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“Miss Korjus, who proved tall, comely and gracious, began her elaborate 
and dificult program with Mozart's ‘Alleluia’, and at once made known 
a voice marked with natural beauty of timbre.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“The first fact to stare you in the face was her beauty. Even today, 
when glamour is bécoming almost a daily sight in opera and concert 
as in films, Miss Korjus moves up front with a dazzling glow all ‘her 
own. The second fact, just as plain as the first, was the beauty of voice.” 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


“As sheer musicianship her execution of the florid passages with flute 
in the Mad Scene were a triumph of taste and skill. She matched the 
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Frank Abresch 
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sweetness of the flute, its very timbre and articulation, with such exacti- 
tude that one was only just not deceived into taking the blend for either 
two flutes or two ideal sopranos. . . . Miss Korjus is a musician as well 
as a technician.” 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


“It might have been Tetrazzini or Galli-Curci, or Albani, singing at 
any moment of the concert. The tones of these lovely voices were float- 
ing through the auditorium all the time. And to them—or on them— 
were added marvelous flexibility of scale and trill and arpeggio.” 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 


Gives Music “A” Priority for World Peace 


An Exclusive Story 
for MUSICAL AMERICA 


By Ronald F. Eyer 


re 4 F we believe in the people—in their 

motives and their instincts and their 

purposes as people—we believe neces- 

sarily in communication between the 

peoples. We believe in the greatest possible 

freedom of such communication. Freedom of 

communication, freedom of exchange of ideas, 
is basic to our whole political doctrine.” 

In these fifty words, Archibald MacLeish, 
the new Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of our cultural-cooperation program, states 
what may be accepted as the fundamental 
philosophy underlying the administration’s pol- 
icy, present and future, in foreign relations, at 
least so far as the spheres of art, science and 
general culture are concerned. ‘Friendship 
through familiarity and understanding” might 
be the motto for the new “human diplomacy” 
which the State Department has set in motion; 
and “communication”, in innumerable ramifica- 
tions, is its keynote. 

Sitting across the desk from the new As- 
sistant Secretary in the ancient State Depart- 
ment building overlooking the White House 
lawns, this writer was made sharply aware of 
a new directness and simplicity in our concept 
of foreign relations. The old wing-collar and 
formal-note type of diplomacy is fast disappear- 
ing. Mr. MacLeish himself typifies the change. 
A slight, modest figure with graying hair, and 
wearing a gray, pencil-stripe suit and flaming 
red tie, he looks and talks like anything but 
the diplomat of tradition. Formerly Librarian 
of Congress until his present appointment a few 
weeks ago, he is a scholar and a poet of some 
distinction. Now, diplomats are not often poets, 
or if they are, they are diplomats first and 
poets afterward. Mr. MacLeish was a poet 
first and a diplomat afterward, and that fact is 
a matter of profound importance in: understand- 
ing the whole new set-up of the Department. 


The Meaning of “Communication” 


Mr. MacLeish has the creative artist’s sense 
of the power of direct communication with peo- 
ple—all people everywhere—on a warm, human 
and even emotional plane by means of artistic 
and educational contact. If a foreign govern- 
ment signs a pact or a treaty with the United 
States Government and then announces to its 
people, “We now love the United States”, the 
statement, per se, is hollow and meaningless. 
However, if the people under that foreign gov- 
ernment should read our books, newspapers and 
magazines; listen to our music; observe our 
arts and crafts; learn our history, geography 
and political philosophy and perhaps get to 
know some Americans personally—if the peo- 
ple should do these things and then say, of 
their own volition, “We now love the United 
States”, that statement really would mean 
something and it would forge a diplomatic bond 
which could not be duplicated in an eternity 
of exchanges of signatures between govern- 
ments. 

It is a conviction something like this that is 
at work in our State Department today. It did 
not begin with the President’s recent shake-up 
of the Department, nor with his appointment of 
an additional Assistant Secretary. The cul- 
tural-cooperation program dates from 1938 and 
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much of value has already been accomplished. 
But the creation at this time of an Assistant 
Secretaryship to administer the program is noti- 
fication of the increasing importance attached 
to it and the far broader phase it is about to 
enter. 

Plans for the immediate future and for the 
post-war period cannot be formulated definite- 
ly until legislation now pending in Congress 
provides the necessary funds. Travel and 
study grants, cultural centers, the distribution 





Pach Bros. 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 
Assistant Secretary of State 


of cultural materials, motion pictures and radio 
programs and educational and _ professional 
services have been world-wide in scope. But 
the music division has been confined largely, 
thus far, to Inter-American services and ex- 
changes which we shall come to presently. 
One of the early tests of the Department’s 
cultural program probably will be in connec- 
tion with the rehabilitation of Europe. Here 
Assistant Secretary MacLeish sees “a tremen- 
dous opportunity and challenge”. And here 
again he stresses the significance of communi- 
cation. Pointing out that “a maximum under- 
standing between people rests upon channels 
running below the news level”, and that the war 
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has destroyed our basic channels of communica- 
tion with those parts of the Continent which 
have been occupied by the enemy, he asserts 
that “our first job is to reconstruct those chan- 
nels on the basis of cultural cooperation”. And 
he implies that it is actually advantageous, 
from one point of *view, that these channels 
were completely destroyed because it makes 
possible a wholly new and vital reconstruction 
instead of a patch and repair job on an old 
chassis which was none too sound anyway. 
Taking Jugoslavia as an example, the As- 
sistant Secretary notes that that country has 
been under a five-year blackout so far as ad- 
vances in technology and sciences are con- 
cerned. The people there urgently need the 
new skills and knowledges we have gained in 
that time to restore their health and rebuild 
their society. They will look to us for leader- 
ship. We can and must be ready to provide it. 


Music as a “Life-line” 


Music, because it is, in the oft-repeated 
phrase, a universal language, takes on the great- 
est importance in this connection. It not only 
speaks to the Jugoslavs, and the Poles, and the 
Austrians without the aid of an interpreter, 
but it also presents far fewer problems in mat- 
ters of preparation, distribution, etc. ‘The 
important thing,” says Mr. MacLeish, “is to 
get a life-line across to those people, and one 
of the simplest and most direct means is mu- 
sic.” Radio and phonograph recordings are 
invaluable implements in this work. “They 
penetrate where no symphony orchestra can 
penetrate,” he observes, “and they recreate the 
whole realm of sanity, justice and civilization 
existing on the outside”. 

“The world is wired for sound,’ declares 
Mr. MacLeish. “We have yet to face up to 
the fact that electrical communication has tak- 
en world affairs out of the field of diplomatic 
relations into the field of direct relations be- 
tween masses of people.” And he cites certain 
recent forthright exchanges of national opinion 
across the Atlantic in which the voices of the 
people spoke over the heads of officialdom and 
produced an immediate effect in subsequent 
diplomatic developments. 

Housed in the old U. S. Grant headquarters, 
across from the State Department, the music 
division functions at present with a small staff 
under the supervision of C. J. Child. It is aid- 
ed by an advisory committee, appointed on one- 
year terms by the President. The present com- 
mittee includes Clifford V. Buttelman, execu- 
tive secretary of the Music Educators National 
Conference; Gilbert Chase, supervisor of mu- 
sic, NBC University of the Air; Olin Downes, 
music critic for the New York Times; Nathan- 
iel W. Finston, chairman, music branch, Mo- 
tion Picture Academy of Arts and Sciences; 
Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music; Melville Herskovits, profes- 
sor of anthropology, Northwestern University ; 
Nelson M. Jansky, C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany; John G. Paine, general manager, 


(Continued on page 226) 


Cultural Cooperation Program to Have 
Big Role in Post-War Foreign Relations 
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Ezio Pinza and Frances Greer Make Obeisance to King-Pin Edward Johnson. 
Marina Svetlova Furnishes Foreground Attraction While John Brownlee, 
Jarmila Novotna, Ella Flesch and Lily Djanel Look On 





Rossini's "Barber of Seville" Is Given a Haircut as the 
Famous Lesson Scene Is Jumped Up to Jive Tempo 


Ul at the Opera 


The Audience Loosens Up Its Stays for a Hearty 
Guffaw at the Antics of the Artists 


Metropolitan Guild 


Celebrates 


10th Anniversary 


Impresario Johnson 
Cuts the Cake. 
Others in the Chow ° e 
Line Include Mrs. with Lyrics 
August Belmont, 
Garris, Melton, Svet- 
lova, Djanel, Novotna, > 
Flesch, Dolinoff, and Levity 
Brownlee, Bori, Greer, 
Barashkova and Car- 

massi 


Charles "Sinatra" Kullman Gives with Some Swoonful 

Crooning. Salvatore Baccaloni and Louis D'Angelo Bear 

Up Under It. Patrice Munsel Steadies Herself on the 
Prompter's Box 
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First Act Ensemble: (From the Left) Richard Tucker, the Enzo; 
Stella Roman, La Gioconda; Margaret Harshaw, 
Bruna Castagna, Laura, and Nicola Moscona, Alvise 


La Ciece; 





The Dance of the Hours 


“Gioconda” Revived 


66 A GIOCONDA”, the one work which 
keeps alive the name of its composer, 
Amilcare Ponchielli, was restored to 

the repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera on the 
evening of Jan, 25 after an absence of five 
years. It served to introduce Stella Roman in 
the title role for the first time in this country 
and it provided a debut role (Enzo) for the 
young American tenor, Richard Tucker. It 
also gave Emil Cooper his first opportunity to 
conduct the work here. 

In the most elementary meaning of the term, 
“La Gioconda” is a good show. What with 
spies, foul plots, suicide, murder and rumor of 
murder, not to mention poisons and daggers 
and burning ships and all other conceivable im- 
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“LA GIOCONDA,” by Amilcar« _ Ponchielli. 


Revival, Metropolitan Opera, Jan. 25, evening 
The cast: 


.. Stella Roman 
-Bruna Castagna 
.....Nicola Moscona 
....Margaret Harshaw 
..Richard Tucker (debut) 
.-Richard Bonelli 
veka John Gurney 


eR ne 
Laura Adorno 
Alvise Badoero............. 
La Cieca. ia 
Enzo Grimaldo.......... 
Barnaba........ 

Zuane : 
I oe Se eae eke ...Osie Hawkins 
IIE Ee Ere Richard Manning 
Isepo NARS AEE ea ere seer een ee Lodovico Oliviero 
SE dacs ness 6audbecaus be ieee William Hargrave 
it NO... inc cacetenseseeebet ....John Baker 
Conductor......... Serre le 
er eee ..Désiré Defrére 
DE MOND 5. snes <+-00enrenaeewe Giacomo Spadoni 
Pe PE ss oc ciss peaseeneees Laurent Novikoff 
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The Final Scene of Act IIl—Richard Bonelli as Barnaba, Is Seen in Left Center 


pedimenta of melodrama, there is never a dull 
moment, dramatically. Musically, 


prevent the opera from occupying the position 
of eminence in the lyric theatre which it might 
well have enjoyed had its composer been en 
dowed with a little more of the genius ot his 
contemporary Verdi, or even of his own pupil, 
Puccini. 

Indeed, “La Gioconda” is little more than a 
rehearsal in genre, mode and subject for the 
masterpiece which Puccini later achieved in 
“Tosca”. The canvas of the earlier piece is 
much larger, to be sure, and the five scenes 
present a far richer and more spectacular pic- 
ture, visually. 3ut “Tosca” outstrips it in 
dramatic grip and musical cogency. Although 
he allegedly fathered the so-called “veritist” 
school of 19th century Italy, which was 
supposed to counter, or complement (I forget 
which) the Wagner conflagration in Northern 
Europe, Ponchielli proved one of the least of 
his tribe. Yet the fact must not be overlooked 
that for those who cherish Italian opera, no 
matter what, “La Gioconda” remains a darling 
and an ornament of the theater. The vocifer 
ous approval expressed by the tremendous audi- 
ence at the present revival was eloquent of this 
sentiment. 

Eloquent, but none too discriminating. While 
its spacious and splendorous scenes, more or 
less constantly alive with gorgeously costumed 
hordes, are sure-fire and practically fool-proof, 


Metropolitan Restores Ponchielli 
Spectacle After Five Year’s Lapse 


however, 
there are a good many dull moments and these 





the production was anti-climactic and somehow 
dowdy. Too much in “Gioconda” depends upon 
the sheer power and the overwhelming sensual 
beauty and opulence of the individual voices. 
The florid commonplaces of Laura’s, or Enzo’s 
or Gioconda’s music become insipid unless de 
livered in the grand Italian manner. 

Miss Roman, while she evidently knows the 
role thoroughly, was not equal to it vocally at 
this performance. The voice needed solidity— 
a dependable pillar of tone on which to wreath 
its sonorous phrases. She was at her best in 
in the “Suicidio” scene in the last act, which, 
incidentally, contains the best music in the 
opera. Miss Roman’s costumes were in be- 
wildering contrast to the supposed humble con- 
dition of Gioconda. Did street singers, whose 
blind mothers were forced to beg for a living, 
go about their business in magnificent and 
obviously expensive evening gowns? But this 
is a sophistry that has been so often repeated 
that it has become traditional (vide Mme. Nils- 
son’s garments for the first American produc- 
tion). Besides, Victor Hugo’s original char- 
acter was a wealthy actress. Apparently Boito, 
the librettist, was unable to make her transmi- 
gration quite complete. 

In Mr. Tucker, the Metropolitan may not 
have a remarkable Enzo, but it is certain that 
it has acquired a lyric tenor of good quality who 
knows how to sing and who can be expected 
to make valuable contributions in the Italian, 


(Continued on page 259) 
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Signal Corps Photo 
Back to the Camera, Heifetz 
Plays to a Huge Outdoor Audi- 


In Hash-Slinging Garb Robert ence in Italy 


Weede Sings for a South 
Pacific Outfit. Weede Traveled 
with Frederick Jagel, Polyna eo ” 


Stoska, Isaac Stern and Alex- 
ander Zakin 


with the 


USO 


Signal Corps Photo 
Marion Carley and Edwina Eustis 
Prepare for Their Daily Beauty Bath 
with the Aid of Some G.I. Equip- 


Signal Corps Photo ment in the Persian Gulf Command 


Larry Adler Explains the Internal Workings of Conrad Thibault, Hazel Hayes, Miriam Solovieff 
His Harmonica to a Corporal and a Private and Alderson Mobray, Who Did a Stint of Enter- 
taining in Bermuda 
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Lily Pons and Andre 
Kostelanetz Make 
Music with Frank 
Versacchi, Carolyn 
Gray and a G.I. Or- 
chestra for the Rus- 
sian Officials in the 
Persian Gulf Com- 
mand. The Soprano 
and Her Husband, 
with Mr. Versacchi 
and Theodore Paxson, 
Are Now in the 
China-Burma Theater 
on a Second USO 
Tour Official U. S. Navy Photo 
Candidate for a Pin-Up Pic- 
ture, Earl Wrightson Sings for 
the WAVES. The Baritone Was 
One of the First Artists to Visit 
the South Pacific 
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MUSIC IN POST-WAR ENGLAND? 


_— 


N an article corresponding to the present one in MusicaAL AMERICA two years ago I tried 
to give American readers an idea of how the war has affected music in England and to 


sketch the shape of things to come. To some of the broad conclusions reached in that article 


I have nothing to add. [t remains even more true in 1945 than it was in 1943 that the future of 


music in my country will be profoundly affected by the murderous taxation of those larger in- 


comes out of which came the support for some of our more expensive music-making, such as 


the international opera season. And it is still true true that dislike of our main European 
enemy makes it improbable that anyone will venture for some time on giving opera here in 


German, with German singers. 


As regards the first of these two points, the situation has been altered somewhat, since I last 
wrote, by Government grants to music, and by the growing impression that some at any rate 


of these subsidies will be continued after the war is over. The actual allocation of the grants has 


come in for a good deal of criticism from many 
quarters, though naturally not from the present 
fortunate beneficiaries: no one but a born fool 
would look a gift horse in the mouth. Certain 


orchestras in London and the provinces - to 


which subsidies have been given have thus 
been not only enabled but encouraged to per- 
form not only in their home towns but in re- 
moter areas. This has undoubtedly led to a 
great many people hearing a number of quite 
good performances of the standard works that 
might not otherwise have come their way. 


But from the correspondence that reaches me 
from all over the country I gather that the 
new policy has led to much discontent, on the 
ground that it will do a certain amount of harm 
by checking the development of a healthy self- 
supporting musical life in towns of secondary 
size. In places like these a few capable en- 
thusiasts have always tried to keep matters 
going with a local conductor and a more or 
less local orchestra. These people tell me that 
the new system is likely to make their work 
impossible before long: and in any case it is 
bound to mean that gifted young conductors— 
of whom we are greatly’ in need—will have 
even fewer opportunities than in the past to 
learn their business and prove their title to 
graduate into a higher sphere. I am not at- 
tempting here to argue a case either for or 
against State subsidies to a few favoured or- 
chestras: I am merely giving the facts as to 
what is going on and the reactions to the new 
development in some quarters. What seems 
certain is that when peace comes the situation 
will have to be thought out more logically from 
the foundations upwards than has been the case 
so far. 


PERA is a still more difficult matter. The 

ideal, of course, would be permanent first- 
rate opera in English by English artists, with 
regular visits from foreign groups performing 
their native works in their own languages. But 
the first part of this ideal does not make quite 
the progress we should like; many of our most 
critical listeners betray no enthusiasm for opera 
in English. Here again the war may in time 
ring about some changes. But no one can 
Oresee the immediate future. Covent Garden 
has been taken over by the enterprising pub- 
shing firm of Boosey and Hawkes, that has 
one good work for us during the war in more 
vays than one. But at the time of writing no 
me has the least inkling whether Covent Gar- 
len will open next Summer, and if so, with 
vhat. If we are to be given foreign opera by 
oreign artists, where are these to come from? 
xermans and the German language must, I 
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think, be ruled out for a while, public senti- 
ment being what it is. I doubt whether France 
or Italy can send us at the moment anything 
worth having. Our hopes must therefore centre 
mainly in Russia, and it is possible that the 
two Governments may co-operate in a Russian 
season in London for both artistic and political 
reasons. And we shall not worry about the 
political motives if only the artistic results 
are good, 


HESE considerations lead me, by a natural 

transition, to another. Something to which 
I will not give any definite political label—for 
that might arouse controversy—but which may 
be broadly described as an ideology, is the 
object of energetic attention of a group of 
practical musicians operating among the work- 
ing classes. We are very much in the posi- 
tion of France after 1789 and Soviet Russia 
just after 1918, when a number of well-mean- 
ing phantasts undertook to pass judgment on 
the art of the past and show the art of the 
present and the future the way it should go. 
It is now being demanded of composers over 
here that they shall “write music that shall 
express the spirit and the aspirations of our 
time”, music that shall appeal to the “Common 
Man”. Our composers are to cease setting 
poetry of the “romantic” or “escapist” kind, 
after the manner of their misguided predeces- 
sors, and choose words that shall “deal with 
the problems of our day”; that is to say, words 
setting forth the ideology in question. It is no 
use, aS I have discovered, to try to get these 
innocents to see that art is a matter of, and 
for, not the Common but the Uncommon Man— 
by which terms, of course, I imply a distinction 
not of class or occupation or income but of 
imagination and intellect: if the plumber or 
the coalheaver can rise to the height of Bee- 
thoven’s thinking in the last quartets, for exam- 
ple, he is a much more Uncommon Man than 
the stockbroker or the motor car manufacturer 
who can’t. 


HE trouble is, as I know from my own 

letter-bag whenever I touch on this subject 
in my weekly articles, that it is impossible to 
knock it into the Common Man that art is 
not politics or ideology but just art, not sub- 
ject, or even feeling—for the bad poet or com- 
poser feels just as strongly as the good one— 
but just superior stylistic treatment of ideas 
and emotions which in and by themselves are 
the commonest stuff of humanity. For me, the 
most curious phenomenon thrown up by the 
war is this claim, by a great body of people 
whose understanding of music is as slender 
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as their previous experience of great music, to 
decide what music must now do or refrain from 
doing. If they had their way, music criticism 
would become a mere matter of ideology. They 
will swallow any musical rubbish if it comes 
from the Volga, or has a flavour of Volga water 
and Thames water mixed. I speak from experi- 
ence of them. Utterly ignorant as most of them 
are of music as an art, and entirely unqualified 
to frame a rational judgment abeut it, they are 
aggressively intolerant of any frank criticism 
of music that hails from the neighbourhood 
of the Urals: they can see in such criticism 
only the insidious attack of a political “re- 
actionary” on “the torces of progress”. Never 
yet have I written disparagingly of a piece of 
modern Soviet music without the next half- 
dozen posts bringing me an avalanche of abuse. 
After my saying, for instance, that while I 
could have every admiration for the citizens 
of Leningrad and sympathy for their sufferings 
during the siege of their city, the fact remains 
that Shostakovitch’s “Leningrad Symphony” is 
pretty poor stuff, | received an angry letter 
from a worker in a war factory informing me 
that my remarks “had given great offence to 
him and his mates”. 

So this is one of the unforeseen results of 
“taking music to the people” in war time: 
criticism is no longer to be free, but to serve 
the cause of an ideology. What will happen if 
ever people of this sort get complete political 
power in England it is quite easy to foresee; 
for the last virtue that can be expected of them 
is tolerance of any opinion but their own. Per- 
haps they and the organisers behind them have 
never heard of Beethoven’s remark, ‘Vox 
populi, vox dei? That you will never get me to 
believe!" I am sorry if I seem to be diverging 
from music into matters unconnected with 
music. I do so only because one of the out- 
comes of war conditions has been to bring 

(Continued on page 214) 
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Winners of the Child 
Soloists’ Contest of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, 
ervin Berger (at the 
Piano), Joseph Plon, Also 
a Pianist, and Diana 
Steiner Are Congratu- 
lated by Eugene Ormandy 
and Saul Caston 


Pailadeiph.a Inquirer 


Geoffrey Landesman 
Rudolph Ringwall, Conductor of the Two Full Weeks of Children's Concerts Concentration Is Evident in This Group of Buffalo Youngsters 
Given by the Cleveland Orchestra, and Lillian Baldwin, Supervisor of Music at a Philharmonic Concert for Young People 
in the Schools, Confer with a Student Committee 


Viadimir Golschmann, Conductor of the N. C. Dept. of Conservation and Development Reginald Stewart, Conductor of the Baltimore 
St. Louis Symphony, Greets a Young Boys Are Always Interested in the Drums, in North Symphony, Explains the Harp to Two Young 
Piano Soloist at a Student Concert Carolina as Everywhere Else Members of the Audience 
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Fitch Studio 

High School Students Who Took Part in Tableaux Illustrating the Dances of the Nations 

at an Indianapolis Symphony Children's Concert Are Seen with Fabien Sevitzky, 

Conductor (Center), and Mrs. Sylvester Johnson, Chairman of the Concerts for the 
Indiana State Symphony Society's Women's Committee (Fourth from Left) 


Betty Atkinson, Violinist of the National Symphony, Gives Some 
Pointers After the First High School Concert of the Season in 
Washington, D. C. 


A Los Angeles Philharmonic Con- 
cert in the "Symphonies for Youth" 
Series Has an Attentive Audience 
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Larry Gordon 

Prospective Members of the Audience Look Over Rudolph 

Ganz's Final Program in the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 

phony's Young People's Series. Mr. Ganz Also Conducts the 
Children's Concerts in San Francisco 


Eugene Goossens, Conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, Chats with 
Four of the Patrons of the Young People's Concerts, Which Are 
Always Sell-Outs 


Ot Rothschild 
‘age 11 














Members of the Musgrove Family of Westmoreland County, Pa., Work Out an Ensernble 
for Banjos and Guitar 


"Swing Your Partners, Don't Be Afraid, Do-Se-Do 

and Promenade’’ — Ed Larkin, of Tunbridge, Vt., 

Doubles as Fiddler and Caller for a Square Dance —— oe 
S se RD 





Some! 





r | 
lan 


Old Meets New. Latin-American Musicians Play Over Shiny New “Mike™ 
for a Fiesta in Taos 





“Balance All an' Let ‘er Go! You Gotta Dance Fast 'Cause | 
Can't Play Slow!"’ More Square Dancing Down Scottsboro, Ala., Way 








The Chopping Song, "Long 





John", Is Sung by Convicts 
at Prison Farm, Sandy Point, a 
Tex. 


Two Cow-Punchers, Complete with Ten-Gallon Hats, 
Air Songs of the Lonesome Range 
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HILE the rest of 
W Washington rush- 
ed about the busi- 


ness of war, a small group 
of musicians and folklor- 
ists who call themselves 
the “ballad-hunters” went 
quietly about their job of 


tracking down the folk- 
music of our country and 
recording it for the Li- 
brary of Congress’s Arch- 
ives of American Folk 
Song. Although the do- 
mestic intake stopped in 


1942, and Latin-America 
is now the hunting ground, 
these unique recordings, 
made directly from the lips 
of the people, number 
close to 8,000 discs — the 
largest permanent collec- 
tion of folk-music in the 
world. 

The Library has been building up this price- 
less store-house of musical Americana for the 
past fifteen years, but practically none of the 
material was ever made available to the public. 
Then, in 1940, the Carnegie Foundation 
granted funds for the construction of a record- 
ing laboratory, built into the heart of the Li- 
brary building. Today, through the Lab’s 
duplicating process, thousands of these rare 





records can be distributed throughout the 
country. 
Every year, the Library has sent out 


hundreds of Ballad-hunters who roam over the 
mountains and valleys, tracking down local 
tunes. Their equipment is a “mike” and a 
portable recording machine, and their job is to 
“catch” the music exactly as it comes out— 
natural and unrehearsed. Whenever a ballad- 
hunter comes across a farmer singing while he 
hoes his field, or a cowboy plucking his “gee- 
tar”, he stops, listens and records. Many of 
the transcriptions have caught the sounds of 
informal shouting and stamping of group 
dances, the thud of a lumberman’s axe, or the 
cracking of a whip as a Southern muleskinner 
drives his balky team. They have gone way 
back-country and listened to an 80-year-old 
Kentucky Negress singing the lullabies her 
slave-mother taught her. They have roamed 
down along the shores of the Rio Grande to 
mike in on the Mexican caballeros and their 
lusty ballads. They have visited Mormon, 
Baptist and “Holy Roller” churches to record 
the music that America sings while it worships. 

As a result of theit efforts many beautiful 
songs and ballads that would otherwise have 
died out as civilization moved in closer to the 
outlying sections, have been preserved for fu- 
ture generations. and transcribed so that 
the present one can sing them too. 


Much Jazz Is Hand-me-down 


Practically all of our modern popular music 
has been influenced by these rediscovered 
melodies of an earlier day. American jazz- 
lovers may not realize it, but most of their 
favorite song hits of the last two decades have 
been ‘hand-me-downs’ ! 

Remember “Home on the Range,” “Goodbye 
Ol’ Paint,” and “Git Along Little Dogies?” 
You listed them at the top of the hit parade 
the year each one came out. Those songs, and 
many more like them would never have been 
heard beyond the frontiers of the western 
ranges, if it were not for John Lomax, first 
of the ballad-hunters, and honorary curator of 
Archive of American Folk Song. 

Remember the popular song of the ’20’s, “I 
Got a Rainbow ’Round My Shoulder?” That 
phrase wasn’t thought up by a smart tin-pan 


The True Follkxk Music of America 
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alley composer. It’s the Negro workman's 
language for a flashing axe—a “‘diamond blade” 
a pick or a hammer. And it comes from an 
old, old Negro work song. 

Everybody knows the ragtime tune, “It Ain’t 
a-Gonna Rain No Mo’!” But you didn’t know 
that the children of newly freed Negro slaves 
were singing the original version of that more 
than seventy years ago. 

Thirty years ago, when John Lomax started 
trekking across the American continent, re- 
cording songs of people as they sang on the 
job and for fun before the fire at home, he 
opened up a golden vein of untapped folk music. 
He listened to the Negroes singing their 
ancient spirituals in wooden churches, and he 
brought back with him such songs as “Goin’ 
Walk Round in Jordan”, “Trouble So Hard”, 
and the famous “Boll Weevil”. He heard hill- 
billy fiddlers as they strummed out the local 
square dances; he listened in on New England 
fishermen chanting as they hauled up their sea- 
nets. He discovered singers like ; 





Leadbelly”, 
the Negro chain-gang convict whose improvised 


The most important ot all American folklore 
ballads is the one that tells of the mighty 


strength of John Henry, huge black steel- 
drivin’ man. Like the legendary Bunyon of 
the Northern lumberjack camps, John Henry 
was a man who could out-do any other in feats 
of strength. During the construction of the 
Big Bend Tunnel on the C.&O. Railroad, 
“steel-drivers” drove deep holes into the face 
of the mountain rock, in order to plant powder 
charges. They were the heroes of the workjob 
—men who could swing their nine-pound ham- 
mers against the drills all day long and sing 
as they worked. 

According to the legend, John Henry was 
the mightiest of them all, and it was he whom 
the foreman chose to drive in competition 
against the newly invented mechanical steam- 
drill. John Henry’s valiant heart drove him to 
victory over the machine, but: 


“The rock was so tall and John Henry so small 
That he broke his poor heart and he died.” 


The orginal ballad, dating from about 1870, 





Addendum: A Pertinent Note About Pvt. Alan Lomax 


HE wave of popularity which has swept 

folk songs even onto Broadway and into 
the concert hall is undoubtedly due not only 
to the realization of a people that this is 
their own music, but also to the use made 
of the records in the Archive of American 
Folk Song described in the accompanying 
article by Lee Lyons Kaufman and in an- 
other by Gilbert Chase elsewhere in this 
issue. Such men as John and Alan Lomax, 
John Jacob Niles and others have kept the 
torch burning through the past two decades. 
Also with Burl Ives in the current Broad- 
way show, “Sing Out Sweet Land,” and 
such recitalists as Richard Dyer-Bennett 
and Tom Scott, the “home-made, home spun 
music of the American peuple,” as Alan 
Lomax calls it, will not be allowed to die 
out. 

Alan Lomax is now a private in the 
Army, serving as a script writer for the 
Armed Forces Radio Service in New York. 
Until the outbreak of war, he carried on the 
work begun by his father, who is now in 
Dallas. The elder Lomax went to Harvard 


with cowboy songs in manuscript, and in 
1903-04 was sent out by the University on 
a fellowship especially to begin a collection. 
Not only records were the fruit of his work, 
but he and Alan have published books which 
are standard in libraries, and many of the 
songs are used in schools. With the branch- 
ing out into Latin America, six volumes of 
records were sent to Chile, and so enthusi- 
astically were they received that Chile set 
up their own recording project. Now in the 
Archive is also a superb collection of folk 
music from the West Indies, the Bahamas, 
Trinidad (Pvt. Lomax says that the popular 
Calypso songs are “city” music), the 
Guianas, Brazil, Chile, Mexico and Alaska. 

“Folk music is as expressive as a cov- 
ered wagon,” says Pvt. Lomax. “It repre 
sents the essential democratic spirit, having 
been ‘voted on’ before it survived. No spe 
cial interests were involved; there was no 
money to be made; it was connected with 
no cause; it belongs to the people, an oral, 
unwritten, democratic tradition.” 


¥.0. B. 





blues songs are now part of the American 
scene, 

Lomax’s work laid the foundation for a vast 
collection of robust, intrinsically American 
music which is inseparably linked with our na- 
tional growth, and which, until the creation of 
the Archive and the duplicating laboratory was 
totally unknown to the rest of the country. 

In 1933, John Lomax made his first record- 
ings for the Library when he and his son Alan 
went on a collecting trip through the Negro 
prisons of the South to transcribe the rythmical 
work songs which had all but been forgotten 
outside the prisons. It was in the prisons that 
the Lomaxes discovered “Leadbelly.” From 
this trip they also brought back with them re- 
cordings of the new semi-classic American 
song, “Look Down that Lonesome Road,” al- 
ready popularized by Jerome Kern, as it was 
originally sung by convicts in South Carolina. 

In many of these prison tunes, as in most 
Negro music, the singing is improvised to suit 
the occasion—as for instance in the “Blues,” 
most primitive—and most popular of all Afro- 
American styles current in America. Negro 
singers generally don’t refer to these songs as 
sung at all. ih 





They say they are “just hollerin’ ”, 
and the singer usually makes up his own per- 
sonal complaint in melody to “holler.” 





was composed in the style of the classic British 
songs of the day, but as with all other folk- 
tunes, its style and background changes for 
each locale in which it it is sung. In the 
Archive’s recordings there are versions of the 
John Henry saga ranging from “hill-billy” to 
Negro chant. It is a theme that crops up in 
every section of the country—wherever men 
are being replaced by machines. 

A large part of America’s folklore stems 
back to the “old Country,” particularly Eng- 
land of Elizabethan days. The early settlers 


(Continued on page 226) 
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After a Joint Concert at the U. S. Naval Training School in the Bronx 
Igor Gorin and Zinka Milanov Swap Yarns with Captain W. F. Amsden 












"Mac" and "Joe" Listen Intently to the Melodies Spun by Joseph Szigeti and 
His Violin at the Hollywood Canteen 


ft alt helps 





in the 


WAR 
EFFORT 





Charles M. Hille: 


In a War Bond Shop Mona Paulee, with U. S. Navy Photo 
9 Pansy Down Puerto Rico Way, in San Juan, Ricardo Odnoposoff Makes 


Music for the Boys at the U. S. Naval Air Station 


Mrs. Frank Singer, Examines a Curious 
Bit of Antique Porcelain 











Reclining Gentleman Is Louis Kaufman, Making a Contribution to the Red Cross Jan Peerce and Friend Seem to Have Made a Hit with 
Blood Bank. With Him Are Mrs. Kaufman, Who Also Made a Donation. and a Two Wacs Following the Tenor's Recital Appearance 
Charming Nurse Who Helped Make the Operation Doubly Pleasurable in Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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HEN the U.S.S. Arizona went to the 
bottom at Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 

1941, among those killed were the 
members of the band, Unit #22, which had 
been graduated from the Navy School of Music 
in Washington, D. C., on May 23 of that year. 
There was no time for music in that terrible 
crisis, and when the ship’s magazine exploded, 
the bandsmen were at their battle stations, 
passing ammunition. But their fate was sym- 
bolic of the active part which music has played 
in the history of the navy. 

Today, the school of music from which they 
went out, headed by Lt. James M. Thurmond, 
is the heart of an organization of 236 bands 
comprising seven or eight thousand musicians 
scattered over the face of the earth, on ships 
and at bases near every war front. Some of the 
most talented young musicians in the country 
have worked or are working at the school, and 
many of the graduates have proved that they 
are as adept with a range-finder or a machine 
gun as they are with a trumpet or a saxophone. 

Typical of the adventures which a navy 
musician sometimes has is the experience of 
John A. Bakke of DeForest, Wis. Bakke en- 
listed in the Navy in 1940 and was trained as 
a trumpet player in a band, doubling as a gun- 
ner’s mate on ship. He was wounded by shrap- 
nel in a battle off Guadalcanal in 1942, but it 
was in July of the following year that he met 
the severest test of his courage and endurance. 
He was aboard the light cruiser Helena which 
was torpedoed in a night battle by the Japa- 
nese. With other members of the crew, he was 
ordered to abandon ship and spent three days 
and nights on a life raft before reaching a 
Japanese-held island. Bakke and the other sur- 
vivors were spotted by Allied aircraft, and 
they hid in the jungle for seven grim days and 
nights until destroyers took them off the island. 


Splendid as the servicé of the navy musicians 





Seamen Enjoy Benefits 





of Professional Training 
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has been, in action, as these examples show, 
their musical activity has been equally im 
portant in its way. Time after time, officers 
have found that music was the only thing 
which could get hold of men still dazed by 
combat, or tensed with long, weary weeks of 
voyaging. When Artie Shaw and band 501 
traveled 65,000 miles through the South Pa 
cific for almost a year, to entertain a million 
service men, the reactions of their vast audi- 
ence gave definite proof, if proof was still 
needed, that music is desperately needed at the 
front and with the armed forces wherever they 
may go. 

The trim, completely equipped building 
which stands in the Receiving Station on the 
bank of the Anacostia River, just across from 
the Navy Yard in Washington, D.C., is the 
Navy’s answer to the pressing need for ever 
greater numbers of trained musicians in the 
fleet. Opened in January 1943, it has already 
proved its value tenfold. When the U.S. Navy 
School of Music was founded in 1935, under 
the leadership of Lt. Thurmond, it was housed 
in one of the oldest buildings in the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard. It had a quota of 84 students 
and 12 instructors. In the decade since then it 
has grown to an organization of almost 400 
men and 44 instructors. 


A Model New Building 


Modern planning and expert musical knowl- 
edge went into the construction of the new 
building. As one approaches it, one can hear a 
combination of band rehearsal, choral singing 
and piano, with an admixture of trumpet, sax- 
ophone, tuba and the other instruments being 
industrially practised by the young sailor mu 
sicians. But inside, acoustical tile controls the 
reverberation over the entire building, and the 
sound-proofing is so good that no one disturbs 
anyone else. There are 50 practice studios, 
well-lighted and ventilated classrooms and an 
auditorium which serves as a broadcasting and 
recording studio, a concert hall and a movie 
theatre. Two concert grand pianos and a Ham- 
mond organ are included in the equipment of 
the hall. Besides its 24 spinets and grand 
pianos, the Navy Music School has a collec- 
tion of new standard make band instruments 
of every type. Not only the usual ones are there 
but such instruments as the bass flute, sarruso- 
phone, contra-bass clarinet, basset-horn and 
bass trumpet. 

In the carefully indexed library one can find 
approximately 3,000 records, 2,000 books and 
1,000 scores covering all fields of music. The 
concert band library has over 6,000 arrange- 
ments and transcriptions of modern symphonic 
band music. And there is a dance band music 
library separately shelved and catalogued. Not 
only does the school enjoy the use of this ma- 


(Continued on page 279) 


a Serious Business 
in the NAVY 


By Robert Sabin 





Prospective Members of Navy Bands Get Their 

Instruments from the Equipment Room, Where 

Bandmaster John F. Patoka, of Duryea, Penn., Is 
in Charge of Issuing Them 





Music Is Copied for Distribution to Dozens of 

Bands. Bandmaster Robert N. Buvinger, of Dayton, 

Ohio, Supervises the Work of Charles P. Frantz 

(Left), of Norristown, Penn., and Paul Barth, of 
Union City, Ind. 





John W. Travis, Piano Tuner and Musician in 
Charge of the Instrument Repair Shop of the 
Navy School of Music 
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Helen Jepson and Her Husband Couldn't 
Ask for a Better Day 


BREAKFAST 


Me 


One More Cup, Agrees James Melton 
as Mrs. Melton Finishes Breakfast 


Ben Greenhaus 


AND WASH 
THE DISHES 


Pianists Can Be Help- 
ful Around the House, 
as Well as Disturbing 
the Neighbors, Proves 
Leon Fleisher 


Nadine Conner Runs 
Through Her Break- 
fast Dishes as Eas- 
ily as She Does Her 
Vocalises 


DO A SPOT 
OF HOME WORK 


Adding the Final 
Touches to a Score, 
Isaac Stern Has His 
Violin Ready to Try 
Them Out 


Lotte Lehmann Checks 
Her Shopping List with 
the “Evidence"™ at 


Hand 


Hal Reiff 
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Barbara Sutro ~~ 





Comfortably Settled for an Hour or Two, 
Mischa Elman Is Already Deep in His 
Volume 








Pierre Luboshutz Points Out a Favorite Passage to Jennie Tourel Finds a Sentence Which Sets 


His Wife, Genia Nemenoff : _ ‘ 5 Her Thinking or Something Else 


DARN! 


It Isn't Every Wife 
Who Mends Her 
Husband's Socks as 
Gracefully as Car- 
roll Glenn Darns 
Those of Eugene List 


GIN! 


Alexander Uninsky 
and His Wife Enjoy 
a Hand of Rummy 


Marcus Blechman 


ENTERTAIN 
THE 
POOCH 


Both Charles Kullman and 
His Dachshund Seem to 
Be in a Soulful Mood 


Muriel Kerr Gives Her 
Friend a Lesson in Key- 
board Harmony 
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ALESSIO DE PAOLIS 


As Basilio in “The Marriage 
of Figaro" 


Left, as Shouisky in 


“Boris Godunoff" As Ludmila in "The Bartered 


Bride" 


As Frasquita in "Carmen" 


As Siebel in ‘Faust" 


HELEN OLHEIM 
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As Maddalena in “Rigoletto” 


someone has said: “They also serve who 

only stand and wait’, but if you analyze this 
from the point of view of opera singers, you 
find it is only a half-truth. Indeed, they do com- 
paratively little standing and almost no waiting. 
They are at it all the time. Operatically speak- 
ing, those who assume the shorter roles do a 
tremendous lot of the work. You didn’t realize 
that, did you? Well, examine the matter closely 
if you are an opera fan, and you will see the 
truth of the statement. 

Edward Johnson, general mana- 

ger of the Metropolitan opera, once 
said that he never had the least 
difficulty in casting leading roles. 
Mimis, apparently, grow on bushes. 
Marguerites are found in every 
studio. Close your eyes and throw 
a brick in any direction and you 
will hit someone who can sing 
“Ridi, Pagliaccio!” for better or 
worse ! 

But try to find an expert Mon- 
terone for “Rigoletto” or a soprano 
or a baritone who can sing eight 
totally different shorter roles in eight consecu- 
tive performances besides rehearsing practically 
all day beforehand—then you will get some 
idea of the difficulties attendant upon running 
an opera company. There have been, and are, 
singers whose voices would entitle them to 
leading roles but who would be irreplaceable if 
moved up. 

Five important members of the Metropolitan 
Opera, when questioned in the matter, said 
practically the same thing. There really are 
no small roles and big roles. There are only 
short roles and long ones. 

“As a matter of fact,” declared Helen Ol- 
heim, “the shorter roles are of greater impor- 
tance than you might casually imagine. You 
simply couldn’t have opera without them. You’d 
be listening to solo recitals with costumes and 
scenery. Where would the second act of ‘Car- 
men’ be without Frasquita and Mercedes, also 
Il Dancairo and Il Remendado? The quintet 
would have to be left out. Also, in the third 
act, you couldn’t have the Card Trio”. 

Alessio De Paolis finds that the variety which 
the shorter roles give makes them interesting. 
“The make-up, too always is fascinating. You 
have to study it continually and when you see 
a person in the subway or a bus with a curious 
expression, it is a real experience to discover 


|: an effort to “glorify” the Less Important, 


exactly what causes it. I always take mental 
notes of any unusual face, then when I need 
such a face for some character or other, I know 
how to make it”. 

Lorenzo Alvary asked how the plot of 
“Rigoletto” could be developed without Mon- 
terone or without Sparafucile? “There would 
be no curse and no murder. The entire story 
would fall to pieces. Do you consider Spara- 
fucile a minor role?” he asked. The writer had 
to admit that he did. 

Replied Mr. Alvary, “How many singers do 


J Roles? 


you know who can sing the role? And | 
venture to say that there are not five basses in 
this country who can deliver Monterone’s curse 
with any sort of effectiveness.” 

“Shorter roles are much more difficult in 
many ways,” said Thelma Votipka, “because 
some of them are very fragmentary and you 
have to get on and off in time. Did you ever 
think how difficult it is to sing the phrases 
of the Milliner in the first act of ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’? She comes in with a sort of modu- 
lated war-whoop, but if she isn’t right on the 
dot there is trouble all along the line.” 

“It depends on the singer in the shorter 
roles,” declared Doris Doe. You can get en- 
tirely submerged or you can steal the show! 
It’s up to you. And you have to know the longer 
roles as well. One night I was billed to sing 
one of the Norns and one of the Rhine daugh- 
ters in ‘G6tterdammerung’. When I got to 
the theatre, the singer who was cast for Wal- 
traute had been taken suddenly ill when the 
curtain was almost ready to go up. So, with no 
rehearsal at all, I had to do Waltraute as 
well, taking three different roles in one per- 
formance !” 

“I don’t think the general public takes the 
lesser roles as seriously as it ought,” went on 
Miss Doe, “But then, the question of whether 
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As Amelfa in "Le Coq d'Or" 


the public goes to opera to hear music or to 
hear singers, has never been definitely decided. 
Do many remember that when the Metropolitan 
first put on “The Magic Flute’, Milka Ternina, 
then the greatest living Wagnerian soprano, 
sang the First Lady and that Schumann-Heink, 
then the greatest contralto, was cast for the 
Third Lady. Schumann-Heink was ill and did 
not sing, but she was prepared to do so. In the 
first American ‘Rosenkavalier’, Karl Jorn, prin- 
cipal Wagnerian tenor in the company, did the 
tiny role of the Tenor in the first act. You see, 
the rule works both ways. 

“T don’t always do the shorter roles. Take, 


Their Portrayers Say “No!” 


for instance, the Mother in ‘Louise’ which I 
have sung many times. It is one of the four 
principal roles. Annina in ‘Rosenkavalier’, too, 
is a highly important part even though it is 
not what you might call one of the leads. It has 
to be sung and acted with much care and 
Annina is on the stage in each act. 

“I think that what you do is written in the 
music and you have to find out just how im- 
portant it can be made. I remember being told 
of a tenor in Italy who did the Messenger in 
‘Aida’ with exactly 20 measures to sing, but 
he did it so dramatically that he was sent for 
by practically every opera house in the coun- 
try”. 

Mr. De Paolis emphasized the point that in 
the shorter roles greater versatility is required. 
“You can sing Faust and Romeo and Rodolfo 
all pretty much the same way and the helden- 
tenor is always the heldentenor. But when you 
portray six or eight short roles every week, 
you have to change your personality and your 
impersonation just that many times. Also, one 
conductor may want a role done one way and 
another conductor want it in quite another way. 
Sometimes you have to be elegant, sometimes 
crafty, sometimes terrified, and so on. You can- 
not do Laerte in ‘Mignon’, for instance, the 
way you would do Spoletta in ‘Tosca’. Can you 
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DORIS DOE 


As Annina in "Der Rosenkavalier™ 


"Manon" 


Carlo Edwards 


imagine characters more diverse than Shouisky 
in ‘Boris Godunoff’, Valsacchi in ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’ and Basilio in ‘The Barber of 
Seville’? 

“Then, too, you have to be ready to do more 
important roles in case of emergency. In San 
Francisco, I was called upon at the last moment 
to sing Don Ottavio in ‘Don Giovanni’ because 
Schipa, who had been cast for the role, was 
taken ill. I was gratified by the reception I 
had from both the audience and the critics. 
Similarly one night in Philadelphia, Martini, 
who was to sing Rinnuccio in ‘Gianni Schicchi’ 
was indisposed, and I jumped in and sang. Of 


course it is not a very long part but it is the 
principal tenor one in the opera. 

“In spite of the fact that I sang leading 
roles in Italy for some years, I enjoy doing 
the shorter ones as there is more action, more 
variety and less nervous tension in spite of the 
fact that they must be done with as much if 
not more care. Also, it is interesting to see just 
how much you can make of a smaller role. With 
the larger ones, the librettist and the composer 
have done this for you to a certain extent even 
if not all singers take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities in this line.” 

“Do you realize,” said Miss Olheim, “exactly 
how much work and how much study is back 
of the shorter roles? Sometimes you rehearse 
in French in the morning, in Italian in the 
afternoon and sing in German at night! I made 
my Metropolitan debut as Siebel, in French, of 


LORENZO ALVARY 


Below, as the Count des Grieux in 












Maurice Seymour 
As Masetto in "Don Giovanni" 


course, but I had rehearsed Maddalena in 
Italian all the morning of the same day. This 
means that besides the music you’ve got to 
know languages and know how to act. 
“When you are cast for short roles, the 
thing to do is to learn the long ones as well, 
and then if and when the chance comes, you 
can grasp it. It is my observation that as 
many singers succeed because of opportunity 
as of ability. Someone told me that Emma Juch, 
the great American soprano of other days, 
learned Senta between Friday night and Mon- 
day night. A singer had failed to please in 
the role and Theodore Thomas, who was the 
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conductor, made Juch do the role three days 
after she first started to work on it. Of course 
she was already a well established singer, but 
she got the opportunity for one of her greatest 
successes. The same person told me that Juch 
once said she had sung every soprano role in 
‘The Magic Flute’ from the Queen of the Night 
down to the First Boy. I don’t know why, but 
Americans seem to be expected to do that sort 
of thing. ; 

“I enjoy big roles, too. In fact, my favorite 
role is Suzuki which I have sung at the Metro- 
politan and elsewhere. I sang Brangane with 
Flagstad in the second act of ‘Tristan’ at one 
of the Sunday Night Concerts and I’d like to 
do the entire role. 

“The shorter roles are fun and I enjoy them. 
If you stop to analyze the question, you'll 

(Continued on page 214) 


‘‘No minor roles,’’ declare five 


notable singers—‘‘Only shorter ones”’ 
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100 years 


By 
Herbert 
F, Peyser 


HIS is the centenary of “Tannhauser.” On April 13, a hundred years 
ago, Wagner completed the score. On the following Oct. 19 he con- 
ducted in Dresden the first performance of the opera. Outwardly 
it was neither a sensational success nor a spectacular failure. The composer 
was dissatisfied with many things—with fundamental elements of the in- 
terpretation, with the attitude and reaction of the public, perhaps to tell the 
whole unpalatable truth, with himself. His instincts convinced him he had 


created a work of extraordinarily far-reaching and dynamic potentialities. 
In certain aspects it was not alone ahead of its time but ahead of his own 


proper powers. The future was to 
give this paradox its proof. 

Logically, the last word should 
long ago have been spoken of 
“Tannhauser” and possibly it has. 
Nevertheless it may not be wholly 
unprofitable to repeat it. A work 
that has weathered the vicissitudes 
of a century and still continues to 
lead a robust existence should need 
no defense. If this one does, it is 
chiefly for the reason that some per- 
sons imagine themselves to have 
outgrown it. Such people seem in- 
capable of envisaging the opera in its 
true perspective. For them ‘Tann- 
hauser” has become invalid because 
it is not “Tristan.” Out of pre- 
cisely this spirit even as sensitive a 
soul as the late Lawrence Gilman 
ruled out practically all Wagner up 
to “Rheingold.” The young bloods, 
for whom this passage and that in 
the earlier piece is trivial, common- 
place, dated, meager, simply refuse 
to consider the office of such pages 
in the scheme of ““Tannhauser.” 


Would Rewriting Have Helped? 


Conceivably Wagner would have 
done certain things differently if, 
as has so often been wished, he had 
rewritten the whole of the opera 
instead of only a part of it. And yet 
we cannot be positive even of this. 
Did he not tell Mathilde Wesen- 
donck at the time he was elaborating 
the Venus episode for Paris that 
the Tannhauser portions required 
no changes beyond the modifications 
necessary to bring them into rela- 
tion with the newer picture? And 
what other alterations he visited on 
the work were relatively minor 
ones. 

Wagner tells us that in compos- 
ing ““Tannhauser” he became in- 
creasingly obsessed with a fear of 
dying before the end had been 
reached. When he put down the 
final note he felt as if he had es- 
caped a mortal peril. Yet in the 
larger sense his dread was realized. 
Wagner never really completed 
“Tannhauser.” Perhaps he never 
could have finished it. Of all his 
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works it is the one which he put- 
tered over, revised, recast, without 
in the end achieving the definitive 
form for his poetic conception. It is 
perhaps begging the whole question 
to ascribe the fact to artistic im- 
maturity. Actually, the opera con- 
tains germs whose expansive power 
transcended the limits the composer 
may have at first believed he was 
imposing on them. They continued 
to proliferate clear through “Tris- 
tan” and “Parsifal.” In a manner of 
speaking, ‘“Tannhauser” is the most 
seminal and generative work of 
Wagner’s career. 

Precisely because it is the flawed 
and imperfect thing we recognize it 
to be “Tannhauser,” if artistically 
inferior to the riper achievements 
of its author, remains one of the 
most interesting and significant. 


More than any other it lays bare to 
us creative secrets of his workshop. 
The “Tannhauser” we know today 
exhibits sharp differences from the 
one first revealed to the world a 
hundred years ago come next Fall. 





Wagner often changed his mind 
about basic features of his creations 
before submitting them to public 
scrutiny. But if we except some 
trifling details in the “Flying 
Dutchman” this is the sole instance 
of an opera brought out before he 
had settled every musical and 
dramatic phase of it. More than 
that, it is the only case in which he 
undertook a labor for which a pro- 
found and mystic intuition did not 
tell him he was unprepared. It was 
a deep-rooted appreciation that he 
did not yet command the expressive 
means for a youthful attempt like 
“Die Hochzeit” which caused him 
to lay the sketch aside, rather than 
the customary allegation that his 
sister disliked the sanguinary plot. 
It was this, no less, which moved 
him to suspend work on the “Ring” 
after the second act of “Siegfried,” 
with the new and formidable de- 
mands of the third act and the entire 
“Gotterdammerung” drama stretch- 
ing before him, to take up “Tristan” 
and later ‘‘Meistersinger” — this 
need of creating a newer, deeper 
and more penetrating idiom and 
style, not boredom or discourage- 
ment. Yet for the Venusberg scene 
in “Tannhauser” the instinct failed 
him, though in conception the epi- 
sode in the haunt of the Goddess 
of Love was the boldest thing he 
had attempted thus far. 


The Changed Endings 


The revision of the Venusberg 
scene is the most far-reaching 
change Wagner was to undertake in 
this opera. Before considering it 
more particularly we may permit 
ourselves a word on earlier and less 
thoroughgoing retouches. Almost 
exclusively these concern the last 
act. The ending caused the com- 
poser doubt and trouble. It might 
be inquiring too closely to ask if he 
was fully satisfied with the conclu- 
sion even as it finally stood, though 
it is not easy to decide how he 
might have bettered it. 


Wagner appears to have sensed 
the unresolved state of the problem 
almost from the first. In the original 
version a roseate glow of the 
Horselberg was all that apprised 
the spectators of the proximity of 
Venus, the sound of a funereal bell 
and the distant shimmer of torches 
the only means the audience had 
of learning the demise of the holy 
Elisabeth. It was asking a good 
deal of the imagination of a pecu- 
liarly unimaginative public to grasp 
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the precise meaning of it all. And 
so in 1846 he brought Venus her- 
self into view, a device he modelled 
on the appearance of the Mountain 
Queen in Marschner’s “Hans Heil- 
ing.” There is, further, some con- 
fusion as to just what Wagner did 
with the closing choruses. The en- 
semble of Young Pilgrims bearing 
the blossoming staff appears to have 
been added, removed, and finally re- 
stored in conjunction with the final 
one. Then, in 1847, the ending as- 
sumed the shape we know and the 
bier of Elisabeth was carried on 
the stage by her knightly mourners. 
For better or worse the device 
proved effective even if, as has 
been urged by realists, the saint 
could scarcely have had time to 
climb to the gates of the distant 
Wartburg, die, be prepared for 
burial and carried back in stately 
procession. Properly enough the 
composer has disregarded this lit- 
eral detail in the interest of a 
broader, more compelling poetic 
symbolism. And thereby the episode 
was settled as far at it was destined 
to be. 


New Third Act Prelude 


With the introduction to the third 
act Wagner found himself con- 
fronted with another problem. That 
prelude was a different thing from 
the one we habitually hear and it 
was about a third longer. It dis- 
appeared from the score when the 
composer issued the music anew in 
1859. The consideration which in- 
duced him to substitute the shorter 
one for the more detailed tone 
picture of Tannhauser’s Roman 
pilgrimage lay in the sensible recog- 
nition that the hearers could not be 
expected to grasp the significance 
of certain themes and tonal allu- 
sions before meeting them in as- 
sociation with the text or action 
they accompanied. However, we 
have not remained wholly in ignor- 
ance of this discarded piece. Several 
years ago Arturo Toscanini con- 
ducted it at a concert in New York 
and about 30 years earlier it was 
heard under Alfred Hertz on a 
Sunday night Metropolitan Wagner 
program. 

The conventional story has it 
that the revision of the Venusberg 
scene was undertaken for the pro- 
duction commanded by Napoleon 
III at the Paris Opéra. It is not 
this writer’s purpose to recall the 
details of the historic scandale de 
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1 Hate Music! 


To half-baked music I'm allergic, 
And mutter phrases unliturgic 
When some cacophonous cadenza 
Assails me like the influenza — 


Beginners scraping on a fiddle. 

(| yearn to punch ‘em in the middle!) 
Felix Mendelssohn's concerto 
Overweight as Prince Umberto. 


Violas with a shaky peg. 

(| pine to heave a rotten egg!) 
Trios out of joint and corny, 
Saxophones off pitch and horny. 


Contrabasses dull and droopy, 
Coloraturas' vocal whoopee, 
Five-year-olds, just too precocious, 
Playing scales that are atrocious! 


Pianists with frail technique, 
Whose runs and sostenutos leak, 
Mezzos shivering and chaotic, 
Flutes that need a good narcotic. 


Boy sopranos’ shrill falsetto 

| could choke without regretto, 
Tenors crooning lovesick ditties, 
Matrons like afflicted kitties. 


A bass with rumbling diaphragm, 
Akin to some athletic ram, 

An embryonic Tetrazzini 

| long to give a poisoned wienie. 


Catarrhal chaps attempting Faust, 
And trills that need to be deloused, 
Tenors quivering like jello, 
Baritones that bawl and bellow. 


Clinging vines with voices soupy, 
Ancient dudes derailed and croupy— 
O desert isle, | laud your glory, 
Where there is no Conservatory! 


By Grace V. Watkins 
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Motion Pictures Seek New Musical 


Hollywood Decrees Films Based 


on Music and Musicians’ Lives 


PEOPLE tired of war films are 
to have film-stories based on mu- 
sic and musicians’ lives. Hollywood 
decrees it. A fertile field has been 


tapped. 
“A Song to Remember,” scored 
by Miklos Rosza, reviewed by 


“Mephisto” in the September Musi- 
CAL AMERICA, proved to be a ro- 
mantic interlude and one of the first 
important portrayals of musicians. 
Columbia presented it in techni- 
color, the best thing about it. Paul 
Muni, made up to look like Schu- 
bert, is the faithful old German 
teacher, Joseph Elsner, and beauti- 
ful, cold, over-dressed Merle Obe- 
ron is Chopin’s inspirer, George 
Sand. She couldn’t possibly have 
taken enough time from her hair- 
dresser and dressmaker to have 
written the novels of George Sand 
or even to have listened to Chopin’s 
music. Stephen Bekassy has the 
Lisztian air though, and Cornel 
Wilde does fairly well impersonat- 
ing Chopin’s legendary figure who 
cannot be imitated satisfactorily. 
Kalkrenner, the critic (Howard 
Freeman), is made up to look like 
the late Alexander Woollcott. 

The Sydney Buchman screen 
play toys with the foreign idea that 
Chopin’s mazurkas, nocturnes and 
waltzes are “light” music and the 
Polonaise a more serious form be- 
cause it has political connections. 
The sequences in Paris, especially 
in old Pleyel Hall, are of historical 
interest. The picture’s sound track 
is the best. José Iturbi did much 
of the piano playing, but incognito. 
The dubbing is so well done that 
Wilde seems to have the facility 
and verve of the famous pianist. 

Rosza, who did a routine job 
with this score as he is too busy to 
devote himself wholly to one picture 
at a time, is a well-schooled com- 
poser from Hungary via Leipzig. 
He is a free-lancer and has an en- 
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viable position in Hollywood, being 
considered an able film-scorer and a 
serious musician whose works are 
played “outside” by the symphony 
orchestras and chamber music de- 
votees. Just now he is scoring 
“Dark Waters” with Louisiana 
folk-song, to be released by United 
Artists. His “Jungle Book” score 
was recorded and the music for film 
critics’ choice, “Double Indemnity”, 
brought him approval for his fate 
themes. 


From Motives to Moods 


This leitmotiv music, long used 
by the music men from the theatre 
ranks, is giving place to mood mu- 
sic, atmosphere and over-all scoring 
which the experienced Max Steiner 
of Warner Bros. calls “symphony 
music”. Erich Korngold of the 
same studio is addicted to it as well. 
Steiner was the first to point out 
the music closely synchronized with 
action, such as he writes, 
““Mickey-Mouse” music. 


as 


There has been progress through 


friction in film-music circles the 
past year. The theatre men, ar- 
rangers, technical experts of the 


“Mickey-Mouse” school are still the 
favorites of the producers who are 
a little apprehensive about the sym- 
phonists, the mood-music writers 
and the new musical resources ad- 
vocated by Hanns Eisler and his 12- 
tone scale from Schonberg. 
Alexander Tansman belongs with 
the symphonists. Everyone ex- 
pected him to be asked to do the 
Chopin picture. The sustained mood 
music of his score for Duvivier and 
Boyer’s “Flesh and Fantasy” raised 
an ordinary picture to a semblance 
of art. When some very good 
storm music had to be left on the 
cutting-room floor, the producers 
picked it up for a short called “Des- 
tiny”. 
Russian Ratoff 


born, Gregory 






of the 


( Right) 


Leo Forbstein of 
Warner Brothers 
with 
Staff — Tom Satter- 
field, Frank Perkins, 
Conrad Salinger, 
Carroll Huxley and 
Joseph Nussbaum 
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evidently believes the symphonist is 
better to cope with the psychologi- 
cal and national drama. He has 
chosen Tansman for “Paris Under- 
ground” to be released this Spring. 

Prokofieff’s ‘‘Peter and the Wolt” 
is a notable example of Micky- 
Mouse music. Rosza adopted that 
technic in “The Jungle Book” and 
again in the Brazilian ‘“Jacare” 
with its woodwind scherzo for mon- 
keys and sliding strings for the boa 
constrictor. 


Gershwin Film Anticipated 


“The Life of George Gershwin” 
being made at Warner Bros. should 
be an easier success than Chopin’s 
“Song to Remember” for Gershwin 
is not a legendary figure nor is his 
music spectacularly emotional. Ray 
Heindorf and Steiner are basing it 
on the “Rhapsody in Blue” of 
course, and it will be a well-turned- 
out feature, an example of func- 
tional design in film music. It is to 
be hoped they will include Gersh 
win, the artist and wistful genius, 
too, but perhaps that is too much 
to expect. 

An entirely different musical film 
story built around an English com 
poser-murderer is ‘‘Hangover 
Square” at 20th Century-Fox. The 
bright young radio maestro Bernard 
Herrmann is responsible for the 
scoring. The picture contains a 
build-up for a piano concerto, or 
part of one. The publicity blurbs 
say it took Herrmann six weeks to 
write a “concerto so good it could 
be played by the finest symphony 
orchestras without criticism.” 

“Voice in the Wind” was built 
upon a concerto too. But the Rus- 
sian, Michel Michelet, was smart 
enough to make one out of Sme- 
tana’s “Moldau.” It is so good as 
a piano composition that Theodore 
Presser is publishing it. Michelet 

(Continued on page 220) 
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"I Did Not Raise My Boy to Be a Drummer" Must Be Foremost in Mrs. Isabel Eddy's Mind from 
the Expression on Her Face. Karl Kiffe Seems to Enjoy the Clatter. The Drummer, of Course, 
Is Mrs. Eddy's Boy, Nelson 


Being Convinced That Half a Horse Is Better Than None, 
Gaucho Norman Cordon Uses His Statuesque Mount for 
a Leaning Post 


Joseph Dunninger Finds Ample Material for Exploration as He 
Reads the Mind of Basso Buffo Baccaloni 


Sgt. Eugene List Bats 
Out a "Boxing Glove 
Boogie". Assistant 
Entertainers, Pfc. Joe 
Cook, Jr., Cpl. Harry 
Bernstein and Cpl. 
Danny White 


A Case of Man-Bites- 
Dog. Karl Krueger 
Plays the Harmonica 
While Larry Adler 
Conducts 


U. S. Army Signal Corps Harold Stein 
MUSICAL AMERICA 





IN and OUT 


Character 








Being Allergic to Spirit Gum, Robert Weede Sprouts a Beard to Facilitate His Rigo- 
letto Make-up. With Apologies to Monty Woolley, His Friends Now Call Him 
"The Beard" 


Yes Sir, That's 
My Baby—Or 
Is 1t?7—Or 
What Is It? 
Let Helen 
Jepson and 
Jimmy Mel- 
ton Figure It 
Out 


Ben Greenhaus 


Gregory Ratoff Gives Metropolitan Make-up Expert Senz a 
Few Pointers on Leonard Warren's Beard for “La Traviata” 


Baritone Gerhard Pechner, an Expert 
Cook, Poses in His Favorite Chef's John Brownlee Togged Up for His Harry A Favorite Scene from Opera—the Love Duet. But 
Uniform Lauder Act Donald Dame's Partner Is Only a Plaster Prima Donna 
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Federation Launches Post-War Plan 


J ITH Russian armies thun- 
dering almost at the gates 
of Berlin and the German 

offensive checked in the West, one 
almost inevitably turns to conjec- 
ture as to what will be the impact 
on present-day living when the 
conflict that has involved the whole 
civilized world for the past six 
years is at an end. 

Not that anyone who thinks 
soundly will anticipate an immedi- 
ate and hilarious celebration of V 
Day. Victory, like the elusive pros- 
perity of a decade or two ago, is 
obviously very far around the cor- 
ner. 

But that we will have to accus- 
tom ourselves to living in an en- 
tirely different world when the war 
is over is a conclusion none of us 
can escape. If we are to live in it 
without bewilderment, resentment, 
or even a mild measure of hysteria, 
some form of psychological prepa- 
ration is therefore imperative. 

It is realization of this fact that 
has prompted the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs to initiate 
a long-term program of post-war 
planning. 


Course Had Been Smooth 


The history of the Federation up 
to the outbreak of the war was 
presumably much the same as that 
of other cultural organizations. For 
nearly a half century our course 
had been relatively smooth. We had 
had our occasional setbacks, it is 
true. A flood that cancelled a bi- 
ennial and necessitated a last-min- 
ute transference to another city at 
an inevitable financial loss was one 
of them. But in the main our pro- 
gram had developed in natural se- 
quence, with each new avenue of 
activity opening up quite logically 
out of the old, and a personnel to 
carry it forward becoming easily 
available. Until recently we had 
never faced hard choices or the 
necessity for substantial reorgani- 
zation. Then came the war and an 
inevitable alteration in the whole 
American way of life. I presume 
that with other organizations as 
with our own, this had at first the 
effect of a shock, but ultimately the 
impact galvanized us into more ef- 
fective action than ever before. Un- 
der more difficult living conditions 
than we as individuals had ever 
faced (even though in comparison 
with the situation confronting the 
peoples of other countries it is un- 
intelligent to refer to them as hard- 
ships) we found ourselves initia- 
ting a whole new range of projects. 
The war had called for a mobili- 
zation of all the resources of the 
country, cultural and otherwise, 
and we were determined not to be 
found wanting. 

Our War Service program, for 
which money has positively flowed 
in from our clubs and State Fed- 
erations, is but one of many war- 
born projects which have given new 
life and impetus to our organiza- 
tion. The magnificent total of more 
than one million articles of musi- 
cal equipment contributed to our 
fighting forces, reported by our 
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War Service Program to Be 
Extended and Expanded to 
Encompass Rehabilitation 


Measures Following Settle- 


ment of Peace 


By Anne M. Gannett 


National War Service Chairman 
at the Board Meeting in Tulsa in 
the fall, has now been augmented 
by many thousands more. Our Mu- 
sic in Hospitals program, our 
American Composition program, 
are a few of many enterprises al- 
ready reported in the columns of 
MusicAL AMERICA, which have 
either grown out of the war, or 
have taken a new direction because 
of war conditions. Everywhere 
there has been an intensification of 
our efforts. Because of the war we 
are geared to a productive capac- 
ity unique in our history. The prob- 
lem which now confronts us is how 
to conserve what we have gained; 
how to keep this supercharged dy- 
namo running at its present speed 
when the war is over. This, then, 
is the reason underlying the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study 
the post-war function of the Fed- 
eration and report at the next Bi- 
ennial Convention. 
this was to 


Originally report 


have been given at the convention 
scheduled for June 26 to 30 in 
Chicago. But the war emergency 
has cancellation and 
the committee will have 18 months 
in which to work. 


necessitated 


We have what I regard as a 
justifiable pride in the distinction 
and prior accomplishments of this 
committee. It is composed of three 
men and two women, all of whom 
have had broad-gauged experience 
in educational, international and 
even more highly specialized fields. 

Dean of its members is Dr. 
James Rowland Angell, for 16 
years president and now president 
emeritus of Yale University. Wide 
teaching and administrative experi- 
ence in colleges and universities in 
this country and abroad have given 
him a breadth of viewpoint that 
seemed to us to constitute unusual 
equipment for our task. He has 
been prominently identified with 
both the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
Foundations, is president of the 


Larry Gordo 


Three Members of the Post-War Planning Committee of NFMC, Dr. Willem 
Van de Wall, Olga Samaroff-Stokowski and Lyman Bryson. (Seated) Mrs. Guy 
Patterson Gannett, President, Ex-Officio 


English Union of the 
United trustee of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, a director of New York Uni- 
versity’s Hall of Fame, and Public 
Service Counselor of the National 


Speaking 
States, a 


Broadcasting Company. 


A second member of the com- 


mittee is Lyman Bryson, whose 
voice and personality are familiar 
to millions of radio listeners 
through his frequent appearances 
as leader of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s stimulating dis- 
cussion program, The People’s 
Platform. Since 1934 he has been 
Professor of Adult Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and since 1934 also Direc- 
tor of Education for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. He is presi- 
dent of the American Association 
for Adult Education, Chairman of 
the Institute for Inter-Cultural 
Studies, and secretary of the An- 
nual Conference on Science, Phil- 
osophy and Religion. 

The third male member of the 
committee, Dr. Willem Van de 
Wall, has been connected with the 
National Federation of Music 
Clubs in advisory and other capaci- 
ties for a number of years. His 
most recent service, in the admin- 
istration immediately preceding 
mine, was as our National Chair- 
man of Rural Music. Since 1921 he 
has been the director of the Com- 
mittee for the Study of Music in 
Institutions, and has written some 
of the most valuable volumes avail- 
able on this subject. He has lec- 
tured on music education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
been a visiting professor at Colum- 
bia, and has been connected with 
the faculties of both the University 
of Kentucky and the University of 
Louisiana, at the latter as director 
of the School of Music and pro- 
fessor of Music Education. He is 
currently conducting a course at 
New York University dealing with 
the use of music in caring for the 
physically and mentally ill. 


On the Distaff Side 


Upholding the honor of the di- 
staff side on our post-war planning 
committee are two women who can 
offer a wealth of experience and 
knowledge, comparable with that of 
their masculine colleagues. One of 
these is Mme. Olga Samaroff-Sto- 
kowski, who certainly needs no in- 
troduction. That she is an interna- 
tional figure in the world of music 
is well known. She has recently 
been named Music Representative 
on the State Department’s Advis- 
ory Committee for Inter-American 
Relations. Her Layman’s Music 
Courses are always among the 
widely attended events of the win- 
ter. Radio and television are other 
avenues she has successfully ex- 
plored. 

The second feminine member of 
the committee, Mrs. A. J. Hanna, 
is the wife of a member of the 
Rollins College faculty, and is con- 
stantly associated with the group of 
intellectuals who have made the 
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USIC has taken its part in 

the ranks of the war-mak- 

ers, and marches to battle 
as successfully as tanks and infan- 
try, says John Peyser, who is on 
loan as a civilian from OWI to the 
Psychological Warfare Division at 
Supreme Headquarters of the Al- 
lied Expeditionary Forces. Peyser, 
who worked in television before the 
war, and who is the nephew of 
Herbert Peyser of MusicaL AMER- 
1ca’s staff, is in the United States 
on a mission at the moment of this 
writing, but will soon return to 
Luxembourg, where the PWD is 
doing a fine job of making music a 
potent weapon of war. 

Decidedly not for the entertain- 
ment of the Germans, but as a sub- 
tle demonstration of morale, Radio 
Luxembourg, the second most pow- 
erful sending station on the conti- 
nent, emits music for three hours 
and fifteen minutes a day during a 
broadcast schedule from 6 p. m. to 
1 a.m. So successful is the idea, 
and so worried about its results are 
the Germans, that they “jam” Lux- 
embourg’s emission whenever pos- 
sible—a sure sign of its effective- 
ness. 

“What hurts them,” says Peyser, 
“is that we are demonstrating that 
even during a war, artistic effort 
still continues and compositions and 
artists are still being developed. 
We prove that even their own mu- 
sic can be performed better by Al- 
lied Nations artists. And we are 
tearing down and counteracting the 
continual German harping that they 
are the only people who can pro- 
duce quality music. 


Play All Kinds of Music 

“We play every kind of music— 
even Wagner, and this in spite of 
the fact that our chief of the sta- 
tion, William Harlan Hale, doesn’t 
care for Wagner—just a personal 
opinion. Working with Hale, first 
in the conception of the idea and 
in its carrying out, are Lt. Col. 
Samuel R. Rosenbaum, formerly of 
the board of directors of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra; Etienne Amyot, 
a concert pianist of the BBC, and 
Wendell Adams, formerly of the 
CBS music division. The PWD 
took over the operation of Radio 
Luxembourg when Luxembourg 
was liberated, and is still function- 
ing full tilt. 

“Unlike most other stations which 
are doing information work, Lux- 
embourg can broadcast a quantity 
of music between information pe- 
riods. The programs are carefully 
and cannily outlined: each period 
to do a particular job. But unlike 
the music which is used definitely 
for ‘bait’, such as a Viennese hour 
which I will describe later, most of 
these programs carry their own 
message to the German people. 
Each day the two main programs 
are a half hour of the best Ameri- 
can dance music, announced in 


French, and a symphonic list every 
night between 10:30 and 11:15. At 
present we are using transcriptions. 

“With the greatest care for pro- 
gram balance, we choose music of 
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Music as a WEAPON 





Radio Luxembourg Uses 


Broadcasts 


Daily as a Strong Morale Factor 


in Psychological War 





By Frances Quaintance Eaton 


a regional character and pick our 


artists by nationality. Never is 
any known pro-Nazi artist used, 
but such a_ noted ‘objector’ as 


Bruno Walter is plugged heavily. 
The program notes, announced in 
French and German, are as objec- 
tive as possible, giving the back- 
ground of the musician and con- 
ventional information about the 
music—never any didactic state- 
ments—thus letting the music speak 
for itself. 


Audience Is Huge 

“You will have to take our 
word for it that there is an enor- 
mous listening audience. Some of 
our knowledge of this comes from 
the questioning of prisoners and of 
the people in towns we occupy. For 
example, a German questioned had 
heard Toscanini for the first time, 
and was amazed that such a musi- 
cian existed in the Allied world. 

“The ‘bait’ program which I 
mentioned is called “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods’, and is carefully 
sandwiched between two informa- 
tion programs, making a definite 
bridge between them. Folk music 





is used here, the old tunes which 
the Viennese love. 

“We are also doing a program 
for French workers and prisoners 
in Germany every night at 11:45, 
which is building up a French au- 
dience for important programs lat- 
er in the night. Luckily, we cap- 
tured a fine library of 20,000 
French records in Luxembourg and 
these, in addition to the records 
supplied by OWI, are regularly 
used. Folk tunes and popular mu- 
sic must carry the burden here. 


String Ensemble Formed 


“Some new serious composition 
has come out of Radio Luxembourg 
already, to give you a sidelight. 
Wendell Adams wrote some string 
trios, and we have played a sona- 
ta by Don Brenner, chief engineer, 
who is also a musician. Another 
sidelight is the formation of a string 
ensemble from Luxembourg musi- 
cians, who would not collaborate 
during the occupation, and would 
not play until we found them and 
hired them as station musicians. 
The first time they played an ar- 
rangement of the ‘Rhapsody in 
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Signal Corps Photo 


The Guns Were Still Shelling the Port of Brest When These Two Had Music in 
Their Foxhole. Left, Pfc. Gabriel Garcia from Taylor, Tex.; Right, Walter Zelinski, 
of the Bronx 

























Blue’ under the heaviest bombard- 
ment the city ever had, they never 
missed a note. 


“A 35-piece symphony is also be- 
ing formed through the coopera- 
tion of the PWD, SHAEF and the 


Luxembourg Government. They 
hope to have Barbirolli as a guest 


conductor, and others as they come 
our way. 
“This is a true combined opera- 


tions job. Concerned in it are 
American civilians on loan from 
OWI, British civilians from the 
Political Warfare Executive, the 


Ministry of Information and the 
BBC, British and American mili- 
tary personnel consisting of enlist- 
ed men and officers, and French 
civilian and military personnel. 


Began in Italy 


“The first use of music as a 
weapon was when Radio Bari, in 
southeast Italy was taken over. We 
formed an 85-piece symphony from 
refugees among Italians, Yugosla- 
vians and others, plus what musi- 
cians were left in Bari and gave 
concerts which are open to public 
subscription. The orchestra was 
medium to bad, but got better and 
continued to play for a year and a 
half. Finally it became self-sup- 
porting. The Italians were attract- 
ed, rather to our surprise, and ‘life 
began again in Italy’. 

“Even Radio Rome, at that time 
under German control, took notice 
and scornfully criticized our per- 
formances from a musical stand- 
point. Here our policy of never 
arguing with the Germans stood us 
in good stead—because we couldn’t 
have anyway. The performances 
were pretty bad at first. Later the 
San Carlo opened in Naples, and 
at the same time we formed an 
opera company in Bari, strictly for 
the Italians. I won’t comment on 
the quality, but it was a great suc- 
cess, playing the standard reper- 
toire, and using the orchestra al- 
ready formed for the pit ensemble. 
Rome was a ‘natural’, for music 
never really stopped there. 

“And so we carried on to Lux- 
embourg. There is still a tremen- 
dous work to do in this field but 
we have already proved our point. 
Music is, indeed, a weapon”. 
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The Latest Addition 
to Robert Casade- 
sus's Family Also 
Goes for the Piano— 
Feet First! 


Ben Greenhaus 
Sponsor and Star and Two Generations: Richard Crooks (Right) and Richard, 
Jr., Who Just Finished Pre-flight Training. On the Left, Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Jr., and His Daughter, Elizabeth 


Erich Kastan 


A Letter from Staff Sergeant Rupert or Maybe Sergeant Werner, Both Morley and Gearhart Find at Least Nadia Reisenberg Enjoys a Happy 
Serving Overseas with the U. S. Army, Brings Joy to the Entire Trapp Family a Roof to Live On. A Pent House Reunion with Her Son, Alexander 
as Their Mother (Baroness Maria) Reads It Aloud Goes with It, However Sherman, Seaman First Class, on 

Furlough 


yames Abresch 


Nothing Like Breaking in an Accompanist 
Carmen and Mario Arrau with Their Father, Lake Michigan Has a Lure for Emile Baume, His Wife Young, Even if She's Your Daughter, Thinks 


Claudio and Their Daughter, Graziella Samuel Dushkin 
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The Sanroma Daughters, in Chronological Order, Are Marisol, Amelia Mercedes, 
Mercedes Josefina and Natalia. If the Names Are Difficult, Just Call Them 
Opus | in C, 2 in D, 3 in E and 4 in F, Says Their Father 


Jascha Heifetz Looks Over Daughter Josepha'’s Opus |. It's 
an Arrangement for Two Pianos 


ui Cosmo-sueo 
and the 


A Family of Chess Fans — Raoul Jobin, His Wife, Therese, 
Children: Claudette, Andre and Baby France 


Regina Resnik Gives 

Her Brother, Jack, 

Some Pointers on His 
Home Work 


Ben Greenhaus 


Sidney Foster Tells 
His Son a Thing or 
Two About the Piano, 
or Is It Vice Versa? 
huwaid Uzern 
Walter Cassel Doing Something Practical About Gasoline Rationing. The 
Whole Family Fits in Neatly 
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Jan Levoslav Bella 


T is a well known fact that 
Richard Wagner during his 
younger wrote several 
experimental dramatic pieces and 
which he 
It is less well known, how- 
ever, that 
dared to provide these unused texts 
of Wagner with music of their 
own: These were Johann Friedrich 
Kitt] (1809-1868), who wrote the 
music for Wagner’s _ libretto, 
“Bianca and Giuseppe, or the 
French Before Nice,” and Jan 
Levoslav Bella (1843-1936), who 
performed the same function for 
“Wayland the Smith.” 

Kittl enjoyed a certain degree of 
fame in Europe during his life- 
time as director of the Prague Con- 
servatory. He was one of those 
forerunners of Smetana, men of 
purely Czech origin, who still 
feared in that day of overwhelm- 
ingly Germanized politics before 
1860 to identify themselves com- 
pletely with the Czech cause. This 
mission was reserved for Smetana. 

Kittl was the son of an official 
at Orlik Castle, situated high above 
the Vitava River in Southern Bo- 
hemia, and owned by Prince 
Schwarzenberg, the conqueror of 
Napoleon. His father saw to it that 
the boy had piano instruction from 
an early age and sent him to the 
Latin School at Prague where his 
musical education was continued. At 
sixteen he made his first attempts 
at composition and produced a one- 
act opera, “Daphnis’s Grave.” Asa 
law student at the University of 
Prague he devoted himself simul- 
taneously to a systematic study of 
music theory with the then “music 
Pope” of Prague, the composer 
Vaclav Jan Tomasek, who gave him 
a solid foundation of the post-Mo- 
zart school, with a definite leaning 
toward romanticism and folk music. 
Soon afterward young Kittl com- 
posed not only music to Czech texts 
with the character of folk songs, 
but symphonies, overtures and 
chamber music works into which 
were occasionally woven melodies 
of a folk nature. However, the ro- 
manticism of Spohr and Mendels- 
sohn became Kittl’s musical guiding 
star. In 1836 he won his first suc- 
cess with a concert comprising a 
nonet, a septet and an overture of 
his own composition. 

He carried on for some years as 


years 
librettos never set to 
music. 
two 


only composers 
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librettist for 


By Jan Lowenbach 


a fiscal employee with music as a 
secondary occupation but in 1842 
he gave up his position and devoted 
himself wholly to his art. When 
Dionys Weber resigned that year 
as director of the Prague Conserva- 
tory Kittl was chosen from thirteen 
competing candidates to replace him 
in this post which he kept until 
1867. Under his leadership the rep- 
utation of the Conservatory in- 
creased, for Kittl represented pro- 
gressive tendencies and eagerly ad- 








vanced the new romanticism which 
naturally included Liszt and Wag- 


ner. 

When young Smetana decided to 
become a music instructor in Prague 
it was Kittl who immediately rec- 
ognized his talent and recommended 
him as piano teacher to the family 
of Count Thun. But it is also true 
that by 1863 when Smetana entered 
his first opera, “The Brandenburg- 
ers in Bohemia”, in a competition 
sponsored by Count Harrach, the 
high-living Kittl was already in the 
midst of a physical breakdown. He 
missed his duties at the conserva- 
tory, drank heavily, had to drop out 
of his jury membership and as a 
result of irregular way of life was 
finally relieved of his post as di- 
rector. He then withdrew to Lissa 
in Posen where he died. 

Wagner met Kittl in November, 
1832. After a visit with Count 
Pachta at the latter’s estate, Pravo- 
nin, Wagner stayed in Prague for a 
fairly long time, with the intention 
of arranging a first performance for 
his symphony. While in Prague 
he wrote and completed the outline 
for an opera text, “The Wedding”, 
whose medieval romantic theme al- 
ready contained many elements of 
his succeeding work. 


The genesis of this later text 
which appears among Wagner’s 
writings under the title of “The 
Noble Bride or Bianca and Giu- 
seppe”, lay in the year 1836, the 
period when Wagner was making 
every possible effort to establish 
contact with the Paris opera. He 
writes in “My Life:” “Those mag- 
nificent theatrical possibilities were 
already in my dreams when [| con- 
ceived “Rienzi” but now my dearest 
wish was to reach directly into the 








undisputed heart of Europe’s op- 
eratic world without pausing on my 
way. Before quitting Magdeburg I 
had taken Heinrich Koenig’s ro- 
mance, “The Noble Bride”, as the 
theme of a grand opera, composed 
in five acts and couched in the 
height of effulgent French style. 
After completing the scenic draft 
I sent the opera, in its French trans- 
lation, from Koenigsberg to Scribe 
in Paris. [Scribe had done the li- 
bretto for “The Hugenots” which 
had achieved a sensational success 
in Paris that very year.] The manu- 
script was accompanied by a letter 
to the renowned operatic poet, sug- 


gesting that I would permit him to 
use my plot if in exchange he would 
obtain for me the post of composer 
of music for the Paris Opera. As 
a demonstration of my talent in 
this field I also presented him with 


Johann Friedrich Kitt 


a copy of the score of “Liebesver- 
bot”. 

Needless to state, 
Frenchman failed to respond to this 
generous offer from a wholly un- 


the famous 


known composer and a later inter- 
cession with him was not much use 
either. Wagner himself did not pur- 
sue the matter further for without 
Scribe there seemed little prospect 
of a Parisian success. Instead he 
busied himself with the preparations 
for “Rienzi”. Glasenapp tells us 
that in June, 1837, Scribe actually 
did answer Wagner’s second letter 
and apologized for the delay, stating 
that he had not received the first 
one. In a letter to Lewald dated 
November 12, 1838, however, Wag- 
ner was still worrying about 
Scribe’s silence although it already 
seems clear that by then “Rienzi” 
was far more important to him than 
anything else. In the fall of 1842 
while preliminary work for “Rienzi” 
was going on in Dresden, and Reis- 
siger, the conductor of the Court 
Theatre despaired over his poor 
librettos, Wagner, desiring his rec- 
ognition, finished the sketch of his 
own libretto in verse. But Reissiger 
turned down the text and Wagner 
dedicated it to his friend in Prague, 
Kittl. 

Of course, “Bianca and Giuseppe” 
is not to be compared with Wag- 
ner’s later texts. It is a naive and 
youthful work, a typical romantic 
tale of love and murder reflecting 
the spirit of its time and conforming 
painstakingly with the rigid stage 
requirements of that day. The ac- 
tion takes place in 1793, the histori- 
cal background being the plunder of 
the city of Nice by the French. 
There are frequent reminders of 
the texts of Auber and Thomas. 
Bianca, daughter of the Marchese 
de Malvi is to wed Count Rivoli. 
She, however, is beloved by a child- 
hood friend, Giuseppe. He swears 
“ruin and death to the thief of my 
happiness!” Rivoli had tossed aside 
his fallen sister, Brigitta, and earned 

(Continued on page 196) 


Two Composers Who Dared To Delve 
Into the Ragbag of the Master 


Magician’s Discarded Texts 
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Dear Musical America: 


I don’t have to remind many of 
you that George Hager, whose early 
departure from a mundane world is 
recorded elsewhere in this issue, 
was my esteemed colleague on this 
page for a good many years. Col- 
league and, I may now admit, con- 
stant rival. George was not an easy 
man to match when it came to liter- 
ate humor. Whether he was hurling 
the barbed shaft of satire or merely 
indulging a bit of cracker-barrel 
whimsy, his “Scherzando Sketches” 
revealed the unmistakable hand of a 
master jester. A line here, a simple 
stroke there were enough to evoke 
a nuance guaranteed to bring a 
laugh—a warm, happy laugh, never 
bitter, never malicious. Those 
sketches — clever, informed, cogent 
and artistic—will remain documents 
of the musical times. 

And now George has gone on to 
that other sphere to which I never 
can aspire. If the angels really play 
harps, you may be sure that George 
will limn one with a halo over one 
eye, three strings broken and the 
“Faust” Waltzes upside down on 
the music-rack. 

. 2-2 

John Carter writes me about the 
things being done at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center for 
the purpose of “forwarding good 
music to the sailormen.” From 
what he says I should judge that 
the musical welfare of the sailors 
is being well looked after. I think 
I can do no better than to quote 
some passages from his letter, 
which conveys the facts better than 
I could. Listen: 

“As you know my last season 
was a bang-up job with the greatest 
artists in our field taking part and 
giving graciously of their time and 
effort. Bartlett and Robertson, 
Martinelli, Browning, Lazzar, War- 
ren, Carter, Cleva conducting our 
orchestra, Margaret Spencer, Car- 
rol Glenn, Chicago Symphony with 
Defauw, Steber, Paulee, Larry Ad- 
ler, Piatigorsky, Ruth Draper, To- 
katyan, Varnay, Jepson, Casadesus, 
Kreisler, Menuhin and Antoine. 


You can see what a glamorous ar- 
ray of star-studded talent I have 
been able to present to the men at 
Great Lakes and this year I con- 
tinue to do the same thing. 

“We ended our season with the 
Paulist Choir with Father Eugene 
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O’Malley conducting, at which con- 
cert I took part in singing solo and 
with the choir. I continue to take 
part in the musical activities as far 
as the concerts are concerned, be- 
ing the only and exclusive manager, 
agent, Majo-domo or whatever you 
would like to call me. The artists 
have been most generous and only I 
can—and do—know what they must 
go through to set aside a date for 
us up here in the north woods, al- 
though when they get here they 
realize that it was worth the trip. 
. .. Our concert orchestra is superb, 
our theater is the last word in mod- 
ern building and the stage is per- 
fect in every respect. I am grate- 
ful to my friends and colleagues 
who have made this program of 
mine possible. .. . 

“Occasionally I take part in one 
of these programs, but I would 
rather that the men hear these art- 
ists and get to know them. I take 
part in many activities away from 
the station, mainly the war bond 
shows, hospital shows, and last week 
I did my first television show”. 

When I recall some of the things 
that were offered soldiers and sail- 
ors during the last war in the name 
of musical entertainment I have a 
comforting sense that the world, 
after all, ‘do move’’! 





* * * 


In spite of all this talk about 
translating operas and song texts 
into English I am beginning seri- 
ously to wonder if it will not soon 
become necessary to agitate for the 
translation of so-called English into 
something the average person can 
understand. Take, for instance, the 
following, which has to do with a 
recital for service men by Eugene 
List and his wife, Carrol Glenn, 
and heralded by the camp paper as 
follows: 

“Sgt. List will piano-solo the fol- 
lowing table of basic compositions: 

Prelude, Minor, G sharp, Rach- 
maninoff type. 

Works, Fire; Debussy, V. 3. 

Blue, Rhapsody in; Gershwin. 
This operation will be accomplished 
with dual pianos, Sanford Schlussel, 
Miss Glenn’s accompanist, acting as 
co-pilot. 

Oranges (U. S. Standard, Seed- 
less), Love of Three; March from 
Prokofieff, arr. by Heifetz. 

Murmurs, Sea (Ref. POM In- 
structions) by Castelnuovo - Te- 
desco. 

Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
cioso at the Midnight Pass Table. 
By Saint-Saens. 

All performances, of course, will 
be by the numbers”, 

_ Come to think of it, this lingo 
isn’t meant to be the King’s English 
at all! It’s evidently Army talk 
and so it demands a special diction- 
ary—subject, I presume, to official 
censorship ! 

* * * 

My worthy correspondent Carl 
Simpson, in Cleveland, has written 
me once more. This time he has 
been reading about the various 
books and plays banned in Boston 
and that has led him to wonder 
what would happen “if the Metro- 
politan Opera had to submit its 
repertoire for approval during its 
visits to that city”. 

Well, Mr. Simpson is not the 
first to have been agitated by this 
problem of taking steps to disinfect 
various opera plots. And it does not 
have to be for the exclusive preser- 
vation of Boston’s purity, either. For 
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decades, indeed for generations, 
there have been folks who became 
more or less wrought up over the 
various moral problems presented 
by opera. Mr. Simpson in his mis- 
stve specifies “Rigoletto”, “Manon”, 
“Traviata”, “Cavalleria”, “Pagli- 
acci”, ‘“‘Rosenkavalier”’, “Faust”, 
“Figaro”, “Norma” and the Wag- 
ner works. I am only surprised he 
did not mention “Carmen”—surely, 
he must remember that when Bi- 
zet’s opera was first given in Paris 
(of all places!) there were calls 
for interference by the Prefect of 
the Seine, whose good offices were 
solicited for the purpose of toning 
down certain features of Mme. 
Galli-Marié’s cigarette girl. 


As for “Traviata”, has Mr. 
Simpson forgotten what some peo- 
ple wrote about the “foul and pesti- 
lent horrors of the book”? Didn’t 
even Beethoven deplore the fact 
that Mozart could set to music such 
“gross and licentious pieces” as 
“Figaro” and “Don Giovanni” and 
have not innumerable props of vir- 
tue in the 19th Century been scan- 
dalized by “Cosi fan Tutte”? But 
this is all old stuff and Boston is 
no worse in this regard than count- 
less other communities in the old 
world as well as the new. 


I wonder if Mr. Simpson remem- 
bers how one pure soul went about 
cleansing Charpentier’s “Louise” 
when it became a question of trans- 
lating into English Louise’s aria 
“Depuis le jour oi je me suis don- 
née”! It read: “E’er since the day 
thou led’st me to the altar”! 

* * * 


And now they tell us that the 
various war-time shortages extend 
even to chicken feathers! It seems 
that when Hugh Thompson made 
his first appearance recently as 
Papageno in “The Magic Flute” at 
the Metropolitan it was found nec- 
essary to replace the feathers which 
form part of the costume of Mo- 
zart’s bird-catcher with leather 
strips painted to look like chicken 
feathers. Personally, I was under 
the impression that there was a de- 
cided shortage of leather, which is 


one of the reasons why shoes are 
rationed. But are all kinds of 
feathers scarce today? And is there 
any law which requires Papageno 
to wear the adornments of a chick- 
en? Don’t you imagine it might be 
an interesting departure for Ta- 
mino’s traveling companion to go 
about in peacock feathers, which, to 
the best of my knowledge are not 
used for war purposes? Or even 
ostrich feathers? Just think of 
those headdresses of ostrich plumes 
the Faninal retainers still continue 
to sport in the second act of “Rosen- 
kavalier” ! 
* * * 

My various reflections on mis- 
timed applause and its consequences 
have brought me a missive from a 
lady in Pasadena, Cal., whose name 
is Florence Jubb. Miss (or Mrs.) 
Jubb tells me she wonders what 
critics would say if a conductor 
“had the courage or nerve to re- 
verse the order of the last two 
movements of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pa- 
thetique’, so as to play the slow 
movement before the third” thus, 
presumably, encouraging the audi- 
ence to applaud in the right place 
and to keep quiet where noisy dem- 
onstrations are out of order. 

Well, I cannot imagine any con- 
ductor worth his salt doing anything 
of the sort. To play the Adagio la- 
mentoso ahead of the march would 
be to miss the whole point of the 
symphony. My correspondent be- 
lieves that “if Tchaikovsky had not 
been in such an unhealthy morose 
mood when he wrote the symphony 
he might have decided not to leave 
us in such an absolutely ‘let down’ 
condition at the end”. No doubt 
she is quite right. For my own 
part I feel inclined to add that if 
the composer had not been “in such 
an unhealthy morose mood” he 
would probably not have written the 
symphony at all! second-guesses 
your 


[—— 





National Concert and Artists Corporation 


Alfred H. Morton, President of NCAC 
and Chairman of the Board of Civic Con- 


cert Service, Inc. 


Responsibility Sensed 
By NCAC In World 
Crisis 


66 HE extraordinary events of the 

time in which we are living 
cause all of us to reflect more deeply 
on our responsibilities”, says Alfred 
H. Morton, president of National 
Concert and Artists Corporation and 
chairman of the board of Civic Con- 
cert Service, Inc. “We who are en- 
gaged in activities that relate to the 
‘fourth estate’ have always felt spe- 
cially privileged, and today that sense 
of privilege is charged with a force- 
ful element of responsibility. As we 
read the daily headlines that argue 
for and rebel against this or that plan 
for maintaining the post war peace, 
we are stimulated to think of the fac- 
tors that have always served to bring 
people closer to each other. The 
tangled maze of world affairs presents 
very few stable elements to cling to. 
Among those few the arts, especially 
music, has survived through all times 
as a strong component of basic human 
understanding. It might almost be 
termed the spiritual Esperanto. Those 
who create music, those who inter- 
pret it, and those who act as ‘pur- 
veyors’ share the responsibility for 
maintaining that component at a vig- 
orous and superior level of activity. 
The record speaks well for all of these 
groups. Despite the staggering physi- 
cal and mental impact of the war, the 
creative spirit in the world has not 
been destroyed nor even weakened. 
Important new works are being per- 
formed in concert halls, some of which 
will take their place in the ranks of 
the masterpieces, and in all fields of 
interpretative art a new generation 
of young talent has come to the fore, 
managing careers brilliantly along 
with the overwhelming responsibilities 
that history has bestowed upon it. In 
army camps, at hospital bases, behind 
the battle lines all over the world, the 
musicians and theatre folk have given 
magnificently of their talent to build 
new courage and inspiration in battle- 
weary people. And those more for- 
tunate who can gather in concert halls 
and theatres on the homefront have 
demonstrated by their overwhelming 
support that their contribution is no 
less welcome here. We have done a 
good job—we intend to continue to 
do one. It demands that we constant- 
ly remain alert for new talent and 
new ideas with which to serve an 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Whither Music? 
By Marks LE&vIng 


‘VERY year immediately after 
the Christmas holidays all the 
national and local managers from 
New York to San Francisco and from 
Seattle to Miami begin to sharpen 
their pencils to write their reports, 
impressions, and prognostications for 
that monument of musicdom, the Spe- 
cial Issue of MusicAL AMERICA. For 
many years I have contributed my 
annual blurb to this literary output. 
Like all the others, I have kept re- 
peating my amazement at the rising 
curve of the music business, the in- 
creasing number of music courses, the 
growth. of Civic and Community 
towns, the expanding opportunities for 
American musicians, etc. etc. 

For more than 25 years I have 
watched what John Nesbit would call 
the Passing Parade of our musical 
life. | have studied and matched the 
uninterrupted procession of great and 
near great artists from the late, la- 
mented Caruso to our newest and 
youngest diva, Munsel. I have watched 
and studied the energetic procession 
of national managers, the so-called 
wholesalers of music, from the late 
and genial Fitz Hugh Haensel to one 
of our newest acquisitions, the much 
alive and aggresive Colston Leigh. I 
have watched and studied the pro- 
cession of critics from the late, irre- 
placeable James Huneker to our re- 
cent alphabetical array of young 
fledglings earnestly seeking a place in 
the sun. I have watched and dealt 
with a long procession of local man- 
agers, the so-called retailers of music, 
from the incredible L. E. Behymer of 
Los Angeles to our recent hopefuls in 
various towns who have decided to 
climb upon the speeding wagon of our 
war prosperity. I have kept wonder- 
ing as to what contribution any of 
us or all of us are making to our mu- 
sical life and the influence we are 
wielding on our musical destiny. 

I must regretfully admit that our 
approach seems to be in terms of the 
well known story of “bigger and bet- 
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S. Hurok Presents 


OUNDING out 

which have made “S. Hurok 
Presents” a hallmark of the music 
world, Mr. Hurok has recently com- 
pleted his memoirs of a career which 
has run a continuous course from 
Pavlova and Chaliapin to the Ballet 
Theatre, Marian Anderson, Artur Ru- 


three decades 


ter elephants”. 1 am a little tired of 
this Wall Street approach. We be- 
come impressed with the fact that the 
volume of business in the music field 
has risen another million dollars in 
cash expenditures at the box office. 
We organize a few more Civic and 
Community towns and we pat our- 
selves on the back for this contribu- 
tion to our musical life. A midwestern 
city announces with pride that it now 
has the “largest orchestra in the 
world”. An artist announces, that he 
has filled a record number of engage- 
ments ir any 12 consecutive months. 
Always “bigger and better elephants”, 
but what are we doing for music it- 
self ? 

A critic in San Francisco spends 
the last six months pleading for lo- 
calism in music. According to him if 
only the local pianist or violinist, 
Lizzie Tish, would be engaged to ap- 
pear as soloist with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, we would arrive at 
our musical millennium. A critic in 
New York who writes in a style 
which is reminiscent of crinolines and 
smells of camphor keeps clamoring 
for new music, but, whenever new 
music appears on a program, he tears 
it down without giving it a few hear- 
ings. 

In all this confusion and welter of 
performances, discussions, and ambi- 
tions, I keep on seeking the answer to 
my question, “Whither Music?” I 
think back upon my own life and try 
to reconstruct the highlights of my 
own musical experiences. I remember 
in 1908 listening to a Metropolitan 
performance of “Faust” with Caruso, 
Farrar, and Chaliapin. Nothing that 
has come since could erase this in- 
delible impression. I remember in 1912 
standing in the dress circle of the old 
Century Theatre and listening to a 
performance by the Boston Symphony 
and Karl Muck of the “Marriage of 
Figaro” overture and then the Bee- 
thoven Violin Concerto with the in- 
comparable Kreisler. No orchestral 
performance since could erase this 
impression. I remember in 1921 listen- 
ing to a performance of “Werther” 
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binstein and Jan Peerce. The book 
will appear shortly under the title, 
“Tmpresario”. 

Mr. Hurok himself is currently on 
the West Coast, making his annual 
midwinter visit to the Ballet Theatre 
on tour in that area, and discussing 
plans for his artists with motion pic- 
ture executives. The Ballet Theatre 
will return to. New York for its an- 
nual Spring season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, with new productions and 
guest stars soon to be announced. 

Hurok artists have been making news 
at the Metropolitan. The current sea- 
son has seen the remarkable debut of 
the young mezzo soprano Blanch The- 
bom, first as Brangane in a Philadel- 
phia performance of “Tristan and 
Isolde”, and in mid-December in the 
parent opera house as Fricka in “Die 
Walkuere”. She is expected to add 
the role of Amneris in “Aida” to her 
repertoire later this season. 

Patrice Munsel, now 19, has com- 
pleted two concert tours and added 
Lucia and Rosina in “The Barber of 
Seville” to her roles as the Metro- 
politan’s youngest coloratura. She 
has begun this season a long-term 
contract as prima donna of the Pru- 
dential “Family Hour” on Sunday 
afternoons. 

Jan Peerce has maintained his repu- 
tation as one of America’s busiest 
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Civie Concert 
Service, Inc. 


O O. BOTTORFF, president of 
eCivic Concert Service, Inc., and 
vice-president of National Concert 
and Artists Corporation, reviews 1944 
and states plans for the future in the 
following manner. 

“The year just closed has been by 
far the biggest in the entire twenty 
four years Civic Concert Service has 
functioned—in fact, our volume of 
busines is greater than any of us ever 
anticipated it might become. 

“We have had less time for pro- 
motion of new Civic Music Associa- 
tions than in any previous year I can 
recall, and I am sorry to say for the 
first time we have been unable to 
serve all the new cities that wanted 
our assistance in organizing. A new 
American audience has appeared on 
the scene and now that more people 
have more money to spend than ever 
before, we realize for the first time 
how many have really wanted to at- 
tend concerts in the past, but have 
not been doing so. 

“We have found it wise to depart 
from our established policy of pro- 
moting Civic Music Associations only 
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Judson Finds Nation 
World Music Center 


HE world has made the United 

States its music center and “it is 
up to us to live up to our responsibili- 
ties”, according to Arthur Judson, 
president of Columbia Concerts. Five 
and a half years of war have crystal- 
lized and solidified America’s privi- 





leged position and the post-war world 
will look to this country for support 
and guidance in solving its musical 
problems, says Mr. Judson. 

Columbia Concerts, as the largest 
managerial organization, sees its ob- 
ligation as two-fold, first to the artists 
themselves, then to the public at large. 

The healthy and fair distribution of 
artists is one of the most important 
problems to be worked out after the 
war, in Mr. Judson’s opinion. Amer- 
ican artists must be given the chance 
to appear before audiences all over 
the world and, in turn, artists from 
abroad must again have the opportun- 
ity to develop and expand their careers 
in the United States. Sympathetic 
reciprocity and interchange of artists 
will make for good-will, good busi- 
ness and good music. 

The second problem—and the more 
difficult orie—is that of making the 
130,000,000 people in this country ac- 
cept good music as a daily diet. The 
war, in Mr. Judson’s estimate, has in- 
creased concert audiences at least 
150%. The question, he says, is: “Can 
we hold this new public when money 
is no longer plentiful? Can we make 
ticket-buying part of the regular bud- 
get of the average man? Can we per- 
suade boom-time patrons that music 
is not a luxury, but part of the good 
life ?” 

Columbia Concerts, reports Mr. 
Judson, recognizes its moral responsi- 
bility towards making good music a 
healthy, integral part of post-war liv- 
ing and is dedicating time and thought 
towards that end. 





Concert Management 
Arthur Judson Inc. 


"THE thirtieth anniversary of 
Concert Management Arthur Jud- 
son Inc. is marked in 1945. It was 
in 1915 that Arthur Judson, then the 
young new manager of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, started his own con- 
cert bureau, an experiment which be- 
fore long was to develop into an in- 
ternationally famous institution and to 
make the name “Judson” the _hall- 
mark of good music in America. 

As in past years, the Judson list 
remains substantially the same for 
1945-46. Great artists’ names star the 
roster. Jascha Heifetz, under Judson 
management for the 16th consecutive 
season, will be available in recital 
again next year after having limited 
his engagements this winter to appear- 
ances with orchestra. Mr. Heifetz 
spends a substantial part of each sea- 
son overseas, playing for American 
troops. Gregor Piatigorsky, whom 
Arthur Judson first brought to this 
country in the autumn of 1929 and 
who has been with him ever since, 
played a completely sold-out tour this 
season and, according to present book- 
ings, will have to refuse dates for 
next. Nelson Eddy, an unknown 
Philadelphia baritone when first 
placed on the Judson list some fifteen 
years ago, was catapulted into fame 
with his first motion picture in 1935 
and, since then, has been—consistently 
—one of the greatest box-office attrac- 
tions in the music business. 

Two artists, whose careers have 
been Judson-managed since their 
American beginnings, celebrate tenth 
anniversaries this year. It was in 
1935 that Robert Casadesus, the dis- 
tinguished French pianist, made his 
American debut with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. Today Mr. Casa- 
desus is among the artists in greatest 
public demand. 

It is also a decade since a trainload 
of excited New Haven townsfolk 
rolled into New York to cheer the 
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Metropolitan Opera debut of a home 
boy who was destined to become one 
on the country’s leading singers— 
Charles Kullman. With the Metro- 
politan ever since, Mr. Kullman also 
appears regularly with other opera 
companies: next summer he goes to 
the Teatro Municipal, Rio de Janeiro, 
for the fourth season; next Autumn he 
is engaged by the San Francisco 
Opera for the eighth season. His con- 
cert dates are “plums” on any course. 

Bidu Sayao, whose voice and per- 
sonal charm have done more for Inter- 
American relations than dozens of 
diplomatic missions, is another singer 
for whose free time local managers 
compete. The Metropolitan Opera 
prima donna, whose roles range from 
Mimi to Mélisande, can fill only a 
limited number of concert dates and 
every season must turn down more 
than she can accept. During 1945-46 
she and Mr. Kullman will do a few 
special joint recitals. 

Central and South America—fifteen 
countries, in all—are eagerly awaiting 
three Judson artists this summer: 
William Primrose, Sanroma and Todd 
Duncan. Mr. Primrose, who has pop- 
ularized the viola to the point where 
the size of his tour has been one of 
the sensations of the concert business, 
plays 68 concerts this season. During 
1944 he appeared with both the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the Boston 
Symphony and on March 11, 1945, 
broadcasts with the NBC Symphony. 
Sanroma, whose repertory is almost 
as great as his popularity, will have 
played 53 engagements in 10 months 
by April. During that time he was 
piano soloist with 17 orchestras, 
playing 13 different concerts. 

After three years. starring in 
Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess”, Todd 
Duncan left the theatre early in 1944 
to devote himself to concert work. In 
one year—and two tours—he has es- 
tablished himself as a top baritone in 
the field, with a rare stage personality, 
built up by his long experience as a 
singing-actor. Todd Duncan opened 
the year 1945 singing with three 
major orchestras, the New York 
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Philharmonic-Symphony (in Lukas 
Foss’ “Prairie’), the Indianapolis 
Symphony and the Chicago Symphony. 

Sold-out tours are the rule for the 
pianist Rudolf Serkin. Now nearing 
the end of a solidly-booked season, 
Mr. Serkin will accept no Summer 
or early Autumn dates. His next 
season’s tour starts in mid-November. 

A young pianist whose name has 
been making headlines for two years 
is William Kapell. The 22-year-old 
New York born pianist played with 18 
orchestras this season and reengage- 
ments are piling up for next. His first 
recordings—for Victor—will soon be 
on the market. At the conclusion of 
the current season Mr. Kapell goes 
to Australia, to tour at the invitation 
of the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission under the auspices of the Of- 
fice of War Information. 

The French violinist Zino Frances- 
catti has also played another sold-out 
coast-to-coast tour this season. He 
appeared with half a dozen of the 
major orchestras, including the Boston 
Symphony and the New York Phil- 
harmonic and his performances of con- 
certos ranging from Beethoven to 
Paganini drew cheers. The Paganini, 
with which his name is associated, is 
the first album of his to be released 
by Columbia Recording. Mr. Fran- 
cescatti is making it with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony under Artur Rod- 
zinski. 

Three new artists are on the Jud- 
son list: Desi Halban, Constance 
Keene and E. Power Biggs, as well 
as a new dance attraction in the Fox- 
hole Ballet. Vienna-born Desi Halban 
is the daughter of Selma Kurz— 
famous in her day as the chief colora- 
tura soprano at the Vienna Court 
Opera—and she bids fair to justify her 
heritage. Constance Keene is a 
young New York pianist, a pupil of 
Abram Chasins, an@ a Naumbureg 
Foundation Award winner. E. Power 
Biggs is one of the foremost organists 
of today who, through records, radio 
and concerts, has created a renaissance 
of interest in great organ music. 

The Foxhole Ballet takes its name 
from the, fact that it was the first 
dance troupe organized to play to 
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Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, Inc. 


HE return of three major attrac- 
tions to the list of the Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau enlivens the pros- 
pect of this management for the sea- 
son 1945-1946. Paul Robeson will be 
back after two years of “Othello”; 
and the great Swedish tenor, Jussi 
Bjoerling will fly from Sweden next 
Fall, the first artist out of war-torn 
Europe; and Albert Spalding, Ameri- 
ca’s beloved violinist, has come home 
after a year of service with the Psy- 
chological Warfare Branch in Italy. 
The addition of three important 
singers lends special interest to the 
Metropolitan Bureau list. They are 
Jennie Tourel, the admirable recital- 
ist, and two comely young songbirds, 
the gifted lyric soprano, Dorothy Kir- 
sten, who distinguished herself in lead- 
ing operatic roles with the New York 
City Center Company, and the attrac- 
tive Nan Merriman, known to radio 
audiences. Another newcomer under 
this management is the young Ameri- 
can violinist, Carroll Glenn, who al- 
ready has to her credit over 60 ap- 
pearances as soloist with leading sym- 
phony orchestras. 
Again heading the Metropolitan Bu- 
reau list is the famous coloratura, Lily 


Pons. With her husband, Andre Kos- Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 








F. C,. Coppicus, Executive Vice-President 


telanetz, she has brought joy to the 
fighting fronts of three continents in 
far-flung USO tours. Appearances 
with the Metropolitan, San Francisco 
and Montreal Opera Companies and 
important broadcasting engagements 
will again occupy Miss Pons next sea- 
son. A concert tour is scheduled for 
the Spring of 1946. 

Licia Albanese, leading soprano of 
the Metropolitan and San Francisco 
Opera Companies and radio star on 
weekly broadcasts, has entered the 
concert field on a larger scale to meet 
a host of demands through the United 
States and Canada. 

Always on the lookout for interest- 
ing novelties, this management last 
Fall introduced for concert consump- 
tion two widely different attractions: 
the fiery young Spanish dancers, Ro- 
sario and Antonio, with their own 
company in a program of classic and 
gypsy dances ; and the happy combina- 
tion of Libby Holman and Josh White 
in their program of early American 
blues and other songs. Both attrac- 
tions electrified audiences in different 
cities and will make coast-to-coast 
tours next season. 

Paul Draper and Larry Adler, after 
gross receipts of nearly $20,000 in one 
week at the New York City Center 
recently and sold-out houses on their 
current trans-continental tour, are be- 
ing booked again extensively for next 
season. Both are scheduled for pic- 
tures at Hollywood this Summer. In 
spare time Larry Adler will continue 
to make solo appearances with sym- 
phony orchestras and Paul Draper 
will give a few of his intimate dance 
recitals. 

Features of the season will again be 
trans-continental tours of three vocal 
ensembles: the General Platoff Don 
Cossack Russian Chorus, Nicolas Kos- 
trukoff, conductor; the Trapp Family 
Singers, Dr. F. Wasner, conductor ; 
and the Columbia Opera Quartet: 
Mimi Benzell, soprano; Helen Ol- 
heim, contralto; William Horne, 
tenor; and John Baker, baritone. 

Rudolf Firkusny, popular Czech vir- 
tuoso of the piano, and Enya Gonzalez, 
Philippine soprano, will again make 
concert tours. 

The piano team of Vronsky and 
Babin will only be able to make con- 
cert appearances for which Victor 
Babin, now stationed at Bolling Field, 
Washington, D. C., can obtain permis- 
sion. 

After two years of service in the 
Army Air Forces, Major F. C. 
Schang has rejoined F. C. Coppicus 
in administering the affairs of the 
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Lawrence Evans 
Artist Management 


HE great number of new concerts 

which have been taking place all 
over the country during the last few 
years have been gathering speed dur- 
ing the current season and it would 
not be surprising if next Spring we 
find out that a higher total of concerts 
has been reached than ever before in 
America. The reassuring factor is that 
this increased activity has spread to 
practically every state and is not re- 
stricted to any one section. All lead- 
ing cities have added from three to 
six more concerts and in some places 
more. There are in the United States 
practically all of the great artists of 
the world, including singers, instru- 
mentalists and conductors. Only a few 
have remained abroad. Never before 
has any one nation housed such a 
great array of famous artists within 
its borders. This condition has made 
it possible for many artists to be heard 
in America for the first time. 


It is worthwhile to note, however, 
that the busiest artists continue to be 
those popular figures who have achiev- 
ed a place all their own with the 
public. For instance, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, violinist, has been fulfilling an 
astonishing tour this year, perhaps the 
longest of his career. In addition, he 
has made three or four different 
“overseas” trips to play for our armed 
forces in France, Belgium, England, 
Panama Canal Zone, Hawaii, and the 
Aleutian Islands. He will be playing 
until the end of April, in addition to 
giving recitals in leading cities. He 
has played with many orchestras. 

James Melton and Helen Traubel 
have been alternating between opera 
and concert. Mr. Melton has a busier 
schedule than ever, in view of his 
broadcasts which take place every Sun- 
day night. This finds him catching a 
train immediately after every engage- 
ment and traveling almost constantly. 
His popularity and success grow stead- 
ily and this is a token of his high abil- 
ity as an artist and performer. His 
tour for the remainder of this season 
will include a swing out to California 
and back. He will also sing some per- 
formances on the Metropolitan tour. 


Helen Traubel, greatest dramatic 
soprano of the day, is appearing at 
the Metropolitan Opera in the Ring 
Cycle in addition to “Lohengrin”, 
“Tannhauser”, and “Tristan and 
Isolde”. Her successful concert tour 
this year has taken her to most of the 
leading cities of the East, Mid-Wesi 
and the South. She has sung with or- 
(Continued on page 91) 
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Haensel & Jones 


HE musical outlook for 1945-46 

assures another big season, report 
Andre Mertens and Horace J. Parme- 
lee, who jointly head the Haensel & 
Jones Division of Columbia Concerts, 
Inc. Advance bookings attest to the 
increasing demand for music despite 
many abnormal factors brought about 
by wartime conditions. 

The roster of Haensel & Jones has 
been augmented by four new artists: 
Nikolai and Joanna Graudan, cello and 
piano duo; Solveig Lunde, pianist; 
and Edna Phillips, soprano. 


The Graudans, who have been heard 
in Europe, the United States and the 
Far East, gave a successful New York 
Town Hall recital recently. Nikolai 
Graudan will also appear as cello solo- 
ist. He has performed with the BBC 
Symphony, the London Philharmonic 
and the Minneapolis Symphony. 

Last December the California-born 
pianist Solveig Lunde made her New 
York recital debut at the Town Hall 
and was highly praised. 

Edna Phillips attracted wide-spread 
attention in her recent radio debut over 
the NBC Network. 

Jorge Bolet, pianist, who joined 
Haensel & Jones last year, resigned 
his commission in the Cuban Army as 
Assistant Military Attache to the 
Cuban Embassy in Washington to en- 
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Robert Ferguson, Eastern Manager, Com- 
munity Concerts 





Andre Mertens, Executive of Haensel and 
Jones, Columbia Vice-president and 
Director of the South American Division 


list in the United States Navy on 
Feb. 1. 

Other artists under Haensel & Jones 
management are: Zinka Milanov, 
Maxine Stellman, Astrid Varnay, all 
sopranos of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Contraltos: Bruna Castagna and Mar- 
garet Harshaw of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Mary Van Kirk, Jean 
Watson, and Portia White. Tenors: 
Richard Crooks, Kurt Baum, Donald 
Dame and Emery Darcy, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, and Earl Palmer. 
Alexander Kipnis, bass, and Leonard 
Warren, baritone, both of the Metro- 
politan Opera. Pianists: Sascha Goro- 
dnitzki, Walter Hautzig, Serge Pro- 
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kofieff, Marisa Regules. Violinists: 
Erica Morini, Angel Reyes, Henri 
Temianka, Patricia Travers. Duo- 
pianists Virginia-Morley and Living- 
ston Gearhart. Harmonica virtuoso, 
John Sebastian. Harpist: Mildred 
Dilling. Dancers: Marina Svetlova, 
prima ballerina of the Metropolitan 
Opera with Alexis Dolinoff, leading 
male dancer of the Metropolitan; 
Adrina Otero, Spanish dancer, and 
Serge Malavsky, concert pianist. Spe- 
cial attractions are: the Bary Ensem- 
ble (piano, flute, violin, cello); Rich- 
ard Crooks with William Primrose in 
joint recital; and Astrid Varnay and 
Emery Darcy in joint recital. 
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Community Concert 


Service 


at i HIS year has been a real mile- 
stone in the history of the Or- 
ganized Audience Plan,” says Ward 
French, President of Community Con- 
cert Service, “for this year the 
Community Concert Association of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, the first city 
to adopt the Plan, has been celebrat- 
ing its 25th anniversary of Organized 
Audience concerts. In the past 25 
years the Organized Audience Plan 
has become the central thread in the 
musical fabric of the nation by af- 





Ward French, Vice-President of Columbia 
Concerts Corporation and President of 
Community Concerts 





fording communities large and small 
the opportunity to bring to their own 
doorsteps concerts of metropolitan 
calibre without financial difficulties or 
deficits. Local music minded leaders, 
having struggled to find a means of 
bringing the world’s great artists to 
their communities, needed and wanted 
guidance in their musical life and a 
plan to make it possible for them to 
have the same opportunities to enjoy 
the best in music that were offered to 
people in the few large cities without 
the spectre of losses and deficits. The 
Organized Audience Plan provided 
this guidance; is still. providing it to 
an ever increasing number. of com- 
munities. The most remote town can 
be rendered as solvent musically as 
metropolitan centers, by forming a 
membership association, collecting 
dues a year in advance, thus protecting 
it from the hazards which accompany 
the usual boxoffice type of promotion. 

“A glance at the musical picture of 
America 25 years ago as compared 
with that of today is particularly re- 
vealing. In matters of taste, compare 
the musical excellence of programs 
which an artist brings to the public of 
all communities today with the “Old 
Black Joe” repertoire of the Chautau- 
qua singers of 30 years ago. In terms 
of stability, compare the chagrin of a 
town which managed to raise only 
$600 instead of the $1,500 promised 
an artist for a concert with the pres- 
ent assurance of the artist’s fee a 
year in advance. In terms of the 
spread of music and ng ppg f for 
the artist, compare the ten or fifteen 
concerts sung by the average artist 
in 1915 with the 40 to 50 today, and 
the opportunities provided by this 
vast new audience to young or un- 
known artists of great merit who have 
yet to attain box-office name-value. 
Finally, compare the musical maps of 
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SOPRANOS 


*LICIA ALBANESE 
*ROSE BAMPTON 
*NADINE CONNER 
ENYA GONZALEZ 
DESI HALBAN 
*HELEN JEPSON 
*FLORENCE KIRK 
*DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
*ZINKA MILANOV 
EDNA PHILLIPS 
*LILY PONS 

*BIDU SAYAO 
*MAXINE STELLMAN 
*HELEN TRAUBEL 
JOSEPHINE TUMINIA 
*ASTRID VARNAY 
FRANCES YEEND 





MEZZO-SOPRANOS 


NAN MERRIMAN 
| *HELEN OLHEIM 
|  SMONA PAULEE 

| *RISE STEVENS 

| *JENNIE TOUREL 
| 

| 


CONTRALTOS 


| 

KARIN BRANZELL 

| *BRUNA CASTAGNA 
*MARGARET HARSHAW 
| *ANNA KASKAS 
KATHRYN MEISLE 
MARY VAN KIRK 
JEAN WATSON 
PORTIA WHITE 


BASSO 


' 
| PAUL ROBESON 


£e 
AN. 
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TENORS 


*KURT BAUM 
*JUSSI BJOERLING 
NESTOR CHAYRES 
RICHARD CROOKS 
*DONALD DAME 
*EMERY DARCY 
WILLIAM HAIN 
WILLIAM HORNE 
*CHARLES KULLMAN 
RALPH LEAR 
*NINO MARTINI 
*JAMES MELTON 


BARITONES 


*LORENZO ALVARY 
*WALTER CASSEL 
TODD DUNCAN 
NELSON EDDY 
IGOR GORIN 
*LANSING HATFIELD 
*ARTHUR KENT 
*ALEXANDER KIPNIS 
*“LEONARD WARREN 
*ROBERT WEEDE 


TWO PIANOS 


APPLETON and FIELD 
BARTLETT and ROBERTSON 
MORLEY and GEARHART 
VRONSKY and BABIN 
WHITTEMORE and LOWE 


‘CELLISTS 


NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


VIOLIST 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
ORGANIST 
E. POWER BIGGS 


HARMONICA 


LARRY ADLER 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 


RTIST LIST 


| * 1945 - Season - 


PIANISTS 


ROBERT CASADESUS 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 
DALIES FRANTZ 
SASCHA GORODNITZKI 
WALTER HAUTZIG 
ERNEST HUTCHESON 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 
WILLIAM KAPELL 
CONSTANCE KEENE 
EUGENE LIST 
SOLVEIG LUNDE 
THEODORE PAXSON 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
MARISA REGULES 
SANROMA 

RUDOLF SERKIN 
ZADEL SKOLOVSKY 
HILDE SOMER 
REGINALD STEWART 


VIOLINISTS 


ADOLF BUSCH 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
CARROLL GLENN 
HEIFETZ 

ARTHUR LE BLANC 
MENUHIN 

ERICA MORINI 
ANGEL REYES 
ALBERT SPALDING 
HENRI TEMIANKA 
PATRICIA TRAVERS 


DANCE ATTRACTIONS 
RUSSIAN BALLET 
by the BALLET THEATRE 
Complete Company—with Orchestra 
By arrangement with S. Hurok 
ROSARIO & ANTONIO 
Sensational New Spanish 
Ensemble of 10 
MARINA SVETLOVA 
and Two Solo Dancers 
FOX HOLE BALLET 
GRANT MOURADOFF 


and Company of Seven 


*“METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 344 Wrigley Building 





Los Angeles: L. E. Behymer, 415 Auditorium Bldg. 


1946 





HARPIST 


MILDRED DILLING 


OPERA 
COLUMBIA CONCERTS 
OPERA COMPANY 
“CARMEN” 
“LA BOHEME” 
“THE BARBER OF SEVILLE” 
All New, Modern English Translations 
Company of 70-——-With Orchestra of 32 
Chorus and Ballet 
All New Costumes and Scenery 


SPECIAL 
ATTRACTIONS 


PONS-KOSTELANETZ 
America’s Unique Combination 


ADOLF BUSCH and his 
LITTLE SYMPHONY 


27 Virtuosi and Soloists 
GENERAL PLATOFF 


DON COSSACK RUSSIAN CHORUS 
Nicholas Kostrukoff, Conducto 
TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 
(10 persons) 


COLUMBIA GRAND 
OPERA QUARTET 
RICHARD CROOKS with 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
PAUL DRAPER and LARRY ADLER 
LIBBY HOLMAN and JOSH WHITE 


in Early American Blues and 
other Songs 


*BIDU SAYAO and 
*CHARLES KULLMAN 

HELEN JEPSON and NINO MARTINI 

ADOLF BUSCH and RUDOLF SERKIN 
Joint Programs 

ROBERT and GABY CASADESUS 
Special Piano Programs 


JOANNA and NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
"Cello and Piano Duo 


*VARNAY and *DARCY 
Joint Recitals 


BARY ENSEMBLE 


Piano, Flute, Violin, 'Cello 


HEADQUARTERS: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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COLUMBIA CONCERTS 


Season 1944-45 


STATEMENT OF COVERAGE 


The following list of broadcast appearances by artists of 


this corporation for the current season provides the 


evidence sustaining the claim that Columbia Concerts books 


more concert talent on the air than any other agency on earth. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY (BLUE) 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Guest Conductor 
George Szell, Guest Conductor 
Leonard Bernstein, Guest Conductor 
Sanromé 
William Primrose 
Gregor Piatigorsky 
Robert Casadesus 


BURNS & ALLEN SHOW (CBS) 


James Melton 


CELANESE (CBS) 
George Sebastian, Regular Conductor 
Robert Weede, Regular Soloist 
William Steinberg, Guest Conductor 
Cesare Sodero, Guest Conductor 
Igor Gorin 
Hilde Burke 
William Horne 
Walter Cassel 
William Hain 
Charles Kullman 
Kurt Baum 


CHESTERFIELD— (WARING) 
(BLUE) 


Morley & Gearhart 


CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR 
(WGN) 


Igor Gorin 


COCA-COLA (CBS) 
Lily Pons 
Eleanor Steber 
Mona Paulee 
Walter Cassel 
Dorothy Maynor 


CONTI (MUTUAL) 
Alfredo Antonini, Regular Conductor 
Licia Albanese, Regular Soloist 
Nadine Conner 





DETROIT SYMPHONY (WW)) 


Efrem Kurtz, Guest Conductor 

Desire Defauw, Guest Conductor 
Vladimir Golschmann, Guest Conductor 
Milton Forstat, Guest Conductor 
Fabien Sevitzky, Guest Conductor 
William Steinberg, Guest Conductor 
Leonard Bernstein, Guest Conductor 
George Szell, Guest Conductor 


EDELBRAU PROGRAM (DETROIT) 
Walter Cassel 


ELECTRIC HOUR (HOLLYWOOD) 
(CBS) 
Nelson Eddy, Regular Soloist 


FIRESTONE (NBC) 
Richard Crooks, Regular Soloist 
Howard Barlow, Regular Conductor 
Lily Pons 
Rose Bampton 
Leonard Warren 
Todd Duncan 
Sanromé 
Igor Gorin 
Licia Albanese 
Bidu Sayao 
Dorothy Maynor 
Helen Jepson 
Eleanor Steber 
Risé Stevens 
Yehudi Menuhin 
Mary Van Kirk 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY 
(NBC) 


Eugene Ormandy, Guest Conductor 
Yehudi Menuhin 

Rudolf Serkin 

Eleanor Steber 

Rose Bampton 

Erica Morini 

William Primrose 

Zino Francescatti 

Dorothy Maynor 


HEINZ “VACATION SERENADE” 
(NBC) 


Wilfred Pelletier, Regular Conductor 
Rose Bampton, Regular Soloist 


INVITATION TO MUSIC (CBS) 


Vladimir Golschmann, Guest Conductor 
Alexander Kipnis 

Margaret Harshaw 

Mona Paulee 

Hilde Somer 

Eugene Istomin 

William Hain 

Igor Stravinsky 

Antal Dorati 


KRAFT MUSIC HALL (HOLLY- 
WOOD) (NBC) 


Igor Gorin 
“LET YOURSELF GO” (BLUE & CBS) 


Helen Jepson 


LUX RADIO THEATRE 
(HOLLYWOOD) 
Nelson Eddy 


“MUSIC FOR TONIGHT” (NBC) 
Edna Phillips 


“MUSIC FOR WORSHIP” (WOR) 


William Steinberg, Guest Conductor 
William Hain 

Earl Palmer 

Mona Paulee 


“MUSIC OF THE NEW WORLD” 
(NBC) 


Edna Phillips 


STANDARD OIL (CLEVELAND) 
Howard Barlow, Conductor 


“THE SHOW SHOP” (WOR) 
Walter Preston—Regular MC 








MUSICAL AMERICA 














RADIO RECORD 





Season 1944-45 


“NEW FRIENDS OF MUSIC” 
(WOQXR) 


William Primrose 
Adolf Busch 
Rudolf Serkin 


Robert and Gaby Casadesus 
Busch Little Symphony 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO. 
(WARING) (BLUE) 


Morley & Gearhart, Regular Soloists 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA (CBS) 


Eugene Ormandy, Regular Conductor 
Pierre Monteux, Guest Conductor 
Rudolf Serkin 

Erica Morini 

William Kapell 

Patricia Travers 

Hilde Somer 

Rudolf Firkusny 

Gregor Piatigorsky 


RALEIGH ROOM (HILDEGARDE) 
(NBC) 


Vronsky & Babin 


RCA-VICTOR (BLUE & NBC) 
Richard Crooks 
Dorothy Maynor 
Whittemore & Lowe 
Leonard Warren 
Zinka Milanov 
Gen. Platoff Don Cossack Chorus 
Mona Paulee 
Sanromé 
Igor Gorin 
Rose Bampton 
Erica Morini 
Eleanor Steber 
William Primrose 
Sergeant Eugene List 
William Kapell 
Yehudi Menuhin 
Licia Albanese 
James Melton 
Margaret Harshaw 


SCHOOL OF THE AIR (CBS) 
Donald Dame 


“SERENADE TO AMERICA” (NBC) 
Edna Phillips 


Frances Yeend 


WALTER PRESTON, Director, RADIO DIVISION® COLUMBIA CONCERTS INC. ® 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
For a Complete List of the World’s Finest Artists Available for Radio Turn to Page 35 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS (BLUE) 


Wilfred Pelletier, Regular Conductor 
Mona Paulee 
Leonard Warren 
Walter Cassel 
Maxine Stellman 
Marie Wilkins 
Anna Kaskas 
Mary Van Kirk 
Eleanor Steber 
Lansing Hatfield 
Emery Darcy 
Margaret Harshaw 
Florence Kirk 

Licia Albanese 
Risé Stevens 

Rose Bampton 


SQUIBB (CBS) 
Donald Dame 
John Sebastian 
Emery Darcy 
Jean Watson 
Frances Yeend 


“STAGE DOOR CANTEEN” (CBS) 


Helen Jepson 
Risé Stevens 
Nino Martini 
Igor Gorin 


STANDARD OIL (CALIF.) 


Antal Dorati, Guest Conductor 
Dmitri Mitropoulos, Guest Conductor 
George Szell, Guest Conductor 
Artur Rodzinski, Guest Conductor 
Efrem Kurtz, Guest Conductor 
Charles Kullman 

Risé Stevens 

Licia Albanese 

Leonard Warren 


Lorenzo Alvary 
Witold Malcuzynski 


“STARS OF THE FUTURE” (BLUE) . 


(Ford Program) 
Yehudi Menuhin 
Sergeant Eugene List 
Carroll Glenn 
Whittemore & Lowe 
Patricia Travers 


Donald Dame 


SINFONIETTA (WOR) 


William Steinberg, Guest Conductor 
Guy Fraser Harrison, Guest Conductor 


TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC) 


Robert Casadesus 
Bidu Sayao 
James Melton 
Nelson Edd 
Jascha Heitetz 
Helen Traubel 
Lily Pons 

Gregor Piatigorsky 
William Hain 
John Baker 
Walter Cassel 


TEXACO STAR THEATRE (CBS) 


James Melton, Regular Star 
Helen Jepson 
Risé Stevens 


U. S. RUBBER CO. (CBS) 


Artur Rodzinski, Regular Conductor 
Vladimir Golschmann, Guest Conductor 
Fritz Reiner, Guest Conductor 

Bruno Walter, Guest Conductor 

Dmitri Mitropoulos, Guest Conductor 
Pierre Monteux, Guest Conductor 
George Szell, Guest Conductor 
Leonard Bernstein, Guest Conductor 
William Kapell 

Rudolf Serkin 

Alexander Kipnis 

Rose Bampton 
Rudolf Firkusny 

Erica Morini 

Helen Traubel 
Yehudi Menuhin 
Robert Casadesus 
Charles Kullman 
Gregor Piatigorsky 
Eugene Istomin 
Trapp Family Singers 
Jascha Heifetz 

Zino Francescatti 
Lorenzo Alvary 
William Hain 

Zadel Skolovsky 

Todd Duncan 

Jean Watson 
Nadine Conner 


““WE, THE PEOPLE”’ (CBS) 


Trapp Family Singers 
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“Two artists who play and think as one.” 
—N. Y. World-Telegram 


Michael 


APPLETON ~ FIELD 


NEW YORK RECITAL 





“Vera Appleton and Michael Field are two artists 
of the keyboard who play and think as one. There 
was a wealth of tonal color and technique to go with 
the interpretation, which was fresh and soaring and 


completely expressive.” 
—Robert Bagar, World-Telegram 


“Exhilarating spontaneity.” 
J. D. B., Herald Tribune 


“Brilliant pianism in an accomplished reading, with 
expression and shading effectively incorporated.” 


—Grena Bennett, Journal-American 


‘ 


* 





ON TOUR 





“Last night the names of Vera Appleton and Michael 
Field were almost unknown, but after their thrilling 
two piano performance this city, for one, is fully 
aware of their exceptional artistry.” 

—Tacoma Times, Jan. 26, 1945 


“Perfect timing and coordination and flawless tech- 
nique. The Blue Danube was something to rave WITH ORCHESTRA 
about, lustrous and thrilling.” 
—Wenatchee (Wash.) World NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 
Leon Barzin, Conductor 
Carnegie Hall, New York—Feb. 12, 1945 








“They have full abundance of vitality, rhythmic re- 
finement, expression and beautiful tonal shading.” “Vera Appleton and Michael Field, admirable young 
—Longview (Wash.) News, Jan. 23, 1945 two piano team gave a colorful and brilliant first 
performance of Anis Fuleihan’s “Concerto for Two 


Pianos and Orchestra.” 


“A large and appreciative audience enjoyed their —New York Post 


duo-piano artistry. They showed flawless unison and 


“ : * ” 
timing.” —Chico (Calif.) Enterprise, Feb. 1, 1945 Beautifully attuned work. 


—Robert Bagar, World-Telegram 


Radio: Guest Stars on the FORD “STARS OF THE FUTURE” PROGRAM 
BLUE NETWORK, COAST TO COAST—January 5, 1945 





Announcing New Management as of May 2, 1945: 





HAENSEL & JONES, Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. 


Now Booking André Mertens ® 113 W. 57th St.,. New York 19, N. Y. © Horace J. Parmelee Steinway 
1945-46 Pianos 
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Leading Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 


VOM 








“MISS BAMPTON WINS TUMULTUOUS OVATION 


‘METROPOLITAN SOPRANO THRILLS AUDIENCE 
WITH LOVELINESS OF HER VOICE” 


“It would have been well worth shoveling through snow and ice to 
listen to the singing of Rose Bampton, who was soloist with the 
Pittsburgh Symphony under the expert conducting of Dr. Fritz Reiner. 


“For this comely ambassadress of vocal art disclosed to the delight of 
a large audience the loveliness of voice seldom heard here, enhanced 
by depth of musicianship which turned every note, every phrase she 
sang, inte a thing of beauty. 


“For to perform such difficult works in a thoroughly artistic style 
demands fine vocal quality and intelligent production, which Miss 
Bampton possesses to a high degree; knowledge of the intimate details 
of text, which was revealed eloquently; and a natural warmth and 
breadth of expression which were ever present. 
“All of which resulted in a tumultuous ovation by the audience, which 
was fascinated by real singing. Enjoyment was rampant and Miss 
Bampton responded graciously to numerous recalls.” 

Pittsburgh Press, January 27, 1945 


February 10, 1945 


“She has in her grasp more than the ability to use a beautiful voice 
with technical mastery, for Miss Bampton’s experience in opera has 
taught her the art of interpreting music for the theater with dramatic 
power and emotion. This vibrant warmth of timbre made Verdi's aria 
exceedingly expressive, and well accounted for the public enthusiasm.” 


—Chicago Sun, July 27, 1944 


“Ard Miss Rose Bampton! With the very first notes of her introduc- 
tory aria, ‘Pace, Pace,’ this statesque singer firmly established her 
elevated place in the roster of singers. A superb malleability, mag- 
nificent power and rich tonal beauty, these characteristics united to 
impress. This was quite the most authoritative singing heard here in 
some time. Emotionally rich, it was also finely disciplined.” 


—Toronto Evening Telegram, August 25, 1944 


“Rose Bampton’s majestic presence and large, beautiful tones have won 
favor in Toronto on several occasions, and she was never in better 
voice than last night. It is a voice of unusual range. Its warm, dramatic 
quality rouses an emotional response in the listener. It is handled with 
remarkable skill and an especial triumph was her rendering of the aria 
‘Bel Raggio’ from Rossini’s ‘Semiramide.’ It demands not only dramatic 
power but flexibility of production. Miss Bampton gave a really thrilling 
rendering.” —Toronto Globe and Mail, August 25, 1944 











“ALL OTHER PIANO TEAMS ARE MEASURED BY THEM” 


—New York World Telegram 


“THE ALPHA AND OMEGA OF TWO-PIANO TEAMS” 


—Rochester Times-Union 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON - INC. 
' COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INc. 113 W.571HST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Operatic Repertory: Boheme, Rigoletto, Faust, Romeo, Trovatore, 


Cavalleria, Ballo in Maschera 





Recital program on request 


Available for radio engagements 
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“Listeners and Critics have acclaimed his playing a revelation” = TIME Magazine 
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E. POWER BIGGS 


HIS PLAYING HAS CREATED A RENAISSANCE OF INTEREST IN GREAT ORGAN MUSIC 


By CONCERT: Soloist with 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
The Berkshire Symphonic Festival 


The Bethlehem Bach Festival 
at the Library of Congress, Washington 
and in concerts throughout the U. S. and Canada 


COLUMBIA NETWORK weekly, coast to coast, Sunday 9:15-9:45 a.m. EWT 


By RADIO: 
VICTOR RECORDS (Recent release: REUBKE'S Sonata for Organ M/DM961) 


By RECORDS: 





113 West 57th Street, New York 19 











CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON INC. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. 
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1935—10th American Anniversary—1945 


/ CASADESUS 


“The most beautiful piano 


playing of the century” 


—Marjory M. Fisher 
San Francisco News, Dec. 4, 1944 





- 


SOLD-OUT TOUR 
AGAIN THIS YEAR 


including appearances with 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony (10th 
season), Boston Symphony, Chicago 





Symphony, Detroit Symphony, Pittsburgh 





Symphony, National Symphony in Richmond, 





*Minneapolis Symphony at home, in Atlanta 





and in Birmingham, Houston Symphony and 





Kansas City Philharmonic. 





*In Minneapolis, when Casadesus was soloist, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos also played Casadesus' 
suite for orchestra: "Ballet for the Birth of 
a Dauphine." 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 


Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS Inc. 


Columbia Masterworks Records 


Steinway Piano 


Photo by Halsman 
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WALTER 


His Beautiful Voice and Engaging 


Personality Receive Fresh Acclaim 


“Opulence, sureness in tone-placement and a fine sense of 
symmetry are prominently evident in the artistry of Mr. 
Cassel.” Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, October 12, 1944 


-—— - —— 


“Mr. Cassel was undoubtedly the outstanding singer in voice 
quality and artistry. His natural, buoyant baritone has a 
resonant richness which was skillfully illustrated in his 
singing. .. .” New Orleans States, October 26, 1944 


= ——— yy -- se 


“His attractive stage presence and his voice kept the audience 
demanding that he sing more.” 
Charlotte Observer, Oct. 31, 1944 


on > 


“Mr. Cassel, the greatest singing artist of the cast, sang the 
Pagliacci ‘Prologue’ as it has not been sung in Scranton; 
was recalled five times... .” 

Scranton Tribune, November 11, 1944 


—* 


“The soloist of the concert was Walter Cassel, one of the 
baritones of the Metropolitan Opera. This artist, who was 
new to Chicago, sang ‘Eri Tu,’ from Verdi’s ‘Masked Ball’ 
with tone that was both sonorous and warm. Mr. Cassel 
well understood the dramatic significance of the aria, and 
his projection of it was forcible and conceived in the true 
theatrical vein.” Chicago Sun, July 8, 1944 


—_ ——— x - -——- —- 


“The greatest joy of an intensely interesting vocal evening 
came with the appearance of Metropolitan Baritone Walter 
Cassel. His voice poured forth with lusciousness. Cassel was 
an artist as well as vocalist. His stylistic interpretation of 
Count Arnheim showed a sensitive musicianship. In short, 
Walter, Cassel is among the finest male vocalists to tread 
the Casino boards.” Dallas Times Herald, August 8, 1944 


* 





“Cassel has a most disarming ease of manner, a thoroughly 
engaging way of taking the audience into his confidence, but 
first of all he is a singer of integrity, of essential dignity. His 
voice is a naturally distinguished organ and he has estab- 
lished over it a sound authority.” 

Toronto Telegram, July 14, 1944 


AMERICAN BARITONE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


NEW YORK 19, 


MUSICAL 


De Bellis 


AMERICA 





Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES 


André Mertens 
Horace J. Parmelee 
Division: Columbia Concerts Inc. 
113 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Columbia and Victor 
Records 


February 10. 1945 























LEADING SOPRANO 


Photos by 
DeBellis 


Another 


in “La Traviata” 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Season of Brilliant Triumphs 





* "Miss Conner, a slender and youthful 
Marguerite to gaze upon, sang the music 
of the Garden Scene poetically, with un- 
failingly warm and transparent tones. Her 
delivery of the Jewel Song was lyrically 
persuasive. In-this act, too, Miss Conner 
acted with touching simplicity." (Faust) 
—New York Herald-Tribune, Nov. 30, 1944 





* "A personal triumph for Nadine Conner, 
a lovely Violetta . . . Miss Conner is a 
worthy successor to all the greats of opera 
and the drama, from the Divine Sarah to 
Greta Garbo. . . . | never hope to see a 
lovelier Violetta anywhere. She is trim and 
young enough to play the part convincingly 
and she endows it with touching charm 
and intensity of feeling. Her voice is sweet 
and fresh and she uses it with beautiful 
effect." (Traviata) 

—Indianapolis Star, Oct. 20, 1944 


* "A personal triumph for the young, beau- 
tiful, and talented Nadine Conner. She 
handled the score with the utmost grace, 
letting the famous arias flow from her 
throat as easily as breath, and her own 
sincerity and freshness made the almost 
hackeneyed role touching and believable." 
(Traviata) —St. Louis Star-Times, Oct. 25, 1944 





* "Atlantians, some 5,500 in an animated 
audience, had an exciting surprise in the su- 
perb performance of Verdi's 'La Traviata’... 

"Lovely Nadine Conner, in voice, beauty, 
figure and portrayal of character, was the 
true Violetta. Her singing was refreshingly 
satisfying in the purity of tone, directness, 
dynamic coloring and sweetness of quality." 
(Traviata) —Atlanta Journal, Nov. 2, 1944 


* " . . vocalism worthy of Mozart was 
that of Miss Conner, who voiced the music 
allotted her clear, pure, light tones with 
understanding and grace, in a sympathetic 
and charmingly simple impersonation." (Don 
Giovanni) —New York Times, Nov. 30, 1944 





* "A little dark-haired Irish girl had a ca- 
pacity audience in the palm of her hand 
Sunday night. Miss Conner sang and Miss 
Conner acted—both in the fullest, most 


meaningful sense of the words.” (Traviata) 
—Dayton Daily News, Oct. 23, 1944 





* She threw herself wholeheartedly into 
the performance, maintained its character 
throughout and sang with emotional depth. 
. .. Her lovely soprano voice gave a good 
account of the music geared to Violetta. 
. . . Here is a voice of fine potentials and 
quality." (Traviata) 

—Pittsburgh Press, October 16, 1944 
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Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Victor Red Seal Records ANDRE MERTENS HORACE j. PARMELEI 
Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS: Inc 


113 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


ebruary 10, 1945 
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THE COLUMBIA CONCERTS 
OPERA COMPANY 


presents for 1945-46 


“CARMEN” 
“BARBER OF SEVILLE” 
“LA BOHEME” 


New English Versions With Casts of Brilliant Young Singing-Actors 


Chosen from among singers now on tour — among them MONA PAULEE, REGINA 
RESNIK, ENYA GONZALEZ, FRANCES YEEND, EDWARD: KANE, DONALD DICKSON, 
EDWIN STEFFE, DONALD GAGE, KARL LAUFKOETTER, etc. 


In addition to artists such as ANNA KASKAS, WALTER CASSEL, ANDZIA KUZAK, 
ARTHUR KENT, JOHN SHAFER and others to be announced shortly. 


* 
Producer: LEOPOLD SACHSE 
Artistic and Musical Director: HERMAN ADLER 
Orchestra of 32—Chorus and Ballet—New Scenery and Costumes 
* 
“In short, it is grand opera made really grand, for all 
lovers of music who also love a story.” 




















—TORONTO TELEGRAM, OCT. 28, 1944 





orrre - ad 


During 1944-45, the Columbia Concerts Opera Company's Ist production, 
“Carmen” plays 63 appearances in 56 cities ...sold-out houses everywhere! 


BALTIMORE SUN: "Overflow audiences, youthful ardor, compelling spirit . . . 


Opera actually became alive." 





DETROIT NEWS: "| am quite willing to go away out on a limb and say | saw the 


best Carmen, the best Jose, the best Escamillo and the best Micaela that | have 
seen in a decade." 


UTICA OBSERVER-DISPATCH: "SRO sign out long before performance began. 
. Men and women, leaving the theatre, commented favorably on the 


Anglicized version, with many men confessing it was this feature which drew 
them to the performance. . . . The Toreador Song is a Utica hit-tune today." 


BUFFALO NEWS: "It is just possible that Bizet is turning in his grave these days. 
Not out of pique, however, but with satisfaction ... “ 














Transcontinental Tour Now Booking Reserve Your Date—or Dates—Now 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc., 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 







IN CONCERT —~one of the most entertaining recitals of 


the season. A masterpiece rt) canny pro- 






gramming and intelligent singing.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES 











IN OPER | _ “One of the best new voices at the Sistas 


politan. Watch this lad. He’s going places, 
and going there fast.” 
—NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 











| i RA 1) | () — Frequently heard 


on four major networks as a fa- 
vorite guest star on such popular 







w programs as“Music For An Hour,” 
“Telephone Hour, 
Theatre of the Air,” “To Your 
Good Health,” “Keepsakes,” 
“Salute to Youth,” “Invitation A 
to Music,” “Schaefer Revue,” 


“Columbia Presents,” ete. 
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Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division Columbia Concerts Inc. 
ANDRE MERTENS HORACE J. PARMELEE 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 






February 10, 1945 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


IN CONCERT —~one of the most entertaining recitals of 


the season. A masterpiece of canny pro- 
gramming and intelligent singing.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES 


IN OPERA we “One of the best new voices at the oe ea 


politan. Watch this lad. He’s going places, 
and going there fast.” 


—NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


| i RA 1) i () — Frequently heard 


on four major networks as a fa- 
vorite guest star on such popular 
programs as“Music For An Hour,” 
“Telephone Hour,” “Chicago 
Theatre of the Air,” “To Your 
Good Health,” “Keepsakes,” 
“Salute to Youth,” “Invitation 
to Music,” “Schaefer Revue,” 
“Columbia Presents,” ete. 
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TO GREATER ACCLAIM THAN EVER 


* Now Completing Their 6th Consecutive Transcontinental Tour * 
125 CONCERTS THIS SEASON—NO POSTPONEMENTS—NO CANCELLATIONS 


N. Kostrukoff, 


Conductor 


A Great Show « Capacity Houses 


Brilliant Soloists ¢ Thrilling Dancers 








Vocal Artistry 


NOW BOOKING 


“O : 
UTSTANDING among many fine qualities, the tone of \ SEASON 1945-46 


the ensemble was unusually resonant, flexible and sympathetic. 
The beauty of the tone was especially noteworthy in the ecclesi- 
astical numbers which were given with a dignity, a religious To sete snltable-daies, eddvess 
feeling and an ethereal quality rarely heard in the singing of 
choruses in concert halls." Exclusive Management: 


—NEW YORK TIMES, OCT. 2, 1944 | METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 


Division: Columbia Concerts Inc. 
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AMERICAN 
BARITONE 


1944 Press 





“A great voice. A singer of songs who adds 
notable interpretative resource to his vocal 
gifts and attainments.” 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Washington Times-Herald 


“A singer of exceptional gifts.” 
New York Times 


“A voice that made every English word 
sheer poetry. Chaliapin at his mightest in 
‘Boris’ was not more resonant and power- 
ful . . . Singing that was common enough 
once, and now is as rare as street car 


courtesy.” 
Toronto Telegram 


“A singer who can be counted among the 
first half-dozen of the country’s baritones. 
It was a top-notch recital.” 

Detroit News 





January, 1945... 





SEASON OPENED WITH APPEARANCES 
AS SOLOIST WITH 3 MAJOR ORCHESTRAS 


® New York Philharmonic-Symphony under 
Artur Rodzinski in “The Prairie” 


* Chicago Symphony under Desiré Defauw 


® Indianapolis Symphony under 
Fabien Sevitzky 


Summer 1945: Tour of Central & South America 
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Ted Allan 


Nelson Eddy 


Baritone 
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Another Season 


Great . om 


Boston Herald (Oct. 28, 1944): 


“One of the most remarkable demonstrations 
of violin mastery to come this way in seasons... 
an extraordinarily warm, golden tone. . . . It is 
hard to isolate the most remarkable moments 
of his playing; the passages in thirds, the 
chromatic scales in sixths and tenths, or the 
harmonics in double stops. They were all hair- 
raising. ... Yet shining through the fireworks 
at all times was the violinist’s fine musical 
sensitivity.” 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Washington Times-Herald 
(Dec. 21, 1944): 


“The ovation earned by Francescatti with his 
interpretation of the Beethoven Violin Concerto 
in Constitution Hall surpassed all tributes ex- 
tended to National Symphony soloists during 
the past seven years.” 








Olin Downes, New York Times (Feb. 9, 1945): 


“The Concerto of Paganini, as played by Mr. 
Francescatti, was a high light of the season 
where virtuoso performance on the violin is 
concerned. The breath-taking difficulties of the 
concerto were surmounted with equal ease and 
authority, and also with imagination. Whoever 
is familiar with the present state of Mr. Fran- 
cescatti’s virtuosity need not be surprised that 
he played whirlwind successions of octaves, 
double stops, including double-stopped har- 
monics, and every variety of violin technique, 
with an almost reckless mastery. It is more 
important that he approached the music in a 
revealing and creative spirit. His performance 
of the slow movement was romantic poetry 
and unforgettable.” 





WATCH FOR FRANCESCATTYS Ist Columbia Masterworks Recordings... 
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SP) ALIES FRANTZ 
showed an unusual 
command of the piano’s 
technical possibilities; 
his digital work, his 
understanding of how 
to make effective 
dynamic and sonorous 
contrasts, and especial- 
ly his fine rhythmical 
sense, bore witness to 
the fact that he is a 
first-class musician.” 


NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 
December 30, 1944 
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Now Booking 
1945-46 
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“There is that indefinable 
something about Gorin’s 
voice that is shared by all 
great Russian singers; a 
kind of patina that gives 
it a musical sheen and sets 
it apart from the singing 
of any other nationality.” 


Detroit Free Press, 
Feb. 5, 1945 


VICTOR 
RED SEAL 
RECORDS 


T i 4 












“GORODNITZKI WON 
ONE OF THE WARMEST 
OVATIONS WE HAVE 
HEARD IN CARNEGIE 
HALL.” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











LANSING HATE 


American ——— 





Baritone 







Mig as 





A fter a six months tour of the Southwest 
Pacific under U.S.O.-Camp Shows auspices, singing for the armed 
forces of the Allies; and after starring as the Reverend Davidson 
in the Broadway run of Sadie Thompson, musical 
version of Rain, Lansing Hatfield RETURNS TO 
THE CONCERT FIELD FOR SEASON 1945-46. 


@ “A thousand poets and composers are searching the 
world for singers like Lansing Hatfield, who can make 
words glow, and scorch the souls of mankind with the 
beauty of their song.” | —TORONTO EVENING TELEGRAM 
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Ina program 
Early American Blues and other dongA 


TRIUMPHANT CHICAGO 
DEBUT, DEC. 3, 1944 


Claudia Cassidy in the 


Photo 


page 62 


Chicago Daily Tribune: 


“NOTHING NEW IN THE 
AMUSEMENT WORLD? 
THINK AGAIN! Libby Holman and Josh 


White, Negro guitarist, came to the Civic Theatre 
last night in a program of blues and other songs, 
and a kind of molten mesmerism hung tingling in 
the throbbing air. 

Miss Holman was singing the songs she was born 
to sing, the songs that waited years for the husky, 
quavering, sudden deep velvet magic of her voice 
... And why didn’t someone tell me that this is the 
Josh White of my cherished Chain Gang Album? 
There's no one like him. His ‘Trouble’ would lure 
me to any theatre on the busiest night.” 


Marcus Blechman 


* 


' : Management: 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 


DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. 
113 West 57th Street . New York 19, N. Y. 
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* IN OPERA 


Hever JEPSON was superb. 
She has beauty and charm. But 
best of all she has music in her 
fluent, soaring soprano, the 
clarity and warmth of which 
have not been matched by any 
other diva." 


Worcester (Mass.) Eve. Gazette, 
Jan. 20, 1945 


* IN CONCERT 


(Soloist with National Symphony 
Orchestra) 
"The blond soprano received so 
many-recalls that one lost count 
of them. She was in excellent 
voice and sang with an ingra- 
tiating artistry that made her 
captivation of the audience a 
foregone conclusion." 


Washington (D. C.) Post, 
Jan. 11, 1945 


LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. 


113 West 57th Street . ir ae 2 ae Pee, ee 
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The eyes and ears of the musical world are on 


2 KAPELL 


22-Year-Old American Pianist...the most-talked-about artist 
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| ALEXANDER KIPNIS 


BASS BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


André Mertens - Horace J. Parmelee 
Division: Columbia Concerts Inc. 
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“Undoubtedly a 
rarity: a lyric 
soprano with 
dramatic oomph 
lite coloratura 
glitter.” 
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UR DATE NOW FOR 1945-46 


RESERVE YO 
< 
Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc., Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. 
KULLMAN AS Columbia Records 


ALFREDO IN 
“LA TRAVIATA" 
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Dramatic Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


Scores New Triumphs 


NEW YORK 


“Mr. Darcy, who was making his first important 
appearance since his sensational success in the name 
part of Wagner’s ‘Parsifal’ last spring, could again be 
commended because of the superior quality of his voice 
and his admirable vocal technique. . . . He sang with a 
richness in his delineation, which was in every way 
remarkable for so youthful an artist.” 


—Noel Straus, New York Times, Jan. 19, 1945 


“The.fresh, Young voice met the given specifications 
on all points. Big outbursts rang with fervor, and milder 
sequences showed the needed suavity.” 


—Louis Biancolli, New York World-Telegram, January 19, 1945 


— IN OPERA — 


CHICAGO 


“Emery Darcy stepped at once into the charmed circle 
of heldentenors, whose entire circumference for years 
has been the matchless Lauritz Melchior. It was Mr. 
Darcy, you remember, who replaced Mr. Melchior at a 
Metropolitan ‘Parsifal’ last season, winning fame and a 
promise of fortune. His Siegmund proved that the prom- 
ise has substance. It is patterned after the great Dane’s 
—and what better pattern P—and though it naturally lacks 
the subtleties and the more exuberant splendors of 
Melchior’s own performance, it is fresh and strong, beau- 
tifully sung with a noble simplicity possible only to an 
imaginative and musical artist. And the gods were doubly 
kind—this is a tall tenor with a waistline.” 

—Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Daily Tribune, October 23, 1944 


— IN RECITAL — 


“Darcy has a big voice, really equal to heroic roles, and 
the quality, the color are as pleasing as the power is satis- 
fying. It is a*voice full of vitality, and Darcy employs it 
with intelligent enthusiasm. Darcy’s singing has to a most 
gratifying degree a virtue too often missing in contem- 
porary voices—excellent enunciation. Whatever the pitch 
or degree of ‘volume he puts the words across.” 

—Norman C: Houk, Minneapolis Morning Tribune, October 14, 1944 


“A round, full tenor tone handled with a high earnest- 
ness and rare musical intelligence. The New York critics 
who threw their toupees in the air when Darcy sang the 


title role of Wagner’s ‘Parsifal’ last spring had real cause 
for elation. Here were not only hearty intonation and 
that booming virility that Wagner demands but fine style 
in handling the jerky Wagnerian line, with accents and 
phrase tempos in the grand tradition. These had author- 
ity—and drama. The quality of Darcy’s art shone through 
all six groups he offered: the firm tonal texture, scrupu- 
lous diction, the attack and structure of phrase, the clear- 
cut, straight-out delivery. Darcy’s recital makes us want 
to hear him again, and it is encouraging to know that such 
voices as his grew up in our own environs.” 

—John K. Sherman, Minneapolis Star Journal, October 14, 1944 








Opera, Concert, Radio 


Season 1945-46 Now Booking 
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NEGRO SOPRANO 
ENHANCES GIFTS 
BY PERSONALITY 


Dorothy Maynor, Negro soprano, 
sang in Eaton Auditorium last eve- 
ning before a capacity audience. 
Ernst Victor Wolff was at the 
piano. 

One of Dickens’ most cheerful, 
loving and patient characters 
amongst his immortal creations is a 
plump, kindly, smiling lady that un- 
expected wealth and social flattery 
couldn’t spoil. Dorothy Maynor is 
her perfect image. Her voice is one 
of the loveliest in the whole world. 
She uses it with art that can never 
be taught, and so generously that the 
music-lover grows humbler and 
humbler as he listens. Last evening 
her song ranged through two full 
octaves, every note from the lowest 
to the highest sweet and true, with a 
smile or a tear or a flash of wit or 
a throb of reverent worship in every 
vibration of it. She sang broadly 
and sonorously as a tragedy queen 
or a high priestess in solemn invo- 
cation. And she thrilled and ran 
through breathless scales of tonal 
pearls, and phrased involved pass- 
ages and tender cadences naturally 
as Tennyson recited his verse. 

She sang the Handel arias in En- 
glish so that the simplest word had 
a glory that only honest simplicity 


EDWARD W. WODSON, TORONTO EVE. TELEGRAM, JANUARY 26, 1945 








MMe 


has. Handel’s many operas are un- 
known to concertgoers. Like his 
oratorios a few words in them go 
a long way. It was so in the “Ot- 
tone” aria Gismunda, the distracted 
mother, sings “I would not have you 
witness me a weeping mother. Ah! 
give me back my child, let me em- 
brace her, do not take her from 
me!” These simple phrases are re- 
peated melodiously many times, And 
Dorothy Maynor did such miracles 
of singing in them that the pleading 
of a million heartsore mothers in 
these times of war might have been 
in her song. 

And it was the same in all her 
singing. In Dvorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me”, the phrase... 
“now I teach my children, each 
melodious measure”, was the perfect 
chanting of universal motherhood. 
For behind her haunting, yearning 
tones there was the kindly smiling 
personality of the singer unforget- 
table as the beauty of her song. 

She sang Negro Spirituals with a 
smiling countenance that lit every 
tuneful cadence of the music with 
mercurial flash of understanding. 
She carried her chest tones up into 
the higher register, giving them that 
quaint smiling tearfulness that true 
folk song has at its truest and best. 
There was humor in her worship- 
ping song, and an emphasis of sanc- 
tified commonsense. Her voice and 
her art in the use of it have the 
highest sanction of all enduring 
greatness—absolute sincerity and 
tireless technique in the hardest of 
all hard labor, fearless and faithful 
expression of herself. 
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Ernst Victor Wolff, at the piano 
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MORLEY and GEARHART 


~American Duo-Piantsts 


Combine Their Regular Appearances on Fred Waring’s Broadcasts 
With Ther—FOURTH— Transcontinental Concert Tour 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS Inc., 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
André Mertens — Horace J. Parmelee Steinway Pienos 
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© “The ‘Carmen’ of Mona Paulee was a character whose song and 
dancing were inseparable parts of a notable artist. The beauty of 
her singing voice, wide ranging and of brilliant color, was almost 
doubled in her speech. It was a joy to hear the English tongue so 
eloquently spoken. In the final scene both song and speech were 
poignant in their loveliness.” 

—Toronto Evening Telegram, October 28, 1944 


® “Mona Paulee, of the Metropolitan Opera, sings the name role 
with all of the dark fervor and unbridled passion of its Gypsy 
origin. Her voice is beautiful and her person lovely.” 

—Detroit Free Press, October 17, 1944 


® “Mona Paulee played a slinking, languorous Carmen capable of 
alternating interludes of hypnotic charm and the wildest of anger. 
She quickly established herself as familiar both with the mechanics 
of histrionics and vocalism. Her presentation of the ‘Habanera’ 
had warmth and appeal and she sustained a fresh flexibility and 
vitality to her final song. Her voice attained an iridescent quality 
as she essayed the obligato in the sparkling smuggler’s quintet.” 
-Utica Observer-Dispatch, October 12, 1944 


x *% CONCERT «x «x 


® “Here is a singer whose clear, high tones are matched by a 
luscious lower register and who sings with her heart in her work. 
The healthy quality of her voice and its excellent training are 
backed by a personal pleasure in her art that gives it a refreshing 
spontaneity. The success of the young singer was immediate and 
assured.” —Washington, D. C., Star, June 16, 1944 


® “Her voice has a great deal of the contralto warmth, but its 
fullness, while it handles much like the contralto quality, does not 
in the least inhibit her from easily and effectively maneuvering in 
its upper reaches. That, with a real flair for operatic singing, made 
her introduction here an event. The audience warmed to her vivid 
brunette beauty and friendly ease on the platform as well as the 
appeal of her singing and called her back for encores.” 
—Minneapolis Tribune, November 6, 1944 
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Boston Symphony 


under Serge Koussevitzky 


(Bloch Suite and Berlioz “Harold in Italy”) 
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under Eugene Orm 
(Walton Viola Concerto) 
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“Tops in his field.” 
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EARANCES DURING SEASON 1944-45 
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THE SENSATIONAL NEW ATTRACTION 
and their company of Spanish dancers, 
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, ‘Dazzling costumes—excited enthusi- 


~<a q / asm 
(TIMES, Richmond, Va.) 


“Rhythmic excitement—kaleidoscopic 


climax” 
’ (EVENING NEWS, Buffalo) | 


“Wonderful vitality — 
flashing speed—enormous talent— 
stupendous technique”’ 

(John Martin, New York TIMES) 
“Flashing eyes—riot of color and 


castanets”’ 
(EVENING STAR, Washington, D. C.) 
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NOW BOOKING TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR 1945-46 
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DANCING STARS IN MOVING PICTURES, “‘HOLLYWOOD CANTEEN” and ‘‘PAN-AMERICANA”’ 


Personal Representative: Marcel Ventura, Hotel Waldorf Astoria, New York 
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“ONE OF THE GREATEST PIANISTS 
IN AMERICA” —SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


(Alfred Frankenstein) 


* 


53 ENGAGEMENTS 
from June, 1944 through April, 1945 


in United States and Canada 
including appearances with 


17 ORCHESTRAS IN 
13 DIFFERENT CONCERTI 
* 


Central and South American Tour 
Summer, 1945 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
BALDWIN PIANO 


Have you heard 


Sanr10ma 


Victor Red Seal Albums 


with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


SEVEN MAJOR CONCERTI WITH 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY AND 
THE BOSTON "POPS" ORCH 
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“Ranked with the musical fraternity possessing 
talent and taste of high standard.” 
—GRENA BENNETT, NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


RECITAL - - - RADIO Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Division of Columbia Concerts Ine. 
Horace J. Parmelee 


Season 1945-46 Now Bookiny André Mertens * 113 W. 57th St. N. Y.C.19 ° 
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Metropolitan Opera Association 


Co-starred in Paramount’s Motion Picture 


“Going My Way” 
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FULFILLING GREAT EXPECTATIONS ... 


“He has all the 
necessary fleetness, 
accuracy and power 
to take him into 
the inner circle of 
the great piano 
virtuosos. 


—BUFFALO NEWS 


James Abresch 




























































































CONFIRMATION FROM CITIES LARGE AND SMALL 


PHILADELPHIA 


“Last night's audience showed its appreciation of Skolovsky's cratsmanship in more subtle ways; it applauded, to be 
sure, but its rapt attention and its evident enjoyment always prevailed. Both in sure mastery of technique and in his 
enthusiasm for Rachmaninoff's romantic music, Skolovsky showed warm sympathy and displayed clever skill." 


fl d, July 29, 1944 
BUFFALO ee 


“He has all the necessary fleetness, accuracy and power to take him into the inner circle of the great piano vir- 
tuosos. His tone commands a wide gamut of dynamics and shading. It sings warmly in cantilena passages and does 
not lose its lyricism in the most rapid of rippling passages.” —Evening News, Nov. 28, 1944 


CHEYENNE 

“An enthusiastic Cheyenne audience heard a great young pianist in the person of Zadel Skolovsky. He gave con- 
vincing proof of his mastery of all phases of pianism by his brilliant and impressive performance of a most formidable 
and taxing program." —Cheyenne (Wyo.) Eagle, Jan. 20, 1945 


SAINT JOHN 

"His phenomenal technique, his nicety of touch and the richness of his dramatic quality gave new glories to the 
compositions he had chosen for a full and admirably varied program. Comparisons are odious but the audience last 
night was prepared to say as a pianist Zadel Skolovsky need bow to none." 


—Saint John (N. B.), Canada, Telegraph-Journal, Dec. 9, 1944 
SAINT CATHARINES 


“A new wizard of the keys came to town last night; name is Skolovsky. Never heard of him? Well, you will! .. . 
This personable young man is fortified to do miracles with his ten fingers and a keyboard. There is, seemingly, noth- 
ing beyond his grasp in stupendous technical resources.” 


—St. Catharines, Ont. (Canada), Standard, Feb. 13, 1945 
Steinway Piano 
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* “TERRIFIC PERFORMANCE—THIS WAS TRUE GREATNESS” 
—Los Angeles Times, Oct. 2, 1944 


er 
Anoth * “HIGHLY ACCOMPLISHED—EXPERT MUSICIANSHIP” 
S eason —Noel Straus, N. Y. Times, Jan. 25, 1945 
al * “TOP-FLIGHT FIDDLING—BRILLIANT”’ 


h! —Louis Biancolli, N.Y. World-Telegram, Jan. 25, 1945 
Pr” 4 “MUSICIANSHIP OF A HIGH ORDER” * 


—New York P.M., Jan. 25, 1945 
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F,. CHARLES 


ADLER 


Conductor 


NEW YORK CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Press Highlights followmeg first of three 
Town Hall Concerts, October 24, 1944: 





J UST the kind of outlet that music has needed in this city came into being with the New York 
Chamber Orchestra last night. F. Charles Adler, its founder and conductor, served well the cause 
of music with so welcome an organization and proved himself worthy to direct such an undertaking. 
His first program provided one of the most interesting evenings of orchestral music to be heard 
here in some time." —Miles Kastendieck, Brooklyn Eagle 


WW HAT happened last night at Town Hall was one of those pleasant evenings which had artistic 
distinction, musical quality and brought pleasure to the ear. The program, consisting of unknown 
works, both old and new, was well chosen and highly interesting. There was good balance, quality, 
a polished phrasing, and necessary attention paid to dynamics. Mr. Adler and his ensemble will 
give two more concerts this season at Town Hall. We recommend them to music lovers as 
enlightening and delightful." —Harriett Johnson, New York Post 





Second and Third Concerts, January 24 and March 21, 1945 
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“"Miss Tourel is, | believe, unequalled among living singers .. . 


De Bellis photo Vireil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune 
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TITHE TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS © 


Dr. Franz Wasner, Conductor 
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The Newest Sensation in the Symphony Orchestra Field! 





REGINALD STEWART, former conductor of the Toronto 
Philharmoni¢é Orchestra, guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, N. B. C. Symphony, Detroit Symphony, 
London Symphony Orchestra, B. B. B. Symphony; and other 
important musical organizations. 


The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra has already perfected 
plans to extend its activities next season. These plans pro- 
vide for a longer season, with more concerts in Baltimore; 
an extension of its radio activities; and many more dates 
for out-of-town concerts. 


The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra will be available 
for concerts in the Northeastern section of the United 
States in November and December, and in the Southeast- 
ern section in February and March. 


REGINALD 
STEWART 


and the 


BALTIMORE 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


This Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, now in its twenty-eighth 
season, has had a phenomenal growth since Reginald Stewart be- 
came its conductor in 1942. 

During the present season—1944-1945, the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra will play 50 concerts. Its Baltimore audiences are con- 
sistently large, with many of the concerts entirely sold out. 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra will play six concerts for 
the National Broadcasting Company on a nation-wide hook-up in 
the series of “Orchestras of the Nation.” 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra will play the first symphony 
concert ever presented in famous Dahlgren Hall at the United States 
Naval Academy in Annapolis, Maryland. 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra will play a concert in Con- 
stitution Hall in Washington, D. C., with HEIFETZ, violinist, 
as soloist. 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra will make a tour of Southern 
Cities in February. Included on this tour is a concert at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, at Athens, Georgia; one at Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; concerts for the Civic Music Associa- 
tion in Danville, Virginia and Augusta, Georgia; and for the Com- 
munity Concert Association at Newport News, Virginia. 


Address inquiries to 
C. C. Cappel, Manager, 1112 Fidelity Building, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Mr. Stewart is under Concert Management Arthur Judson 


Division Columbia Concerts Inc. 
Steinway Piano e Victor Records 
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Leading Baritone, Metropolitan Opera 
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“GREAT MOMENTS IN MUSIC” 
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Arthur Judson 


(Continued from page 33) 
American troups overseas. Sent abroad 
last November, under USO-Camp 
Show auspices, the group is now in 
Italy, appearing before G.I. audiences 
in camps, hospitals and near the front. 
Headed by Grant Mouradoff, former 
solo dancer with the Metropolitan 
Opera and Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, the troupe includes Tatiana 
Semenova, Anna Adrianova, Anitra 
Upton and Virginia Richardson. The 
first three come from the Monte Car- 
lo and Mordkin Ballets; Miss Rich- 
ardson from musical comedy. The 
pianists are Victoria Ornall and More- 
land Kourtcamp. 

An element of novelty surrounds the 
return of Lansing Hatfield to the con- 
cert field after an absence of some 
time, first overseas where he made a 
six months tour of the Southwest 
Pacific, singing for Allied troops, 
then on Broadway where he starred as 
the Reverend Davidson in “Sadie 
Thompson”. 

A baritone whose voice is familiar 
but whose face will seem strange to 
concert-goers is Robert Weede. The 
Metropolitan Opera singer (who is 
now heard for the fourth year on the 
air in “Great Moments in Music’’) 
has skin sensitive to the spirit gum 
used for stage beards and has grown 
his own, to sing Rigoletto and other 
baritone characters in comfort. 

Completing the singers on the Jud- 
son roster are the following: The so- 
prano Florence Kirk, since her debtt 
with the New Opera as Lady Mac- 
beth in 1941, has sung in opera in 
South America, Mexico and San 
Francisco and made a highly success- 
ful debut with the Metropolitan Opera 
this season as Donna Anna in “Don 
Giovanni”. Anna Kaskas, contralto of 
the Metropolitan, has built up a de- 
voted concert following and makes 
a big Western tour this Spring. 
Kathryn Meisle remains one of Amer- 
ica’s best-loved singers. Versatile 
William Hain, whose activities range 
from grand and light opera to ora- 
torio, is tenor soloist for the third 
season with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony in the Bach “St. 
Matthew” Passion this Spring and 
sings five times in March and April 
with the Boston Symphony as soloist 
in works by Beethoven and Berlioz. 
And the baritone Lorenzo Alvary, 
who sings regularly with the Metro- 
politan and San Francisco Operas, as 
well as the opera houses of South 
America and Mexico, is another solo- 
ist reengaged by the Philharmonic for 
the “St. Matthew” Passion. 

Among the pianists, two artists 
whose concert tours are limited by 
their other activities are Ernest 
Hutcheson, dean of the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School, and Reginald Stewart, 
conductor of the Baltimore Symphony 
and director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music. Another pianist whose 
engagements are confined to special 
occasion is S/Sgt. Eugene List who 
appears in public by special permis- 
sion of his commanding officer. Set. 
List, whose fees are voluntarily turned 
over to the Army Emergency Relief 
Fund, was soloist in December with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Warrant Officer Thor Johnson. List 
and Johnson have both been engaged 
for a similar appearance with the 
Chicago Symphony next month. 

Two young pianists on whom inter- 
est has been concentrated this year 
have been Eugene Istomin and Hilde 
Somer. Istomin, who last year won 

the Philadelphia Orchestra Youth 
Contest and Leventritt Prize, played 
his first tour this year with great suc- 
cess. He also appeared as soloist on 
tour with the Busch Little Symphony. 
Hilde Somer, fast becoming known as 
one of the best of the young pianists 
before the public, won new laurels this 
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month as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in a Prokofieff Concerto. 
Also in the younger group of instru- 
mentalists whose careers are fast ad- 
vancing is the Canadian-born violin- 
ist Arthur LeBlanc. 

Among the “special attractions” on 
the list, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Rob- 
ertson have retained their place for 
well over a decade. Through person- 
ality and performance, they have made 
their two-piano recitals a symbol of 
musicianship—plus entertainment. 

The young duo-pianists, Whitte- 
more and Lowe, are now in the Navy 
but, like Sgt. List, Seamen Whitte- 
more and Lowe are permitted occas- 
ional concert appearances. 

There was tremendous interest this 
season in the first tour of Adolf Busch 
and his Little Symphony. The organ- 
ization, consisting of 27 virtuoso mem- 
bers, presented programs ranging from 
Bach and Mozart to the moderns. Mr. 
Busch himself was soloist at many of 
the concerts. During part of next 
season—as during part of this year— 
the distinguished violinist will dedicate 
himself to recital appearances. 





Lawrence Evans 
(Continued from page 34) 


chestras in New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Kansas City, Roch- 
ester, San Antonio and Colorado 
Springs. In the Spring, she will sing 
for the first time several performances 
on the Metropolitan Opera -oad tour. 

Risé Stevens has been appearing in 
in her special roles at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera during the last two months. 
They include Mignon, Octavian in 
“Der Rosenkavalier” and Cherubino 
in “The Marriage of Figaro”. Music 
lovers are eagerly awaiting her first 
Carmen at the Metropolitan, but this 
might not take place until next Fall. 
Her success in this opera was one of 
the sensations of the San Francisco 
Opera season. The San Francisco 
Opera will repeat “Carmen” several 
times next season with Miss Stevens. 
This gifted artist has been heard sev- 
eral times this season on the Texaco 
Star Theatre series and other broad- 
cast programs. She also played oppo- 
site Bing Crosby in the highly suc- 


cessful motion picture, “Going My 
Way”. 

Two artists who are strong personal 
friends, Helen Jepson and Rose 


Bampton, have the same birthday. In 
addition, their careers have been 
equally successful and their paths often 
cross on tour at various places, since 
both are busily engaged in giving con- 
certs. Another similarity is the type 
of program they offer; both embrace 
a very diversified list of works. 

The appeal of Dorothy Maynor con- 
tinues to be shown by the repeat en- 
gagements filled by her each year. She 
opened her season in October and is 
now engaged in making a long trip 
through the West to California and 
back which will keep her active until 
April. 

Nadine Conner, lyric soprano at the 
Metropolitan, has become a strong 
favorite of the opera conductors be- 
cause of her sound singing and fine 
musicianship. Her new roles this year 
as Zerlina in “Don Giovanni” and 
Marguerite in “Faust” won high 
praise, as did her Sophie in “Der 
Rosenkavalier” and Micaela in “Car- 
men” last year. Miss Conner had a 
fine success on the road tour of “La 
Traviata” a few months ago. 

Igor Gorin has sung many opera 
performances this season and scored 
a marked success in such operas as 
“Carmen”, ‘‘Pagliacci”, “Il Trova- 
tore”, and “The Barber of Seville’. 
His popularity in concert is enhanced 
by his special program. Likewise, his 
radio performances have a_ special 
flavor because of his wide repertoire 





Charles L. Wagner 


HE season of 1945-46 promises to 

be busier than ever for the Charles 
L. Wagner Office, and opera will 
again play a leading part in its busy 
musical world. Mr. Wagner points 
with pride to what he calls “Perma- 
nent Management”—same office, same 
bank, same management, same printer 
—for 29 consecutive years. 

Six seasons ago, through the sug- 
gestion of his associate manager, Lt. 
Edward W. Snowdon, Mr. Wagner 
decided to meet the demand for opera, 
by presenting “The Barber of Seville” 
on the road, just as he had done 30 
years before. Beginning next Fall, 
Mr. Wagner will present “Rigoletto” 
in Italian. It will be the sixth con- 
secutive year of Opera and the 36th 
consecutive year of Permanent Musi- 
cal Management. His production of 
“Martha” will begin a tour of four 
weeks on April 2, and next season 
will make a second tour, in connection 
with a revival of “The Barber of 
Seville”, 

The new season, 1945-46 brings 
“Rigoletto” in Italian, in October and 
November, and “The Barber of Se- 
ville” and “Martha” in English in 
February and March. Several towns 
have taken two nights each and some 
have taken four performances. It is 
also Mr. Wagner’s plan to tour across 
the continent in May and June, 1946. 

During the absence of Lt. Snowdon 
overseas, he is keeping the list down 
to opera and a few stars. 

Miliza Korjus made her New York 
debut at Carnegie Hall Oct. 22, with 
brilliant success. She has filled 30 
engagements and is being booked for 
next season everywhere. 

Nicola Moscona, bass-baritone of 
the Metropolitan has been very busy 
in both concert and opera this sea- 
son. He is booked in many of the 
large courses next season. 

Egon Petri, master pianist, begins 
his second season with the Wagner 
Management, and with a record of 
more return dates than any pianist 
since Gieseking was last here. 

Norina Greco was engaged at the 
last moment for “Traviata”, made 
a fine success, and has come under 
the Wagner Management for both 
concert and opera. 

Mona Bradford, contralto, has filled 
many concert dates, and will continue 
next season. She will also sing Nancy 
in “Martha”, and Magdelena in 
“Rigoletto”. 

Laura Castellano is another one of 
Mr. Wagner’s “finds”. A fine musi- 
cian, she seems destined to become 
one of the leading concert singers 
before the public. 

Harry Farbman, American violin- 
ist and his wife, Edith Schiller, pia- 
nist, will devote some time to the 
concert platform next season. Mr. 
Farbman is assistant conductor and 
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Lt. Edward W. Snowdon, Mr. Wagner's 
Associate, Now on Leave of Absence 


concertmaster of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. For the past three seasons, 
he has been touring also with the 
Farbman String Symphony, but the 
demand for recital work has decided 
Mr. Wagner to put out this unusual 
musical combination in joint recitals. 

As stated last season, Deanna Dur- 
bin has definitely decided to do con- 
certs. Her last picture, “Can’t Help 
Singing”, proves that her decision is 
a good one. As soon as picture time 
can be arranged, she will be heard 
in concerts. 
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which not only embraces operatic arias 
and songs, but full operettas as well. 

Nino Martini is singing at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera where he will remain 
until the end of the season. He fulfills 
concert engagements between his 
opera performances and recently ob- 
tained permission to go to Texas to 
sing during the San Antonio Opera 
season. 

Mona Paulee sang the title role of 
“Carmen” with great success on tour 
this year as star of the Columbia 
Opera. A Spring tour of six weeks 
opens on April 1. Miss Paulee is 
booked to sing in many leading cities. 
In addition, she has a heavy concert 
schedule. 

Four artists who are meeting with 
great favor everywhere are Walter 
Cassel, Josephine Tuminia, Dalies 
Frantz and Zadel Skolovsky. They are 
winning new successes every season. 
A newcomer will be Frances Yeend, 
soprano, and we are sure she will take 
her place among the successful artists. 


Community Concerts 
(Continued from page 34) 


the two periods. Twenty-five years 
ago, a few large-population centers 
dotted the maps; today the same map 
is black with dots representing groups 
of from 600 to 4,000 people in each 
community devoted to the best in 
music and able to bring it into their 
own auditoriums through the Organ- 
ized Audience Plan. 

“What this has meant to the growth 
of the musical life of America can be 
ascertained when one realizes that 
through Community Concert Service 
350 cities in the United States and 
Canada are enabled to present over 
1400 concerts each year. These cities 
represent audiences totalling well 
over 500,000. Not only is the enjoy- 
ment of fine concerts by the greatest 
artists no longer limited to metropoli- 
tan centers, but the musical founda- 
tions of the country are concomitantly 
broadened and stabilized for all time.” 
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New York Concert Managers 


Bernard R. LaBerge 


Ernest Nash 
Ralph Hawkes 


Boosey & Hawkes Artists Bureau, Inc. 
and Bernard R. LaBerge, Inc. 


HE Boosey & Hawkes Artists 
Bureau, Inc., is now under the 
personal management of Bernard R. 
LaBerge who, at the same time, keeps 
his own management as in the past. 
The fact that Boosey & Hawkes, 
Ltd. of London have recently leased 
the Covent Garden Opera House in 
London and are now in close associa- 
tion with Harold Holt will make the 
offices of Boosey & Hawkes Artists 
Bureau, Inc., and Bernard R. LaBerge 
Inc. an important link in the estab- 
lishment of relations between Great 
Britain and America immediately 
after the war. 

Bernard R. LaBerge has recently 
taken under management Nadia Reis- 
enberg and Maxim Schapiro, pianists, 
and Joseph Fuchs, violinist. His list 
furthermore includes Mischa Elman 
and Viola Wasterlain, violinists; 
Hovace Britt, cellist; Alexander 
Tansman, composer-pianist; Rosa 
Bok and Juanita Carter, sopranos; 
Lilian Knowles, contralto; Yves 
Tinayre, baritone; Horace Britt, con- 
ductor, the Britt String Ensemble; 
the Roth Quartet, the Pro Arte 
Quartet, the Britt String and Piano 
Trio, and the American Society of 
Ancient Instruments. Special attrac- 
tions are the John Haussermann Con- 


certo for Voice and Orchestra, the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers, Michael Strange 
(Great Words with Great Music) 
and Lucie Bigelow Rosen, theramin: 
ist. 


Organists on the LaBerge list are 
Nita Akin, Walter Baker, Palmer 
Christian, Claire Coci, Charles Cour- 
boin, David Craighead, Catharine 
Crozier, Robert Elmore, Virgil Fox, 
Hugh Giles, Alexander MeCurdy, 
3ernard Piche, Arthur Poister, Hugh 
Porter, Alexander Schreiner, Clar- 
ence Watters and Carl Weinrich. 


New additions to the Boosey & 
Hawkes Artists List are Ross Pratt, 
pianist, and Winifred Bruce, soprano. 
The complete list of Boosey & Hawkes 
Artists for next season furthermore 
includes: Mischel Cherniavsky, cell- 
ist; Jan Cherriavsky, Andor Foldes 
and Paul Wittgenstein, pianists; Bela 
Bartok and Aaron Copland, composer- 
pianists ; the Coolidge Quartet and the 
Saidenberg Little Symphony; Bela 
Bartok, Aron Copland, Ernst Krenek 
and William Schuman, lecturers; 
Yella Pessl, harpsichordist; Daniel 
Saidenberg and Joseph Wagner, con- 
ductors; and as special attraction the 
Schola Cantorum (Hugh Russ, con- 
ductor ). 





Michael De Pace 


ICHAEL DE PACE has the fol- 

lowing artists under his man- 
agement for the 1945-46 season: Gio- 
vanni. Martinelli, tenor; Gertrude 
Ribla and Elisabeth Rethberg, so- 
pranos; Doris Marinelli, coloratura; 
Ellen Repp, contralto; Bruno Landi, 
Alessio De Paolis and Edward. Mar- 
shall, tenors; Cesare Sodero, and Et- 
tore Panizza, conductors. 

Mr. De Pace is personal represen- 
tative of: Vivian Della Chiesa, lyric 
soprano; Raoul Jobin, tenor; Earl 
Wrightson, baritone, all under the 
management of NCAC; Jan Peerce, 
tenor, under S. Hurok’s management; 
Robert Weede, baritone, Lorenzo Al- 
vary, bass, and George Sebastian, con- 
ductor, under Arthur Judson’s man- 
agement; Marjory Hess, under man- 
agement of W. Colston Leigh. 

Also, Mr. De Pace is managing di- 
rector of the Dayton Opera and assis- 
tant managing director of the Tren- 
ton Opera Companies and has just 
been appointed a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Michigan Grand 
Opera. 
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Michael De Pace 


William Morris 
Agency 


AMES A. DAVIDSON, director 
of the concert division of William 
Morris Agency, announces that the 
following are under his management: 
Jeanette MacDonald, soprano; José 
Iturbi, pianist; Lauritz Melchior, 
tenor; Eleanor Steber, soprano; Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, bass, and Mimi Ben- 
zell, soprano, all of the Metropolitan; 
Sigmund Romberg and his orches- 
tra; Amparo Navarro-Iturbi, pianist ; 
Sven-Olof Sandberg, Swedish bari- 
tone; Lucille Manners, soprano; Ivan 
Petroff, baritone; and Gracie Fields, 
noted English singer and entertainer. 
Miss MacDonald returned to Holly- 
wood this month after making many 
Victor recordings. Final arrange- 
ments are being made for her return 
to the Chicago Opera where she made 
her debut last year. Her annual con- 
cert tour will include appearances 
with various major orchestras. Be- 
cause of this schedule she has can- 
celled all plans to star in a Broadway 
production. 

Mr. Iturbi, whose film, “Music for 
Millions”, has scored a hit, will make 
another for MGM on or about June 1; 
because of this his concert plans: next 
season are indefinite. He is now con- 
cluding an immensely successful tour 
of approximately 50 dates. 

Mr. Melchior, whose first film was 
“Thrill of a Romance,” will make an- 
other for MGM about April 1. In ad- 
dition to Metropolitan appearances, 
he will sing in “Tristan” and “Wal- 
kiire” with the San Francisco Opera 
in October, concertizing and broad- 
casting whenever possible. 

Miss Steber and Mr. Baccaloni are 
also engaged for the San Francisco 
Opera. The soprano’s concerts will 
depend on Metropolitan and other 
opera commitments. 

Mr. Baccaloni will take his company 
on tour in opera in the Fall, instead 
of this Spring, because he is appearing 
during the entire Metropolitan tour. 

A tour of 12 weeks in 23 states be- 
ginning Feb. 25 is arranged for Mr. 
Romberg and his orchestra. 

Miss Benzell, whose debut at the 
Metropolitan and subsequent perform- 
ances in leading coloratura roles, in- 
cluding The Queen of the Night, has 
been hailed by public and press, will 


James A. Davidson 


appear with the Columbia Grand 
Opera Quartet on tour and will fill 
other engagements when possible. 

Recent appearances in Chicago, De- 
troit and Rockford, Ill., have marked 
Mr. Sandberg’s initial tour in this 
country. A favorite concert and opera 
singer in his native Sweden, he will 
continued to appear next season. 

Miss Navarro-Iturbi, sister of José 
Iturbi, is at present on a USO Camp 
Shows tour and will be available in 
1945-46 for concerts. 

Mr. Petroff will appear again with 
the San Francisco Opera and concert- 
ize when possible. Miss Manners will 
broadcast and concertize when time is 
available. 

After Jan. 1, 1946, Miss Fields will 
embark on a concert tour for a limited 
number of appearances. 

Mr. Davidson announces that for a 
special Summer attraction he is book- 
ing Dinah Shore and Jane Frohman 
and Sigmund Romberg for a limited 
number of dates. 

“It is my objective,” he stated, “to 
give the public what the: public wants 
and to sell attractions to local man- 
agers on a basis where the local man- 
ager, the artist and my corporation 
make a fair profit”. 





Albert Morini 


LBERT MORINI, one of the 

leading independent managers, 
has added to his list for next season 
the Russian duo piano team, the Yays- 
noff Sisters, and the Polish pianist, 
Witold Malcuzynski, whose Ameri- 
can booking he has taken. over from 
the Canadian-American Concerts and 
Artists. The Yaysnoffs have appeared 
in Europe with success. Mr. Mal- 
cuzynski appeared as soloist this sea- 
son with fourteen major orchestras. 

The 1944-45 season was a banner 
one for Morini artists. Anne Brown, 
soprano of “Porgy and Bess” fame, is 
completely booked, with immediate 
dates including Philadelphia, Syra- 
cuse, Newark, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Kansas City, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, and Indianapolis. 

Donald Dickson, noted American 
baritone, also has a full schedule di- 
vided between concert and opera. His 
Spring bookings include Minneapolis, 
Oshkosh, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Washington and seven weeks in “Car- 
men,” in which he had a great suc- 
cess in the Fall. 

The American Ballad Singers, 
whose Fall tour was completely sold 
out, are booked for a solid three 
months in the Spring. They will go 
as far as California and up to the 
Northwestern states. 

Percy Grainger, composer-pianist, 
whose booking direction is handled by 
the Morini office, is another headliner 
whose season begins in October and 
lasts through September, with hardly 
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enough time for a vacation. 

Suzanne Sten, mezzo soprano, has 
had great success this season, and has 
had three appearances with the Celan- 
ese program over the Columbia net- 
work. 

Leona Flood, young violinist, has 
twenty-six concerts this season, her 
first under the Morini banner. 

Stell Andersen, pianist, is another 
of the Morini artists whose ac- 
complishments are well known. 
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W COLSTON LEIGH, has 
*marked his third year as a 


concert manager with the announce- 
ment that he has taken an option on 
Carnegie Hall for every Sunday night 
for the next ten years: This move is 
in line with Mr. Leigh’s philosophy for 
his own business and the music busi- 
ness as a whole—building audiences. 

“The American people like good 
music, and the audience for good 
music has grown in the last few years, 
but it hasn’t grown enough”, he says. 

“The public will support the very best 
in music, if that best is interesting 
both in content and rendition. Thats 
why I plan to concentrate on the audi- 
ence. Today music is for everybody 
but the audience. I want to give the 
public music to enjoy—not endure— 
as is often the case. This means 
ignoring a lot of concert hall clichés 
and sacred cows. It means a liberal 
outlook on programming. It see no 
reason why a concert shouldn’t be as 
entertaining as an evening in the thea- 
ter. 

“With the Carnegie Hall ‘Introduc- 
tion to Fame’ concerts launched, | 
look forward to the same formula be- 
ing tried in communities throughout 
the country. This would provide new 
outlets for the talent we have and un- 
limited opportunities for young art- 
ists. Today there are only 3,000 
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Annie Friedberg 


‘TH Season 1945-46 again prom- 
ises to be an excellent one musi- 
cally. Unusually early inquiries have 
been received, and already I have al- 
most completed bookings for my prin- 
cipal artists. 

My list is again headed by the great 
pianist, Vladimir Horowitz, and with 
one or two exceptions, all my other 
artists will continue under my man- 
agement for the coming season, with 
others that have been added. 

Among younger artists who have 
come dominantly to the fore this sea- 
son are my duo-pianists, Appleton 
and Field, whose success in their 
Town Hall appearance last year re- 
sulted in a fine season, with the fu- 
ture looming bright ahead. 

The Budapest String Quartet has 
just finished a heavily booked season, 
its fifteenth under my direction, and 
its sixteenth will be even busier. It 
always plays, within a period of three 
months, 50 to 60 engagements, and is 
already scheduled for 18 appearances 
in New York alone next year. 

Myra Hess will not return to 
America until after the war, nor will 
Sir Adrian Boult be available until 
then. 

Kerstin Thorborg is experiencing 
the busiest season she has had since 
coming to America séveral years ago. 
This versatile artist is not only in 
demand for opera, but also for con- 


certs, orchestral and radio engage- 
ments. She has recently appeared 
with orchestra in Chicago, Detroit, 


South Bend, Indianapolis and New 
York Bn on the RCA Radio Hour. 
She is already booked for some Sum- 
mer engagements and several impor- 
tant dates for next season. 

Shura Cherkassky, an artist new on 
my list, who scored in one of the most 
successful piano recitals in Carnegie 
Hall this season, will return to New 
York in the Fall to fill several en- 
gagements already booked. 

For the first time I have added to 
my. list an interesting dance attrac- 
tion, in the person of Miriam Mar- 
mein, pantomimic-dramatic dancer, 
who is greatly in demand. 

The following artists continue un- 
der my management Carl Friedberg, 
Frank Mannheimer, George Chavcha- 
vadze, George Copeland, Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, Inez Lauritano, Max Rosen. 
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major concert buyers in this country, 
I want to see this figure climb to 
something like the 30,000 lecture buy- 
ers in America. 

For years the music profession has 
emphasized foreign origins and train- 
ing; now the shoe is on the other 
foot. After the war America will be 
the great musical distribution center of 
the world: After the war this country 
should export as much musical talent 
as it formerly imported.” 


Leigh Artists List 


Sopranos : 
Lawrence ;* 
Farell ;* 
Speaks ; 
Hayes. 

Contraltos : 
Martha Lipton.* 

Tenors: Frederick Jagel;* Joseph 
Laderoute; Edward Kane; Russell 
Roberts; Ernest McChesney.+ 

Baritones: Lawrence Tibbett;* 
Richard Bonelli;* John Brownlee;* 
Reed Kennedy; Conrad Thibault; 
Gordon Dilworth. 

Bass-Baritones: Norman Cordon ;* 
Gerhard Pechner ;* Kenneth Spencer. 

Pianists: Alec Templeton; Ray 
Lev; Abram Chasins; Dougherty and 
Ruzicka; Richard Tetley-Kardos. 

Violinists: Bronislaw Huberman; 


Grace Moore ;* Marjorie 
Irene Jessner;* Marita 
Marjory Hess; Margaret 
Adelaide Abbot; Hazel 


Lucielle Browning ;* 
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Roman Totenberg; Ossy Renardy ;+ 
Fredell Lack. 

Cellist: Felix Salmond. 

Special Attractions: “Footlight 
Favorites” (Operetta Quartet), John 
Brownlee, Edward Kane, Adelaide 
Abbot, Lucielle Browning. “Opera 
for Everyone” (Grand Opera Quar- 
tet), Frederick Jagel, John Brownlee, 
Marita Farell, Lucielle Browning. 
First Piano Quartet. Gordon String 
Quartet. Theatre of Angna Enters 
English Duo Singers. Teresita and 
Emilio Osta, Dances and Music of 
Latin America. Dorothy Crawford, 
monologuist. Gerhard Pechner and 
his piano. Nicholas Goldschmidt, self- 
accompanied song recitals. 

Joint recitals by various combina- 
tions of the above-listed artists. 





*Metropolitan Opera Association. 
tIn the Armed Forces. 


John Adams, 
Head of the 
Leigh Concert 
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Milton Katims, Jascha_ Bernstein, 
Marcel Grandjany, Russian Trio, 
Elisabeth Schumann, Stella Roman, 


Maria Van Delden, Marguerite Koz- 
enn, Harriet Henders, Lillian Gus- 
tafson, Vivienne Simon, Nora Conk- 
lin, Hardesty Johnson, Henry Cordy, 
Norbert Ardelli, Donald Moore, 
Blake Ritter and Ralph Jusko. 


American-Canadian 
Concerts and Artists 


ITH offices in New York and 
v Montreal, American - Canadian 
Concerts and Artists management 
presents three artists for the season 
1945-46. Nicholas de Koudriavtsev is 
president, and Michael Kachouk vice- 
president. Their artists include Witold 
Malcuzynski, pianist; Marcel Hubert, 
cellist, and Gerhard Kander, pianist. 
Mr. Malcuzynski scored successes in 
a Montreal recital, appearances with 
the Boston Symphony and will have 
been soloist with practically every 
major orchestra in the United States 
by the end of the season. With the 
Detroit Symphony, he was heard by 
4,000 and was re-engaged for next 
year. 
Mr. Hubert will be soloist with the 





Division 
Montreal Philharmonic under Igor 
Stravinsky on March 2, his second 
consecutive engagement with the 


orchestra, when he will play the Lalo 
Concerto. He has also appeared 
widely in concerts. 

Mr. Kander, 23, is now a resident 
of Toronto, having escaped from Nazi 
Germany in 1938. His career in Eng- 
land was interrupted by the threat of 
invasion in 1940 and he came here to 
become a Canadian citizen. He has 
concertized successfully in Toronto 
and Montreal and was recently pres- 
ented with a Stradivarius, valued at 
$23,000. His progress is being super- 
vised by Kathleen Parlow. 


Austin Wilder 


6¢E>sACH year only serves to prove 

our original contention that 
management cannot be divorced from 
public relations and over-all career 
building. Even busy artists realize 
how much more our personalized at- 
tention means to their careers. We 
supervise all photographic appoint- 
ments, we arrange press conferences, 
no matter how far away, we are al- 
ways in close contact with patriotic 
organizations and our clients may 
usually be found giving generously of 
their time and talent to every worth- 
while cause. 

“We are gratified to carry on our 
list such stellar personalities as Anna- 
mary Dickey, Josephine Antoine, 
Marjorie Lawrence, Webster Aitken, 
Maria Kurenko, Martha Graham and 
Dance Company, Margaret Daum, 
Doris Kenyon, Dennis Morgan, and 
Ralph Bellamy whom we represent 
for recordings, in addition to other 
audience favorites. 

“Annamary Dickey has been an out- 
standing success in the supper clubs. 
Miss Dickey had the longest run of 
any single performer at the Waldorf 
and followed this up with equal suc- 
cess in the Statler hotel chain across 
the country. Miss Dickey is back at 
the Waldorf, jamming the crowds in- 
to the Wedgwood Room and again 
she will tour the important supper 
clubs of the country when she com- 
pletes her Waldorf engagement. 

“Josephine Antoine is appearing in 
more and more operas at the Metro- 
politan and was heard with the Chi- 








Robin Carson 


W. Colston Leigh 
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cago Opera Company. She has re- 
cently entered her fourth year as star 
of the Carnation ‘Contented Hour’ 
with a coast-to-coast broadcast keep- 
ing her name and voice before the 
public every week. 

“Webster Aitken has just presented 
an unusual series of three recitals in 
Town Hall. Mr. Aitken is following 
up his New York successes with a 
transcontinental tour. 

“Despite the difficulties of war-time 
travel, Martha Graham and her dance 
company have toured the eastern part 
of the country. Many towns, which 
were already sold out in advance of 
the announcement of her engagement, 
may have to postpone their presenta- 
tion of America’s greatest woman 
dancer but, from all indications, they 
seem to prefer waiting for travel re- 
strictions to be eased so that Miss 
Graham can present her works. Miss 
Graham was honored this past year 
when she was commissioned by the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion Of the Library of Congress to 
compose three new works which had 
their premiere at the Library in Oc- 
tober, 1944, 

“Dennis Morgan, Hollywood star, 
whose acting commitments have pre- 
cluded recent appearances on the con- 
cert stage, is available this Summer 
for a limited number of engagements. 
We are looking forward to the suc- 
cess which we know will follow his 
appearances in concert.” 


Price Picture News 


Austin Wilder 
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{Continued from page 32) 

by a traveling Italian Opera Company 
in the old “Aida” Opera House in 
Cairo, Egypt. No operatic perform- 
ance since could quite equal this un- 
forgettable experience. I remember in 
1936 standing in the back of Carnegie 
Hall and shedding tears while listen- 
ing to Schnabel playing the slow 
movement of the “Waldstein” Sonata. 
I have since divorced myself from his 
management but those few minutes 
still stand out as a great musical ex- 
perience. I remember in 1938 standing 
in the big Town Hall in Sydney, 
Australia and listening to just one 
song by Kirsten Flagstad, “A Dream” 
by Grieg, an unforgettable experience. 
I cite these memories as an example 
of the fact that I love music and that 
in the sum total of my experience of 
plodding from concert to concert in 
the course of 30 years or more there 
are so few experiences of real in- 
spiration. 

This is just what I seek in my 
approach to artists, to national man- 
agers, to local managers, to critics, to 
clubs, etc. Give us a little inspiration 
and let us help music on its road to 
development in this country and else- 
where. 

A few weeks ago, I received a letter 
from a young artist whom, within 
three years, I raised from the dol- 
drums of nonentity to the threshold 
of a promising career, and that letter 
contained the following gem of a sen- 
tence. “I am only interested in en- 
gagements which bring me money or 
which promote mv career.” I looked 
and looked at the sentence and kept 
longing for just one additional phrase 
which she might have added to it: 
namely, “and which give me musical 
satisfaction”. In other words, the same 
approach, “bigger and better ele- 
' phants”. Give me more engagements, 
build my career, never mind what I 
am doing for music or what music is 
doing for me! 

I come to the question: What can I 
as a manager contribute to our mu- 
sical destiny? Only one thing, and 
this cannot be measured in a rising 
curve of volume or the number of 
concerts. That one thing is the de- 
velopment of musical personalities 
more than musical careers. Great per- 
sonalities in music have often died in 
poverty, but their contribution and 
their fame has grown in proportion 
to the years after their passing. A 
musical personality does more to the 
lifting of our general musical level 
than anything else. Give me a new 
Mozart or another Beethoven and our 
entire musical life will spurt heaven- 
ward. I realize that we have a Shos- 
takovich whose fame has been built 
around the glitter of war hysteria, 
radio transmissions, and general hul- 
labaloo. What I am urging is the 
approach to music as music without 
the outside trimmings. The arrival of 
Flagstad in 1935 gave a lift to our 
entire musical life. I flatter myself 
that I have never wavered from this 
ideal in the midst of worrying about 
the artists’ livelihood, about the num- 
ber of engagements, about business 
eg railroad difficulties, etc. My 

usiness is to dispense entertainment 
and to promote musical careers. My 
ambition is to build musical person- 
alities in the interests of our musical 
life. May I cite two instances as ex- 
amples of realizing my ambition. 
Nothing has ever thrilled me more 
than the rise of Ezio Pinza as one of 
our most inspiring musical personali- 
ties, a slow progress with me from 
obscurity into fame without sacrificing 
his musical ideals. Or take Martial 
Singher. He walked into my office 
within a few days after his arriva! 
here a year ago. I immediately felt 
a musical personality before me. I 
took for granted his excellent bari- 
tone voice, his artistry, his musician- 
ship. But what impressed me most 
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was his sincerity, his individuality, his 
different repertoire, his willingness to 
come along with me along the musical 
highway. He did not question my 
business approach, he did not badger 
me about immediate financial returns. 

I laid the plan and we both followed 

it. Within one year his musical per- 

sonality has impressed itself upon the 
musical consciousness of the country. 

The material emoluments will come 

as a result not as a “raison d’étre” 

of our musical collaboration. 

This kind of a career can still be 
developed in the midst of a scene 
which shows artists trying to be 
everything else but musical person- 
alities — crooners, master-of-cere- 
monies, comedians and movie stars. 
The radio and the films have had 
their telling influence on the growth 
of musical appreciation, and much of 
it is good, but occasionally their lower 
strata of taste and judgment are ac- 
cepted as ideal instead of their higher 
and the effect is deleterious both to 
the artist and the medium. 

The two most distinct contributions 
to our musical development in the last 
25 years to my mind have been the 
following : 

1. The development of the Civic and 
Community idea because it has 
brought music into hundreds of 
communities not as a business fea- 
ture, but as a local cultural ac- 
tivity. 

. Mr. Hurok’s contribution to popu- 
larize the Ballet as an independent 
and accepted art form in this coun- 
try, enjoyed by those millions 
whom we should all reach without 
striving too anxiously. 

I don’t say that there have not been 
other more or less successful attempts. 
For instance, the New Friends of 
Music in New York which is cater- 
ing to a limited but sincere section of 
our music loving public, and the 
growth of local symphony orchestras 
which are the best hope for our future 
musical life. These are all steps in 
the right direction. But I am trying 
to say that what we need is a general 
and constant plan. MHere’s what I 
would like to see: 

1. Give us a department of fine arts 
not hampered by bureaucratic med- 
dlers and not subservient to an 
ambitious artist who is bent on 
furthering his own career, but in 
the real sense a national institution 
to give inspiration to our national 
musical life. 

. Regional musical bodies for the 
search of talent in their localities 
through contests or other means. 
The Rachmaninoff Memorial Fund, 
of which I am proud to be a 
director, is a step in that direction. 
The National Federation of Music 
Clubs, already organized within 
itself for similar purposes, could 
form a nucleus for such regional 
bodies. 

. A public forum to discuss problems 
of interest 1.0 all musicians as well 
as their managers. 

. A national music school which 
would produce the additional talent 
to feed into larger fields as the 
demand increases. 

These are just a few suggestions. 
I hope I have at least set down some 
observations which can arouse a gen- 
eral discussion of the question which 
I have indicated at the start; namely, 
“Whither Music?” 





NCAC 


(Continued from page 32) 
ever increasing and faithful public. On 
that score NCAC can speak with 
pride of its accomplishment. This past 
season, despite the well known ob- 
stacles to travel, housing accommoda- 
tions, etc., most of our artists have 
had bigger tours by far than in past 
seasons. Several new artists have 
chalked up a record ‘or first season 


Concert Management 
Ray Halmans 


HE Halmans sisters, who operate 

Concert Management Ray Hal- 
mans, now enter their sixth season of 
artist and recital management. Newly 
added to their list of artists this sea- 
son is the “dean of pianists”, Josef 
Hofmann. Although Dr. Hofmann 
came under their management only last 
April, they have been able to arrange 
a substantial tour for the current sea- 
son. This includes engagements in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Texas, Florida 
and the southern states, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, and upstate New York, high- 
lighted by appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony on Feb. 
15, 16 and 18, a Chicago recital on 
March 18, and a New York recital on 
March 24. 

Among singers, the Halmans bureau 
lists Lura Stover, outstanding soprano, 
who recently appeared in “On Stage 
Everybody” over a nationwide hookup. 
Included in her present tour are ap- 
pearances as guest soloist with the In- 
dianapolis Symphony and a re-engage- 
ment at the Winter Park, Florida, 
Bach Festival in March. Ruth Terry, 
mezzo-soprano, who has just returned 
from a six-month USO tour in the 
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tours and on the roster for the coming 
season appear new names that we 
have every faith will loom large on 
the artistic horizon. 

“With sincere objectives, and with 
the continued support of our many 
friends we hope to contribute our good 
share to the long awaited rebuilding 
of a better world”. 


NCAC Artists List 


The National Concert and Artists 
Corporation list of artists for the 
1945-46 season includes: 

Sopranos: Christina Carroll, Olga 
Coelho, Vivian Della Chiesa, Jean 
Dickenson, Doris Doree, Susanne 
Fisher, Kirsten Flagstad, Dusolina 
Giannini, Irma Gonzalez, Selma Kaye, 
Lotte Lehmann, Brenda Lewis, Theo- 
dora Lynch, Irene Manning, Patrice 
Munsel,* Jarmila Novotna,* Jeanne 
Palmer, Rayen Quitral, Nadine Ray, 
Margaret Spencer. 

Mezzo-Sopranos: Doris Doe, Rosa- 
lind Nadell, Gladys Swarthout, Blanche 
Thebom.* 

Contraltos: Marian Anderson,* 
Herta Glaz, Winifred Heidt, Christine 
Johnson. 

Baritones and Bassos: Douglas 
Beattie, Robert Hall Collins,* Georges 
Czaplicki, John De Surra, Mack Har- 
rell, Robert Merrill, Ezio Pinza, Mar- 
tial Singher, John Charles Thomas, 
Thomas L. Thomas, Hugh Thompson, 
Jess Walters, Earl Wrightson. 

Tenors: Michael Bartlett, Mario 
Berini, Arthur Carron, Romolo De 
Spirito, John Garris, Jacques Gerard, 
Raoul Jobin, Jan Peerce,* Eric Row- 
ton, Gilbert Russell, Richard Tucker. 

Violinists: Samuel Dushkin, Car- 
mela Ippolito, Louis Kaufman, Fritz 
Kreisler, Nathan Milstein, Ricardo 
Odnoposoff,* Ruth Posselt, Miriam 
Solovieff, Isaac Stern,* Joseph Szigeti, 
Efrem Zimbalist. 

Pianists: Claudio Arrau, Erno Ba- 
logh, Simon Barere, Emile Baume, 
Sari Biro, Alexander Brailowsky, Ania 
Dorfmann, Jose Echaniz, Leon Fleish- 
er, Sidney Foster, Julius Katchen,* 
Oscar Levant, Hortense Monath, Stan- 
ley Need, Artur Rubinstein,* Franz 
Rupp,* Gyorgy Sandor, E. Robert 
Schmitz, Leonard Shure, Abbey Simon, 
Jan Smeterlin, Rosalyn Tureck, Alex- 
ander Uninsky. 

Duo-Pianists: Luboshutz and Ne- 
menoff. 

Ensembles: Lener String Quartet; 
Le Roy-Foster-Scholz Ensemble 
(Flute, Piano, Cello); Salzedo En- 
semble (two Harps, Flute, Cello, 
Piano). 

Harpist: Carlos Salzedo. 

Cellists: Raya Garbousova, 
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Ray Halmans Bella Halmans 


South Pacific, has engagements sched- 
uled for the Spring including the Bach 
Festival at Berea, Ohio. Frances Leh- 
nerts, young contralto, has been busy 
with broadcast and recital engage- 
ments, and the popular tenor, Harold 
Haugh, numbers among his many re- 
cital concert engagements appearances 
with the Indianapolis Symphony and 
re-engagements with the Bach Festi- 
vals at Winter Park and Berea. 
Emanuel List, leading basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera, is busy not only 
at the opera but in the concert field 
as well. In March, he will sing twice 
with the Harrisburg Symphony. Rand 


(Continued on page 122) 
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mund Kurtz,* Janos Scholz, Joseph 
Schuster. 

Flutist: Rene Le Roy. 

Special Attractions: The Ballet 
Theater ;* Original Don Cossack 
Chorus, Serge Jaroff, Conductor ;* 
American Ballad Singers (Ensemble 
trained and program arranged by com- 
poser Eli Siegmeister) ; Alicia Mar- 
kova, Anton Dolin and Ensemble;* 
Richard Dyer-Bennet, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Minstrel;* Argentinita and her 
Spanish Ensemble;* The Katherine 
Dunham Dancers;* Herta Glaz and 
Robert Stolz in a program of songs 
from Schubert to Stolz. 


*By arrangement with S. Hurok. 





Civic Concerts 


(Continued from page 32) 
in those cities of 25,000 population 
and upward. About one third of the 
fifty one new associations organized 
in 1944 are in smaller cities. Imagine 
our surprise at closing a one week’s 
membership campaign in a city the 
size of Eugene, Ore., with 3,500 mem- 
bers and booking there eight of the 
biggest concerts available in the 
Pacific area—or Santa Cruz, Calif., 
with 2,000 members and seven con- 
certs booked—or little Pendleton, Ore., 
less than 10,000 in population with 
over 1200 members and six outstand- 
ing concerts booked. Audiences of 
similarly striking proportions have 
been built for the first time in the 
mid western and eastern cities. 

“Naturally, we made due allowance 
for the present inflationary conditions 
that have contributed to the year’s 
record-breaking business. Then, too, 
the general public has a new under- 
standing of campaigning because of 
various war activities of this nature. 
To these factors must be added the 
quarter of century of experience 
gained by those of us in “Civic Con- 
cert Service in campaigns that we 
have been able to pass on to Civic 
Music Associations in helping them 
organize more thoroughly. 

“The old saying that it takes a 
busy person to get things done has 
been constantly borne out through 
several hundred campaigns in 1944. 
More people have engaged in the 
one-week campaigns conducted by 
Civic Music Associations than in any 
previous year. Consequently, large 
campaign dinner meetings have been 
the rule and not the exception, since 
each campaign is launched at such a 
function which is attended by all the 
officers and workers of the local 
association. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Dolores Hayward 
OLORES HAYWARD is now 


active in two departments of the 
musical field. In addition to her 
concert business, she also announces 
her association with Henry William 
Wiese, representative of Equity Art- 
ists. : 
Irra Petina, leading Metropolitan 
Opera mezzo-soprano, took a leave of 
absence this year to star in the Broad- 
way hit, “Song of Norway”. The 
operetta played six weeks on the West 
Coast, opening in New York in Au- 
Miss Petina will remain with 


gust. a ; 
the “Song of Norway” until June, 
1945. Radio appearances include 


“Coca Cola”, “RCA _ Victor” and 
“Texaco” programs. The mezzo just 
completed a Columbia record album 
of “Norway” songs, Robert Weede 
singing with her in two record sides. 

Robert Shafer, tenor, added to Miss 
Hayward’s list a year an a half ago, 
after appearing in “The Merry Wid- 
ow” with Miss Petina at the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera, is again with Miss 
Petina as the tenor star of “Song of 
Norway” and is featured weekly on 
the “Prudential Hour” over the CBS 
Network with Patrice Munsel. 

Robert Brink, baritone, has appeared 
in two Broadway productions, “By 
Jupiter”, and “Dream with Music”, 
has sung the leading roles in light 
opera in Atlanta, San Antonio, and the 
role of “Plunkett” in the English 
version of “Martha”, with the New 
Orleans Civic Light Opera. Starting 
in March 1945 he will direct and pro- 
duce a series of ten operettas for the 
newly organized San Antonio Civic 
Light Opera Association. At the 
close of his season in October 1945, 
Mr. Brink will fulfill concert and 
radio engagements in the East. 

Marilyn Nowell, 17-year-old colora- 
tura, is signed for leading roles in 
the spring and summer season by 
light opera companies in the States. 
She will make her first appearance 
as “Nanette” in “No, No, Nanette”, a 
Detroit Civic Light Opera production. 
Recently she appeared as guest soloist 
with the New Orleans Symphony Or- 
chestra during their “Pop” season. 

Jean Darling, 19-year-old colora- 
tura, has recently been added to Miss 
Hayward’s list. Cinema lovers will 
remember her as the leading lady of 
“Our Gang Comedies” when she was 
a child. She recently returned from 
a six months’ USO tour of the South 
Pacific with John Garfield and Eddie 
Foy. The Theatre Guild has author- 
ized the information that she will play 
Carrie in “Carousel”, opening in 
March. 

Atty Van Den Berg, dancer, left 
her role in “On the Town” to tour 
as leading danseuse in “One Touch 
of Venus”. 

James Sample, conductor, is now 
completing a six months’ coast to coast 
tour as conductor and director of the 
New York City Center’s “Gypsy 
Baron”. 

Virginia Card, soprano, who ap- 
peared in the original Boris Morris 
production of “The Waltz King” with 
Irra Petina and Richard Bonelli, and 
with the George Houston productions 
of opera in English on the West 
Coast, has been signed for light opera 
appearances throughout the States this 
summer. 

Artists placed by Mr. Wiese in- 
clude: Harry Stockwell, Evelyn 
Wyckoff with “Oklahoma”; Eric 
Mattson, “Carousel”, a new Theater 
Guild production, soon to arrive on 
Broadway; Helena Bliss, Ivy Scott 
in “Song of Norway”; Melton Moore 
with “Rosalinda”; Walter Donahue 
with the National Company of “Okla- 
homa”; James Westerfield, “Sing Out 
Sweet Land”; and Tad Bruce, a new 
singing sensation soon to be heard over 
the networks. In addition to the art- 
ists in the Broadway successes, the 
Wiese management also figures prom- 
inently in the casting of the light opera 
seasons in Los Angeles, the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera, Detroit, Dallas and 
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Memphis. Among the artists already 
contracted for appearances this Sum- 
mer include many operatic stars ar- 
ranged through the courtesy of the 
various concert managements, such as 
Dorothy Kirsten, Lansing Hatfield, 
Dorothy Sarnoff, Walter Cassel, Rose- 
marie Brancato, Morton Bowe, George 
Britton, Kenneth Spencer and the 
Broadway star, Norma Terris. 
Through the courtesy of Arthur Jud- 
son Management, Fritz Mahler has 
been engaged as Musical Director for 
the entire season of ten weeks by the 
Detroit Civic Light Opera Associa- 
tion. Among the dancing stars will be 
the Jane Deering, who will star in 
“Trene,” and Patricia Bowman in “The 
Great Waltz” during the Detroit sea- 
son. Under the personal management 
of Henry William Wiese is José 
Greco, now touring with Argentinita. 


Civie Concerts 


(Continued from page 94) 

“In the early days, Civic Music 
operation was based largely on each 
association giving three concerts per 
season. Today there are only two 
Civic Music associations in the entire 
United States that give as few as 
three concerts. The national average 
has risen above five concerts per sea- 
son and many associations are pre- 
senting seven, eight, nine and some as 
high as ten concerts which members 
enjoy by payment of the established 
moderate annual dues of $5.00. 

“Periodically, there are those who 
feel the time has come that the gen- 
eral public wants entertainment only. 
While, therefore, during the past year 
there have been some trials in pre- 
senting programs verging on vaude- 
ville, committees have quickly dis- 
covered the audiences wanted and ap- 
preciated more solid programs. Evi- 
dence of this trend is borne out in the 
extremely heavy bookings by Civic 
Music Associations of such artists as 


Patrice Munsel, Ezio Pinza, Jan 
Peerce, Gladys Swarthout, Fritz 
Kreisler, Artur Rubinstein, Martial 
Singher, Blanche Thebom, Nathan 


Milstein, Claudio Arrau and others. 

“Looking into 1945, we decided in 
our annual conference in January to 
devote more effort to assisting old 
associations in strengthening organi- 
zational structure. It has been en- 
couraging to find Civic Music officers 
realizing that sooner or later cam- 
paign results will require more effort 
and that this is the time to prepare 
for the ultimate return to normal eco- 
nomic conditions. This may or may 
not be post-war planning, but we con- 
sider it good business for the welfare 
of the Civic Music associations. 

“Finally, I should like to say that 
the civic angle of our operation is 
becoming more apparent each year. 
To me this is important. The horizon 
for good music is thus widened. 








New York Concert Managers 


Willard Matthews 


JILLARD MATTHEWS and 
his Associate, Gordon Russell, 
announce that the following artists 
will be under their management for 
the remainder of the present season 
and the season of 1945-46. 

The Hart House String Quartet of 
Toronto, Canad is enjoying one of 
the most extensive concert tours 
booked this season fulfilling approxi- 
mately 70 engagements from Coast to 
Coast. This group has again proven 


. 


Gordon Russell 


its high artistic standards through the 
re-engagements already booked. 
Donald Gage, “hit” tenor, is enjoy- 
ing increasing popularity among op- 
eretta audiences throughout the coun- 
try, as well as in concert, opera and 
oratorio. Mr. Gage has been signed 








Willard Matthews 


to sing in Toledo this Summer, as 
well as with other operetta com- 
panies. 

Thomas Richner, who is now en- 
joying his seventh season under the 
management of this office, will tour 
through the Southern states during 
April, 1945. Mr. Richner just re- 
turned to New York after fulfilling 
an unusual engagement, on tour, with 
the Andrews Sisters. 

Dr. Frank Asper, organist of the 
Salt Lake City Tabernacle, Utah, will 
tour the eastern states during April, 
1945, and also will fill many Summer 
engagements during June, July and 
August. 

Margaret Dodd and her Master 
Singers will again be ready to tour 
the country beginning in October, 
1945. Miss Dodd suspended her tour- 
ing schedules for the past two seasons 

(Continued on page 252) 
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S. Hurok 


(Continued from page 32) 


tenors, adding Rodolfo in “La Bo- 
héme” to his lengthening list of roles 
at the Metropolitan, singing weekly 
on the air in “Great Moments in 
Music”, and appearing with Arturo 
Toscanini in the maestro’s memorable 
performance of “Fidelio”. Mr. Peerce 
has found time besides to carry out 
his lengthy concert schedule. 
Collaboration between the Hurok 
office and the Metropolitan was inten- 
sified this season with plans for Mr. 
Hurok and NCAC jointly to act as 
co-ordinators of the opera’s Spring 
tour. The tour will be extended be- 
yond its usual length to include cit- 
ies not hitherto visited by the Met. 


Also touring for the first time, 
under the Hurok aegis, is the New 
York City Opera Company in “The 
Gypsy Baron”. Laszlo Halasz is mu- 
sical and artistic director. 

Marian Anderson and Artur Ru- 
binstein continue to carry the Hurok 
banner to the concert halls of the na- 
tion, each of them making three ap- 
pearances this season in Carnegie 
Hall. Mr. Rubinstein’s third Carnegie 
bow is still to come, on March 18. 
Miss Anderson completed her New 
York schedule last month, having in- 
serted in December a concert for the 
Treasury Department which added 
$1,690,000, $190,000 more than the box 
office quota, to the sale of war bonds 
in New York. 


Isaac Stern made his first appear- 
ance with the New York Philhar- 
monic at Carnegie Hall this season, 





following it later with his solo re- 
cital on the same weekend in which 
he had played four concerts as guest 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. In a lighter mood, he appeared 
last month in Carnegie Hall, in Phila- 
delphia’s Academy of Music and in 
Boston’s Orchestra Hall in duet with 
radio comedian Jack Benny for the 
benefit of the March of Dimes. 

The South American violinist Ri- 
cardo Odnoposoff returned to make 
his first North American tour this 
season, to be climaxed by a guest 
appearance with the New York Phil- 
harmonic in Carnegie Hall March 3. 
Andres Segovia also has arrived from 
South America, opening his tour with 
a Town Hall concert. 


Two new artists under the Hurok 
banner are the cellist Edmund Kurtz, 
who made an impressive bow in Town 
Hall and a first guest appearance 
with Toscanini in January, and Rich- 
ard Dyer-Bennet, the ballad singer, 
who is making a Town Hall appear- 
ance April 1. 

Among the Hurok touring compa- 
nies are the Original Don Cossack 
Chorus, under the direction of Serge 
Jaroff, making its annual round of 
nearly 200 concerts; Argentinita with 
her Spanish ensemble, including Pi- 
lar Lopez, who returns to Carnegie 
Hall on Feb. 18 after a cross-coun- 
try tour; and Carmen Amaya and 
her Spanish gypsy dancers and guitar- 
ists. 

Katherine Dunham returned to 
Broadway with her “Tropical Revue” 
after a 13-month tour, and set forth 
again for return engagements in Chi- 
cago and on the West Coast. 
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New York Concert Managers 


Vera Bull Hull 


Vera Bull Hull 


HULL announces 
1945-46 the fol- 


ERA BULL 
for the season 
lowing artists: 

La Meri, famous dancer, with her 
Dance Ensemble, will tour this Spring 
and during the 1945-46 season. Artiss 
deVolt, harpist, and Charlotte deVolt, 
violinist, are available in joint recitals 
during February, May and through 
the Summer months; also next sea- 
son. Artiss deVolt is available in 
harp recitals in the Southern States 
during March and April. 

Barbara Darlys, formerly leading 
dramatic soprano of the Lithuanian 
State Opera, Kaunas, is engaged to 
sing in “Halka”, the famous Polish 
opera by Moniuszko, in Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
during March and April. Miss Darlys 
is also an accomplished concert and 
oratorio singer. Dorothy Baker, lyric 
soprano, was recently heard over 
WABC in “New Voices in Song”, and 
reengaged at Cincinnati. She is pop- 
ular in concerts, oratorio and light 
opera. Lillian Stephens, soprano, has 
been very popular entertaining the men 
in service. Lydia Summers, contralto, 
formerly singing leading roles with 
the Chicago Civic Opera and with 
the New Opera, is appearing for the 
sixth consecutive year at the Winter 
Park Beach Festival, Feb. 26-March 
4, and is singing in the Bach B minor 
Mass with the New York Oratorio 
Society on March 27 in Carnegie Hall. 
Mary Kizis, contralto, is experienced 
in opera. concerts and oratorio. 

Myron Taylor, tenor, has been re- 
engaged by the Houston Symphony 
in March, and has been busy with 
engagements in the Southwest. Wil- 
lard Young, tenor, who is well known 
through the radio, having appeared as 
soloist on the “Mother and Dad” pro- 
gram over the WABC network for 
two years, is available for opera, ora- 
torio and concert work and in joint re- 
citals with Lydia Summers, contralto. 
John Grant, baritone, who spent last 
Summer singing for service men, un- 
der the USO in Iceland and Green- 
land, is available for opera, concerts 
and oratorio. 

A new singer being offered by Mrs. 
Bull is Lola Hutchison, attractive 
young lyric-coloratura, formerly of 
Chicago. 

Pianists include John Powell, fam- 
ous American composer-pianist ; Fran- 
ces Hall, who has recently played in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York; 
Balbina Brainina, Russian pianist, 
who has returned here after several 
years of playing in France, Switzer- 
land, Sweden and elsewhere with 
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great success; Isabelle Sant Ambro- 
gio, brilliant American pianist; and 
Paulina Ruvinska, who has been wel- 
comed by New York audiences at the 
Town Hall and will again give a re- 
cital there on March 17. - 

Beryl Rubinstein, who for nearly 
two years served as Captain in the 
Army in the Italian and North Afri- 
can Theatres of War and gave about 
80 concerts for the men in service, has 
returned to his post as director of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music and is 
available for recitals and orchestral 
appearances. He will play a recital 
at Jamestown, N. Y., on March 26, 
followed by others. 

Helen Alexander, soprano, will give 
her annual recital at Times Hall on 
Feb. 14, having recently sung in 
Maryland and in the South. Other cur- 
rent recitals managers by Mrs. Hull 
will be given by Annette Royak at 
Town Hall, March 18, assisted by 
Mildred Hunt-Wummer, flutist, and 
members of the Philharmonic; a re- 
cital at the Opera House in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, March 
18, given by Helen Thigpen, soprano, 
— gave a concert last year at Times 
fall, 


INCE the inception of the William 
L. Stein Incorporation three and 
one half years ago, it has been the 
aim of this office to promote young 
American talent. With the help of 


James Abresch 


William L. Stein 


several touring opera companies, and 
through extensive concert bookings, 
the chances for the 1945-46 musical 
season look very bright for most of 
the artists. 

Paramount attention went to Re- 
gina Resnik and Virginia MacWat- 
ters. Winner of the 1944 Metropoli- 
tan Opera Auditions of the Air, Re- 
gina Resnik, in a remarkable debut. 
sang Leonora in “Trovatore” at the 
Metropolitan Opera with only twenty- 
four hours notice and without a re- 
hearsal. The young artist has since 
sung Santuzza and Aida there and is 
scheduled for several additional lead- 
ing roles in the near future. Miss 
Resnik scored a success as “Carmen” 
in the new English version of that 
opera under the leadership of Herman 
Adler and Leopold Sachse. During 
the summer, Miss Resnik sang with 
the Mexico Opera Nacional for the 
second time and appeared in numer- 
ous broadcasts over the major net- 
works. Concert appearances in Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Montreal and with the 
Columbia, S. C. Musical Festival 


completed her activities last season. 
An extensive nationwide tour for the 
Fall is in preparation. Virginia Mac- 
Watters, coloratura, after having sung 
approximately 600 performances as 
Adele in “Rosalinda”, appeared in two 
leading parts with the Municipal Op- 
era in St. Louis last summer. She 
sang in concerts and over the radio 
on the West Coast, then joined the 
San Francisco Opera Company in 
October. With this company, the 
young artist sang five leading roles 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
and was acclaimed. She will appear 
in a leading part in a new Broadway 
musical which will be announced soon. 

The young American tenor Thomas 
Hayward is making strides, too. He 
made his operatic debut with the City 
Center Opera in four leading parts 
and will return there after an ex- 
tensive tour with the same company 
this coming spring. Important en- 
gagements in opera and radio are 
pending. 

Frederick Lechner, baritone, is with 
the Metropolitan Opera for the sec- 
ond season. He has been booked for 
concert appearances in Montreal and 
Toronto, Canada, and in other major 
eastern states. He has_ repeatedly 
sung over the NBC and CBS net- 
works. 

The baritone, Emile Renan, has ap- 
peared in all three seasons with the 
City Center Opera Company; toured 
with the Columbia Concerts presenta- 
tion of “Carmen”, for which he has 
been re-engaged. He will also ap- 
pear as Eisenstein in “The Bat” with 
the Pittsburgh Opera Company and 
in a concert at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. 

Siroon Mangurian, mezzo-soprano, 
appeared at the Columbia, S. C. Mu- 
sic Festival. She sang leading parts 
with the “Carmen” Company directed 
by Herman Adler and Leopold Sachse. 
Miss Mangurian will appear with 
the Pittsburgh Opera Company in 
the near future and will also fulfill 
concert engagements in Boston. In 
the same “Carmen” Company, Sue 
Arling, mezzo-soprano, and Gertrude 
Janssen, soprano, were heard, and will 
make their re-appearances in the 
Spring tour. Other members of the 
same company were the tenors Ed- 
ward Kane and Andrew McKinley 
and the baritone, Walter Graf, though 
the latter three members mentioned 
are not under the exclusive manage- 
ment of William L. Stein, Inc. 

In cooperation with NCAC, Mario 
Berini was heard in Santiago, Chile, 
last Fall and will participate in two 
important appearances at the Colum- 
bia Music Festival in South Carolina 
in May. 

Engagements for artists not under 
Management, include the follcwing 
artists: Barbara Troxell, who took 
part in the Mozart Festival in Mexico 
City last Summer under Sir Thomas 
Beecham; William Hargrave, another 
winner of the 1944 Metropolitan Au- 
ditions of the Air, the Columbia, S. C. 
Music Festival. Carlos Alexander, 
baritone, had several appearances with 
the Pittsburgh Opera Company; Nor- 
bert Ardelli, tenor, will sing in Tor- 
onto, Canada, and Irwin Dillon, tenor, 
will appear with the Pittsburgh Opera 
Company. 

Among the artists recently taken 
under management, attention goes to 
Beverly Lubow, lyric soprano, who is 
making her operatic debut as Mar- 
guerite in Pittsburgh, on Feb. 13, and 
is scheduled for additional perform- 
ances. During the Summer she will 
appear in joint recitals with Thomas 
Hayward in a midwestern -oncert 
tour under the direction of Lucius 
Pryor. The soprano Selma Van 
Felden made her operatic debut with 
the New York City Center Opera 
and will be heard in a new Broadway 
musical production soon. The concert 
soprano Alice Anderson has been and 
will be heard in concerts in the east- 
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Lotte Jacobi 
J. H. Meyer 


J. H. Meyer 


H. MEYER, as heretofore, will 

e devote his principal activities to 
opera singers and opera bookings. He 
reports a successful year and good 
prospects for the spring and fall sea- 
sons. “In view of the possibility that 
the war in Europe may be over very 
soon,” he declares, “excellent oppor- 
tunities are in sight for young and 
ambitious opera singers to get stage 
experience in the Old World opera 
houses.” 

Mr. Meyer’s list of artists is headed 
by the Viennese soprano, Ella Flesch. 
who has joined the Metropolitan 
Opera Association for her second sea- 
son, singing her first Sieglinde there 
with great success. Mr. Meyer acts 
for her as opera and personal rep- 
resentative. 

Another of his artists, the baritone 
Frederic Gynrod, has been engaged by 
General Manager Edward Johnson 
for the current Metropolitan season. 
Mr. Gynrod who was born in Mex- 
ico, sang leading parts at the Vienna 
State Opera and other important 
opera houses. Early in February, he 
made a successful New York debut as 
Kurwenal in Wagner’s “Tristan”. Mr. 
Meyer is his opera and personal rep- 
resentative. 

Other artists under the J. H. Meyer 
management are: 

Ethel Barrymore 
lyric soprano, whose schedule, last 
year, included 20 appearances in 
“Traviata” with the New York Opera 
Guild, several “Martha” perform- 
ances at the New York City Center 
as well as 22 concerts and appearances 
with symphony orchestras. 

Agata Borzi, American coloratura 
soprano, last Summer had a very suc- 
cessful first season with the Cincin- 
nati Zoo Opera Company and, since 
then, has sung many leading roles in 
Boston, Syracuse, Providence, Schen- 
ectady and elsewhere. 

Lydia Edwards, American mezzo 
soprano, has many appearances with 
the San Carlo Opera Company and 
the Connecticut Opera Association to 
her credit and will shortly appear with 
the Hudson County Grand Opera and 
the National Grand Opera Company. 

Gabor Carelli, lyric tenor, sang Al- 
fredo in “Traviata” in many cities 
and had a signal success as Bruno 
Mahler in the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera production of Kern’s “Music 
in the Air”. At present, Mr. Carelli 
is on a tour with Erno Rapee and 
his orchestra. He will also appear 
in additional opera performances. 

Edwin Dunning, young American 
baritone from Los Angeles, has just 
joined the J. H. Meyer list. He has 
appeared on the Coast with many 
opera organizations and at the Holly- 
wood Bowl. 

Oscar Lassner, basso  buffo 
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CHARLES L. WAGNER PRESENTS 


6th SEASON OF OPERA 
36th SEASON OF CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


Season 1940-41—“The Barber of Seville” 


Season 1941-42—‘“‘The Barber of Seville” 
“Don Pasquale” 


Season 1942-43—‘“The Barber of Seville” 
“La Boheme” 


Season 1943-44—‘“Faust” 
“Don Pasquale” 


Season 1944-45—‘“Traviata”’ 
“Martha” 


and 


SEASON 1945-46 


Rigoletto 
arber of Seville 
and Marth 


YOUR MAGNIFICENT PRODUCTION OF LA TRAVIATA IS SUPERB “It was Mr. Wagner's finest achievement . . . No other 
STOP IN BIRMINGHAM MONTGOMERY AND ATLANTA IT WAS MOST 

















opera on the road today can touch it .. . He improves his 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED STOP AFTER THE PERFORMANCE 
TONIGHT | HEARD MANY OF OUR LEADING MUSICIANS SAY THEY article every season”. 
HAD NEVER HEARD A FINER PERFORMANCE OF THIS OPERA AND INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
AS YOU KNOW ATLANTA HAS HAD THE BEST THE METROPOLITAN 
HAS TO OFFER REGARDS 

MARVIN MCDONALD 

“It was also a tribute to Charles L. Wagner, who has shown “Somewhat prepared for a reasonably outstanding per- 


Springfield that when he puts an opera company on the 
road, audiences will hear fine singing”’. 


SPRINGFIELD UNION 


formance because it was a Charles L. Wagner Production, 
but the manner in which TRAVIATA was given last eve- 


ning went far beyond all preconceived idea on how beauti- 


“Mr. Wagner has done it again, for the presentation was ful this opera of the 1850's could be.” 


another excellent one”. ATLANTA JOURNAL 


YOUNGSTOWN VINDICATOR 


“RIGOLETTO” in Italian will be presented in October-November, 1945. 
“THE BARBER OF SEVILLE” and “MARTHA?” in English will be presented in February-March, 1945. 
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CONDUCTOR 








“Mr. Farbman added to the laurels he has won in former appearances as 
dirigent of the orchestra...He feels his music. He knows his orchestra. He 
knows how to get the effects he wants, how to evoke a fine and eager 
response from his instrumentalists. His beat is firm. His indications are 
clear. He molds the phrase with sure appreciation of the rhythmic impli- 
cations. He brings out clearly the interweaving of the orchestral voices. 
He can make his instrument sing in exquisite lyricism. He can build with 


it climaxes of stirring drama.” 
Nov. 19, 1944, GLOBE DEMOCRAT, ST. LOUIS 


Assistant Conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


Season 1944 


5 weekly broadcasts 
Jan. 16—Artur Rubinstein, soloist 


Jan. 28 
Jan. 29 


~ : Edith Schiller, Soloist 


Dec. 4—Fort Leonard Wood 





} Isaac Stern, soloist 


Season 1945 


11 weekly broadcasts 
Jan. 11—Children’s Concert 
. 22—Pop Concert 


Feb. = { Artur Rubinstein, Soloist 


. 28—Pop Concert 

















CHARLES L. WAGNER, MANAGER 
Lt. Edward W. Snowdon, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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"|. ONE OF THE 
MODERN GIANTS... " 
—New York Warld-Telegram 


CHARLES L. WAGNER, Manager 


LT. EDWARD W. SNOWDON, Associate Manager 
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Andrew Schulhof 


HE following artists are under 

Andrew Schulhof’s exclusive man- 
agement: Sir Thomas Beecham, con- 
ductor ; Betty Humby Beecham (Lady 
Beecham), pianist ; Ellan Ballon, pian- 
ist; and Stanley Chapple, conductor. 
Mr. Schulhof is also the personal 
representative of Antal Dorati, con- 
ductor, who is under Arthur Jud- 
son’s management. 

Sir Thomas Beecham will appear as 
guest conductor with various organi- 
zations, particularly the Rochester 
Philharmonic. He will take this group 
on tour in the East and make re- 
cordings for Victor with it. Part of 
his time in this country during the 
next months will be spent on the or- 
ganization of an opera troupe for Lon- 
don and England, with a view toward 
post-war possibilities. Lady Beecham 
will take an active part in Sir 
Thomas’ undertakings, and will make 
only a few guest appearances of her 
own. 

Ellen Ballon, since the outbreak of 
World War II, has turned much of 
her energies toward the war effort, 
playing in connection with many war 
activities. Besides recitals, she will 
play with orchestras, presenting the 
Shostakovitch Piano Concerto and a 
new American work. 

Stanley Chapple will again make 
guest appearances with many sym- 
phonic organizations and return for 
the fifth consecutive year as musical 
director of all ten Summer concerts 
of the St. Louis Little Symphony. 
Mr. Chapple will continue his activi- 
ties as lecturer. His plans call also 
for an expansion of his work with 
children’s concerts, which he made his 
specialty in England. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Glee Club will again claim 
him as its conductor. 

Antal Dorati has had many requests 
for his services as guest conductor 
for various symphonic and operatic 
organizations. Therefore he has de- 
cided to resign at the end of the pres- 
ent season from his position as con- 
ductor and musical director of Ballet 
Theatre. His activities during the 
Summer will include visits to Peru, 
Mexico, and Montreal, as well as 
radio engagements. Besides devoting 
himself more fully to conducting 
symphonic and operatic performances, 
Mr. Dorati will continue his work as 
arranger and composer. His works 
will be published by Mills Music, Inc. 


Erminie Kahn 


RMINIE KAHN announces for 

the season 1945-46 a notable list 
of soloists and ensembles, including 
Robert Goldsand, pianist, now per- 
manently residing in this country; 
Isabel French, soprano; Ruth Brall, 
contralto; Bruce Boyce, baritone 
(serving in the Armed Forces) ; 
Sarah Gorby, folksong singer; Enny 
de Vries, Belgian chanteuse; Sofia 
Novoa, offering Spanish and South 
American folksongs. Dorothy Dan- 
zig, 20-year-old American pianist 
heard in a Times Hall debut this sea- 
son, also is under her management. 

In the field of ensemble music and 
solo and ensemble programs this man- 
agement offers the Stuyvesant String 
Quartet; Edith Weiss-Mann, harp- 
sichordist; Suzanne Bloch, lutenist, 
singer to the lute, virginals, recorder 
player; Eva Heinitz, viola da gam- 
bist; Harold and Marion Berkley, 
violin and piano sonata recitalists; 
and acts as booking representative for 
the Players and Singers co-opera- 
tive series and concerts devoted chief- 
ly to earlier ensemble music. 

Miss Kahn is executive director of 
the new Cuban-American Music 
Group, formed Jan. 1 to bring per- 
formances of Cuban music to the 
United States and establish informa- 
tion in this country regarding Cuban 
concert and folk music. 
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Alumni Association 
of Curtis Institute 


N AACIM-sponsored concert in the 
Academy Foyer March 1 will en- 
list several of the artists named below 
and Veda Reynolds, assistant to Mr. 
Zimbalist ; Mar- 
guerite Kuehne, 
violin soloist 
with the Los 
Angeles Phil- 
harmonic and 
other orches- 
tras; Leonard 
Mogill, violist, 
and Harry Go- 
rodetzer, cellist, 
both highly re- 
garded for their 
solo and ensem- 
ble work. 

Formed last 
Summer, Con- 
cert Bureau-AACIM is the offshoot 
of the Alumni Association of the Cur- 
tis Institute of Music, for which the 
initials stand. Graduates of Curtis are 
eligible for the bureau, theugh Schima 
Kaufman, its manager, also has a 
number of outside artists under his 
wing. The only one of its kind, 
AACIM aims to eliminate the difficult 
period after graduation. 

AAGIM is cooperative. The “Per- 
forming Group” has an executive com- 
mittee which shapes policy, auditions 
new applicants and receives periodic 
reports from Mr. Kaufman. Twenty- 
four young artists are now represented 
on the list, a few, like Leonard Treash, 
popular basso-cantante, joining up at 
long-range (Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Ohio, in this case), for AACIM will 
book as far as the mid-West. 

Jeanne Behrend, pianist, acclaimed 
for her “Music of the Americas” pro- 
grams, will possibly conclude a busy 
season with a tour of South America 
where her phonograph records are al- 
ready well known. She will be spon- 
sored by the U. S. State Department 
and an eminent Brazilian composer. 
Gabrielle Hunt, who formerly sang 
leading contralto roles with the Phil- 
adelphia Opera, made a highly success- 
ful recital debut in Philadelphia Jan. 
10 and appeared in the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum series as well as elsewhere. Bar- 
bara Elliott, pianist, and Fritz Krue- 
ger, tenor, were soloists with the 
Springfield (Mo.) Civic Symphony. 
Sopranos Dorothy Benfield and Ce- 
celia Thompson, and pianists Eileen 
Flissler, Xenia Nazarevitch and Flor- 
ence Frantz, a Federated Music Clubs 
first prize winner, have also had busy 
seasons. 

Mr. Kaufman will manage the 
“Tribute to the Wounded” concert at 
the Academy of Music April 20, which 
William Gibson, former trombonist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, will di- 
rect with orchestra and_ soloists— 
Julius Schulman, violinist, Marguerite 
Lilly, soprano, and William Kincaid, 
flutist—in a Corelli-to-Stephen Foster 
program. Proceeds above expenses 
will go to various funds providing for 
music in service hospitals. 

Mr. Kaufman will also manage the 
next concert of the Pennsylvania Phil- 
harmonic, Luigi Carnevale, conductor, 
in Town Hall April 23. 

Robert Grooters, baritone, will ap- 
pear with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and the Philadelphia Bach Festival. 
Among other engagements, Marjorie 
Tyre, harpist, will be soloist with the 
Johnstown Symphony. 


Schima Kaufman 





Variety Programs 


N the 1944 issue of MustcaLt AMER- 

tcA, Serge Koussevitzky in discuss- 
ing the need of bringing music to all 
the people, emphasized the importance 
of reaching the organized members of 
the trade unions. 

Variety Programs, in trying to eval- 
uate the benefits to be derived by pro- 
viding programs of the highest musical 


merit for trade union members, 
searched ior a new program format, 
and hit ujon an idea which seems to 
have rung the bell. The program 
idea which is called “Fun With 
Music” is fundamentally a_ variety 
concert combining the best in music, 
dance, aud satire, plus the ~resenta- 
tion of personalities who are unique 
in their respective fields. Results have 
been completely gratifying. 

We feel that “Fun With Music” 
concerts not only can but will be 
equally as successful in every city and 
community in the country. There- 
fore with great pride we announce the 
availability of “Fun With Music” con- 
cents to the road for the coming sea- 
son. 

Substantial credit for the phenom- 
enal development of Varietv Pro- 
grams goes to Berenece Kazounoff 
who has recently joined the staff. Miss 
Kazounoff has had extensive expe- 
rience in concert management. 

We have also created a “Children’s 
Department”, which will make its 
formal bow during Easter, with a 
complete program for one week at the 
Barbizon Plaza Theatre. 

Joseph Fink and Leonard Jacobson 
are directors of Variety Programs. 





Margaret Walters 


Public Relations, Inc. 


NE of the outstanding features 

established during the first year 
of business of Margaret Walters Pub- 
lic Relations, Inc., is the Talent Regis- 
try, where embryonic, as well as sea- 
oned artists, are registered in the 
fields of music, radio, theatre and 
screen. Since the inception of the 
bureau, about ninety musicians and 
actors have become members of the 
registry, many of whom have been 
placed in their chosen fields. 

Among those appearing on the art- 
ist list represented by Miss Walters 
in association with her partner, Mr. 
Giuseppe Balestrieri, are Anatole Kit- 
ain, Russian pianist; Jacques Cartier, 
actor-dancer ; Dr. David Sequeira, lec- 
turer-pianist; Lee Ya Ching, first 
woman aviatrix of China, lecturer; 
Tibor Kozma and Max Rudolf, con- 
ductors; Adelaide Van Wey, contral- 
to; Marjorie Mayer, pianist; Alice 
Howland, mezzo; and the Hellelujah 
Quartet, Negro group. 

Through the affiliation of the office 
with Sue Carol & Associates, Inc., of 
Hollywood, cinema talent is placed on 
the New York stage, and stage talent 
from the east is screen tested. 

The Talent Registry is handled by 
Anne C. Becker, former Philadelphia 
contralto, and the screen and stage 
business of the office is handled by 
David B. Graham. 





Josephine Vila, Inc. 


OSEPHINE VILA, INC., contin- 

ues the promotion of young artists. 
Each receives careful study, planning 
and the fulfilling of out-of-town en- 
gagements prior to-a Town Hall re- 
cital. 

A fine discovery this season is Willa 
Stewart, dramatic soprano, now on 
tour with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. In March she will interrupt 
her tour to sing in the Verdi Requiem 
at Bob Jones College, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 

Frank Richards, baritone, following 
a six months’ tour overseas with the 
USO, has sung with the San Carlo, 
Creatore and Miami Opera Guild 
Companies and at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn. 

Ina De Martino, soprano, sang in 
“Bohéme” in Syracuse and Utica with 
the Manhattan Opera Company. 

Adolph Anderson, basso, late of 
“Sadie Thompson”, sang recently with 
the Pittsburgh Opera Guild and also 
at Bob Jones College in December. 

Others under the Vila roster are 
currently appearing in “Bloomer 


Girl”, “Up in Central Park”, “La 
Vie Parisienne” and also at the 
“Paper Mill”, this last season. 

New additions to the office are: El- 
vira Helal, lyric-coloratura soprano, 
and Lisa Jouravel, mezzo-soprano. 





Eric Semon Associates 


RS. HILDEGARD SEMON and 
Gerard A. Semon with their 
office at the National Concert and 
Artists Corporation are continuing 
their activities as talent scouts for the 
NCAC. Their specialty is individual and 
personal representation. In that capacity 
they are work- 
ing for the fol- 
lowing artists: 

Brenda Lewis, 
who scored a 
success as Saffi 
in “The Gypsy 
Baron”, touring 
thecountry from 
East to West. 

Jeanne Pal- 
mer, dramatic 
soprano of the 
Metropolitan 
Opera, who re- 
cently had a 
promising suc- 
cess as Bruenn- 
hilde. 

Eric Rowton, dramatic tenor. Mr. 
Rowton was invited two months ago 
to sing the part of Tannhaeuser at 
San Bernardino, Calif., where he was 
acclaimed. 

Jacques Gerard, Metropolitan tenor, 
has been touring the country with 
Charles Wagner’s “Traviata” com- 


S/Sgt. 
Gerard A. Semon 


pany. 

Martial Singher. Everybody knows 
about this artist. His Pelléas, his 
Valentin and his fascinating Town 
Hall recital will be in the memory of 
every music lover. 

Lothar Wallerstein, Metropolitan 
stage director, also directed some 
performances for the Chicago Opera 
Company last November. 

Rosalind Nadell has been singing 
on the radio show, “The Metropoli- 
tan Presents” and is going to sing 
with Ormandy in New York and 
Philadelphia during the month of 
March. 

The Eric Semon Associates brought 
the following artists to NCAC: 
Helena Bliss, star of “Song of Nor- 
way’; Doris Doree; Nadine Ray; 
Christine Johnson; Mack Harrell; 
and Jess Walters. 

Wolfgang Martin and Kurt Adler, 
both assistant conductors at the 
Metropolitan, are also represented by 
Eric Semon Associates. 

The following artists are exclus- 
ively represented by Eric Semon As- 
sociates: Burton Cornwall, bass; Ed- 
ward Marshall, tenor; Esther Ander- 
son, lyric soprano; Martin Rich, con- 
ductor; Ernst Gebert, conductor. 

Sgt. Semon is looking forward to 
the day when he will be going to 
Europe as his father Eric used to do, 
searching for new talents and placing 
American artists with European opera 
houses and concert societies. “This 
time”, he stated, “it will be different 
than it was before the war. The 
American musician has learned to be 
‘self sufficient?’ and has matured a 
great deal.” 





Mrs. Peggy Stanyon 
RS. PEGGY STANYON is 


specializing in the promotion of 
Pan-American artists. She has brought 
to the attention of the American pub- 
lic the outstanding Mexican lyric 
tenor Nestor Mesta Chayres, for 
whom great things have been forecast. 
Mr. Chayres has already been featured 
on some of the most important spon- 
sored programs on the air. Under 
Mrs. Stanyon’s personal management 
are Helen Ortega, Sergi Malovsky 
and Nayara Rolande. 
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Charles L. Wagner, Presents 


“MOSCONA SINGS SUPERLATIVELY 
TO FULL HOUSE 


“In a day of small voices and a piddling 
approach to music, the art of Nicola 
Moscona stood forth in near heroic re- 
lief in the recital the Metropolitan and 
Chicago bass gave last night before a 
large audience at Orchestra Hall. 

“It took only the opening number, Han- 
del’s “Thanks Be to Thee,’ to establish 
the breadth and dignity of Moscona’s 
style and to reveal in its full splendor 
the dark and noble beauty of his voice. 
Moscona brings to the recital platform 
more than a hint of the grand manner. 
The voice itself is one of the more re- 
markable before the public today and it 
is gratefully coupled to authoritative and 
versatile musicianship of the first order.” 


Chicago Tribune, October 21, 1944 


“CONCERT GOERS WELL PLEASED 
WITH MOSCONA 


“One of the pleasant surprises in a con- 
cert-goer’s life is the artist who sings for 
special occasions, varying his program to 
suit the several levels of taste that he 
knows he will have to satisfy and who, 
in spite of such an artistic handicap, 
maintains the same high qualities of sin- 
cerity and understanding regardless of 
that handicap. 

“Mr. Nicola Moscona, basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co., sang under 
such circumstances last evening. The 
program was diversified, and yet carried 
the firmest conviction of integrity. When 
an artist can mix Handel, Torelli, Greek 
folk songs, English and American songs, 
and a major area from a Verdi opera 
and make it all come out into a smooth 
and seemingly logical sequence of dis- 
criminations, he has worked a minor 
miracle. I, for one, felt that Mr. Moscona 
maanged to do just that. His voice is 
rich and resonant, evenly produced and 
large as it is, remarkably flexible.” 


The Chicago Sun, October 21, 1944 


Now Booking 
1945-1946 


Shelburne 


CHARLES L. WAGNER, Manager LT. EDWARD W. SNOWDON, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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of the MUSICAL 
FAMILY 


HE two step-children in the musical family of modern composers 

are Belgium and Holland. Related for generations by bonds of 

aesthetic and artistic ideals, the Low Countries were forced to 
take a back seat in musical prestige after their cultural domination over 
Europe in the 15th and 16th centuries. This was a period of prodigious 
creative activity of the composers of the Low Countries, personified by 
the immortal names of Binchois, Dufay, Obrecht, Okeghem, Josquin 
des Prés, Willaert, Monte, Lassus and Sweelinck. 

So great was this composite musical genius that it molded the taste and 
form for one of the richest harvests of polyphonic art before Italy, France, 
Germany and Russja took the lead in the musical life of Europe. There- 
after only isolated personalities such as Gossec, Grétry, Bériot, Vieux- 


temps, Fétis, Gevaert and Ysaye 
kept Belgium in the constellation 
of musical lights. 

It was with César Franck and 
his school, with Lekeu, Peter Ben- 
oit, Jan Blockx, Auguste de Boeck, 
Edgar Tinel, Paul Gilson, Joseph 
Jongen and with the Dutch com- 
posers and teachers Verhulst, Hol, 
Zweers, Rontgen, Johan Wagenaar 
and Dopper that the Low Countries 
re-entered the field of powerful mu- 
sical production to compete with 
their large sister nations who had 
eclipsed them for two centuries. 


Little Heard Outside Homeland 


With the advent of the 20th cen- 
tury and the birth of so-called 
“modern” music, the composers of 
Belgium and Holland were as alive 
as everyone else to the fresh in- 
spiration of the musical language 
of the new era. They worked in- 
dustriously, with enthusiasm and in- 
spiration. However, overshadowed 
by the arrogance and immense out- 
put of the French, Russian, Italian, 
German and British schools, their 
works were hardly noticed. Not 
until the late twenties were the mod- 
ern Belgian and Dutch composers 
given a hearing outside their home 
countries. It is chiefly due to the 
efforts of the ISCM, the Review 
Musicale in Paris, the Maison d’Art 
in Brussels, different Chamber 
groups and such conductors as 
Désiré Defauw, Franz André, Wil- 
lem Mengelberg and Eduard van 
Beinum, that the works of Belgian 
and Dutch musicians were heard 
at all. They are still too little 
known in Europe and almost com- 
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pletely unknown in America. Yet 
their value is of such a calibre that 
their neglect constitutes an artistic 
crime which should be rectified 
when peace restores the opportunity. 

Let us examine briefly the evolu- 
tion of modern music and its ex- 
ponents in Belgium and Holland 
of the 20th century. 

In Belgian music today, two ra- 
cial influences are dominant, the 
Flemish and the Walloon. Germanic 
and Latin elements have left their 
mark, though the influence of 
French music on Belgian composers 
has overwhelmed others. The Flem- 
ish and Walloon idiom is psycho- 
logically characteristic of the people 
of Belgium. It gives a ruggedness 
and truculence to the music on one 
side, a directness of expression, 
sumptuous color and well balanced 
form on the other. With it both 
Flemish and Walloons express a re- 
finement of style and a subtle emo- 
tional mysticism, possibly a legacy 
from César Franck, whose tremen- 
dous influence few Belgian or 
French musicians could escape. The 
wings of the Schola Cantorum 
founded by the disciples of Franck 
spread over the talent of such Bel- 
gian composers as Lekeu, Vreuls, 
Marsieck, Joseph and Léon Jongen, 
Maleingreau and others. 

After the impressionistic wave of 
Debussy, Ravel and their followers 
which left its deep imprint on mu- 
sicians in Belgium, came the revo- 
lutionary period after the first 
World War in 1918. Belgian com- 
posers were then strongly attracted 
by the idiom of Stravinsky, Bartok, 
Schénberg and Hindemith. Now 
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Composers of the Low Countries 


fy Pere Lost in Welter of Modern Europe 


By Edouard Nies-Berger 


under the guidance of the brilliant 
Paul Gilson, superb sound colorist, 
savant and inspiring educator in 
Brussels, through whose musical 
teaching most of the contemporary 
Belgian composers have passed, the 
new generation is finding its own 
expression which is opening up its 
own new road of independent 
thinking. 

A group of composers was formed 
in the late twenties, called “Syn- 
thetists”. They, with other individ- 
ual workers, are the hope for the 
future Belgian music. Here are the 
most interesting personalities among 
Belgian composers today : 


Absil Greatest Talent 


Jean Absil, who is recognized 
as the greatest talent. His works 
embrace all styles — orchestral, 
chamber and choral music. He 
speaks a language of his own and 
has a consistent unity of style not 
often found in contemporary com- 
posers. He is capable of deep emo- 
tion and spontaneous flowing of 
pure inspiration. His compositions 
include three string quartets, a 
piano trio, a string trio, a quintet 
for woodwinds, a “Fantasia Rhap- 
sodique” for four cellos, six chor- 
uses for women’s voices and mixed 
voices, songs, a sonatina for piano, 
a violin and piano concerto, two 
symphonies, a suite for chamber 
orchestra, a “Rhapsodie Flamande” 
for orchestra, a symphonic poem 
“The Death of Tintagiles” and 
others. 

After an excursion into the field 
of brilliant orchestral work, Absil 
ventured into chamber music where 
he has made his richest contribu- 
tion. It abounds in robust vitality, 
fertile thematic invention and deeply 
felt lyricism. His string quartets 
and his magnificent string trio are 
outstanding. His piano concerto 
won astounding acclaim in Brussels 
in 1938 for its passionate dynamism 
and gripping rhythmical sweep. It 
has its place in the literature of 
great modern piano concertos. 

Absil’s style stems from the prin- 
ciple of free counterpoint, being 
open to tendencies of polytonality 





JEAN ABSIL 


and atonality. His form has the 
improvising quality that leaves per- 
fect freedom for melodic design, re- 
pudiating all form-demanding rules. 
The architectural aspect of his crea- 
tions is individual, fresh and in- 
spired. The evolution of his ma- 
terial generates from the demands 
of the material itself, free from the 
curb of a traditional form which, 
though it superbly served the mas- 
ters of a past age is not an ex- 
pression of our times. 

Absil’s rhythmic pattern has freed 
itself from the slavery of century- 
old time division and gives vent to 
a cosmic and abundant science of 
multiple rhythms. The character 
of the individual phrase determines 
the rhythm. The intriguing quali- 
ties in Absil’s music which have 
gained him an enthusiastic public 
are the vigor, beauty and thrilling 
life in these daring rhythms. By 
no means cerebral, his music creates 
a profound impression by its human 
feeling and sincere straightforward- 
ness. He is one of the great mas- 
ters of this generation. 


Poot, the Symphonist 


Marcel Poot has been called a 
symphonist. He has several sym- 
phonies and symphonic poems to 
his credit. Nourished in the famous 
school of a master pedagogue, Paul 
Gilson, Poot absorbed the secrets 
of orchestral technique from this 
eminent teacher. His music is char- 
acterized by dry humour, a gaiety 
and scintillating esprit and raciness 
which stamp him as an individual 
who has something uncommon to 
say and says it well. 

Fernand Quinet’s Symphony in 
three movements reveals an authen- 
tic and powerful talent. In spite 
of his long illness and consequent 
small production, his orchestral and 
contrapuntal mastery is astonishing. 
He sees the life around him in terms 
of irony, truculence, bonhommie 
and frankness. 

De Bourguignon excels in cham- 
ber music. His Trio Op. 37, his 
string quartets and his orchestral 
works exact recognition for him as 

(Continued on page 247) 
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TOLEDO, OHIO: " . This is one of the great orchestras.” 
(Blade). "“... One of the best concerts of the year. Fritz 
Reiner is a great conductor." (Times) 














‘TROY, N. Y.: "One of the most brilliant concerts ever presented 
here. ... a tremendous crowd paid tribute with a sincere ova- 
tion."’ (Record) 


DAYTON, OHIO:" .. . a frenzy of applause over a splendidly 
played program." (Journal-Herald) 


BUFFALO, N. Y.: “Lovers of symphony music were grateful that 
Buffalo was included in the tour of this excellent organization." 
(Courier-Express) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO: "The evening was filled to the brim with . 


major incitements to unbridled enthusiasm." (Dispatch) 





SYRACUSE, N. Y.: "Definitely the orchestra is established as a 
Syracuse favorite and Director Reiner as a welcome friend." 


(Post-Standard) 







~ 





The Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra is available for totr engagements in 1945-46 
EDWARD SPECTER, Manager, 1305 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. {Columbia Records} 
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"A master, and no mistake!” 
OLIN DOWNES, N. Y. TIMES 
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War Conditions Alter Outlets of 
Orchestra Training Laboratory 





National Orchestral Association Faces New 
Demands in Field of Personnel Placement 








By Harry Marlatt 


Leon Barzin, Conductor of the ing orchestra work for years and tras in the last season. NOA mem- 


National Orchestral Association 


N the middle of a symphony be- 
| ing played at Carnegie Hall last 

Fall by the National Orchestral 
Association, conductor Leon Barzin 
turned to give a cue to the violas. 
There, to his surprise, he found the 
first chair occupied by a musician 
who had not played with the asso- 
ciation for several years—a player 
who was certainly not present when 
the concert began. 

Now this sort of thing would 
drive any ordinary conductor, or 
one with a minimum of “prima 
donna” instinct in his-soul, to dis- 
traction. But in the National Or- 
chestral Association it is all part of 
routine work. 

As is so often the case these days, 
Mr. Barzin’s key violist had been 
hired by another orchestra only a 
few days before the Carnegie Hall 
concert was given. In order to 
bolster the section, Mr. Barzin 
asked the president of NOA’s 
Alumni Association to take over 
first chair for the concert. The 
alumnus was only too happy to help 
out, but, on very short notice, he 
too was engaged for a performance 
elsewhere which would keep him 
from playing all but a portion of the 
program. .In turn the substitute 
first chair rustled up still another 
graduate violist to fill in when he 
himself had to leave. It was this 
third man, pinch-hitting for the 
pinch-hitter in a manner of speak- 
ing, who occasioned Mr. Barzin’s 
surprise when he slipped into place 
for the third movement of the sym- 
phony. 

The war has wrought curious 
changes in the placement of person- 
nel of the National Orchestral As- 
sociation’s members. A few years 


The Cellos Rest, While . . . 
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Charles Blackman, Assistant 
Conductor of the Association 


ago the organization placed about 
20 players every season. But dur- 
ing 1943-44 this figure has sky- 
rocketed to 80—a turnover so great 
that the story of Mr. Barzin’s miss- 
ing viola player has been repeated 
many times over in all sections of 
the orchestra. 

When only a few dozen players 
from the association’s workshop 
were placed yearly, most of them 
took positions in major symphony 
societies. Smaller orchestras were 
often in need of players but could 
not afford—and would not expand 
their budgets to hire any NOA 
graduates. They depended solely 
upon local talent, however trained 
—however experienced. 

With the coming of the war the 
ranks of many major orchestras 
were seriously depleted. These or- 
chestras quickly absorbed NOA 
players who had completed their 
two years of training. Mr. Barzin 
found himself with a comparatively 
new group of musicians — young 
people who had played with him 
for only a few months — young 
people who did not have the train- 
ing needed to fill major vacancies. 

At this point the change in place- 
ment procedure first became evi- 
dent. Managers of the bigger or- 
chestras went to smaller organiza- 
tions to hire men who had been do- 


whose experience, although not on 
a par with pre-war NOA training, 
was superior to that of the avail- 
able musicians who had played with 
the association for only a short time. 

This situation led to a shortage 
of players in the smaller orchestras 
which were forced to expand their 
budgets and recruit players from 
the NOA. 

The advantages of this cycle are 
manifold, according to Barnett By- 
mann, executive secretary of the as- 
sociation. First, steady employ- 
ment and actual working experience 
is given to young musicians who 
would ordinarily wait many years 
for the opportunity. Second, it 
raises the budgets of small orches- 
tral societies and in doing so, raises 
the musical standards as well. Once 
these smaller communities become 
accustomed to hearing better musi- 
cians, their standards will go up and 
patrons will demand that they re- 
main so when the emergency cre- 
ated by the war is over, 

In such a way the NOA is begin- 
ning to realize one of its fondest 
projects, the development of supe- 
rior orchestras and the improve- 
ment of musical taste in the smaller 
communities throughout the coun- 
try. 

In view of these long range steps 
forward, one can understand how 
it is that Leon Barzin can appear 
perfectly contented when he loses 
half a dozen key players on the eve 
of a concert. He knows by this 
token that his work is successful. 
The more players he “loses” the 
better ! 

Of course not all replacements 
have been made in smaller orches- 


The Basses Zum... 


bers were hired for ensembles in 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Washington, Pittsburgh 
and St. Louis. In New York grad- 
uates were engaged by Ballet Thea- 
tre, the City Center, CBS, NBC, 
the Goldman Band, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera and the Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

A record was also established this 
season as regards the number of the 
association’s graduates who pro- 
gressed directly to first chair posi- 
tions. The musicians were: Paul 
Renzi, flute, San Francisco; An- 
thony Bianco, bass,/ Pittsburgh; 
Margaret Cornell, horn, Buffalo; 
Mildred .Stern, viola, Columbus; 
Robert Rohe, bass, New Orleans; 
Seymour Rosenfeld, trumpet, St. 
Louis; Harold Sorin, viola, Indian- 
apolis; August Fantilli, oboe, In- 
dianapolis; George Goslee, bassoon, 
Cleveland; Emil Niosi, flute, Min- 
neapolis ; Gloria Solloway, bassoon, 
Oklahoma City. This, certainly, is a 
signal tribute to the excellence of 
the training offered by the associa- 
tion. 


The war has had a marked effect 
as well on the subject matter of the 
compositions submitted to NOA 
for tryout performance. On Dec. 
1 M/Sgt. Alexander Steinert’s 
“Flight Cycle” was performed dur- 
ing the five o’clock broadcast made 
weekly over WNYC. The com- 
poser conducted and the work was 
recorded by the OWI for re-broad- 
cast overseas. M/Sgt. Steinert re- 
hearsed previously with the orches- 
tra once before back in 1934 when 
he played his Concerto Synfonico 
for Piano, subsequently performed 
by the Boston Symphony. 

Other G. I. inspired compositions 
played on the Friday broadcasts 


(Continued on page 132) 
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“*.. the loveliest Eva on this stage for years .. . intelligent, sensitive. . . 
—OLIN DOWNES, N. Y. TIMES 



























Just one of the accolades 
for Eleanor Steber’s tri- 
umph in the Metropol:- 
tan’s first’ Metstersinger™ 
in five years...and just 


one of the highlights of a 
great Steber year. . . 

































A STAR AT THE METROPOLITAN 
...In “Die Meistersinger,’* ‘‘ Marriage 
of Figaro,’’ ‘*Rosenkavalier,’’ ‘‘Faust,’* 
**Tales of Hoffman,’’ ‘‘Falstaff,’* 
**Traviata’* and other roles. 


A STAR IN RECITAL 

...in Detroit, Washington, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Oklahoma City, Dallas, 
Montreal, Toronto and many other cities. 


A STAR IN CONCERT 

... with N.Y. Philharmonic, Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Denver Symphony, Baltimore 
Symphony, Milwaukee Symphony, 
Montreal Symphony, Worcester Festival, 
Chattanooga May Festival, etc. 


A STAR ON THE RADIO 

...with Toscanini and the NBC Sym- 
phony ; ‘‘Voice of Firestone ;*" ‘*Music 
America Loves Best ;"" fifteen consecu- 
tive weeks on CBS’ ‘‘Pause That 
Refreshes ;*" and more! 
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NEW YORK « BEVERLY HILLS + CHICAGO 






Concert Division 
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Van Vactor Directs 
In Kansas City 


Orchestra Members Are 
Soloists—Ballet Theatre 
Appears 


KANSAS CiTy, Kan.—The Kansas 
City Philharmonic gave a pair of 
concerts in the evening series in the 
Music Hall on Jan. 16 and 17 under 
David Van Vactor, assistant conduc- 
tor. Efrem Kurtz was in San Fran- 
cisco conducting during Pierre Mon- 
teux’s absence. Stepping,from his usual 
role of first flutist in the ”Philhar- 
monic, Mr. Van Vactor made a strong 
impression on his audiences with his 
fine musicianship and very evident flair 
for conducting. Alex Murray, concert- 
master, in Lalo’s Symphonie Espag- 
nole, and Zara Nelsova, first cellist, 
in the Rococo Theme and Variations 
by Tchaikovsky, were the successful 
soloists. The orchestra gave a memor- 
able performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony. Also featured was 
“The Overture to a Comedy, No. 2” 
by Mr. Van Vactor, which proved a 
zestful affair of gay import and clever 
orchestration. 


The Pop concert of Jan. 14 in the 
Music Hall was also conducted by 
Mr. Van Vactor and gave evident 
delight to an overflow audience that 
has developed the habit of regular at- 
tendance on Sunday afternoons. The 
Don Cossack Chorus under Serge 
Jaroff, appeared the following evening 
in Music Hall giving a thrilling all- 
Russian program. 

Ballet Theater, presented under 
local Fritschy management, won a 


series of ovations for its brilliant per- 
formances the evening of Jan. 9 in 
the Music Hall. Tito Guizar, movie 
star and Mexican singer, presented his 
company from across the border, Jan. 
12-13, in the Music Hall with flavor- 
ful numbers of Latin inspiration. Two 
evenings of “The Gypsy Baron” sung 
by the New York City Center Opera 
Company in the Music Hall, Jan. 
23-24, have proven again the special 
value of good light opera for war- 
weary audiences. Local interest was 
attached to the singing of Thomas 
Hayward, former Kansas City tenor, 
in the title role. 


The Kansas City Musical Club was 
awarded a silver cup for having sold 
the greatest number of Philharmonic 


tickets for the season. Mrs. Carl D. 
Ferris, president, has arranged for a 
contest to determine soloists, from 
talented students, who will have ap- 
pearances with the Philharmonic in 
its children’s concerts. 


Nora La Mar Moss presented artist 
students in recital, Jan. 21 at the 
Neilson Gallery of Art. 

Lucy PARROTT 


Arrau Plays Recital 
For Omaha Club 


OmaHA—Under the auspices of the 
Tuesday Musical Club, Claudio Arrau 
appeared in recital before a capacity 
audience at Central High School Au- 
ditorium on Jan. 5. His astonishing 
virtuosity and poetic feeling illumined 
many conservative numbers, of which 
his program was largely composed, 
and invested his few modern pieces 
with appeal, even to less tolerant ears. 





William Masselos, pianist, was pre- 


GOOSSENS BUYS PRIZE WAR BOND FOR STILL, 
The Prize $1,000 War Bond Won by William Grant Still with His "Festive" 
Overture, Written for the Golden Jubilee of the Cincinnati Symphony, Is Pur- 
chased by Eugene Goossens, Conductor of the Orchestra. In the Usual Order 


Are: Edgar Friedlander, of the 


Board of Trustees; Mr. 


Goossens, and 


W. R. Galloway, Vice-President and Treasurer of Cincinnati's First National Bank 





sented in recital for the second time in 
Omaha by the Morning Musical on 
Jan. 15 at Joslyn Memorial. His 
technique, serving a genuinely rich 
musical temperament, gave the audi- 
ence a truly thrilling experience. 

An unusual recital was heard at the 
Jewish Community Center on Jan, 21, 
when Emma Shever, soprano, sang a 
program the major portion of which 
was made up of songs from the He- 


braic literature of sacred and folk mu- | 
sic. Abram Dansky, pianist, appeared 
as soloist and accompanist. 

Epitn Loursz WAGONER 





Anga Enters Signs with MGM 


Angna Enters, dance-mime, painter 
and writer, began work on a term 
contract with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
in January after completing an ex- 
tensive tour. The company has al- 
ready bought her “Lost Angel” and 
“Tenth Avenue Angel”. 























EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


June 25 - August 3, 1945 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION FALL SESSION 


September 11, 1945 - May 25, 1946 


For further information address: 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
LA SCALA OPERA CO. 


INCORPORATED 








MRS. WALTER A. KNERR FRANCESCO PELOSI GIUSEPPE BAMBOSCHEK 
President General Manager Musical Director 
BENJAMIN ALTIERI ANTHONY STIVANELLO WILLIAM SENA ANGELO BOVE 
| Stage Director Stage Manager Ballet Master Orchestra Manager 








One of the Foremost Gand Opera Compantes tn lmerca 


| « +x 


with a Roster of World Famous Hlais and Conductors 


| SEASON 1945-1946 


GRACE MOORE LAWRENCE TIBBET GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 

















| ZINKA MILANOV NINO MARTINI STELLA ROMAN 
| * ~~ BRUNO CASTAGNA BRUNO LANDI NINO RUISI * 
| HILDE REGGIANI RAOUL JOBIN ROBERT WEEDE | 
| SALVATORE BACCALONI NICOLA MOSCONA VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
ELDA ERCOLE DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
| LOUISA MARA FRANCESCO VALENTINO | 
| of GEORGE CZAPLICKI ALEXANDER SVED 7 
REED KENNEDY ANGELO PILOTTO 
NUNCY GARROTTO IVAN PETROFF 
GERTRUDE RIBLA ARMAND TOKATYAN PAUL DENNIS 
WINIFRED HEIDT WILFRED ENGELMAN WALTER STAFFORD 
| yes PASQUALE FERRARA ROCCO PANDISCIO FRANCESCO CURCI * 
i LILLIAN MARCHETTO FRANCO PERULLI GABRIELE SIMEONI 
| ADA BELLE FILES JOHN ROSSI ALBERTO BACCOLINI 
| ESPERANZA VASQUEZ MILDRED IPPOLITO JOSEPH STABILE 
SYDNEY RAYNER RALPH TELASKO HERBERT FISS 
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-- The Violinist 


PRESS ACCLAIM, FEBRUARY, 1945 
CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL: 


“DISTINGUISHED PER- 
FORMANCE ... BEAUTY OF TONE.” 

—New York Post 
“SINGING TONE ... ELOQUENT... 
IMPRESSIVE.” —New York Times 


“HE OWNS AN ESPECIALLY BRILLIANT 
TECHNIQUE.” —N. Y. Journal American 


-- The Conductor 








4 - Conductor - Director - 


Longines Symphonette .. . 
fs Concert Hall of the Air. 


j/~ - Guest - Conductor - 
New York Philharmonic, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle Symphonies 


Management: 


LAWRENCE GOLDEN, 745 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Novelties Given 
By Philadelphians 


New Symphonic Music 
Featured at Concerts in 
Quaker City 


PHILADELPHIA.—Several works new 
to the Philadelphia Orchestra’s reper- 
toire have been given special interest 
to concerts of recent weeks at the 
Academy of Music. A list offered by 
Pierre Monteux on Jan. 12 and 13 
introduced Paul Creston’s “Pastorale 
and Tarantella”, quite substantial in 
elements of musical appeal” and ad- 
mirable as to the characteristics of 
design and orchestration. Mr. Mon- 
teux, completing a fortnight’s stay as 
guest conductor and leaving a stronger 
impression than ever, supervised a 
convincing interpretation. The au- 
dience’s reaction was highly favorable. 


As soloist, Isaac Stern disclosed the 
gift of artistic expression in Bee- 
thoven’s Violin Concerto, his perform- 
ance earning responsive tributes. 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture and 
Elgar’s “Enigma” Variations, in 
resplendent and eloquent productions, 
completed the schedule. 


New Harp Concerto 


Back from a period as guest leader 
of the NBC Symphony, Eugene Or- 
mandy resumed direction of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at concerts given on 
Jan. 19, 20 and 22. Heard for the 
first times here and accepted with 
strong approval was Bohuslav’s Sym- 
phony No. 2. Conductor and players 
effected a brilliant publication, and the 
composer was honored resoundingly 
when he appeared on the stage. 


Schumann’s A Minor Piano Con- 
certo had Artur Rubinstein as a su- 
perb expositor of the solo part both 
as to technical mastery and command 
of style. Another felicitous contribu- 
tion was  Respighi’s Suite, “Gli 
Uccelli (The Birds)”. In this, oppor- 
tunities provided for the solo wood- 
winds were used advantageously. 


Ormandy Returns 

The premiere performances of Nico- 
lai Berezowsky’s Concerto for Harp 
and Orchestra, Op. 31, marked the con- 
certs of Jan. 26 and 27, Mr. Ormandy 
conducting. Edna Phillips, the orches- 
tra’s principal harpist—for and to 
whom the work was composed and 
dedicated—played the solo part with 
expertness and musicianship, recog- 
nized with prolonged applause which 
the soloist had the composer share. In 
three movements, the concerto is an 
attractive and well-fabricated work. 
Almost throughout, the harp is to 
the fore against an orchestral back- 
ground that is delicately-woven and 
colored, that is unobstrusive. Only 
occasionally does the composer call 
for tuttis. Some of the writing has an 
archaic flavor in the employment of 
modal idioms and the embodiment of 
subjects derived from the Gregorian 
chant, an old Nativity hymn, “In- 
tonent hodie Voces Ecclesiae” and 
fragments of folk-song. 


In material and delivery the sur- 
rounding bill afforded much enjoy- 
ment. Provided were Hamilton Har- 
ty’s transcriptions of a Handel Arietta 
and Passacaglia; Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony, No. 4; Debussy’s “Rondes de 
Printemps”, and Bela Bartok’s fas- 
cinating Rumanian Folk Dances. The 
Debussy piece was enumerated on the 
orchestra’s roster for the first time. 

The third in the orchestra’s Con- 
certs for Youth on Jan. 17 was in 
charge of Saul Caston, associate con- 
ductor, whose fare consisted of 
Brahms’s Second Symphony; Glinka’s 
“Kamarinskaya”; Moussorgsky’s “A 
Night on Baid Mountain” and Proko- 


fieff’s “Peter and the Wolf” with Lt. 


Guy Marriner, United States Army, 
as an effective Narrator. A morning 
children’s concert on Jan. 20 for bene- 
fit of the Russian War Relief high- 
lighted music by Russian composers. 
Mr. Ormandy directed. 


WititramM E, SMITH 


Kreisler is Soloist 
In Chicago 


Serkin Plays Three Con- 
certs with Orchestra 
Under Defauw 


Cuicaco.—A tusch from the orches- 
tra with all members and audience 
rising made a dramatic entrance for 
Fritz Kreisler at the Thursday-Friday 
subscription concerts, Jan. 18 and 19, 
of the Chicago Symphony under Dé- 
siré Defauw. The ovation was sincere 
and Mr. Kreisler seemed quite touched 
at its spontaneity, although he soon 
signaled for the orchestra to start 
playing as quickly as possible. 

His playing of the Viotti Concerto 
in A minor was magical. Supreme 
style, velvet richness of tone and 
expressive phrasing seemed blended 
into breathtaking splendor. The or- 
chestra was touched with the same 
fire, fully complementing the greatness 
of Mr. Kreisler’s playing. 

After intermission, Mr. Kreisler re- 
turned to play the Chausson “Poeme”, 
sustaining the mood and feeling in- 
herent in his interpretation of the 
Viotti Concerto. 

Mr. Defauw began the program 
with Schodnberg’s “Transfigured 
Night” expressively played. Schu- 
mann’s Fourth Symphony completed 
the program. 

Rudolf Serkin, pianist, was soloist 
with the orchestra on Jan. 23, 25 and 
26. Mr. Defauw conducted. 

On Tuesday Mr. Serkin played Bee- 
thoven’s Fourth Concerto, impressing 
with the clarity of his interpretation, 
crisp technic and tonal color. The 
orchestra gave excellent support and 
Mr. Defauw gave both soloist and 
orchestra ample opportunity for sus- 
tained, beautiful playing. A sprightly 
reading of Mozart’s Overture to “The 
Marriage of Figaro” began the con- 
cert, which was followed by Strauss’s 
Symphonia Domestica, heard a short 
time before at the subscription con- 
certs. 

On Thursday Mr. Serkin played 
Brahms’s Concerto No. 1. On the 
same program, Shostakovich’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, Op. 10, was performed. 
Barber’s Overture to “The School for 
Scandal”, well contrasted in mood and 
texture, opened the concert. C. Q. 





Son Born 
To the Rodzinskis 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Artur Rodzinski at the Lenox Hill 
Hospital on Jan. 23. The child was 
named Richard, after the late brother 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony con- 
ductor. Mrs. Rodzinski was the former 
Halina Lilpop, a grandniece of 
Wieniawski. Mr. Rodzinski has anoth- 
er son, Witold, by his first marriage. 
He is at present serving overseas as 
a captain with the American Air 
Forces. Mr. Rodzinski called the at- 
tention of his friends to the fact that 
the newcomer has a lucky birth date— 
1,23,45—a combination which is un- 
usual in the calendar. 


Thea Dispeker Leaves 
W. Colston Leigh, Inc. 

Thea Dispeker, formerly head of the 
concert division of W. Colston Leigh, 
Inc., has left the position, her resig- 
nation taking place as of Feb. 16. 
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WALTER CASSEL, Baritone, of the Metro- 


politan Opera Association: 


“It is through your breathing and relaxation exer- 
cises that | have gained greater singing coordination, 
resulting in longer sustaining ability and free-flowing 
tones, throughout the whole range of my voice. This 
is a great pleasure and satisfaction to me." 








ROSA CANARIO, Dramatic Soprano, who 


made a very successful debut as Santuzza 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana” at the Brooklyn 
Academy this year: 


"Please accept my heartfelt thanks for the very great 
improvement in my voice, which has been brought 
about by your unique method of teaching. | now 
sing with greater support and ease than | would 
have thought possible. My work with you has been 
the source of greatest inspiration to me." 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


VOICE—PIANO 





Pi “ 


FRANK LA FORGE 


Voice production, coaching, pro- 
gramme _ building, classes in 
accompanying and piano 
(Leschetizky ). 





PRUTH McFARLIN 


Tenor 


“Please accept my sincere thanks and 
appreciation for the great and many 
wonderful things you have done for 
my voice. The general development 
of tone and relaxation, the breath 
control, and the ease with which my 
high notes are made and sustained, 
are but a few of the contributions you 
have made to my vocal art." 





THOMAS HAYWARD, Tenor, who is mak- 


ing a great success in his first season with 
the New York City Opera Company: 


"Permit me to thank you for the wonderful benefits 
| have derived from your method and your teaching. 
My voice has improved in every way and | sing with 
much greater ease and security than before. | shall 
never cease to be grateful for this great opportunity 
of being guided toward the goal of my ambition by 
such a great teacher." 





| 
MARIE HOUSTON, Lyric Soprano, whose 


singing and travels have taken her over one- 
half million miles to many foreign lands, 
including Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Estonia, Russia, South America, 
Panama, Cuba, West Indies, Bermuda, 
Honolulu, Samoa Islands, Fiji Islands, 
New Zealand and Australia. 




















ERNESTO BERUMEN 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
technique scientifically taught. Inter- 


pretation in classical and 
modern repertoire. 


Modern 




















Fall and Winter Terms 


Summer School to September First 


Frequent recitals will take place in the spacious studios 
and in the concert halls of New York City 


LA FORGE - BERUMEN STUDIOS, 1100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. — TEL. ATwater 9-7470 
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CONCERTS in New York 


Rodzinski Gives “The Prairie"; 
Brailowsky Plays Beethoven 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony ; 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Assisting 
artists: Alexander Brailowsky, pia- 
nist; Dorothy Kirsten, soprano; Nan 
Merriman, contralto; William Hain, 
tenor; Todd Duncan, baritone; and 
The Westminster Choir, John Finley 
Williamson, director. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 18, evening: 

Overture to ‘“Anacreon” .. Cherubini 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 

No. 3, in C Minor, Op. 37..Beethoven 

Mr. Brailowsky 

“The Prairie” ...............Lwkas Foss 





Mr. Rodzinski proffered a_ highly 
commendable service not only to the 
composer but to the Philharmonic’s 
public as well in presenting the twenty- 
two-year-old Lukas Foss’s extended 
choral work, “The Prairie,” on a 
scale of dimensions not feasible when 
it was given its premiére by the Col- 
legiate Chorale at Town Hall last 
May. On this occasion the sure-footed 
writing technique and the exhilarating 
vitality and unabashed independence 
of expression that characterize the 
music, inspired by a poem from Carl 
Sandburg’s “Cornhuskers”, once more 
provided a refreshing experience. The 


Based 
1. 


Lukas Foss, Com- 
poser of "The 
Prairie” 





Artur Rodzinski, Conductor of the 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Puts 
liam Hain, Dorothy Kirsten, Nan 
riman and Todd Duncan Throggh! 

Solo Paces for "The Prairie’ 


f, 





poem itself becomes prolix and so it is 
almost inevitable that the music should 
be weakened by repetitiousness, as it 
is also by a definite sagging towards 
the middle and an attempt at playful- 
ness that completely misfires in the 
“Songs Hidden in Eggs” duet for 
soprano and contralto near the end, 
but it is impressively spontaneous and 
imaginative and responsive to Sand- 
burg’s idealization of the prairie as a 
symbol of growth. The writing for the 
solo voices is somewhat less eloquent 
than that for the chorus but it was 
admirably cared for by William Hain, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Nan Merriman and 
Todd Duncan. And the Westminster 
Choir sang nobly. 

Mr. Brailowsky gave a facile per- 
formance of the piano part of the 
Beethoven concerto, a performance of 
considerable technical finesse if not 
of the most compelling projection of 
the composer’s message or style, and 
Mr. Rodzinski and his men supplied 
stimulating co-operation. The Cheru- 
bini “Anacreon” Overture, substituted 
for the originally announced “The 
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Water Carrier” Overture by the same 
composer, opened the uncommonly 
diversified program auspiciously. 


At the concert on the afternoon of 
Jan. 21, Mr. Brailowsky was again so- 
loist, but in the Rachmaninoff Con- 
certo No. 2, in C Minor, for the first 
half of the program, and Mr. Foss’s 
work was given as the second half. 

Mr. Brailowsky again exhibited his 
remarkable technical efficiency but 
was less effective tonally, especially 
in forte passages. The lovely flute 
solo with piano accompaniment which 
opens the second movement, was ob- 
scured bv the pianist. Mr. Rodzinski 
has supplied better orchestral accom- 
paniments than on this occasion. The 
orchestra sounded unclear and more 
than once quite overwhelmed the so- 
loist. which was a feat in itself but 
hardly what the composer intended. 
Further criticism of “The Prairie” is 
unnecessary. The chorus sang splen- 
didly and the soloists did their best 
with some very ungrateful music. 

H 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Young People's Concert 


The third of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s Young People’s concerts took 
place on the morning of Jan. 20 at 
Carnegie Hall. Rudolph Ganz was, as 
usual, the conductor and Gladys 
Swarthout was the assisting artist. 
Miss Swarthout sang the Habanera 
from “Carmen” and “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice” from “Samson and 
Dalila”. The orchestral selections were 
Rossini’s Overture to “William Tell”, 

(Continued on page 136) 


(Also issued for string orchestra) 


b, CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


upon authentic 


Indian 


2. Negro 
3. Old Fiddler 


Billiantly Perea! / — Effective or any program / 


American folk-themes 


Played with success by THE INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Dec. 16 and 17, 1944 
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Performance time: 9 minutes, 35 seconds 
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BOOSEY &1 HAWKES | Artists sy rane ae ond BERNARD R. LA BERGE, ide. Duseeal Season 1945-46 


| JUANITA CARTER 


SOPRANO 































SOLOIST PRESS COMMENTS 
1 NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA NEW YORK TIMES—"Miss Carter sang with refinement of feeling and with 
unfailing good taste . . . Bearing and figure for stage .. ." 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA NEW YORK SUN—Sed pate GRP By vagnaly 4 Wn’ 2 


(Nadia Boulanger, C onducting) 
PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN—"Thoroughly convincing as Melisande .. . 


CBS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA WASHINGTON, D. C., TIMES HERALD—"'Voice of more ee ordinary re- 
| 
QUEBEC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA HARTFORD TIMES—"The beauteous and lilting Juanita Carter enchanted | 
both the eye and the ear..." | 
PHILADELPHIA OPERA CO., Leading Soprano, 1942-43 QUEBEC L'EVENEMENT JOURNAL—"Une artiste accompli . . ." | 


COAST TO COAST CONCERT AND RECITAL TOURS 





source and beauty—real gift of lyric address . . ." 
I 
| 
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“DISTINGUISHED BROTHERS 
REVEAL ENRICHED ART” 


—Toronto Globe & Mail 








119 West 57th Street 
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Now on Transcontinental Tour — England, Autumn, 1945 
Available in United States, Jan., Feb., March, 1946 
Touring Canada, Mexico and So. America Remainder 1946 
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LILIAN KNOWLES 


CONTRALTO 








OUTSTANDING 
ENGAGEMENTS 


Mahler’s “Das Lied von der 
Erde” with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos conducting. 


Bach and Beethoven Berk- 
shire Festival, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conducting. 


Four appearances with the 
Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, Frederick Stock con- 
ducting. 


Cincinnati Festival, Eugene 
Goossens conducting. 





Five appearances at the 
Bethlehem Bach Festival, 
Ifor Jones conducting. 


Bach and Beethoven, St. 
Louis Orchestra, Vladimir 
Golschmann, conducting. 





Two appearances at Mon- 
treal Festival, Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting. 





Three appearances with 
New York Schola Cantorum, 
Hugh Ross conducting. 


New York Oratorio Society, 
Albert Stoessel conducting. 






sti 


James Abresch 


PRESS COMMENTS “... finely considered phrasing, smooth legato, good musicianship . . . disclosed interpretive 





attainments of rare maturity, voice has true contralto quality. ... ” New York Times 
“. .. singing of a very high order . . . exceptional range, volume and warmth... .” New York Herald Tribune 
“ . . . gives Bach a beautiful and musicianly interpretation.” Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
“... proved herself one of the great oratorio singers of the present.” Chicago Herald & Examiner 
ry - an example of fine simple sincerity that captures a crowd... . ” Toronto Daily Star 


CONCERT — RECITAL — ORATORIO 
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Nadia 


REISENBERG 


"One of. the outstanding pianists of 
the day" New York Times, Feb. 15, 1944 


"The country's most exciting pianist’ 
New York World-Telegram, Apr. 14, 1944 


Appeared repeatedly as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra performing 


SIX WORKS IN THREE SEASONS 


Season 1945-46, Now Booking 


In Recital and as Soloist with Orchestra. 
James Abresch 


Exclusive Management: BERNARD R. LA BERGE, INC. — 119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





“One of America’s Outstanding Conductors” 


DANIEL 


SAIDENBERG 


CONDUCTOR 


Director of Music Dept. 
O.W.I. 
Overseas Radio 
Guest Conductor 


Ballet Theatre 
Jan. 1945 


a 


FOUNDER AND CONDUCTOR OF 


SAIDENBERG 
LITTLE SYMPHONY 


Symphony Radio Ballet _ a 


myer YELLA PESS 
BOOSEY & HAWKES ARTISTS BUREAU, Inc. 


119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. **First Lady of the Harpsichord ”’ —w. y. Pos 
Mgt.: Boosey & Hawkes Artists Bureau, Inc., 119 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 
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New York Press Heralds a New Master of the Violin 


0S 





Violin playing of the first rank 
was heard from Joseph Fuchs at 
his recital last night in Town Hall. 
His performances throughout a long 
and extremely exacting program 
were highly distinguished, whether 
considered from the standpoint of 
technique, tone or musicianship, and 
equally remarkable from the inter- 
pretive angle. 

The list presented featured the 
first presentation in this city of the 
violin concerto, Op. 26, by Nikolai 
Lopatnikoff, a work of marked 
merit, which proved an instant suc- 
cess with the large and responsive 
audience. It is a composition of 
exceeding difficulty in its solo part, 
but held no terrors for Mr. Fuchs, 
whose work in each of the three 
sharply contrasted movements was 
unvaryingly clean and accurate. 


Masterly Treatment 


Mr. Fuchs played each of the divi- 
sions with complete understanding 
of style and impeccable taste that 
characterized all of his other offer- 
ings. There was lofty poetry in his 
reading of the splendid slow move- 
ment with its ethereal chain of trills 
at the close, and the fluctuating at- 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, NOVEMBER I1, 1944 


Fuchs Brilliant In Violin Recital 


EPH FUCHS 


fiery nature of the finale were as 
significantly captured. His masterly 
treatment of the novelty brought on 
an ovation, acknowledged by the 
composer, who was present. 


Sonatas Display Imagination 


Mr. Fuchs was so sensitive to the 
needs of the Nardini sonata in D 
major and the Beethoven sonata in 
C minor as to those of the Lopatni- 
koff work. Both sonatas displayed 
the refinement and imagination of 
his approach to the classics. The 
slow movements of each were note- 
worthy examples of subtly controlled 
sustained cantilena, being projected 
with the silky, ductile tone always 
at the artist’s command. It was a 
tone which never lost its quality 
even in the loftiest passages of the 
Paganini “Caprices,” Nos. 5, 9 and 
17, which were amazingly alike for 
their virtuosity of finger and bow, 
bravura handling of flying scales, 
octaves, double-stopping and chords, 
and unfailing adherence to pitch. 

The Beethoven sonata, like the 
Lopatnikoff concerto, displayed ex- 
traordinary coordination between the 
violin part and the piano support 
most ably provided by Artur Bal- 
sam. N.S. 





mosphere of the initial Allegro and | 








By Jerome D. Bohm 


JOSEPH FUCHS, violinist recital in 
Town Hall last night. Accompanist, 
Artur Balsam. The program: 

Sonata in D major Nardini 
Concerto in D major, Op. 26 (first New 
York performance) ........ Lopatnikoff 
Sonata, Op. 30, a Beethoven 
Caprices, Nos. 9, 17, 5..Paganini-L. Fuchs 
Prelude, Bruyeres Debussy-Cores 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 

aint-Saens 


eeeeeeeee 


Not many violinists combine a 
first-rate technical equipment with 
such flawless musicianship as did 
Mr. Fuchs in his recital in Town 
Hall last night. His profound musi- 
cality was immediately apparent in 
his discourse of Nardini’s Sonata in 
D major, in which his unerring 
sense of style and shimmering, pure 
tone were a constant source of plea- 
sure. Especially fine was his sensi- 
tive disclosure of the slow movement. 


The concerto bristles with inordi- 





nate difficulties 
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Joseph Fuchs, Violinist, Heard At Town Hall 


which Mr. Fuchs 
conquered with consummate ease, 
the most intricate passage being un- 
raveled with a perfection which only 
a great master of his instrument 
could command. 


Mr. Balsam must be felicitated on 
his extraordinarily fine account of 
the plane arrangement of the orches- 
tral score, adjusting his tone and 
dynamic gamut so cannily to the 
violinist’s that the harmonic fabric 
was projected without undue empha- 
sis on the many dissonances. It will 
be interesting to hear this concerto 
when Mr. Fuchs plays it with the 
National Orchestral Association 
later in the season. 

The Paganini Caprices Nos. 17, 9 
and 5 were delivered with striking 
virtuosity. It would be hard to sur- 
pass these performances for meticu- 
lous accuracy and unsullied purity 
of tone in the trickiest passages. 








Exclusive Management: BERNARD R. LA BERGE, INC. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Touring Operas Plan Active Seasons 


Wagner, Philadelphia La 
Scala, Columbia Concerts 
and San Carlo Troupes 
Will Be Heard Widely 
Over the Country 


NNOUNCING the _ Sixth 
A season of his touring opera, 

Charles L. Wagner has se- 
lected “Rigoletto” in Italian for 
October-November, 1945, and a re- 
vival of both “Martha” and “The 
Barber of Seville” in English for 
February and March, 1946. This 
past season, Mr. Wagner presented 
“La Traviata” in 40 towns. Every 
town reported “the best ever.” The 
company played to an estimated 
gross of over a quarter of a million 
dollars. In 31 towns it was the 
fifth opera in five consecutive 
seasons—all Wagner productions. 
Next year the same towns will 
open their courses again with 
“Rigoletto.” The “Traviata” com- 
pany traveled nearly 8,000 miles. 
The “Martha” company, which will 
open its first tour this coming 
April 2, will travel 4,500 miles. 
Next season “Martha” and “The 
Barber of Seville” will be one unit, 
the company presenting three ““Mar- 


thas” and three “Barbers” each 
week, with different casts. The 
RCA Victor issued an album of 


the Wagner production of “The 
Barber of Seville,” three years ago. 
It was such a success that more 
albums will follow and more towns 
have asked for the “Barber” to be 
revived. 


All Wagner productions are com- 
plete, and have new scenery, cos- 
tumes, and properties. The com- 
panies travel by rail and bus, and 
the scenery is transported by truck. 
Mr. Wagner knows the road, and 
his public, and has always been able 
to give the highest grade enter- 
tainment and deliver it on time. 


Each company is a separate unit. 
The excellence of his stage equip- 
ment in costume, scenery and props, 
and the superior musical quality of 
each production have left him a 
waiting list. As usual, Désiré 
Defrére, will be the stage director, 


and Giuseppe Bamboschek and 
Paul Breisach the musical directors. 
Many towns are taking two and 
three operas in a course, and some 
towns are taking two nights of each. 

Mr. Wagner has full faith in the 
judgment of small-town audiences. 
They know their opera and they 
know when it is well done. They 
also want their opera done legitima- 
tely. They feel, as does Mr. Wag- 
ner, that “Verdi, Rossini, Bizet and 
other melodists did a good job, and 
no modernist can rewrite the operas 
and improve them.” All Mr. Wag- 
ner’s productions are planned a year 
in advance, and he has already se- 
lected his list for 1946-47. 

If travel will permit, he will prob- 
ably send his company across the 
continent in four operas, in the 
Spring of 1946. 


Philadelphia La Scala 
TWENTY -FIFTH anniver- 


sary, a banner season and thor- 
oughly realistic guarantees of an 
even more brilliant future confirm 
the management of the Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera Company in its 
faith in the highest standards of 
artistry and in the keen appetite of 





A Scene from the Charles L. Wagner Production of "Traviata", in a Per- 
formance at Waterbury, Conn. 


the American public for lyric drama 
in its best estate. Prospective plans 
call for further expansion of the or- 
ganization’s activities, further in- 
spiriting achievements at the home 





The Philadelphia La Scala Opera in a Scene from “Aida” 





In a Passage from Bizet's "Carmen" Are Seen Members of the Columbigy 
Concerts Opera Company 
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base—the storied Academy of Mu- 
sic in Philadelphia—and more ex- 
tended tours to other music loving 
communities. 

Francesco Pelosi, general man- 
ager and artistic director of the 
Philadelphia La Scala Company, 
looks back to the days of February, 
1920, when his new producing 
group, then simply called “La 
Scala”, tentatively initiated the pol- 
icy of presenting grand opera mas- 
terpieces at less than top-flight 
prices, addressing the musical pub- 
lic in terms which it fully under- 
stood and of offering at the same 
time the best grade of procurable 
stars. 

Apparently almost quixotic at the 
outset, necessarily subject to the 
depressive early thirties, the at- 
tempt in time bore the sturdiest 
fruit. The unrelaxed endeavors of 
Mr. Pelosi and of the Scala’s presi- 
dent, Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, have 
resulted in recent years in revival 
of S. R. O. signs and empty ticket 


racks in the box offices on Scala 
opera nights and in an entente be- 
tween producer and audience quite 
out of the ordinary run of operatic 
annals. 


The year’s record from February 
1944 to February 1945 statistically 
credits the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera with a total of 47 perform- 
ances divided among the cities of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Detroit and Cleveland. In 
music centers except that of the 
home territory (where sold-out 
houses have the regularity of the 
equinoxes) guarantee sponsorships 
were provided at absolutely no loss 
to the backers, who in some in- 
stances yearned for larger audi- 
toriums and longer engagements to 
accommodate the crowds. 


Buffalo may be cited as a particu- 
lar scene of such regret. There the 
Scala’s visit last autumn was sup- 
ported by the J. N. Adam musical 
foundation whose directors gave 
currency to the extraordinary new 
adage, “Nothing so scarce as an 
opera ticket”. 

This was a simple statement of 
fact. A month before Philadelphia 
La Scala played its five-perform- 
ance engagement in Buffalo every 
seat in the handsome Kleinhans 
Music Hall had been sold and some 
5,000 requests for tickets had to be 
denied. Standees lined up in rows 
six and seven deep for each presen- 
tation. 


Capacity Houses Are a Rule 


City regulations forbid a seatless 
audience at the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Music. Attendance on the 
S. R. O. principle belongs therefore 
rather to metaphor than to actual- 
ity. But it is now an established 
convention for all the houses the 
Scala’s home series to be of capac- 
ity proportions. In the period 
named above the company gave a 
total of 13 performances of 11 dif- 
ferent operas with cast changes in 
the repeats. Seven productions 
were offered at the Lyric Theatre, 
Baltimore, including, because of 
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From Maine to Virginia... 


HANS KINDLER 


and the 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 


“Covered Themselves with Glory” 


MAINE 


LEWISTON Daily Sun—Dec. 8, 1944 
National Symphony Orchestra Delights Audience 


PORTLAND Press Herald—Dec. 7, 1944 


“Dr. Kindler chose an interesting program of contrasts which he conducted 
as usual without scores. Into it he fused his seasoned knowledge of music 
and his dynamic personality.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD Republican—Dec. |1, 1944 

Capacity Audience Applauds National Symphony. Pro- 
gram — Hans Kindler and Orchestra Delight City’s 
Music-lovers 


“It was a superlatively fine performance... 
tuous applause.” 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD Times—Dec. 10, 1944 

“, . One of America’s foremost orchestras. The excellence of the National 
Symphony today must be regarded as a phenomenon. This is Hans Kindler’s 
work. . . . A phenomenal conductor, too.” 


NEW JERSEY 


NEWARK Star-Ledger—Nov. 6, 1944 


“As conductor throughout, Dr. Kindler was his usual authoritative and 
commanding self, capable of drawing much from his musicians with a seem- 
ing minimum of effort.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGTON Times-Herald, Glenn Dillard Gunn—Nov. 27, 1944 
Mozart’s 35th Symphony Field for Kindler’s Skill 


“ ... One hastens to list him with the great Mozart interpreters of the 
generation.” 








which was greeted with tumul- 











—NEW YORK POST, DEC. 6, 1944 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK Times, Olin Downes—Dec. 6, 1944 


Kindler Conducts Tribute to Dutch — National Sym- 
phony Heard at Metropolitan—Traubel and Egon Petri 
Assist 

“A large and attentive audience listened to the National Symphony of Wash- 
ington, Hans Kindler, conductor, assisted by Helen Traubel, soprano, and 
Egon Petri, pianist. . . . This orchestra has had thirty of its regular mem- 
bers inducted into the armed forces, but it gave highly creditable perform- 
ances, and these with special conscientiousness and care for detail on the 
conductor’s part... . He was warmly applauded.” 


NEW YORK Post, Harriett Johnson—Dec. 6, 1944 


“ 





ar There was really something to applaud for. The orchestra gave 
dynamic and musicianly performances. . . . In fact, generally, the orchestra 
proved more than worthy of holding symphonic honors in our nation’s 
capital. . . . Last night’s orchestra, conductor and soloists came through 
with distinction—in fact, covered themselves with glory.” 


MARYLAND 





BALTIMORE Sun—Nov. 8, 1944 


“Notwithstanding their intense interest in the second wartime election in 
the nation’s history, the Lyric was packed when the National Symphony 
opened the first concert of its 14th Baltimore season. . . . The orchestra 
played with wonderful sonority.” 


VIRGINIA 





RICHMOND News Leader—Nov. 18, 1944 
Kindler Gives Performance of Beauty 


“Tt was a superlatively beautifu] performance by Di Kindler and the men 


and women of the orchestra.” 


A limited number of engagements are now 





available during 1945-1946 


J. E. MUTCH, Manager 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Woodward Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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Opera Companies Tour Widely 
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popular demand, three more than 
the original allottment. 

Pittsburgh received seven per- 
formances in May, Detroit eight 
and Cleveland seven. 

The roll call of stars within the 
twelfth month includes such artists 
as Zinka Milanov, Grace Moore, 
Hilde Reggiani, Bruna Castagna, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Vivian Della Chi- 
esa, Elda Ercole, Gertrude Ribla, 
Nuncy Garrotto, Winifred Heidt, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Bruno Landi, 
Armand Tokatyan, Nino Martini, 
Sydney Raynor, Pasquale Ferrara, 
Carlo Morelli, Alexander Sved, 
Francesco Valentino, George Cza- 
plicki, Angelo Pilotto, Rocco Pan- 
discio, Nicola Moscona, Nino Ru- 
isia and Salvatore Baccaloni. On 
the conductors’ list are Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, Gabriele Simeoni, Al- 
bert Baccolini, Herbert Fiss. The 
expert Benjamin Altieri invariably 
has charge of the stage and William 
Sena is director of the company’s 
corps de ballet, fast winning new 
distinction. 

Variations of the repertoire, espe- 
cially in the revival of important 
works is a subject commanding spe- 
cial attention from impresario Pe- 
losi, who in January of this year 
restored Gounod’s “Faust” to its 
original five-act proportions for the 
first time in America in about 
20 years. This meant a full stag- 
ing of the Walpurgis scene of 
divertissements, not done by the 
Metropolitan in Philadelphia since 
the -season of 1917-18. Choreog- 


rapher Sena prepared and directed 
this elaborate specialty, offered in 


Baltimore as well as the Academy 
of Music. 


Yo Revive “Favorita” 


Even more ambitious than this 
undertaking are two productions of 
one too infrequent visitor to oper- 
atic repertoires and one oddly 
neglected masterpiece unheard by 
American audiences for some four 
decades. The first of these pros- 
pective production is Verdi’s “La 
Forza del Destino”, scheduled for 
the Academy of Music, February 
22, and Baltimore the next night. 
As for the second, it is none other 
than Donizetti’s exquisite “La 
Favorita”, to be revived on an im- 
posing authoritative scale in the 
current Philadelphia season on 
April 25, with a resplendent cast 
headed by Bruna Castagna and 
Bruno Landi, with Bamboschek in 
the conductor’s chair. 


Looking still further ahead man- 
ager Pelosi has virtually completed 
arrangements for the Scala’s Spring 
and Autumn tours. Pittsburgh will 
be accorded its regular Philadelphia 
La Scala festival at the Syria 
Mosque in May—a seven-perform- 
ance allotment—with constellations 
of acknowledged sparkle. After the 
furore in Buffalo last year, La 
Scala offers these a much enlarged 
roster in the Autumn, to be followed 
immediately with festivals in De- 
troit and Cleveland. In the former 
city, where Scala attractions fill the 
huge Masonic Auditorium, eight 
performances are booked. Arrange- 
ments are also under way for pre- 
sentations in Washington and other 
cities. Of course the Baltimore 
season will take place—the third in 


the Scala’s subscription series at 
the Lyric. 

Altogether, the note of buoyancy 
is rightly sounded in Philadelphia 
La Scala undertakings. These have 
called forth a public which finds its 
enthusiasm well repaid. 


San Carlo Opera 


(5° to any community of reason- 
able size in the United States 
and Canada and you will probably 
find there a record of Fortune Gal- 
lo’s San Carlo Opera Company’s 
visits. Not a few, but appearances 
begun more than thirty years ago 
and continuing without interruption 
right down to today. There have 
been other touring opera companies 
in this country, other impresarios, 
but none has been active for so long 
as the San Carlo and its impresario. 
Neither of the major opera com- 
panies venture far afield. It is the 
San Carlo which has taken per- 
formances to the people and ex- 
panded the people’s desire to hear 
more opera. 

Husbanding of expenditures has 
been Mr. Gallo’s credo. He is 
proud of his long career of selling 
opera in big cities and little towns, 
without angels and without subsi- 
dies. In his time he has developed 
many a star, but he features no 
stars. He has at times kept three 
companies on the road; one a tour 
of Gilbert and Sullivan operas; an- 
other, grand opera in English; in 
addition to his regular San Carlo 
Opera Company. 


Pioneer in Many Fields 


His “Pagliacci” was the first 
complete opera produced in sound 
pictures, in 1930. He was a pioneer 
in the giving of spectacular outdoor 
performances of opera and operetta 
and for several years, in association 
with the Messrs. Shubert, in the 
presentation of elaborate revivals of 
operettas in the marine stadium at 
Jones Beach, of the New York 
Park system. In 1927 he opened 
his theatre (which carried his 
name) in New York and he inaugu- 
rated it with a ten-weeks season of 


Fortune Gallo 
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grand opera in English by the 
American Opera Company. 

In May, 1938, Mr. Gallo inaugu- 
rated grand opera in Radio City’s 
Center Theatre, breaking all rec- 
ords for attendance. He has since 
filled seven engagements with his 
San Carlo Opera Company in 
Rockefeller Center. In 1940, he 
took over the management and di- 
rected the Chicago Opera Company 
for two years. Several Metropoli- 
tan stars were presented to the 
American public by Mr. Gallo, 
among them the tenor Manuel 
Salazar, Richard Bonelli, Queena 
Mario, Norina Greco and others. 
Dorothy Kirsten was presented by 
Mr. Gallo three years ago during 
his Center Theater season in New 
York. She toured with the San 
Carlo Opera Company that season. 
Immediately she became a favorite. 


Columbia Concerts Opera 


ITH a repertory of three 
operas, “Carmen”, “Barber 
of Seville” and “La* Bohéme”—all 
in new English versions—being 
prepared for next season, the Co- 
lumbia Concerts Opera Company 
will make a transcontinental tour 
during 1945-46, beginning Oct. 1 
and ending in March. Leopold 
Sachse is the producer and Herman 
Adler the artistic and musical di- 
rector. An orchestra with a mini- 
mum of thirty-two players will go 
on tour, as well as chorus and bal- 
let. New costumes and scenery are 
being designed by H. A. Condell. 
The enlargement of its repertory 
and the expansion of its season are 
the direct results of the very suc- 
cessful reception which has greet- 
ed the Columbia Concerts Opera 
Company’s first experimental pro- 
duction this season, “Carmen”, pre- 
sented in the original Paris version 
as “opéra comique”, with spoken 
dialogue replacing the conventional 
recitative passages of grand opera 
tradition. By the time the spring 
tour is over “Carmen” will have 
played sixty-three performances to 
sold-out houses. 

In order to insure “first-class 
touring opera”, the Columbia Con- 
certs Opera Company puts equal 
emphasis on the musical, dramatic 
and visual aspects of its produc- 
tions. Young singing-actors, with 
real stage talent as well as vocal 
gifts, make up the casts, and im- 
portance is given to detail and en- 
semble. 

Most of the singers who are now 
doing leading roles in “Carmen”— 
such as Regina Resnik, Mona Pau- 
lee, Frances Yeend, Donald Dick- 
son, Edward Kane and Karl Lauf- 
koetter—will be with the company 
again next year, in addition to 
others. 

In some of the larger cities next 
season, the Columbia Concerts 
Opera Company will play a full 
week. In others it will give two 
nights and a matinee. However, 
the greater portion of the tour will 
be one-night stands. 

Despite the length of the tour 
and the variety of its offerings, Co- 
lumbia Concerts Opera promises 
productions of the highest type, mu- 
sicallyYeand dramatically. Well re- 
hearsed, carefully cast, each opera 
will be produced with an English 
version which is not a “translation” 
but a truly colloquial book, with 
equal emphasis on score and story, 
with individual singers and ensem- 





San Francisco Orchestra 
Announces Summer Season 


SAN FRANCISCO 


HE San Francisco Musical Asso- 

ciation will give a ten week sea- 
son of Promenade Concerts this Sum- 
mer with guest soloists and conduc- 
tors yet to be announced. The or- 
chestra, under Pierre Monteux, will 
expand next Winter’s season to 
20 weeks according to Mrs. Leonora 
Wood Armsby, managing director. 





ble brilliantly welded into the true 
meaning of the word “company”. 


TH tour of the Baccaloni Opera 
Company will begin in the Fall 
instead of the Spring ‘because of 
Metropolitan Opera committments 
of the bass. 





Ray Halmans 
(Continued from page 94) 


Smith, youthful baritone, is resting in 
New York between USO tours. 

In addition to Josef Hofmann, the 
pianists on the Halmans list include 
Ida Krehm, Grace Castagnetta and 
John Kirkpatrick. Miss Krehm, 
whose home is in Chicago, spent the 
entire month of December fulfilling 
engagements in the New York area 
and gave a series of five broadcasts 
on “America’s Artists” over WQXR. 
Appearances in the middle West in- 
cluded a re-engagement with the St. 
Louis Symphony. Other recital en- 
gagements cover the south central and 
southern states, thus rounding out an 
active season for this artist. Miss 
Castagnetta, pianist-improviser, gave 
her annual New York recital in Octo- 
ber. In Detroit, she played three times 
in two days, and shortly afterward ap- 
peared in Worcester, Mass., Newark, 
Del., and in local engagements in the 
New York area. In the new series in 
New York called “Fun with Music”, 
Miss Castagnetta will play a group of 
pieces and improvisations. And last 
but by no means least in the piano 
field is John Kirkpatrick, pioneer for 
American piano music. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, in addition to a busy teaching 
schedule at Mt. Holyoke College, gave 
a highly successful New York recital 
this season. He is also touring the 
middle West and South, and will give 
a recital at the Peabody Conservatory. 

Leopold Teraspulsky, young cellist, 
is appearing as soloist with the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony under Fritz Reiner. 
Emanuel Vardi, brilliant virtuoso of 
the viola, is at present serving in the 
U. S. Navy Orchestra, stationed in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Vardi has 
been kept busy with extra-curricular 
duties, since he can always get a three- 
day pass to fill concert engagements 
in not-too-distant places. In a broad- 
cast over CBS on Feb. 28 is to play 
the first performance of the new con- 
certo for viola by Tibor Serly. The 
Musical Art Quartet continues to be 
popular in the chamber music field, as 
does the Kraeuter Trio which gave its 
first New York recital this season. 

In the dance field, the Dudley-Mas- 
low-Bales Dance Trio occupies an 
important position among the touring 
groups. These brilliant American 
dancers are appearing no less than five 
times in New York this season and 
have an extended tour taking them 
from Maine and the New England 
States to the southern and central 
states, all within a period of two 
months. Their touring time next year 
will again be after Jan. 1, 1946. 

The number of New York recitals 
managed by Concert Management Ray 
Halmans is constantly increasing. 
This past season has seen some thirty 
odd recitals managed by the Halmans 
sisters, and the season 1945-46 prom- 
ises to be even busier. 
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AMERICAN BARITONE 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


ALBERT MORINI 


119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Zona Plood 


ViObCRbGSE 


In the s season 19. 44/45 —her first under the management of 

_ Albert Morini — Miss Flood played twenty-three concerts, touring 
the Middlewest as Laramie, Wyoming, and the South, 

‘ough North Carolina and Kentucky. s a sensation in Minneapolis, where 

she appeared un e auspices of the Thursday Musical. 











& 
‘Leona Flood, brilliant young violinist, mon: out what looked like the entire 
membership of the Thursday Musical. . . . The program focused 
attention on the gifts of the young and attractive Miss Flood, exhibited 
in such fare as the Paganini D major concerto, the Chausson Poeme, a 
suite by Cyril Scott, and Ravel's ‘Tzigane.’ Her playing had fire, personality, a fast- 
fingered skill that devoured difficult detail with assurance and fluency. . 

The Paganini concerto . . . requiring terrific skill (was) of musical interest to 
brother and sister fiddlers in the audience. . . . Miss Flood took all its rococo in stride 
. keeping the devilish rain in line and proportion throughout... ' 

John K. Sherman, Minneapolis Star-Journal, January 12, 194 


EXCLUSIVE a MORINI - 119 WEST S7th ST.- N.Y. ¢. 
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THE YAYSNOFES 





RUSSIAN COMPOSER- PIANISTS 


Philip Hale, the famous Boston music critic, 
once said of the Yaysnoffs, “You have a 
remarkable gift, you two sisters.” 


Albert Morini now takes pleasure in presenting 
these brilliantly gifted composer-pianists, 
whose playing, like their appearance and 
personality, is a study in contrasts. 


They are available for the Season 1945—46 
in programs of two-piano music which offer 
variety and interest, including works from 
Bach io Gershwin and the modern 

Latin American composers. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


ALBERT MORINI 
119 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
February 10, 1945 


















































At the Inaugural Dinner Held Jan. 









COPUERNNOTHNEEDO TENN Heaneciinennirreeiy 


Varied Lists Heard 
In Philadelphia 


Ensembles and Soloists Give 
Programs Cuvering Wide Range 
of Music 









PHILADELPHIA.—An Academy of 
Music concert on January 10 under 
Herbert Fiss’s direction presented the 
Franklinville Quartet Club male 
chorus; Esperanza Vasques, soprano, 
and the Philadelphia LaScala Opera 
















19 in Washington's Mayflower Hotel, 
Lansing Hatfield, Guest Soloist, Was Besieged for Autographs by Electors from 
Nearly Every State. The Fans Shown in the Photograph Are Georgia Delegates 


corps de ballet and orchestra. 

At Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion Auditorium on Jan, 24 the Junger 
Maennerchor of Philadelphia, soon to 
celebrate its ninety-third anniversary, 
sang with stirring effect. Leopold 
Syre conducted. Soloists were Karl 
and Vally Weigl, pianists, in works 
by Mozart, Schubert, Dvorak and in 
Mr. Weigl’s “Pictures and Tales,” and 
Adolf Merta, bass. 

The Bilbren Chorus, Mrs. A. C. 
Bilbren, director, featured spirituals 
at the Settlement Music School. Alex- 


ander McCurdy’s recent choral pro- 
grams included Bach’s “Sages of 
Sheba” and Hugh S. Roberton’s “The 
Beatitudes”. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
and Verdi’s “Requiem” were on a cal- 
endar of choral events under Walter 
3aker’s leadership. 

The Matinee Musical Club’s concert 
at the Bellevue-Stratford on Jan. 23 
had Pfc. Joseph Battista, pianist, as 
an expressive interpreter of Schu- 
mann’s “Etudes Symphoniques” and 
other works. Scheduled also was the 
United States Coast Guard Band of 
the Fourth Naval District, Seaman 
Dino Cortese, conductor. A club 
concert on Jan. 9, gave prominence to 
piano ensemble, Agnes Clune Quin- 
lan, director. Soloists were Nanette 
Marchand, soprano, and Florence Ro- 
senzweig, violinist. 

The Philadelphia Music Club at the 
Barclay ballroom on Jan. 16 high- 
lighted its excellent chorus, H. Alex- 
ander Matthews, conductor. Ameri- 
can composers represented were: Harl 
McDonald, Frances McCollin, Dr. 
Matthews and Joseph Clokey. Dor- 
othy Whiteley, pianist, and Robert 
Sayre, ‘cellist, appeared as soloists. 

A Duo Music Club affair at the 
Bellevue-Stratford on Jan. 11 spon- 
sored two gifted young artists in Jo- 


sephine Basil, pianist, and Gloria 
Reber, soprano. A talk on musical 
instruments was given by Lewis 


James Howell. W. E. SMITH 


Soldiers’ Music Sung 
In Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA.—“The Ballad of 
Judas Iscariot” by Warrant Officer 
Richard Purvis was the main offering 
on a choral program of works by com- 
posers in the armed forces on Jan. 
28 in the Second Presbyterian Church. 
Directed by Alexander McCurdy, the 





“Ballad” showed the fine endowments 
of a young California musician who 
was active in Philadelphia as an or- 
ganist, pianist and composer. The 
performance assumed unusual serious- 
ness, since Mr. Purvis was recently 
reported missing in action. 

Other works were a “Sanctus” by 
Seaman M. A. Nelson; an “Agnus 
Dei” by Pfc. Paul Yessler and “Pe- 
tition” by Sergt. Osborne H. Camp- 
bell, Jr., with the respective composers 
as conductors and Dr. McCurdy at 
the organ. Hallie Nowland, Nancy 
Fishburn, George Lapham and Rob- 
ert Grooters sang the solo parts. 

Ww. & S. 


San Francisco Ballet 
Dances “Nutcracker” 

San Francisco—Two S.R.O. au- 
diences greeted the San Francisco 
Ballet when it staged the entire “Nut- 
cracker” Ballet under Willam Chris- 
tensen’s direction for holiday audi- 
ences. The matinee on Dec. 24 was 
crowded with youngsters. Adults had 
their inning the night of Dec. 27. It 
was well produced, and engagingly 
mounted with sets by the caricaturist, 
Antonio Sotomayer. Lois Treadwell, 
Jocelyn Vollar, Joaquin Felsch, Gis- 
ella Caccialanza, Mr. Christensen and 
the entire ensemble acquitted them- 
selves with distinction. 

Preceding the Tchaikovsky work 
the company gave “Old Vienna’, one 
of its most successful ballets, with 
Earl Riggins as a Waiter, Joaquin 
Felsch as a Boulevardier, and Onna 
White as a Ballerina. The ensemble 
added to the fun. Fritz Berens con- 
ducted a small orchestra with good 
results. The company went on the 
road immediately following its pro- 
grams here. M.M.F. 



































SOPRANOS 
CECELIA THOMPSON 
DoroTtHy BENFIELD 


CONTRALTO: 
GABRIELLE HUNT 


TENOR 
Fritz KRUEGER 
BARITONE 
ROBERT GROOTERS 


BASSO-CANTANTE 
LEONARD TREASH 


PIANO-VIOLIN-CELLO TRIO 





Concert Bureau . . 


THE ALUMNI 


nee 


ASSOCIATION 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF Music 


(AACIM) 


Presents cos 


TOMORROW'S STARS TODAY 


VIOLINISTS 
MARGUERITE KUEHNE 
Vepa REYNOLDS 


VIOLISTS 
PauL FERGUSON 
LEONARD FRANTZ 
LEONARD MOGILL 


‘CELLISTS 


Harry GORODETZER 
FRANCIS DE PASQUALE 


AACIM 


SCHIMA KAUFMAN, Manager 


HARPIST 
Marjorie TYRE 


PIANISTS 


JEANNE BEHREND 
BARBARA ELLIOTT 
EILEEN FLISSLER 
FLORENCE FRANTZ 
XENIA NAZAREVITCH 
IRENE PECKHAM 
EUGENIE POTAMKIN 
CEcILLE SHARLIP 


Re musicianship and artistry of The Curtis Institute of Music alumni are a realization of the exceptionally high 
standards set at entrance to this famous school. Selected for talent and promise in the beginning, and trained by 
an eminent faculty, “Curtis alumnus” is the stamp of musical excellence throughout the world. . . . In the above 
list are names which have already appeared on the programs of such notable organizations as the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Los Angeles Philharmonic, National Symphony, Denver Symphony, Robin Hood Dell Orchestra, the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company, Detroit Choral Union and on many club and concert courses. They will grace your 
own programs with distinction, for the reputation which backs them is one they must uphold. You can afford 


TOMORROW’S STARS TODAY! 





THOMPSON 


Hunt 


Iso BRISELLI 


202 PROFESSIONAL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 








VOCAL QUARTET 
KRUEGER 


GROOTERS 


STRING QUARTET 


BENJAMIN SHARLIP 
LEONARD MOGILL 


Harry GORODETZER 


HARP-FLUTE-VIOLA TRIO 
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MURIEL KERR 


REMINDED ONE OF THE LATE THERESA CARRENO—HEROIC, 


BRILLIANT, MUSICAL—AND THIS IS VERY HIGH PRAISE.” 
—New York Times, Jan. 15, 1945 





NEW YORK RECITAL, JAN. 14, 1945: 








TIMES: “In her recital last night in Town 
Hall, Muriel Kerr made it perfectly clear 
that in the matter of pure pianism she has 
only one or two rivals among the women 
pianists of America. This was to be seen 
in everything she did . . . as she piled 
Ossa on Pelion in remarkable crescendi 
of amazing power, still keeping the 
melodic line and the architecture, she 
reminded ane of the late Theresa 
Carreno—and this is very high praise. For 
Miss Kerr’s style has become more and 
more like that of the great Venezuelan 
woman—heroic, brillant and musical.” 


* 


HERALD-TRIBUNE: “A piano recital of 
unusual worth was given last night by 
Muriel Kerr. There are not many pianists 
who combine the straightforwardness of 
Miss Kerr’s approach with such a happy 
blend of solidity and suppleness in tech- 
nique.” 


* 


SUN: “Playing of unquestionable beauty.” 





7 Now Booking 1945-46 | 


Concert Management RAY HALMANS | 


119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19 | 
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Mexico Anticipates Musical Expansion 
In Coming Season of Concerts and Opera 


By SoLtomMon KAHAN 
MEXICO CITY. 


T seems likely that this year’s 

musical output in this city will 

equal or even surpass that of 
last, which was one of the most con- 
siderable in a long time. Such at 
any rate appears to be the promise of 
the various plans and projects of local 
musical organizations in 1945. 

The one best prepared to speak of 
its intentions for the year is the Or- 
questa Sinfonica de Mexico, of which 
Carlos Chavez is founder and perma- 
nent conductor. This season the or- 
chestra will enlarge the scope of its 
artistic activities very markedly by 
embarking on a new concert series 
and by augmenting the number of its 
regular concerts. To its main Sum- 
mer season another—if a shorter—one 
will be added in the late Autumn. In 
April four student concerts will be 
offered for local school pupils exclu- 
sively, under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Ministry of Education. Four 
concerts will be given for workers 
during the same month at unusually 
low prices. 

A season to be given from Nov. 9 
to Dec. 9 will consist of five pairs of 
concerts. The main season, running 
from May 18 to Sept. 9 offers 17 con- 
certs. These events will be held Fri- 
day evenings and Sunday mornings. 
After the regular season ends the or- 
chestra will go on its annual tour, 
visiting, possibly, several Southern 
cities of the United States. 


Symphony Plans 


This year the Orquesta Sinfonica 
de Mexico hopes to obtain for - its 
regular season two foreign guest con- 
ductors. There will also be four 
Mexican guest leaders: Luis Sandi, 
Jose de Vasquez, Jose Pablo Mon- 
cayo and Blas Galindo. The orches- 
tral season will be carried through in 
close collaboration with the Choir of 
the National Conservatory. As a re- 
sult of this collaboration plans have 
been made to produce several works 
of outstanding importance. These will 
include Beethoven’s 
nis”, Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff” 
and Wagner’s “Parsifal”—the last 
two in concert form. There will pro- 
Nably be two or three foreign solo- 
ist. The one already secured for this 
season is the pianist, Claudio Arrau. 
Among the Mexican soloists are the 
pianist, Miguel Garcia Mora; Domin- 
go Gonzales, the orchestra’s first cel- 
list; Miguel Bautista, first viola, and 
several others. 


The Orquesta Filarmonica of the 
Daniel Concerts, a non-profit civic as- 
sociation, will for the time being con- 
tinue its established policy of playing 
under guest conductors, Mexican as 
well as foreign. The orchestra has not 
yet formulated its working plans for 
reasons of local expediency and last, 
but not least, because of the difficulties 
that orchestras other than the Or- 
questa Sinfonica de Mexico have to 
secure dates at the Palace of Fine 
Arts, whose big hall, with a seating 
capacity of 2,000, is the best suited in 
this city for orchestral purposes. A 
series of concerts under Erich Kleib- 
er is contemplated for the near future. 
Furthermore, Jascha Horenstein re- 
turns, since he has become a favorite 
with local audiences. 

The Orquesta de la Universida will 
continue its established policy of offer- 
ing staple works of the standard sym- 
phonic repertoire. Its audiences con- 
sist preponderantly of students from 
the National University, with a 
sprinkling of the middle class. The 
orchestra will, as usual, divide its 
ministrations into two seasons, each 
offering six concerts. The first will 
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“Missa Solem-. 


take place in the Spring, the second 
late in Autumn. The organization 
will carry on its work (which is 
mainly educational) under the direc- 
tion of its regular conductors, Jose 
V. Vasquez (well known in South 
America, every one of whose impor- 
tant orchestras he has conducted), and 
the veteran, Jose Rocabruna. . 

As regards opera, two companies 
will occupy the stage of the Palace of 
Fine Arts. One is the Opera Na- 
cional, the other the Opera de Mexi- 
co. Neither has disclosed as yet its 
plans for the season. 
made known its intentions, there is 
reason to look forward to some im- 
portant accomplishments. This is so 
particularly in the case of the Opera 
Nacional, whose productions of Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni”, under Jascha 
Horenstein, and of Debussy’s “Pelleas 
et Melisande”’, under Jean Morel, 
with an enviable cast, will long be 
remembered. We may also recall that 
the Opera de Mexico presented for 
the first time in Mexico a fine “Mo- 
zart Festival” under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 

Speaking of Mr. Horenstein, it is 
worth: recording that he received one 
of the most tumultuous ovations ever 
heard here for his performance of 
Beethoven’s “Ninth” with the Orques- 
ta Filarmonica. The interpretation 
was remarkable from a poetic stand- 
point and also for the command it 
showed on the part of the conductor 
of the most problematic technical ele- 
ments. The Orquesta Filarmonica is 
a relatively young organization but 
its artistic standards have been rising 
steadily under the guidance of such 
distinguished guest conductors as 
Erich Kleiber and Mr. Horenstein. 
The final Beethoven movement was 
admirably sung by the chorus of the 
Opera Nacional. The soloists were 
Janice Michel, a gifted American so- 
prano; Conchita de los Santos, con- 
tralto; Ricardo Vinay, tenor, and Ro- 
berto Silva, bass—the last three 
members of the Opera Nacional. The 
work was preceded by Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony. Because of 
the success of Mr. Horenstein with the 
“Ninth”, the Concert Association 
Daniel scheduled a repetition of the 
work in January. 


Concert Events 


There is to be the usual season by 
the excellent Coro de Madrigalistas 
under the leadership of Luis Sandi, 
who is also an accomplished program 
builder. The musical association, 
“Pro Arte”, founded last year, has 
promised a growth of its activities for 
this season. For one thing, it is spon- 
soring a series of six chamber music 
programs by the newly reorganized 
Roth Quartet, which will run from 
mid-February to March 21. Works 
by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, 
Franck, Debussy, Ravel, Shostako- 
vitch and others will be heard. 

Twelve concerts will be given dur- 
ing the year by the Associacion Mexi- 
cana de Musica da Camera. During 
the past year the merits of the con- 
certs given by this association (whose 
guiding spirit is the violinist, Aurelio 
Fuentes) have been to give opportun- 
ity to less known local artists to per- 
form before a discriminating public. 

Conciertos Mexicanos, an enterprise 
that busies itself with bringing Mexi- 
can solo artists and chamber groups 
before the public in the capital and in 
the provincial cities will continue its 
policies and is planning to increase the 
number of its artists as well as to 
enlarge the scope of their activities. 

The Concert Association Daniel 
will take care of the chief concerts 
and recitals of famed foreign and lo- 
cal artists. Its list for this year in- 
cludes the names of Heifetz, Menu- 


But as each has. 


Carlos Chavez Conducting the Symphony Orchestra of Mexico 


hin and Brailowsky and promises to 
be greatly augmented before long. 
Details of the Association’s plans have 
been somewhat hampered by the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining dates from the 
Palace of Fine Arts. . 

Music in the provinces will be fos- 


tered chiefly by the three provincial 
symphony orchestras, which are those 
of Puebla, Jalapa and Merida. A 
project is also afoot to found a new 
orchestra in Guadalajara, expanding 
the growth of local music. 





Kleiber Leads Havana Philharmonic 


By Nina BENITEZ 
HAVANA, CUBA 


HE Cuban musical season is in- 

deed splendid. The Havana 
Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
auspices of the Patronato Pro Masica 
Sinfénica, began, in October, one of 
its most brilliant seasons under the 
genial baton of Erich Kleiber, who 
was guest conductor of several con- 


certs in two previous series. Kleiber 
has taken particular interest in the 
Philharmonic and in a very short 
time has achieved a miracle. The 
players are enthusiastic and the al- 
most daily rehearsals are sources of 
great satisfaction. 


The Philharmonic gives four 
monthly concerts, one pair of popular 
concerts on Sunday mornings and an- 
other pair on gala Monday nights. 
All of them are sold out. MKleiber 
has introduced many new works, ex- 
cerpts from Alban Berg’s “Wozzek” 
among them. He will also give an- 
other performance of Debussy’s “La 
Damoiselle Elue”. 


The Pro-Arte Musical Society has 
its season well under way and its Au- 
ditorium concerts are all subscribed. 
Artists engaged to appear in January 
are Flora Guerra, Chilean pianist in 
joint recital with Adolf Odnoposoff, 
cellist. Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo- 
pianists, and Gregor Piatigorsky, cell- 
ist, are scheduled for February. Other 
artists to appear during the season 
will be Robert Weede, Jan Smeterlin, 
Marjorie Lawrence, Claudio Arrau 
and Martial Singher. Pro-Arte Musi- 


cal will also give a program with their 
School of the Ballet. 


Three New Societies 


There are three new societies de- 
voted to music. Two of them foster 
chamber music. One is the Sociedad 
de Misica de Camara de Cuba, the 
former by the union of Lyceum-Lawn 
Tennis Club, the University Society 
of Fine Arts, and the Institucién His- 
pano-Cubana de Cultura. A_ string 
quartet is composed of Carlos Agos- 
tini, Francisco Cao, Luisa Rueda and 
Roger Dugad. The other chamber 
society is the Sociedad de Masica de 
Camara, co-operating with the Socie- 
dad de Conciertos de la Habana. 

The third organization is the Socie- 
dad Popular de Conciertos, which 
aims to present good music and fine 
artists at popular prices. The series 
begins with the debut at the Audi- 
torium of Joanna and Louise Leschin, 
duo pianistes. 

Established societies are the Or- 
questa Sinfénica de la Habana, con- 
ducted by Gonzalo Roig, Cuban com- 
poser and conductor; the Sociedad 
Coral de la Habana, founded and con- 
ducted by Maria Mufioz de Quevedo; 
the Orchestra da Camara, Sociedad 
Nacional de Bellas Artes (music sec- 
tion) under the artistic direction of 
Joaquin Nin, Alfredo Levy and Nina 
Benitez. 

The Sociedad Infantil de Bellas 
Artes (Fine Arts Society for Chil- 
dren) is very active. It is giving, 
in February, a special version of Han- 
sel and Gretel, sponsored by Berta 


(Continued on page 252) 


Erich Kleiber Acknowledges Applause at a Concert by the Havana Philharmonic 
Which He Conducted 
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SOCIEDAD 
MUSICAL DANIEL 


(37th Year) 


PRO CULTURA ARTISTICA INTERAMERICANA 


Central America @ West Indies 


@ South America 


@ Portugal @ South Africa 


Presenting Outstanding Musical Attractions 





Among the living artists who have appeared under 
since 1908, are (alphabetically): 


these auspices 


PIANISTS 


Arrau by 
Borovs 
Brailowsky 
Casadesus 
Ericourt 
Firkusny 
Goldsand 
Hofmann 
Horowitz 
Iturbi 
Malcuzynski 
Nibya Marifio 


Sandor, Gyorgy 





SOPRANOS 


Celia Garcia 
Irma Gonzalez 
Grace Moore 
Janice Mitchell 
Lina Mora 

Ofelia Quiros 
Hilde Reggiani 
Regina Resnik 
Josephina Rolland 


DRAMATIC SQPRANO 
Stella Roman 





MEZZO-SOPRANOS 





TENORS 


Berini 

Conley 

De Paolis 

Jagel 

Lagares 

Landi 

Vinay 

Melchiar 
Thomas Tibbett 


BARITONES 


Daniel Duno 


Paul Petroff 


























sie . Marian Anderson Francesco Valentino 
Uninsky Jennie Tourel QUARTETS 
BASSOS Budapest 
NIOLINISTS: Baccaloni —_ 
—_ Roberto Silva 
ere _ GUITARIST — 
rancescatti oe asals 
na Segovia Piatigorsky 
uberman 
Kreisler 
oa BALLET ATTRACTIONS 
enuhin 
re eel Argentinita-Pilar Lopez 
Szeryng Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
Szigeti Ballet Russe-Ballet Theatre 
Original Ballet Russe 
General Platoff Don Cossack Chorus 
CONDUCTORS Nicholas Kostrukoff, Conductor 
Original Don Cossack Chorus 
Busch Serge Jaroff, Conductor 
saaeer Carmen Amaya and Her Company 
spinosa 
Fittelberg 
Horenstein LATIN-AMERICAN CARIBBEAN TOURS 
vee TOURS 1945 MAY-SEPT. 1945 
ieanerer Argentinita-Pilar Lopez Arrau 
Morel Ballet Borovsky 
Picco Ericourt Malcuzynski 
Firkusny R ee 
Nibya Marifio ubinstein 
COMPOSERS Odnoposoff Szeryng 
S - * 
De Falla at Mag Calemy 
Halffter 
Ponce SOUTH AFRICAN TOUR 
Prokofieft MEXICO-CUBA TOUR MAY-JULY, 1945 
Turina Heifetz Arrau 
Opera . Ballets Managing . Promoting Publicity . Courses . Booking 


For Information, Address: 


ROOM 1015, 113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


INTER-AMERICAN 
ARTS, INC. 


113 WEST 57TH STREET 
SUITE 1015 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Devoted primarily to 

the development of 

Inter-American mu- 
sical relations 


SOPRANOS 


Lina Mora 
Celia Garcia 
Ofelia Quiros 
Rayen Quitral 

Josephina Rolland 





TENORS 





Rafael Lagares 
Fran Rios 
Ramon Vinay 


BARITONES 





Daniel Duno 
Carlos Guichandut 


PIANISTS 


Ines Gomez Carrillo 
**Nibya Mariiio 





COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


Manuel Ponce 





GUITARIST 


*Andres Segovia 





* 


*Arranged for U.S.A. and 
Canada: S. HUROK 


**By arrangements with 
De Quesada-Iriberri 
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Acting Mayor Newbold Morris Presents a Scroll of Greeting by Mayor LaGuardia to 

Dr. Myron Schaeffer Who Will Carry It to Mayors of Nineteen Latin American Cities 

as He Concludes Arrangements for Columbia Concerts’ Latin American Concert 

Tours. (Left to Right) Bruna Castagna, Who Will Make One of the Tours in June; 

Dr. Schaeffer; Emery Darcy, Who Will Tour in August; André Mertens, Director of 
the Enterprise, and Acting Mayor Morris 


Artists to Tour Latin America 


Under “Intarin” 


André Mertens, Colum- 
bia Concerts Director of 
South American and 
Mexican Divisions, Dis- 
cusses International Ex- 
change Plan 


HE “Intarin”, International 

Artistic Exchange under the 
auspices of Columbia Concerts, di- 
rected by André Mertens, director 
of the South American and Mexi- 
can Divisions, will present a series 
of concert tours in Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America beginning 
in early April. 

These series will be organized 
under a pattern somewhat similar 
to that of Community Concerts in 
this country, according to Mr. Mer- 
tens. “When, in 1939, the Mexican 
and South American Division was 
launched,” he said, “we started 
from scratch and had to rely most- 
ly on opera engagements in the 
Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires and 
the Teatro Municipal in Rio de 
Janeiro with only scattered en route 
concerts which were for the most 
part on a “hit and miss” basis. 
These were only arranged when an 
artist happened to have a plane 
stopover in a city. It was only oc- 
casionally that we were able to ar- 
range whole concert tours as was 
done in the case of Yehudi Menu- 
hin. 

“We ultimately found we could not 
rely exclusively on the opera business 
and I therefore made a survey trip 
through Mexico, Central and South 
America to determine whether it 
would be possible to organize this 
territory along the Community Con- 
certs pattern in the United States. The 
Community pattern cannot, of course, 
be applied exactly to Latin America 
but the principle is the same. It is 
yur aim to have sufficient preparation 
nade before a concert is given to in- 
sure seld out houses rather than have 
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an artist play to a half empty house 
because of lack of advance publicity. 

“Our aim is to have sufficient prepa- 
ration made before a concert is given 
to insure sold out houses rather than 
have an artist play to a half empty 
house because of lack of advance pub- 
licity. The purpose of such organi- 
zation is to provide improved traveling 
conditions by giving an artist a con- 
tinuous tour; to make concerts more 
worthwhile financially; and to give 
artists who have a reputation in the 
United States but who are not yet 
internationally known, a chance to 
appear before foreign audiences and 
an opportunity to bring back to the 
United States something of these 
countries’ music and color. 

“The plan is two fold. It will give 
North American artists a chance to 
become acquainted with Latin Ameri- 
can culture, and it will also give 
Latin American audiences a chance to 
hear the best talent the United States 
has to offer. 

“We intend to space and plan the 
concerts carefully, using proper pub- 
licity and giving audiences a chance 
to become acquainted with the artists 
months before they appear through the 
cooperation and help of the recording 
companies and their distributors ; 
through the help of local radio sta- 
tions which will constantly ‘plug’ the 
name of the artists by playing their 
records, talking about their careers, 
about music in general and about 
their forthcoming concerts; through 
the distribution of leaflets—in short 
a campaign well in advance of the 
concert. 


Representatives Asked Here 


“An important part of our plan is to 
invite leading musical personages of 
the various Latin American countries 
to come to New York to become fa- 
miliar with our methods of concert 
management here. Invitations have 
been extended to a number of pros- 
pective local managers and a few have 
already accepted. We have had a 
few of these people here already and 
are expecting more within the next 
two months. 

“The musicologist and former Di- 
rector of Folklore Research at the 


(Continued on page 252) 


Quesada Announces Plans 


for Mexico, South America Seasons 


Ernesto de Quesada, 
Latin American 
Impresario 


7~OW paying his annual visit to 
N New York, Ernesto de Quesada, 
who books for the Daniel Musical As- 
sociation as well as other organiza- 
tions, is making arrangements for 
opera and concert seasons in Mexico, 
3razil and other Central and South 
American countries. 

For Buenos Aires at the Teatro 
Municipal he is representing Silvio 
Piergili in engaging artists for the 
season, which is in August and part of 
September. Sao Paolo will also have 
some performances. The repertoire 
as planned will include these operas ° 
“Boris Godunoft”, “Don Giovanni’, 
“Forza del Destino”, “La Gioconda”, 
“Salome”, “Norma”, “Barber of 
Seville”, “Don Pasquale” and “L’Elisir 
d’Amore”. 

Among the artists are Kurt Baum 
for his first time; Stella Roman, Lily 
Djanel and Bruno Landi, who will 
pay their first visits in several years; 
Jennie Tourel, who returns for her 
second season ; Hilde Reggiani, Charles 





Schaeffer Tours Latin Amer. 
for Columbia Concerts 


R. MYRON SCHAEFFER, who 

is touring some 19 Latin Ameri- 
can countries as liaison officer for Co- 
lumbia Concerts, Inc., is an Ohio-born 
musicologist, who speaks Spanish with- 
out trace of accent, and who knows 
the Latin American countries and their 
culture intimately through his experi- 
ences there during the past several 
years. 

He was in a position peculiarly de- 
signed to give him an immediate ac- 
quaintance with both the people and 
the music of Latin America while he 
served as Director of Folklore Re- 
search at Inter-American University, 
Panama. During that time he traveled 
all over the continent and into remote 
regions, gathering some 200 record- 
ings of authentic folk-music. 

The musicologist was first invited 
to South America by the University 
of Panama to organize its department 
of music and later he became Dean of 
its Faculty of Fine Arts. A pianist 
and composer, his musical background 
and training amply fitted him for his 
work in South America and for his 
present task of concluding the arrange- 
ments for Latin American concert tours. 

Dr. Schaeffer graduated from Ober- 
lin College in Ohio and received his 
Ph.D. from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Later he held three consecutive 
European scholarships: studied medie- 
val music at the University of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland; early Flemish music 
at the University of Brussels, Bel- 
gium; lived with the monks in So- 
lismnes in France, studying the Gre- 
gorian Chant. 





Kullman, Leonard Warren, Frederick 
Jagel and Alessio De Paolis, who have 
been there several times; Lorenzo Al- 
vary, Roberto Silva and Daniel Duno, 
a Polish baritone now living in Mex- 
ico. 

Conductors expected are Wilfrid 
Pelletier, Emil Cooper and Jascha 
Horenstein, with Désiré Defrére as 
stage manager. Other artists and 
conductors are to be announced. 

From June to September, the Na- 
tional Opera of Mexico will give a 
series of performances, including 
“Pelléas et Mélisande”’, “Samson et 
Dalila”, “Lucia”, “Rigoletto”, “Ma- 
non”,, “Boris Godunoff”, “Tristan 
und Isolde” and “The Flying Dutch- 
man”, with others to be announced. 

Lily Pons, Jarmila Novotna, Stella 
Roman, Regina Resnik, Blanche The- 
bom, Licia Albanese, Frederick Jagel 
and Raoul Jobin are the Metropolitan 
singers to be heard. 

Also on the roster are Mario Ber- 
nini and Roberto Silva; Rayen Quit- 
ral, the Chilean soprano; Vinay, 
Chilean dramatic tenor who lives in 
Mexico, Lagares, lyrico spinto tenor 
who lives in Mexico, and the Argen- 
tine baritone, Guichanduet. 

Among conductors are Jean Morel, 
Gaetano Merola, Picco and other na- 
tive leaders. Willem von Wymetal 
will be stage director. 

An Inter-American Arts opera sea- 
son for Central America with Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Panama and Chile is 
also being planned, with some of the 
above artists and conductors. Details 
will be announced later. 

In the concert field, Mr. de Quesada 
is booking Latin American tours for 
Ericourt,, Firkusny, Nibya Marino, 
Odnoposoff, Segovia and Gyorgy 
Sandor; Caribbean tours for Arrau, 
Rubinstein, Malcuzynski, Borovsky, 
Uninsky and Szeryng; a Mexican- 
Cuba tour for Heifetz. He is also 
arranging a first South African tour 
for Arrau. 

When the war is over, Mr. de 
Quesada intends to concentrate on 
sending artists to Spain and Portu- 
gal. Those who have concertized 
there include Rubinstein, Brailowsky, 
Arrau, Iturbi, Heifetz, Menuhin, Mil- 
stein and Odnoposoff. 

Among the interesting events of 
the recent past, Segovia played two 
concerts with orchestra, featuring the 


guitar concerto of Manuel Ponce, 
which Mr. de Quesada believes 
would be a success in North America. 


He also praises a violin concerto by 
this composer, which Szeryng played 
in Mexico. 

“T intend to concentrate on quality 
of artists, rather than quantity of ap- 
pearances,” says Mr. de Quesada. “To 
promote their careers prenerly over 
such a wide territory, it seems to me 
necessary to work only for as many 
as can be handled with utmost care 
for every detail. 
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War Conditions Alter Outlets 


of Training Orchestra 


(Continued from page 106) 
were Victor Young’s “Jeep” and 
Norman dello Joios “To a Lone 
Sentry”. 

Americana held field days on 
many of the other broadcasts when 
Douglas Moore’s ‘Village Music”, 
Irwin Heilner’s “Swing” Sym- 
phony, Arthur Kreutz’s “Winter of 
the Blue Snow” (after Paul Bun- 
yan), Morton Gould’s Folk Suite 
and Lamar Stringfield’s “Moods of 
a Moonshiner” were rehearsed. 
Quincy Porter, Paul Creston, Henry 
Cowell and Virgil Thompson have 
also “tried out” works on these re- 
hearsal broadcasts, 

The hall and anterooms outside 
NOA’s big rehearsal studio in New 
York’s City Center give an over-all 
impression of a well-ordered Bed- 
lam. Trombonists, cellists and flu- 
tists mill about, practicing and 
warming up quite oblivious to one 
another’s presence and the strange 
dissonances produced by their im- 
promptu ensembles. Adding to the 
general chaos there are generally 
several heated discussions going on 
about favorite concert personalities 
or recently aired compositions. 

In the rehearsal studio itself all 
is different. There, shirt sleeves 
are rolled up and the air is charged 
with a feeling of serious, studious 
effort. The players are young. 
Quite a few of them are women and 
there is a generous sprinkling of 
sailors and soldiers. They work 


hard because they are doing the 
work they like above everything 
else, and are paid in no way except 
by what they learn. In Mr. Barzin 
they find an exacting task master. 

When student conductors take 
over the baton, or Charles Black- 
man, the association’s assistant di- 
rector, does the conducting, Mr. 
Barzin circulates through the or- 
chestra continually giving hints on 
technique, phrasing and interpreta- 
tion to the players. 

In addition to the association’s 
rehearsal broadcasts over WNYC, 
its 25 War Bond concerts over 
WQXR with such soloists as 
Adolph Busch, Joseph Fuchs, Car- 
roll Glenn, Mack Harrell, Marjorie 
Lawrence, Dorothy Maynor, Erica 
Morini, Yehudi Menuhin and count- 
less others who donated their ser- 
vices, it plays concerts in Car- 
negie Hall for subscribers. Re- 
hearsals totaling 285 hours will 
have been held this season and be- 
tween 120 and 150 compositions 
read—some of them published and 
some in manuscript. When the 
present season ends in May a stag- 
gering amount of ground will have 
been covered by the workers in the 
training school. 

Mr. Barzin glows with enthusi- 
asm when he talks of his post-war 
plans. He is looking forward to 
the day when every community will 
have a highly developed city center 
organization which will produce 


music, drama, ballet and allied arts 
in a truly American idiom. But 
most of all he is looking forward to 
helping the men find places in our 
musical life who are represented by 
a Christmas card he received from 
“Somewhere in Belgium” which 
read— 

“Dear Leon: At the present time 
I am recovering from wounds re- 
ceived last month for which I was 
awarded the Purple Heart, and I 
will be out of the hospital soon. I 
want to take this opportunity to 
wish you and the orchestra all the 
luck and best wishes for the coming 
New Year possible, and reserve a 
seat for me when our mission is 
complete.” 





Soloists Named 
For May Festival 


Ann Arsor, Micu.—The Fifty-sec- 
ond Annual May Festival will be held 
May 3, 4, 5 and 6 in the Hill Audi- 
torium. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
will participate in all six events. 


Ezio Pinza will be featured solo- 
st on the opening night of the fes- 
tival. On the second evening Oscar 
Levant will play the Gershwin Piano 
Concerto and Rhapsody in Blue, and 
the Choral Union will sing William 
Schuman’s “A Free Song”, directed 
by Hardin Van Deursen. Saul Cas- 
ton will conduct on Saturday after- 
noon when “Peter and the Wolf” will 
be performed with Paul Leyssac as 
narrator and the Paganini Concerto 
will be played by Zino Francescatti. 
At this concert the Youth Chorus 
under Margaret Hood will perform. 

Debussy’s “Blessed Damozel” with 
Bidu Sayao and Rosalind Nadell, con- 
ducted by Hardin Van Deursen will 





American Swedish News Exchange 


Like All Swedish Men, an Opera Star Has 

to Serve His Period of Military Training. 

Here Is Jussi Bjdrling in the Uniform of 
a Private 





be the featured presentation at the 
Saturday evening performance. The 
following afternoon Rudolf Serkin 
will play Brahms’s Second Concerto. 
The festival will close with per- 
formances of Bruckner’s “Te Deum” 
and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
under Eugene Ormandy, with solo 
parts being sung by Eleanor Steber, 
Blanche Thebom, Frederick Jagel and 
Nicola Moscona. Choral parts will 
be sung by the University Choral 
Society. BH. Mi. GC. 











the roof.” 

















FRITZ KRUEGER — Tenor 

% Philadelphia Opera Company. 

% Extensive Recital Tours. 

*% Columbia Blue Seal Records. 

“Fritz Krueger revealed a strong young tenor 
that should go far. 


—NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 
“Entranced the audience with his fine lyric 
tenor voice. The cadence, tranquility and re- 
serve of the Messiah solos were well handled.” 


*% Philadelphia Opera Co. 
% Radio Columbia Network “New Voices of 
the Air” and “Encore” 


MARIA MENDOZA — Soprano 


% Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 

*% Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 

*% Mutual Network 

“Wide Horizons” 

“A pure, flexible voice of extended range 
quite thrilled her hearers. She revealed 
fine control, a warmth of expression and 
an interpretive art.” 


—CLEVELAND NEWS 


STARS FROM THE 


AMY ELLER 


260 West 72 Street, New York 23, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-0466 


His high C fairly raised 


—DETROIT FREE PRESS 





Merry Widow Company 


a 





% Paramount, Universal and 
Columbia Pictures 


*% Town Hall Recital 


and of good range.” 


Lois 
ELSIE MACFARLANE — Contralto Soneneoe HENRIETTA DE PASSE — Soprano 
* Philadelphia Orchestra Lee Shubert 


“Captivated her di with 


CARLYLE BENNETT — Tenor 
% Hollywood National Broadcasting Co. 


“Assured flexibility and fluency. An intelligent 
interpreter, possessing good style and an ex- 
cellent legato. Accomplished long and difficult 
phrases with commendable control and smooth 
delivery. The voice is equable in every part 


—NEW YORK JOURNAL AMERICAN 





hook 


ful ren- 





ditions. 


% Victor Red Seal Records CONCERT 
“Miss MacFarlane disclosed a voice of excep- OPERA “Beautiful voice, typically lyric and well adapt- 
tional quality which she uses skillfully and ed to Messiah solos. Created a deeply religious 
effectively. She has a good musical instinct and ORATORIO atmosphere.” 
a sense of interpretive values.” RAD —BLOOMFIELD PRESS 
—PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN 10 
RECORDING 


with Rodzinski 





Her remarkable breath control and 
clear diction were much in evidence.” 
—LITTLETON, N. H., COURIER 


BARBARA STEVENSON—Soprano 
*% New York Oratorio Society ““Messiah” 
% New York Philharmonic 


*% Philadelphia and Trenton Opera 

% Boston Handel and Haydn Society 

% Victor Red Seal Records 

“Voice was lovely and exceptionally pure 

in higher register, with remarkable in- 

tonation and a fine calm and poise.” 
—MESSIAH REVIEW, N. Y. TIMBS 


VOCAL STUDIO OF 


M AN 


(Member of N.Y.S.T.A,) 


Symphony 
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"Founded to provide an American counterpart of the 
Vienna Boys’ Choir, the Apollo Choir has far surpassed 


all standards set by the famous European visitors." 
—NATIONAL ART GALLERY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


"That fleeting thing of beauty—the voice of a young boy— 
was captured with infinite care and capsuled into one of the 
most unique and delightful hours of the concert season." 
—SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, DALLAS, 
TEXAS 


"Their remarkable musicianship and colorful interpretation 
completely surpassed all expectations of the large audience. 
We must have them again.""—HIGH SCHOOL AUDI- 
TORIUM, FORT DODGE, IOWA 


"The director understands thoroughly the delicate medium 
with which he works and how to obtain from it the high- 
est possible excellence."—SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, 
WINFIELD, KANSAS 





"The twenty-two little boys captured the hearts of their 
audience and cast a spell that was not broken until the final 
bit of applause died out."—PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


"The tone of exquisite timbre was enhanced by flawless 
vocalism and perfect balance . . . an experience to be 
remembered."—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADI- 
SON, WISCONSIN 


"This engaging group reflects great credit upon the 
musicianship and directorial ability of its conductor. A 
remarkable and admirable musical organization."—TOWN 
HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


"The unearthly loveliness of a medieval angel's song was all 
one could think of when the Apollo Choir Boys sang 
last night."—MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM, HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS 


< ai 2 


Son. a > 


Available on Artist Series in Colleges, Universities, and Clubs; also 
regular Civic Music and Community Courses. November 1945 to May 1946 


Address Inquiries to APOLLO CHOIR SCHOOL, 6957 Lakeshore Drive, Dallas 14, Texas 
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TANLEY 
CHAPPLE 


CONDUCTOR 


Engagements 1944-45 





Permanent Conductor of: 


ST. LOUIS LITTLE SYMPHONY 
(ten concerts each summer) 


BALTIMORE & OHIO GLEE 
CLUB, Baltimore 


ALL YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CONCERTS at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Guest Conductor with: 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA (two symphonic 
concerts and a children’s con- 
cert) 


DENVER SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA (two symphonic 
concerts and a children’s con- 
cert) 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, Washington (one- 
third of all summer concerts at 
Watergate) 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM, New York 


BALLET THEATRE— 
New York, Minneapolis, Detroit 


2 


LECTURER 


Station WQXR-—ten broadcasts 
on operas for the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild 


“Practically a ‘must’ for music 
lovers. ...” (Daily News, N.Y.) 


Brooklyn Academy of Music—all 
lectures in course on Musician- 
ship for teachers 


St. Louis, Denver and Washington 
—lectures on all his programs 


Lectures at various colleges and 
universities 


~x~ * * 


Personal Representative: 


ANDREW SCHULHOF 
1138 W. 57th Street, New York 19 


DECCA RECORDS 
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Leinsdorf to Return 
To Cleveland 


Fritz Reiner Conducts 
Three Concert Pairs — 
Spivakovsky, Soloist 


CLEVELAND.—Erich Leinsdorf, on 
leave of absence from the Cleveland 
Orchestra this season, will return to 
the podium next October, according to 
an announcement by Carl J. Vos- 
burgh, manager of the orchestra. Mr. 
Vosburgh announces also that George 
Szell and Vladimir Golschmann have 
been engaged to appear as guest con- 
ductors next season. 

Fritz Reiner, distinguished conduc- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Symphony, won 
great success in his appearance as 
guest conductor of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in three pairs of concerts re- 
cently. Sharing in this success was 
Tossy Spivakovsky, concertmaster, 
who gave a brilliant performance of 
the Mendelssohn concerto. 

Perhaps the most memorable feature 
of Mr. Keiner’s visit was his all-Rus- 
sian program. A number of “first time 
in Cleveland” features also marked 
Mr. Reiner’s stay. 

The first programs, Dec. 28 and 30, 
offered Brahms’s Second Symphony 
in D. With the orchestra patently 
inspired by his direction, Mr. Reiner 
brought out all of the sunny happiness 
of the first movement and the warmth 
of the songful third. It was a fine 
performance—one that established Mr. 
Reiner in high esteem. Mr. Reiner 
chose the Overture to Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” as the opening number. 
With a minimum of effort he gave this 
spirited piece a fine performance and 
etched its emotional phases in a way 
that gave it new life. Lucien Cailliet’s 
arrangement of Bach’s “Little” Fugue 
was also played. 

Severance Hall patrons were given 
another hearing of Kodaly’s “Dances 
From Galanta”, and found the Reiner 
reading of these Magyar melodies 
particularly vivid. Strauss’s “Wiener 
Blut” Waltzes, on these programs for 
the first time, furnished a lilting close. 


Violinist Plays Mendelssohn 


It was in the second pair of pro- 
grams, Jan. 4 and 6, that Mr. Spiva- 
kovsky thrilled audience and orchestra 
alike with his vivid and compelling 
performance of the Mendelssohn con- 
certo. It was a brilliant display in 
which the soloist kept the emotions 
in proper check in the often cloying 
Andante and surmounted all the con- 
certo’s technical difficulties with an 
apparent ease. The Reiner accompani- 
ment was also a work of art. In re- 
sponse to the ovation Mr. Spivakov- 
sky played a set of Paganini varia- 
tions. 

It was in this program that Mr. 
Reiner introduced Cleveland to the 
Overture to Rossini’s “La Scala di 
Seta”, and to the “Side Show for 
Orchestra”, a bit of modern efferves- 
cence by William Schuman. This latter 
piece, given a vigorous performance, 
revealed the Schuman wit and or- 
chestral resource, but proved rather 
noisy and erratic on first hearing. 

Mr. Reiner gave a carefully pre- 
pared reading of Mozart’s Symphony 
in G minor, and was highly successful 
in bringing out its dramatic implica- 
tions without disturbing its simplicity 
and rather courtly character. That Mr. 
Reiner is a deep student of the Wag- 
nerian music cult was evidenced in 
the unusually satisfying performance 
of the Act III excerpts from “The 
Mastersingers” that closed the pro- 
gram. As in all of his direction there 
was a clarity of statement that un- 
folded the full intent and purpose of 
the music.” 

The Russian program closing Mr. 
Reiner’s visit was opened with music 


new to these concerts, the Overture 
to “Colas Breugnon”, written by 
Dmitri Kabalevcky for his opera built 
around the Romain Rolland novel. 
This beautiful and inspiring music left 
Severance Hall devotees with a desire 
to hear more by the same composer 
and by his mentor, Miaskowsky. 

Mr. Reiner gave his audience a 
peep into the very heart of Petruchka 
in his presentation of the Stravinsky 
Ballet music. It was a revelation of 
Slavic emotions that, besides clearly 
etching all the other characters, gave 
an inspired emotional picture of the 
clown’s romance to its despairing end. 

It was in the Shostakovich Sixth 
Symphony that Mr. Reiner measured 
up to his full stature as a protagonist 
of the moderns. He won a quickened 
response from the symphonists, and 
brought out all of the earthy humor 
and the Slav emotion and sharply 
pointed the dance episodes. This first 
performance in Cleveland, won direc- 
tor and orchestra a fine ovation. The 
delightful “Lieutenant Kije” Suite by 
Prokofieff was a most entertaining 
item in this Russian feast. 

Etmore Bacon 





St. Louis Enjoys 
Varied Schedule 


Philharmonic Celebrates 
85th Season—Kreisler Is 
Heard 


Sr. Louts.—The second concert of 
the 85th season of the St. Louis Phil- 
harmonic was given in Kiel Opera 
House on Jan. 11 before an overflow 
audience. Laurent Torno conducted a 
program of appealing variety, starting 
with a first local performance of 
Frescobaldi’s Toccata, which was ele- 
gantly done. William Schuman’s 
“Newsreel” also had a local first time 
hearing, followed by Debussy’s “Arab- 
esque” No. 1, Cailliet’s transcription 
of “Pop! Goes the Weasel” and a 
stirring reading of the Prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger”. The soloist was 
Eloise Wells Polk, 11 year old pianist, 
who played the Mozart Concerto in A. 
She was forced to play two encores. 

Entertainment Enterprises presented 
Fritz Kreisler in recital at Kiel Opera 
House on Jan. 16 accompanied by 
Carl Lamson. Franck’s Sonata and 
Mozart’s Sonata No. 3 in G were the 
principal offerings, supplemented by a 
host of lighter compositions, which 
were entirely insufficient for a clamor- 
ing audience. 


String Quartet Heard 


A goodly sized audience heard the 
Philharmonic String Quartet of Chi- 
cago in the first of the Chamber 
Music Concerts sponsored by the 
Ethical Society in Sheldon Memorial 
Auditorium on Jan. 16. The program 
included Dohnanyi’s Quartet in D 
flat, a movement from Schubert’s post- 
humous quartet, a Scherzo by Fred- 
erick Stock and Schumann’s Quartet 
No. 3 in A, Op. 41. 

The annual concert of the St. Louis 
A Cappella Choir took place at the 
Kiel Opera House on Jan. 17 under 
the baton of William B. Heyne. In a 
program of “Songs of Triumph”, the 
choir again showed the results of 
meticulous training. A capacity au- 
dience attended the concert. 

Thelma Hayman Carroll, contralto ; 
George Mechalson, baritone; Bill 
Ewald and Wilson Robinson, pianists, 
participated in a concert on Jan. 12 
at the Artists Guild in memory of 
Paul Tietjens, late St. Louis com- 
poser. 

St. Louis will be included in the 
itinerary of the spring tour of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. It will 
be its first appearance here in over 
a quarter of a century. 

Hersert W. Cost 
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Engagements 1944-45 





BALLET THEATRE— New York 
and Coast-to-Coast — (Musical 
Director) 


NEW OPERA COMPANY— 
New York (“La Vie Parisienne”) 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, Washington (one- 
third of all summer concerts at 
Watergate) 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM, New York (December 
6, 1944 and January 17, 1945) 


STANDARD OIL OF CALIFORNIA 
BROADCASTS 
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“Symphony Thrilling Under 
Dorati Baton 
The Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra has rarely, if ever, played 
better than it did on Friday eve- 
ning in Northrop Auditorium, 
under the baton of Antal Dorati.” 


(Pioneer Press, Dec. 16, 1944) 
- * * 


Victor Records Columbia Records 


(with London Philharmonic 
Orchestra) 


Decca Records 
Dorati’s original compositions and 


suites from his ballet arrange- 
ments at Mills Music, Inc., N. Y. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
(Div. of Columbia Concerts, Inc.) 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 19 


Personal Representative: 


ANDREW SCHULHOF 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 19 
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“Beautiful Tone” | 
“A Wealth of Nuance— 
Genuine Eloquence” . 
Chicaao Tribune 
“Electrifying Performance” 
“Delirious Ovation” 


Chicago Daily News 


“Masterly Performance” 


Montreal Herald 


“Poetic Performance” 


Toronto Globe 


“Lively Imagination” 


London Daily Express 


“Uncommon Gift” 


London Daily Chronicle 


“Artistic Delicacy” 
7 Brilliance” Oslo Nationen 


“Spiritual Creativeness” 


Helsingfors Uusi Suon 


“Very High Praise” 


Stockholms Tidninaen 


“Magnificent” 


Goteborgs Posten 


Personal Representative: 


ANDREW SCHULHOF 
113 West 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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| from page 112) 
two minuets from Bizet’s “L’Ar 
lesienne” Suite, Bacchanale from 
“Samson and Dalila” by Saint-Saéns, 
Prelude to “Aida” by Verdi and the 
Overture to “Rienzi” by Wagner. 
Colored slides of the composers rep- 
resented on the program were shown, 
accompanied by Mr. Ganz’s com- 
ments 


Stokowski Begins 
New Concert Series 

New York City Symphony, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor. Assisting artist: 
Robert violinist. City Center, 
Jan. 15, evening: 


Gross, 


Fanfare for the Fighting 
French ne eR 

“Festival of Corpus Christi in 
OE rT és 

“Night in Granada” 

“Spanish Rhapsody’’. 

Concerto for Violin and 

Orchestra 


Piston 


. Albeniz 
Debussy 
Ravel 


Phaite r. .. Hindemith 
Mr. Gross 


Prelude to ‘“‘Lohengrin” Wagner 


The opening concert of Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s new Winter series did not present 
the most fortunate example of pro- 
gram-making as, barring the short 
and snappy Piston fanfare, the entire 
first part seemed to be afflicted by a 
form of anaemia. Either the atmos- 
pheric delicacies and the flashing color 
of the music by Spanish and French 
composers did not fully come through 
as the conductor envisaged them or 
the orchestra had a tentative feeling 
about them. Mr. Stokowski’s orches- 
tration of the Albeniz piano pageant 
is an expert bit of craftsmanship, 
whereas in the instrumentation he 
has chosen for Debussy’s “Night in 
Granada” the poetic essence of the 


a 
¥ 


Ge wee ee” 


MU 
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SARTS CONCE 


original piano piece has 11 
ure evaporated 

It was after the 
the concert really 
this was due to the 
the Hindemith concerto by Robert 
Gross and the orchestra and the 
opulently sonorous and brilliantly vital 
performance of the “Lohengrin” pre- 
lude, after which the conductor was 
brought back repeatediy to acknowl- 
edge the audience’s tribute of apprecia 
tion. The violin part of the Hinde 
mith work was played by Mr. Gross 
with obvious sympathetic response to 
the music, keen musical insight and 
noteworthy technical smoothness and 
polish, his purity of intonation also 
being one of the most gratifying fea- 
tures of the performance. It was a 
point of significant interest that des- 
pite the fact that the essentially 
cerebral music of this work has not 
the elemental 


intermission that 
came to life, and 
fine reading given 


musical appeal of the 
standard violin concertos the audience 
broke into stormy applause after both 
the first and second movements and 
then gave soloist and conductor an 


ovation at the end. G. 


Rubinstein Soloist With Ormandy 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 23, 
evening : 
“Gli Uccelli’’ 
Symphony No. 2......... 
Piano Concerto in A minor 
Mr. Rubinstein 


Respighi 
..Martinu 
Schumann 


It was high time that we heard 
Bohuslav Martinu’s Second Symphony 
again. Once more, its finished work- 
manship and musical logic, its fascina- 
ting colors and rhythmic vitality made 


ati, 


agit 


RT MANAGEMENT, 224 


Leonard Bernstein Alexander Brailowsky 


a deep impression. The final two move- 
ments are too much alike, and the 
work as a whole, upon rehearing, has 
a somewhat glib flavor; nonetheless it 
is distinguished music. Though the 
composer has characterized the work 
as “calm and lyric,” there is passion 
aplenty in it, but passion which has 
been transformed and molded to an 
artistic purpose. Mr. Ormandy con- 
ducted the symphony with dazzling 
surface brilliance; but one questions 
whether he had penetrated very far 
into its spirit. His treatment of it was 
too nervous, as if he were afraid 
that it would not sound well without 
being whipped up into a series of 
climaxes. One would gladly have 
traded some of the sumptuousness of 
the performance for a warmer and 
simpler approach to the music. 

Mr. Rubinstein, sensitive artist that 
he is, kept an admirable proportion in 
his performance of the Schumann con- 
certo. The dialogues with the orches- 
tral instruments, the exquisite melo- 
dies which give the work an intimate 
style, like that of chamber music, de- 
mand an entirely different treatment 
from that of the super-charged, noisy 
solo- works which are so popular to- 
day. And Mr. Rubinstein was always 


and musician, never the facile 
interpretation. 

Respighi suite, “The 
calls for comment, 
displaying, as it does, a complete mis- 
understanding of the 18th century 
masterpieces which the composer has 
emasculated for a few cheap effects. 
[he orchestra played it meticulously. 
S 


the poet 
virtuoso, in his 
As for the 


Birds,” it scarcely 


Leonard Bernstein as Guest 
Conducts the Philharmonic 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony; Leonard Bernstein, guest con- 
ductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 25, even- 
ing : 
Concerto 


for Stringed Instruments, 


in D : C. P. E. Bach 

Symphony No. 2 Beethoven 

Symphony No. 3 (in one movement) 
Roy Harris 

Prelude, “The Afternoon of a 

POU. davevedcses seo s08 

“La Valse” 

.For his first appearance as a guest 
conductor, rather than assistant con- 
ductor, of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Leonard Bernstein had arranged a 
program that in its performance could 
be regarded as a fair gauge of his 
present conductorial status. In the 
classics he was distinctly out of his 
element; in the latter-day music, and 
especially the Roy Harris work, he 
came through with flying colors. 

The cleavage was extraordinary. 
Even in the externals of his task the 
difference was sharply marked between 
the tentative and frequently inept 
movements of arms and hands that 
betrayed lack of conviction in the 
Bach and Beethoven works and the 
alert, terse gestures in the later com- 
positions significantly indicative of his 
certainty of what he wanted. Inciden- 
tally, a newly acquired poise and the 
elimination of most of the excessive 
gesticulating of last season proved 
gratifying and reassuring in apparently 

(Continued on page 138) 


Debussy 


“inspiring piano playing” 
Rochester, N. Y., Dem. and Chron., Feb. '44 


4 . 
a master director’ 


EI Universal Grafico, Mexico City 


“worth a trip anytime to the concert hall” 
Rochester Times Union, Feb. '44 


1945 New York debut 
TOWN HALL 
PNelsi mya ige 


Conductor 


NYe) 


Northwest Arkansas Symphony 


oist-Conductor, Grieg Concerto 


4th Television Broadcast — WRGB Schenectady 


Reis pea aes 
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S. Michigan Avenue, Chicag 
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Chidnof 


Only Teacher of Kegima Kesnir 


the season’s outstanding young soprano star of the Metropolitan Opera, 


of whose brilliant debui the New York critics wrote: 


“The voice had individuality of quality belonging to 
that rare category in which the mezzo-soprano na- 
ture of the lower register is carried to the utmost 
reaches of the scale.” NOEL STRAUS, TIMES 


“Sang with opulence, security and lovely quality .. . 
stopped the show.” JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


“Her performance was astonishingly satisfying from 
all points of view. Above all she sings consistently 
* on pitch.” HERALD-TRIBUNE 


AUDITIONS 
BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 


™ “She showed a grasp of line and phrasing amazing in 


Studio: one singing the role for the first time on one day’s 


200 WEST 57th STREET warning.” WORLD-TELEGRAM 
NEW YORK CITY 
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auguring a new phase in the gifted 
young conductor’s artistic development. 
The startlingly vivid and enlighten- 
ing projection of the Harris symphony 
revealed Mr. Bernstein’s complete 
identification with the American com- 
poser’s music, after a dull first-half of 
the program in which the conductor 
had shown so little response to the 
music of Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach 
and as little comprehension of the 
spirit of Beethoven, and galvanized 
the attention of the audience into keen 
awareness of his exceptional flair for 
interpreting music of the modern 
school, Then under his baton the De- 
bussy “Afternoon of a Faun” was 
equally vital in a different way, even 
though the colors were somewhat 
brighter than is customary and a 
measure of the dreamy poetry that 
has become traditional in its interpre- 
tation gave way to a more unrestrained 
expression of joy in life. and beauty. 
The Ravel “Valse,” if not main- 
tained on quite as high a level of 
distinction, was, nevertheless, given a 
performance of outstanding effective- 
ness. The audience, left somewhat 
apathetic when the intermission came, 
rewarded conductor and orchestra with 
tumultuous applause at the end. C. 


Bernstein Conducts 
Shostakovich's Fifth 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony; Leonard Bernstein, guest con- 
ductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 27, even- 
ing : 
Symphony Beethoven 
Symphony No. 3 (in one movement) 


Roy Harris 
eeeeeeeee- Shostakovich 


special interest at 


Symphony No. 5 
The feature of 


this concert was the performance of 
Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony, the 
3eethoven and Harris works being 
repetitions from the Thursday pro- 
gram. It was to be expected that Mr. 
Bernstein, with his predilection for the 
modern school, would find himself on 
especially congenial territory in a score 
by the most-discussed Russian com- 
poser of today and he amply fulfilled 
the expectations. 

He entered into the work with the 
same verve and understanding of the 
“language” as had marked his ap- 
proach to the Harris symphony and, 
with the zestful co-operation of the 
orchestra, set forth the contents in a 
vivid and stimulating manner. He had 
obviously assimilated the music thor- 
oughly and his imagination was en- 
kindled by it, and the result was an 
admirably proportioned and eloquent 
reading that made the utmost of the 
brilliant instrumentation. A fine sense 
of continuity prevented passages that 
have sometimes seemed unduly drawn 
out from losing their vitality and posi- 
tive value. A very large audience gave 
conductor and orchestra loud and long 
applause. 5 


New York Chamber Orchestra 

The New York Chamber Orchestra 
under the direction of F. Charles 
Adler gave the second concert of its 
scheduled series of three at the Town 
Hall the evening of Jan. 24. The 
program, which was too long by at 
least one number, contained a rarely 
heard Symphony by Haydn in C 
minor (numbered 78); a new violin 
concerto by Vittorio Giannini, dedi- 
cated to John Corigliano and played 
by him; a Concerto for Small Or- 
chestra, Op. 34, by Albert Roussel, a 
“Rococo Suite”, consisting of unfa- 








miliar odds and ends by several 
Eighteenth Century composers assem- 
bled and arranged by Felix Guenther, 
and the Serenade, Op. 31. No. 1, by 
Miaskovsky. 

Mr. Giannini’s violin concerto was 
cordially applauded and both composer 
and soloist were called to the stage 
many times. The work, which is in 
a single movement comprising an elab- 
orate cadenza, is well written and 
warmly orchestrated, though on a first 
hearing its themes seem rather vague 
in character and contour. At all 
events the composition did not impress 
this listener as one of Mr. Giannini’s 
more ponderable achievements. 

The first movement of the brief 
Haydn symphony bears a rather as- 
tonishing resemblance to the opening 
of the C minor Piano Concerto of 
Mozart, which it presumably ante- 
dated. In any case it is the most en- 
grossing of the four. The so-called 
“Rococo Suite”, which Mr. Guenther 
made some years ago is formed of 
diverse movements by Meck, Kirn- 
berger, Boehm, Benda, Emperor Jos- 
eph I and Michael Haydn. All of the 
numbers appear in the “Denkmaler 
der -Tonkunst”. The most fascinat- 
ing of them is the “Halb-Steyrischer” 
by Michael Haydn, which sounds de- 
liciously like Johann Strauss. 

The Roussel Concerto was well 
worth hearing, particularly its slow 
movement, which has a kind of bitter- 
sweet flavor not. unlike Vincent 
D’ Indy. FP. 


Stokowski Offers 
All-Russian Program 


New York City Symphony, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor. City Center, 


Jan. 29, evening: 


Symphony No. 21. 

Excerpts from “Boris 
Godunoft”’ ...Mussorgsky-Stokowski 

“Scheherazade”’ ..Rimsky-Korsakoff 


As the object of these concerts is 


Miaskovsky 


Jeanne Therrien, 
Soloist with the 
Philharmonic- 
Symphony in 
Rachmaninoff's 
First Concerto 


frankly educational, there might be 
some question of the wisdom of in- 
cluding the Miaskovsky work. It has 
its moments, but, as a whole it seems 
to belong in the category of music that 
appears, is heard for a while and 
then is heard no more. Mr. Stokowski 
did wonders with it with his orchestra 
and the work was well received. The 
present reviewer was frankly not im- 
pressed with the re-orchestrating of 
bits from “Boris Godunoff” but every- 
body else seems to have had a go at 
this score, so why not Stokowski? The 


“Scheherazade” as always was a pure 
delight and was spiritedly and 


Jeanne Therrien, Soloist 
Under Bernstein 


Leonard 
Jeanne 
Carnegie 


Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Jernstein, guest conductor ; 
Therrien, pianist, soloist. 
Hall, Jan. 28, afternoon. 

Symphony No. 5........-+ Shostakovich 
Concerto, No. ...-Rachmaninoff 

Miss Therrien 

“La Valse’’.. 

There was a quality of feverish, 
somewhat nervous excitement about 
Mr. Bernstein’s interpretation of the 
Shostakovich work, a quality which 

(Continued on page 243) 




















* Transcontinental 
Tour During 1944 
of 40 Engagements 


Management: 


HAROLD R. PEAT, INC. 
2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

















THE DANCE HUMORIST 


IVA KITCHELL 


Wins Unanimous Press Acclaim on Recent Tour* 


NEW YORK: "The audience loved every minute of it.""—Times 


WORCESTER (Mass.): "She was incomparable . . . few artists of any sort have 
risen to such swift recognition."—Telegram and Evening Gazette 


SAN ANTONIO: "She has found humor in a form of art which many regard with 


deadly seriousness and as a result has developed an art of her own.""—Express 


NEW YORK: "Miss Kitchell aside from being a good comic mime is also possessed 
of a strong dance technique. . . . The audience was large and enthusiastic." 


KNOXVILLE (Tenn.) : "A great artist and a great personality."—News Sentinel 


SYRACUSE: "A program so captivating and diversified that she left her audience 
clamoring for more to the last countless curtain call.'"—Post-Standard 


ae oe 





PHOENIX: "As a mime she is in a class by herself 
and she dances divinely.""—Arizona Republic 


BUFFALO: "Magnificent . . . Devastating satire. 
Miss Kitchell was charming, graceful and lovely, her 
pantomimic gifts were rare and ribtickling . . . very 
enthusiastic audience.''—Evening News 


PENSACOLA: "Sparkling entertainment. . . . She 


sent her audience into gales of laughter as well as 
pleased it with the beauty of her dancing." 


—Herald-Tribune 


—News Journai 
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Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra 






Prague Philharmonic 


Brussels Symphony Orchestra 






Warsaw Symphony Orchestra 






Cannes Symphony Orchestra 







Warsaw Grand Opera 






Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 






Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Denver Symphony Orchestra 






Polish Ballet European Tour and 
New York World’s Fair 







Tulsa Symphony Orchestra | 









Chicago Grant Park Concerts 




















| 

| 

Chicago Opera Company | 

CONDUCTOR | 


CHICAGO WOMAN’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MILWAUKEE Music Under The Stars SYMPHON Y ORCHESTRA 
MICHIGAN CITY OPERA FESTIVAL I/nternational Friendship Gardens 


INTERNATIONAL 


ISLAND STAGE 
| 
| 
| FRIENDSHIP GARDENS 


| J. Virgil Stauffer, Executive Director 





Anna Fitzu, Artistic Director 
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Marian Anderson Draws a Bead on 
a Subject with Her Trusty Moving 
Picture Camera 


The Kipnis Fam- 


ily Runs Off a 
Mirthful Reel of 
Pictures 


A Restful Evening 

with His Stamp Col- 

lection Is Pleasant 

Diversion for Emery 
Darcy 


Rae Robertson Takes 
Time Out to Help 
Spouse Ethel Bartlett 
Design a New Gown 





A Portrait of Alban 

Berg Done by Franz 

Rederer Is Proudly 

Displayed by Herta 
Glaz 


The Intricacies of 
Needlepoint Provide 
Happy Occupation 
for Dorothy Maynor 
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on their hands 


Risé Stevens Dusts 
Off Her Collection 
of Mexican Dolls, 
Pottery and Baskets 
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Tinkering with Myriad 

Music Boxes Is Alec 

Templeton's Favorite 
Hobby 


Efrem Zimbalist, a 


Bibliomaniac of Sorts, 


Thumbs Through His 
Library of First Edi- 


tions 


An Enthusiastic Stu- 
dent of American 
History, William 
Primrose Reads in 
the Life of His Fav- 
orite Hero, Thomas 
Jefferson 


Intent on Her 
Stitches, Portia 
White Whips 
Together a Doily 


Nan Merriman Ad- 
mires a Prize Piggie 
in Her Porcelain Col- 
lection of Porkers. 
They are Her Fav- 
orite Good Luck 
Charms 














Larry Gordon 
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Concert Management 


| WILLARD MATTHEWS 141 East 7204 St., New Yor 


ART HOUSE STRING QUARTET 

















i JAMES LEVEY CYRIL GLYDE 
I First Violin Viola 
| HENRY MILLIGAN BORIS HAMBOURG 






Second Violin Violoncello 






Founded in 1924 by the 
Right Hon. Vincent Massey and 
Mrs. Massey 















Specializes in Two, Three, or Five-Day 


| MUSIC FESTIVALS 











| Consisting of 


Lectures, Concerts, Discussions 






TWO TRANSCONTINENTAL TOURS 
Season 1944-45 


75 Concerts 












| VICTOR RECORDS 



































» F R Organist 


MORMON TABERNACLE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


PRESS COMMENTS: 


‘Many times | have listened to ‘Finlandia’, but never has this masterpiece 
impressed me as it has under Mr. Asper's touch." 
—Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden 





| cannot depart without praising the fine technique of Mr. Asper. His 
playing is so strong, so confident!" 

—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, late conductor of the 

Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


A master of organ technique; extremely deft with both hands and feet. 
—Miami Herald, Miami, Fia. 


One of the world's greatest organists —Daily News, Amarillo, Texas 


Made musical history in Wichita Falls. Master of his instrument. His 
mastery was shown particularly in his power to build to the climax which is 
inherent in every great composition. —Daily Times, Wichita Falls, Texas 


His audience sat rapt through his performance. 


—Herald-Post, El Paso, Texas 


Impressive was a powerful interpretation of the Allegro from Widor's Sixth 
Organ Symphony beautifully played. —Citizen-News, Hollywood, Calif. 


There was such a demand for admittance to Dr. Frank Asper's organ recital 
it was necessary to give two performances. | have never heard Bach more 
poetically given. —Herald, Monterey, Cal. (from the Bach Festival! 


Expressions of enjoyment and appreciation of great artistic ability were 
voiced by local persons and these from surrounding communities whc 
attended the concert last night at Wesley Memorial Church by Dr. Frank 
Asper, world-famous organist of the Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake City. 

An organist of exceptional artistry and love for his art, Dr. Asper brought 
to this city the best music of its type that we have been privileged to hea 
Under the hands of a novice, the instrument would render only chords and 
scales, but under the highly talented fingers of Dr. Asper the organ gave 
forth tones and harmonies that have never before been heard in the aud 
torium at Wesley Memorial Church. 

—High Point Enterprise, High Point, N. C. 
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. |} PRESENTS FOR SEASON 1945-46 
Janet * r 


BUSH 


CONTRALTO 


| 












‘ACCOMPLISHED VOCAL ART”’ 
New York Times 
‘‘ UNUSUALLY FINE VOICE”’ 
New York Herald Tribune 
‘*RICH CONTRALTO”’ 
New York Sun 
‘RICH FLEXIBLE VOICE OF FINE QUALITY” 
Chicago News 


‘INTERPRETATIVE AUTHORITY ”’ 
Boston Herald 





MN, 


Concert - Oratorio - Opera - Radio * i. 











‘The British Baritone ’”’ 


BALDWIN 


Soe ALLAN-ALLEN | 


iw Coscuste 


ss "BALLADS—FOLKSONGS of the British Isles. Dashing—Imaginative—Red | 


Deenideay. lRsP. 


Cyouisn. Blooded. AN INNOVATION." New York Herald Tribune || 














WASHINGTON (D. C.) SUNDAY STAR 


"English language songs as they should be sung —rich mellow 
baritone.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 
"Delights in ballads." 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


"Thoroughly enjoyable entertainment." 


NEW YORK SUN 


uw e Al 
A genuine success. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


At Yale University. ‘'There were many familiar songs which he revivified in such 
@ way as to make us feel that we were hearing them for the first time. The music 
distilled through his imagination and sense of musicianship sounded once more fresh 
and unhackneyed. 


We need a singer like Mr. Allan-Allen to remind us how rich a heritage we have 
in these old songs. They must be revalued, their beauties redemonstrated, lest 
from familiarity we grow too contemptuous of them." 
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Concert Vianagement 


WILLARD MATTHEWS 111 East 7204 St.. New val 


——— 














“AS SHEER TECHNICIAN AND POETIC INTERPRETER, HE 
STANDS IN THE ADVANCE GUARD OF AMERICAN 


PIANISTS ”’ N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAY 
| N. Y. TIMES: 


"The playing was clean, straightforward and musicianly." 


N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM: 


"He delivered the taxing music with remarkable continuity and tonal 
variety." 


N. Y. SUN: 


"Abundance of spirit, genuine musicality and temperamental im- 
petuosity. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) POST: 


"It is a pleasure to hear a pianist who puts his technique so com- 

letely to the service of interpretation. His style is poetic, quickened 
x a lively fancy and a fine sense of proportion. His readings are 
colored by his personality in which the perception of spiritual under- 
tones is highly developed.” 


NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL. TOWN HALL, DECEMBER, 1945 
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Monica 
Oorveo 


Soprano 








CONCERT - OPERA - OPERETTA - RADIO 
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PRESENTS FOR SEASON 1945-46 
Judith 7 


DONIGER 


“AN EVENING WITH SHAKESPEARE” 


(IN SONG AND COSTUME) 





OTHER DIVERSIFIED PROGRAMS 
OF SONG CLASSICS 


OPERA—OPERETTA 


Weekly Broadcasts Starting Sunday, Feb. 4th, at 6:00 
(WNYC) also Other Networks Including CBS 








| 








OUTSTANDING 
NEGRO TENOR DISCOVERY | 


FREDERICK | 


JOHNSON 


THE SUCCESSION OF BRILLIANT TRIUMPHS | 
WHICH MARKS HIS SOLIDLY BOOKED TOURS | 
OF THE PAST SEASON IS INDICATION THAT | 
FREDERICK JOHNSON'S FUTURE PROMISES 
TO ADD ANOTHER CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY 
OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN SINGERS. 


j | 











"A twenty-five year old Negro tenor . . . sang the best concert of professional artists heard this winter season .. . clear tone, becoming 
modesty, an attractive appearance . . . interpretation was his forte . . . gave each selection exactly the treatment it deserved . . . 
one of the best interpreters of spirituals this critic has ever heard." —Daily Advance—Elizabeth City, N. C. 


CURRENTLY FULFILLING TRANSCONTINENTAL ENGAGEMENTS 


—— SS = = === —=— —__==S=S=S=S==SS>== = = =I 
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WILLARD MATTHEWS 1111 East 7224 St., New York 
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DONALD GAGE 


One of the Top Flight Tenors of America 


Danilo in the 


“MERRY WIDOW” 


New Opera Co. Production 


Majestic Theatre 
New York City 


40 PERFORMANCES 
* 


OTHER 
APPEARANCES 


Handeland Haydn 
Society — Boston. 


Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Lucius Pryor Opera 
Tour — "Faust". 


Hartford Oratorio 
Society. 


Leading Tenor 





for Fourth Consecutive Season 


of Paper Mill Playhouse, Millburn, New Jersey 











AURORA 


MAURO-COTTONE 


Pianist 
WINNER AMERICAN ARTIST AWARD APR. 1943 


A few Outstanding Appearances 


Cornell Univer- 
sity 


Town Hall Re- 


citals 
o 


Waterbury Or- 


chestra Recital 


Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music - 
Major Concert 
Series 





Northwestern Tour - - - Spring, 1945 





—- 











Gertrude 4 () v is i Ni S Harpist 


‘A gifted harpist, endowed 
with skillful digital tech- 
nique, a full, mellow quality 
of tone and a good range 
of color." 

—New York Times 


“A harpist with a particu- 
larly fine tone and a dra- 
matic style of interpreta- 
tion.” 

—San Francisco News 


"Displayed at once the 
superiorities of her tech- 
nique as well as her artistic 
temperament. . . . Each 
phrase was a work of art, 
each passage called forth 
admiration for her clear 
technique and musical sen- 
sitivity. Proved herself an 
artist of wide attainments 
in her execution as well as 
in her interpretations.’ 

—E/ Pais, Havana, Cuba 








Northwestern Tour November-December, 1944 
Southern Tour February, 1945 











THE 


TOLLEFSEN 


TRIO 


Carl Tollefsen 


Violin 


Augusta 
Schnabel-Tollefsen 


Piano 


Youry Bilstin 
"Cello 
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“A National Institution ’’— «.v. 1k 
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UNE HESS KELLY 


SOPRANO | 
AMERICAN SONGS IN AUTHENTIC COSTUME 











J COLONIAL PERIOD ‘ 











| 
PATRIOTIC SONGS | 
STEPHEN FOSTER SONGS 
FOLK SONGS 
LATE 19th CENTURY SONGS | 


CONTEMPORARY SONGS 














\ SONGS OF THE THEATRE 2 


Programs Arranged for 
Music Departments of Schools, Colleges, and Universities i 


Special Repertoire for Children’s Concerts | 
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ALICE 


Soprano 





Miss André has appeared in concert 
regularly, and has sung over the facili- 
ties of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Company. She has received particularly 
high praise from Dominion music critics, 
one of whom noted that her voice was 
one of "rare beauty combined with 
perfect control and poise." She has 
appeared too over the radio in Phila- 
delphia, as well as singing with the 
Philadelphia Opera Company. 
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MARGARET DODD 


and her MASTER SINGERS in Songs of 


The European Renaissance 
Elizabethan England 


Colonial America 


A cohesive organization which sings with the accuracy and 
balance of the finest chamber musical ensemble. 
Albany Times Union—Albany, N. Y. 


There is clarity and tonal balance to spare... . 
World Telegram, N. Y. 


Program finely varied, sung with enthusiasm—won audience 
from the start. 
i News Tribune—Oberlin, Ohio 





















James MONTGOMERY 


Tenor 
RECENT APPEARANCES 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Philadelphia, Pa. Orpheus Club, Wilmington, Del. 
Fritz Reiner, Conductor Orpheus Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Die Meistersinger) Trenton (N.J.) Symphony Orchestra 


Leading Tenor: Memphis Open Air Theatre 
Opera in Miniature Tour 
Midwestern Concert Tour 














HELEN 


WOOD 


Soprano 


OPERA 
OPERETTA 


CONCERT 
RADIO 








Benjamin GROB 


cianship. His is the dramatic instinct and he knows how to put fervor into his work and to 
sing with the fulness and firmness of tone that distinguishes the true baritone.’’ 


reviewer. He sang with a confidence not spoiled by any fuzzy demonstration of artistic tem- 
perament.”’ WATERBURY AMERICAN, WATERBURY, CONN. 





styles, which did credit to him as an artist. He dealt commendably with such ancients as 
Peri, Gluck, and conveyed with skill and inteiligence the essentials of Leider by Wolf, Strauss, 
and Marx.”’ OSCAR THOMPSON—NEW YORK SUN 


resonance, beauty of tone and much volume. This he handled with an admirable artistry."’ 











Orchestra 
Radio 


Concert 


Opera 





Baritone 


““Grobani’s voice is voluminous and of fine resonance and he sings with excellent musi- 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN 
“A pleasing manner and full throated voice. Mr. Grobani suggested Lauritz Melchior to this 


“What was of more importance to this recital was Mr. Grobani’s command of diversity of 


‘Dayton audiences had the privilege of hearing Grobani‘s splendid baritone voice, a voice of 






DAYTON (OHIO) JOURNAL 
“A fine voice and a first rate lieder singer.”’ LONDON STAR 
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“that rarest of voices, a true 
contralto, even in scale through- 
out its entire compass, is the 
enviable possession of — 


cone BRAVES" 


New York Times 


‘A song recital of superior order... 
the recitalist made good use of one of 
the richest and mellowest contraltos to 
be heard here in some time .. ." 


New York Sun 


WESTERN TOUR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1945 

















tion.” 
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RECENT 
APPEARANCES IN 


TAMPA e KNOXVILLE e 
STAMFORD *® ATLANTA *® CHICAGO DALLAS 
MARQUETTE @® CHEYENNE @©® SYRACUSE ®& MANHATTAN 


DANBURY ® HOUSTON ® BUFFALO © NEW YORK ® MINNEAPOLIS 


. gift for musical interpreta- 


. a sure and facile technique.” 


. round, rich tone quality and a 
sensuously beautiful melodic line.” ieee 








RANDOM REVIEWS | 
. an attractively sensitive mus- 
ical understanding.” 
“Few pianists seem so much a part 
of the instrument itself.” 
: . a liquid tone and musical 
sensibility.” 


. crisp, clear touch, well de- 


veloped technique.” 


. a recital of unusual charm.” 





“Impeccable technique and poetic tem- 
perament.” 


| 
“A stylist, particularly in the old | 
forms.” | 


“A secure piano technique.” 
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WILLARD MATTH: 


HWS 141 East 72nd St., New York 





















THE 


IONIAN SINGERS 


BRYCE FOGLE, Baritone 
HILDRETH MARTIN, Basso 


ALAN ADAIR, First Tenor 
ALBERT BARBER, Second Tenor 
| NEW YORK TIMES 

| IONIANS APPLAUDED. Repeatedly recalled. Program of intimate 
| enjoyment. 

| 

ST. JOSEPH (MO.) NEWS PRESS 

Called forth superlatives from the most critical. 














Martin 


AWRENC 





LYRIC— 
DRAMATIC 
TENOR 











Leading Tenor 
Philadelphia 
Opera Co. 

Season 1944 











OPERA 
CONCERT 
RADIO 
OPERETTA 












"Alfred'’ was played 
and sung to the hilt 
by Martin Lawrence. 


Houston Chronicle 
Feb. 20, 1944 








Martin Lawrence was most amusing as Alfred the tenor. 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Jan. 14, 1944 
Martin Lawrence's tenor voice was used to advantage as an operatic tenor. 


Tulsa World Telegram, Feb. 8, 1944 


Martin Lawrence was a true grand opera tenor. 


St. Joseph News Press, Feb. 10, 1944 











| THOMAS 


WILSON 





Outstanding Negro Baritone 











THEY PLAY AS ONE, IN PRECISION, INTERPRETATION AND IN 
MUSICAL HARMONY” 





Dorothy Edith 


BECHTEL and STEINMETZ 


DUO PIANISTS 


HOCHESTER TIMES-UNION—‘‘Dorothy Bechtel and Edith Steinmetz appeared in the final 
event in the series of recitals sponsored by the Eastman School of Music. The evening, from 
beginning to end, was a delight. . They played with a pianistic elan that went hand in 
hand with a communicative musical intelligence. The audience was so insistent in its applause 
that the Milhaud work was repeated 


DURHAM, MORNING HERALD—‘‘Two superb pianists, Dorothy Bechtel and Edith Stein- 
metz, blending their talents and skills, delighted their audience at Duke University in one 
of the most enjoyable programs of the school concert series 


Concert soloists in their individual rights and accomplishments, the young musicians have 
combined their abilities to make up one of America’s foremost teams of duo-pianists. Their 
perfect unison of movement, timing, and interpretation extends the range of piano mus! to 
give it symphonic qualities beyond the ability of the soloist.’’ 


LYNCHBURG, NEWS—‘‘Duo-pianists Dorothy Bechtel and Edith Steinmetz, sound musicians 
who have gained recognition in their chosen field, were heard at the Woman's Club. . 
The artists justified the audience's attention, and played with technical fluency accompanied by 
a comprehensive grasp of the music. There was not a moment of dullness, the two playing with 
spirit and musical knowledge, preserving throughout the highest level of performance.’ 
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THOMAS RICHNER 


American Pianist 


AWARDS 
Naumberg Musical Foundation—MacDowell Club 


A FEW APPEARANCES 


National Orchestral Association, New York City—Terre Haute Symphony— 
Waterbury Symphony—Town Hall, New York City—New York University (Seven) 
—Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind.—Bob Jones College, Cleve- 
land, Tenn.—State Teacher College, Fairmont, W. Va. (Two) —Greenbrier Col- 
lege, Lewisburg, W. Va. (Two}—College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 





SCORES IN NEW YORK RECITAL, TOWN HALL, Feb. I1, 1945 


“Anyone who can play Mozart as sensitively and poetically as he did is rarely encountered 
on the concert platform. ... Mozart remains the supreme test of an artist’s musicianship, and the 
fact that so youthful a performer as Mr. Richner was able to meet the test with such signal 
success made one sure of his superior possibilities. ... Mr. Richner is a born Mozart player, 
and they are few... .” Noel Straus, New York Times, Feb. 12, 1945 


“There was a superb performance of the Mozart Sonata in C Major. Mr. Richner gave it a 
reading which was delicate but not timid, graceful but not mannered. It was, in short, just about 
all one could ask in the way of faithfulness to the spirit of the work, and only a fine musician 
could have done it.” Paul Bowles, New York Herald-Tribune, Feb. 12, 1945 


“Thomas Richner, pianist, gave a recital in Town Hall on Sunday afternoon that was distin- 
guished by his admirable playing of Mozart’s Sonata in C major (K. 330). It was sensitively 
interpreted and his technic readily met its demand for fleetness of the fingers. Praiseworthy, 
too, was the setting forth of Debussy’s “Reflects dans l'eau.” New York Sun, Feb. 13, 1945 

















FREDERICK 


TENOR 


RECENT ENGAGEMENTS: 


Guild 

Newark Civic Opera Company 
Columbia Opera Company of New York 
Director of New York Opera Guild 
Brooklyn Opera Company 

Lucius Pryor Opera Company 


PRESS COMMENTS: 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 
THE NEW YORK SUN 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER 


address. 


CONCERT OPERA RADIO 





SCHWEPPE 


Director and Leading Tenor Roles, Toledo Civic Amusement 


Frederick Schweppe as Canio displayed a strong, clear true voice. 
The Canio was Frederick Schweppe, who disclosed a fresh, ringing voice. 
As Canio, Frederick Schweppe disclosed a powerful tenor voice. 


His account of the clown's aria from Pagliacci was beautiful in tone, expert 
and tasteful in phrasing and altogether a persuasive example of the lyric \ 


| 
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Management: AMERICAN-CANADIAN CONCERTS AND ARTISTS, 59 West 55th St., New York City 
Presents for Season 1945-46 = 














“A Great Artist ’ MONTREAL LA PATRIE 


MARCEL HUBERT 


‘Cellist 











IN RECITAL AND AS SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRA 
HE HAS CONSISTENTLY DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF 
WITH PERFORMANCES ABOUT WHICH CRITICS SAID: 








“As always, his performances were musical, refined and imaginative.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES 


“For my money, the best there is today.” 
—N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM 


“A virtuoso of first rank—an artist to the fingertips.” 
—ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT 


“An extraordinary player—perfection of technique.” 
—QUEBEC CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH 









“A delight to hear.” 





—DETROIT FREE PRESS 








“One of the most beautiful ’cello tones of the artists of that instrument.” 
—WASHINGTON (D. C.) EVE. STAR 








A New Personality 


For American Audiences 


GERHARD © 
KANDER 


Violinist | 








kok kk kw we & & & & Recent Canadian Critiques * * * k & kk KR we 


“His tone is pure and lustrous, and his style remarkably finished .. . “Provided some of the pleasantest moments of violin music heard in 
he possesses unusual power and intensity.” Ottawa for some time.” OTTAWA JOURNAL 

TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT 
“There is a youthful, temperamental urge in his playing that fascinates 
listeners. He has a pure, fervent, sensuous tone and his technical equip- 


“An accomplished artist, interpreting with precision, vivacity, and feeling 
the difficult Paganini-Wilhelmj Concerto in D Major . .. great sensi- 


ment is remarkably complete.” TORONTO GLOBE Be MAIL tivity.” OTTAWA LE DROIT | 
| “Won the approval and plaudits of a large audience. Amply and vividly “. . . he has the genius of interpreting with a tone that is strong and 
| proved complete mastery of his instrument for a varied and ambitious pure.” KINGSTON (ONT.) QUEEN’S JOURNAL 
program.” TORONTO EVE. TELEGRAM 
| “Phe Teill’ os played by young Keader was the nearest thet Tortiai “Immediately showed superb musicianship of the highest order and 
could come to the ravishing cadenza of his dream.’ TORONTO STAR demonstrated a beautiful singing tone, the quality of which has not been 
“Genius—It is a thrilling pleasure for a critic to have the opportunity of heard in Kingston for a long time. 
. . . . KINGSTON (ONT.) WHIP AND STANDARD 
reviewing such a musician as Gerhard Kander, violinist. It is thrilling 
because of the feeling that one is in at the making of history and pleas- “Mr. Kander, a young man of charming personality, thrilled the large 
urable because one is always happier in reviewing someone who plays gathering. Those privileged to enjoy the musical treat acclaimed the 
| really well.” TORONTO—THE VARSITY young artist.” HAMILTON (ONT.) SPECTATOR 
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“A distinguished musical personality.” —Boston Herald, Feb. 3, 1945 
“MALCUZYNSKI WINS OVATION AT RECITAL” (headline) 
“He is a fully equipped pianist and virtuoso, and also, fortunately, an unusually honest 
musician.” —Olin Downes, New York Times 
| “Whatever he played he had superb technique, a bold and beautiful tone, and an intensity 
of concentration that made it impossible for him to be dull.” 

—Chicago Daily Tribune, Dec. 6, 1944 


“Some of the greatest piano playing it has been one’s good fortune to hear in recent years.” 
—Montreal Gazette, Jan. 20, 1945 
































Now Booking 1945-46 
Management: 


AMERICAN-CANADIAN 
CONCERTS & ARTISTS, INC. 


59 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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TANNHAUSER, 


the first 100 Years 


(Continued from page 21 


théatre to which “‘Tannhauser”’ fell 
victim in 1861. Of one thing we can 
Wagner 


have gone to the lengths of recom 


be certain: would never 


posing the Bacchanale and the en 
tire Venusberg scene (let alone the 
curtailment of the tourney of song 


in the second act and other altera 
tions of detail) for the Parisian 
public alone. He took this heroic 
labor on his shoulders simply and 
solely because convinced it was 
artistically imperative. So far as 
French operagoers were concerned 
he might have left the opening scene 
exactly as it was. We know from 
his letters that he felt himself un 
equal to the exactions of Venus, 
her appeals, frenzies and despairs, 
when he attempted them originally. 
It was the achievement of “Tristan”’ 
which at long last enabled him to 
create such a Venusberg as had 
floated elusively before his vision 
years earlier, and which now mo 
tivated with persuasive force the 
awful magic the goddess exercised 
on her knightly victim. Isolde and 
the Parisian Venus are sisters undet 
the skin. The Dresden Venus was 
a stage puppet and never anything 
more. Well may Wagner have been 
“horrified” by her unreality and 
lifelessness, which he conceded to 
Frau Wesendonck. 


Champions of the Dresden Version 


We can be sure that, had it not 
been for the ill-timed re-publication 
of the score nearly two vears before 
the new version, the Dresden 
Venusberg would have gone into 
the discard for all time. Strangely, 
there are still people who prefer it 
and critics who defend it. This 
school is particularly active in Ger- 
many, a country which has never 
wholly made its peace with the re- 
vision that Wagner wanted to es- 
tablish as authoritative. The reason 
adduced for the singular preference 
is that the revised scene violates 
the unity of the work’s style and 
that the opera suffers in conse- 
quence. 

It is perfectly feasible to admit 
the justice of this claim while at 
the same time deploring the shoddy 
pedantry of it. The question nar 
writer 
unity ot 


rows, SO tar as this sees it, 
down to this: Is style 
paired with musical weakness pret 
erable to musical splendor at the cost 
of stylistic integrity—or is it not? 
Granted that the style and the pro- 
portions ot the opera must suffer, 
what of it? ‘“Tannhauser” is a 
flawed and imperfect work under 
the most conditions, one 
whose problems the compose! 
settled to his ultimate 

It is not to be 
the Venusberg scene failed with the 
earliest ‘“Tannhauser” audiences 
History has told us much about the 
inadequacy of Schroeder-Devrient, 
the original Venus, and of Tichat- 
schek, the first representative of 
Tannhauser. But if neither of them 
—the soprano particularly—was 
quite certain what to do we have 
to remember Wagner himself, in 


favorable 
neve! 
Satistaccion 


wondered at that 
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this feeblest scene he evel composed, 
And 


scene which, in some 


gave them little to work with 


yet it was a 
form or other, engaged his creative 
end or 


imagination almost to the 


his days. One of his basic concep 


tions, he wrote it three times ovet 


1 period of more than 30 years 
first in Dresden, then in Paris and, 
finally, when he composed the sec 
ond act of “Parsifal.” There the 
dramatic issues were less simple and 
clearly drawn than they had been in 
“Tannhauser” proper; but, at theit 
heart, they remained substantially 
one and the same. 


We have cause to be happy that 
the Metropolitan in its productions 
of the opera clings steadfastly to 
the revised Venusberg, yet a drop 
of bitterness is always mingled with 
this satisfaction by reason of the 
mutilations nowadays practised on 
the scene. It was the late Mr 
Bodanzky who instituted the la 
mentable business of cutting out 
the most moving and gorgeous page 
of it—that priceless, luxuriant pas 

Venus “Wie hatt’ ich das 
erworben,” along with the measures 
that directly precede and follow it 
It is a piece of cold-blooded bar 
barism no true lover of the work 
can ever experience without a pang 
If the Metropolitan should present 
‘“Tannhauser” this season or next it 
ought not be too much to hope that, 
as a centennial gesture, if no more, 
it will restore this episode which 
can scarcely add four minutes to the 
duration of the performance. And, 
while we are still on the subject of 
restorations, the writer has _ per- 
sistently wondered what it ever was 
which made George Szell supplant 
the fiery and rhythmically intricate 
violin passage in the second act, 
just before Tannhauser’s cry, “Nach 
Rom,” by those three feeble meas- 
ures that the composer promptly 
corrected in Paris and which never 
used to disfigure Metropolitan rep- 
resentations. 


Sage ol 


Actually the “Vienna Version” 


When we allude to the “Tann 
hauser” productions at Bayreuth, 
it the Metropolitan and elsewher« 


as employing the “Paris version” 


we are not speaking with 100 per 
cent accuracy. The Paris revision 
does not utilize, as most persons 
imagine, the abbreviated form ot the 
Overture leading without a break 
into the frenzied tumult of the 
Venusberg. Foreigners who have 


ever listened to the work at the 
Paris Opera have been more or less 


startled to hear the famous Overt 
ture played in its entirety, precisely 
is it is at concerts or in those 
pl ices where the Dresden version 1s 
done. The truth is that the short 
ened introduction was not. the 
product of Wagner’s French per 
formances at all or even of those 


presented before Ludwig II in 
Munich some years later, where the 
recomposed Venusberg supplanted 
the Dresden one. It was not given 
as Metropolitan audiences hear it 
today until 14 entire years after 


the scandalous Parisian débacle, and 
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Extraordinary Staging of the Song Tourney at the Berlin State Opera in 1933. 


The Contestants Sang Their Songs on a Table Equipped with a Gigantic Harp. 
Note the Nun-like ‘Uniforms’ of the Noble Ladies of the Court 





The Bacchanale as Danced in the Berlin Renovated Production of 1933. Venus Is 
Shown Reclining in the Background Between the Two Nymphs with Upraised Arms 


Two Horrible Examples 


then in Vienna, under the direction 
of Hans Richter. Hence we should 
rightly refer to the version custom 
New York 


rather than the “Paris” 


ary in as the “Vienna” 
one, a cir- 
cumstance equally true with respect 
offered in 
And 


worth remembering that 


to those “Tannhausers” 


Wagner’s own Festspielhaus 
it may be 


the first 26 bars of the actual ‘Paris 


version” are never heard where 
the “Vienna” one prevails. 

When “Tannhauser” was first pro 
duced in Dresden the widow of Carl 
Maria von Weber sat in a box with 
her son. In the middle of the second 
ict, during the tourney of song, she 
turned to him with the remark: “Papa 


vould have done that differently! 


Undoubtedly he would, as anyone wl 

as ever heard “Eurvanthe” might 
realize. But Caroline Weber was only 
ne of the first of unnumbered listen 
ers who for generations have levelled 
at this scene the reproach of dullness 
On the surface their attitude is not 
wholly untenable. Nevertheless, it 
misses the dramatic 

point which Wagner 


] 
i 


and psychological 


was at pains te 


establish. The various lays and relays 
of the minstrels are not so much dull 
as they are musically restricted and 
thin. But the composer’s purpose as 
this crucial point of the action was 


two-fold. Mediaeval song contests of 
the type were less a matter of musical 
elaboration than a matter of poetry 
Waener’s sense of history made clear 
to him that the primitive lyricism of 
those remote epochs was scarcely more 


than a frail means of enhancing poet 


sentiments. The word, not the tone, 
was the issue. And so the composer 
found himself confronted first with 








the problem of investing his poetry 


with music that without actually coun- 


terfeiting the dry bones of archaic 


melody could achieve—within | the 


framework of the opera’s style and 


idiom—an intentional bloodlessness, to 
establish by suggestive effect the 
legendary color ot the scene . and, 


second, of creating by means of sharp- 
edged musical contrasts one potent 
means of dramatic motivation § and 
thrust. 

[Thus the melodies are expressly 
sweetish, meager and similar in move- 
ment and pattern. Their very monot- 
ony of phraseology and of cut captures 
and communicates the true _ hollow- 
ness of all these pallid and artificial 
virtues propounded by the “respect- 
bl Wartburg contestants At that, 


ible” 
the emotional tension of successive 
with the heat of the 


songs increases 

irgument and ‘Tannhauser’s defiant 
outburst comes as its logical cul- 
mination. This is a point which those 


who deplore what they call the musical 
dullness of the scene persistently over- 


look 


There is a 
version of ‘Tannhauser” 
half regrets that Wagner subsequently 


detail in the earliest 
which one 


eliminated. Elisabeth, having listened 
dutifully—if, perhaps, a shade _list- 
lessly—to the various abstractions ot! 


Wolfram and his fellows, is suddenly 
moved to visible approval by Tann- 
hauser’s first energetic remonstrance. 
When he finishes it, she makes an 
impulsive move to applaud till checked 
by a disapproving glance of the Land- 
grave, her uncle. This touch, besides 
heightening the humanity of Elisabeth, 
supplies a subtle trait of characteriza- 
tion. More than that, it lights up, in 
a manner, the composer’s own attitude 
toward precisely those musical aspects 
(Continued on page 195) 
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Since this news 
was published, 


the Metropolitan Opera 
tour has been arranged 


as follows: 
April2,3.. . . . . Baltimore, Md. 
April 5-14... 2... Boston, Mass. 
April 16-21. . . . . Cleveland, 0. 
April23.. . . . Lafayette, Ind. 
April 24 . oe, Milwaukee, Wis. 
April 26-28 . . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Apil29. 2. . . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Apr.30-May5 . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Invitations 


are now being accepted 


for the Sprin 
1946 


Jour (a-ordinatots: National Concert and Artists Corporation 


February 10. 1945 
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711 Fifth Avenue, New York City 22 
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MARKS LEVINE, Director, 


ASONAL 


711 FIFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





Sopranos 


CHRISTINA CARROLL 
OLGA COELHO 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
JEAN DICKENSON 
DORIS DOREE 
SUSANNE FISHER 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
IRMA GONZALEZ 
SELMA KAYE 
LOTTE LEHMANN 
BRENDA LEWIS 
THEODORA LYNCH 
IRENE MANNING 
*PATRICE MUNSEL 
*JARMILA NOVOTNA 
JEANNE PALMER 
RAYEN QUITRAL 
NADINE RAY 
MARGARET SPENCER 


Mezzo-Sopranos 


DORIS DOE 
ROSALIND NADELL 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
*BLANCHE THEBOM 


Contraltos 


*MARIAN ANDERSON 
HERTA GLAZ 
WINIFRED HEIDT 
CHRISTINE JOHNSON 


Baritones 
& Bassos 


DOUGLAS BEATTIE 
"ROBERT HALL COLLINS 
GEORGE CZAPLICKI 
JOHN DE SURRA 

MACK HARRELL 
ROBERT MERRILL 

EZIO PINZA 

MARTIAL SINGHER 
JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
THOMAS L. THOMAS 
HUGH THOMPSON 
JESS WALTERS 
EARL WRIGHTSON 


Presents for 


SEASON 1945-1946 








Special Attractions 
*THE BALLET THEATRE (the greatest in Russian Ballet 


*ORIGINAL DON COSSACK CHORUS 
SERGE JAROFF, Conductor 


AMERICAN BALLAD SINGERS 

‘ALICIA MARKOVA, ANTON DOLIN and Ensemble 
*RICHARD DYER BENNET, Twentieth Century Minstrel 
*ARGENTINITA and her Spanish Ensemble 

THE KATHERINE DUNHAM DANCERS 


HERTA GLAZ and ROBERT STOLZ in a program of songs 
from Schubert to Stolz 


Tenors 


MICHAEL BARTLETT 
MARIO BERINI 
ARTHUR CARRON 
ROMOLO DE SPIRITO 
JOHN GARRIS 
JACQUES GERARD 
RAOUL JOBIN 

*JAN PEERCE 

ERIC ROWTON 
GILBERT RUSSELL 
RICHARD TUCKER 


Violinists 


SAMUEL DUSHKIN 
CARMELA IPPOLITO 
LOUIS KAUFMAN 
FRITZ KREISLER 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 
*RICARDO ODNOPOSOFF 
RUTH POSSELT 
MIRIAM SOLOVIEFF 
*ISAAC STERN 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 
EFREM ZIMBALIST 


Guitarist 
"ANDRES SEGOVIA 








EXCLUSIVE BOOKING DIRECTION FOR 


S. Hurokx, Hurok ATTRACTIONS AND Hurox Artists. INc. 





Pianists 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 
ERNO BALOGH 
SIMON BARERE 
EMILE BAUME 

SARI BIRO 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ANIA DORFMANN 
JOSE ECHANIZ 
LEON FLEISHER 
SIDNEY FOSTER 
*JULIUS KATCHEN 
OSCAR LEVANT 
HORTENSE MONATH 
STANLEY NEED 


*ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
*FRANZ RUPP 


GYORGY SANDOR 

E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
BERNARDO SEGALLE 
LEONARD SHURE 
ABBEY SIMON 

JAN SMETERLIN 
ROSALYN TURECK 
ALEXANDER UNINSKY 


Duo-Pianists 


LUBOSHUTZ and NEMENOFF 


Ensembles 


LENER STRING QUARTET 


LE ROY-FOSTER-SCHOLZ 
ENSEMBLE 
Flute, Piano, Cello 


SALZEDO ENSEMBLE 
2 Harps, Flute, Cello, Piano 


Harpist 


CALOS SALZEDO 


Cellists 


RAYA GARBOUSOVA 


*EDMUND KURTZ 


JANOS SCHOLZ 
JOSEPH SCHUSTER 


Flautist 


RENE LE ROY 
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COMPLETE 
FACSIMILE 
OF ORIGINAL 
REVIEW 


S LEVINE Director Concert Division 
MARK 


711 FIFTH AVENUE 


WINS NEW TRIUMPH IN ANOTHER 


Russian Pianist 


SUPERB NEW YORK RECITAL 


Chy New York Gines 
2, 1944 


December 


S. BARERE, PIANIST. 


and 
Lrouy Ot 


LPTACE Pertection of 


( lassic S at the 


detail Phe 
Start 


Included two chorale preludes of 

AT CARNEGIE HALL Bach in the Busoni arrangement 

st ~ “Now Comes th Gentiles’ Saviour.” 

abl . : Id 

. ° ' . £iven a nobly Introspective untold 

Russian Artist's Technical ment, and “Rejoice, Beloved Choi. 

Skill Tona! Production tians,”” the latte; turned chiefly into 

4 a display of Pyrotechnics and taken 

Amaze His Audience at a speed that evinced the pianist’s 

nimbleness of inger rather than his 

Phe recital giver by Simon | sight into Bach's Intentions in this 
Barere, Russian Pianist, last night | Nstance 

In Carnegie Hall was ay amazing lurning from the adaptations of 

exhibition of consummate technical eighteenth century creations to 


skill Che sheer 
Pertormances 
merited the 


virtuosity of Schumann's 
would iy 


extreme 


“Carnival,” My 
Interpretation ol 


Barere 
this mas- 
which captured much of its 


Itself have | gave an 


enthusiasm they | te rprece 


evoked, for jt worked with electri- | romanti, atmosphere in a highly in 
cal effect) and evinced a supreme | dividual manner. Some of the pieces 
command of the mechanics of the | of the set’ were taken at an oun 
mstrument equaled hy, few masters | usually brisk tempo, but without 
of the keyboard at the Present time. | loss of clarity. and all of them had 

But there wer other aspects of something oj Interest to impart. if 
this playing that raised Mr. Barere’s | often "an unconventional and 
work to an exceptionally high plane | rather un-Schumannesque way. The 


oT excelle nce, 
vein, 


The artist 
this 


Was in the 
occasion the tone 


“Paganini” example 


Was magnifi- 
cently handled, the 


and on “Reconnaisance,” 


he produced in every offering was | masterly in its treatment of the legato 
as worthy of note as his technica] melody against the rapidly repeated 
prowess. It was a tone of the most | notes of the inner voice in the right 
velvety texture and singing quality. | hand. and most haunting of all was 
capable of the most sensitive grada-| the “¢ hopin” bit, Which was out- 
tions and nuances, and as enchant- | standing for jts Sensitive, song-like 
ing to the ear When used with full | handling 

power as in passages of the utmost The recital reached its climax ot 
delicacy It was under superb con attainment jn the 


“Andante Spianato 
Polonaise Brilliante” of 
the Liszt “Rhapsody,” 


trol in matters of coloring, resulting 
In readings memorable for beauty 
ot tinting and handling of light and 


and Grande 
Chopin and 


No. 12, both Ot which were above 

shade praise in technical bravura and 

Mr. Barere opened his Program | beauty of coloring, the Liszt show 

With a “Pastorale” of Corelli, a piece Proving a tour de force of the 

Minuet of Rameay and a Gigue of | first order as well as exquisite in its 
Loeilly in transcriptions hy Godow- 


Sensuous contrasts of sound. Shorter 
numbers by Scriabine and Rachman- 
not! completed the schedule. N.S. 


sky, all ot 
tor tonal 


which were 
mellowne SS, 


remarkable 
rhythmic 


also 
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Creative . . . Progressive . . . Practical 








CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 


(Founded in 1921) 


MUSIC ASSOCIATIONS 


VIC 





CIVIC Concert Service orig- 
inated the organized audience 


movement 24 years ago. ; 
CIVIC Concert Service was the 


first to introduce sound busi- 
ness methods into concert 


CIVIC Music Associations are giving. CIVIC Music Associa- 


typical American institutions tions psenanel rg or 
- : . on a permanen si 
in that they are democratic. CIVIC Music Associations op- in the major cities of 


pers * — and erate with unwavering success the United States. 
y sound. in each of the 48 states under 
all prevailing conditions. 


CIVIC Concert Service and Civic Music 
Associations — two institutions with one 
objective — to bring more good music to 
more people in the United States each year, 
always on a sound basis without guar- 
antors, or deficits. 


CIVIC Concert Service through 
scientific methods keeps the 
Civic Music Plan abreast of 
changing American conditions. 


CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC. 


A Subsidiary of National Concert and Artists Corporation 


O. O. BOTTORFF, President D. L. CORNETET, Vice-President 
7\1 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 











Serving the Nation for a Quarter of a Century 
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(MOLO De SPIRIT 


TENOR 


0 
ae 
pect ct lr d Ansel ae Sama Apeteey Faure 
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in recital 


ROMOLO DE SPIRITO. tenor 
im «=6Town Hall last night Accompanist 
The program 


Carrington eic 
Mp Impatience” (for venos. cello 









t o 
As Life what Is so 
I Rise when You Enicr 
David (first performance ’ Green soncs 
first New Yo erformance!. Four 
Spanish songs ifirst performance! pril 
Foo! Baby (first w york perform 
ance! Bowles 
Le Ppromenolr des deus Aman's Debussy 
Bn AMOUF. 0008 t eee ae vy, Thomson 
POTENT. blades , Gant 
_ Satie TIMES 


Lovely Recitals Lovely Songs 


Mr. De Spirito ha 
voice of good e and place- 
ment he handles colo 


variety: 


CONCERT 
OPERA 
OPERETTA 
RADIO 






. MY. i 
calist. e is_one of oO 
sical artists. _ 
a 


yalid_mu 
among the 






uch directness 





This equilibrium 
musical faculties is the rarest of 
all professional qualities. Ir i 

ncounter among = - eS 

musici@ not often smoothly singing Faure Al- accomplished with § 

in one so young. Not often, most neyer does any one sine such ease that it is imposs!- 

artist find so contemporary songs oid the conclusion that 

onfidence in them as rea . is a Very great vocal_mu- 

De Spirito's wor ‘ 
s as an unusually peautiful re- 





for Rameau. 
, the music 


does anybody carry 
along with the poetic § 









into the 


OPERA 
last night 


De Spirito stepped 











NEW YORK TIMES -NEW YORK SUN 
“Mr. De Spirito has the rare quality of “Mr. De Spirito has a Very pleasing “Romolo 
being able to weave a spell with his sing- natural quality in his voice: + + ° The taste role of Alfredo at short notice 
ing. His voice is under sure ozo ane «=O faultless. and the sense of style indi- al the City Center. * His performance 
| he uses it to project songs of tender feel- cated an exceptionally thoughtful approach. was remarkably well turned out, and his 
ing with subtlety and real ly ricism. The nuances were many and subtle and the handling of the role was confident. He 
January i, 1943 colloquial touches never reached beyon¢ sang with dignity and_ taste. His clear 
the proper frame of art. diction, fine phrasing and the variety © 
__February 98, 1944 his singing were particularly useful attri- 
butes for an operatic portray a s 
Arthur V- Berger: New York Sun, 
November 24, 1944 
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“Mere is a.singer in a thousand” . 


vw a 


Jean Dickenson 


ae WS LOT WW OML ES: 0 nO) a Wo 0 ee EL 


* “‘Every worda gem of clear steady 
speech and every tone sweet and searching. Here is a singer in 
a thousand! It was a triumph of singing throughout, .and the 
listener would gladly have heard it all over again... brilliant 
coloratura artistry of voice and mood... Such steady many- 
colored tone and such artless serenity of mood are rare today.”’ 


—Edward Woodson, Toronto Eve. Telegram, December 8, 1944 


HEARD ON THE AMERICAN ALBUM OF FAMILIAR MUSIC—NBC—SUNDAYS—9:30 TO 10 P.M. EWT 
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violinist come into her own” 


—OLIN DOWNES 
NEW YORK TIMES 










Carnela 


IPPOLITO 


PRAISE FROM THE PRESS 


% ‘Exciting violin playing was provided by Car- 
mela Ippolito last night . . . playing conspicuous 
for its fire, color and technical address. A singing 
tone beautifully full and varied in color, glowing, 
indeed blazing at climactic moments, and a tech- 
nical command that made the most of the 



































material." Olin Downes, N. Y. Times, Oct. 20, 1943 


% ‘Count in Carmela Ippolito as one of the neat- 
est spinners of rich tone on the distaff side. Tech- 
nique and tone seemed made for one another in a 


% ". .. eloquence, trueness, clarity and fullness smooth blend, and true feeling added the human 
of tone in all registers, a wealth of feeling in the touch that spells art. Long-breathed melodic line 
phrasing . . . triumphant!" gave Miss Ippolito's bowing arm fine scope for bold 


New Orleans States—Dec. 26, 1944 style. Certain soaring phrases glowed so in the 


bands of fine tone unwinding from the strings you 





% ‘Her tone was rich and luminous and she was were ready to grant Respighi top rank among re- 

| able to reveal the emotional qualities of her chosen cent writers for violin." 
numbers, among which were sprinkled many works Louis Biancolli, N. Y. World Telegram, Oct. 20, 1943 

of virtuosic character . . . deeply eloquent .. . 

| poise, power and dynamic brilliance." % ‘The peak of the evening was the performance 
The Corsicana Daily Sun—Dec. 20, 1944 of Carmela Ippolito. It is not too much to say that 
Miss Ippolito is a superb artist. This woman virtuoso 
te Mastery of her instrument!" held and enthralled her audience . . . a magnificent 
New Kensington Daily Dispatch—Dec. 12, 1944 performance.’ New Orleans Picayune. Feb. 4, 1943 





IN RECITAL AND AS SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRA SEASON 1945-1946 NOW BOOKING 
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- «- - UNDOUBTEDLY THE GREATEST 


PIANISTIC FIND OF THE CENTURY. 
PIERRE MONTEUX 


“Virtuosity such as Mr. Fleisher made 
known still remains a rarity... 
Breathtaking!” New York Times, Nov. 6, 1944 


““Musical presence which many a veteran 
in the concert hall might envy.” 
Boston Daily Globe, Dec. 4, 1944 


“A young giant of the keyboard ... an 
extraordinary artist.’ 


San Francisco News, Feb. 14, 1944 


Steinway Piano 


oo —s 





MARKS LEVINE, Director, Concert Division 
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—OLIN DOWNES 


“BRILLIANT anp ELOQUENT™ #538 


‘*His playing combines poetry 
with sweep and imaginative 
breadth. A strong conviction 
permeates what he does and ex- 
cites his audience. With warm 
emotional expression, he paints 
ekelesmoreeina@rtileme(s ite: teak eam 


— Harriet Johnson 
N. Y. Post, Feb. 2, 1944 


‘* This pianist is not one to spare 
the ends of his fingers, and he 
ELE Reel iticcelmslelliia me mces ile 
and delicate continuity in the 
feeling expressed.”’ 

— Virgil Thomson 
N. Y..Herald Tribune, Oct. 19, 1944 


“The many qualities which 
make people sit up and take no- 
tice of this young pianist were 
again on display... his veloc- 
ity, his agile wrist technique, 
his power and authority, and a 
general pianistic clan in which 
he resembles the great virtues.’”’ 
—Arthur V. Berger 

N. ¥. Sun, Oct. 19, 1944 


‘Brilliance and amazing flu- 
, ’” 

ency. —Greva Bennett 

N. Y. Jnl.-American, Oct. 19, 1944 


—Greva Bennett 
an, Oct. 19, 1944 


NEY FOSTE 


CURRENTLY ON EXTENSIVE TOUR 


Now Booking por Next Season ai a 
Steinway Piano 


Abresch photo 


PGs 120mm. 1@) B6@l. Maa tile! 
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...authority and spirit 
...a fine performance. 


Olin Downes, 
New York Times 


He possesses the grand style, 
the big line, the huge ringing 
tone, the complete musical 
assurance and integrity which 
come from the most authentic 
traditions of really grand, 


grand opera. 
San Francisco 


Chronicle 


Sings with brilliance and 


ardor. ... 
Claudia Cassidy, 
Chicago Tribune 


For perfect singing, for put- 
ting full meaning into the text, 
for finished artistry, Raoul 
Jobin carried off all the honors. 


Los Angeles 
Times 


Raoul Jobin was magnificent. 
... His singing is a challenge 
to all living tenors. 
Cincinnati 
Times-Star 


* 


LEADING TENOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 


MARKS LEVINE, Director, Concert Division 
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rT he Bookings Confirm the Acclaim 











BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
EVERETT, WASH. 
OLYMPIA, WASH. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
PENDLETON, ORE. 
RICHMOND, CAL. 
WICHITA FALLS, TEX. 
WINFIELD, KAN. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ELSAH, ILL. 
QUINCY, ILL. 
RACINE, WIS. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
MONROE, LA. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CITY, TOWN HALL 
WASHINGTON, PA. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
ALTOONA, PA. 
OLEAN, N. Y. 
BRADFORD, PA. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
JACKSON, TENN. 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
PARIS, TEX. 
HELENA, ARK. 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


a 


es 











<2, SPRING TOUR 
Sold Out 





of America’s Critics 


“SUPERB STYLE’ —Virgi Thomson, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
‘““EXTRAORDINARILY SKILLFUL” —a. Berger, N. Y. Sun, March 18, 1944 
‘BRILLIANT FORM—SOLID MUSICIANSHIP’’ —Noe! Strauss, N. Y. Times, March 18, 1944 
‘‘KAUFMAN TOPS IN RECITAL’’ —Nn. Y. World Telegram, March 18, 1944 
‘‘A MATURE AND INTELLIGENT MUSICIAN’ —Henry Simon, PM, March 18, 1944 


a a a 





“VITALITY AND WARMTH’’—cGrena Bennett, N. Y. Journal-American, Feb. 15, 1944 


* 


Soloist on CBS “Invitation to Music”, 11:30 p.m. EWT 
March 21, 1945 
Bernard Herrmann, Conducting 


Columbia Masterworks Records 
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Remarkable performances... 

irresistible allure . . . 

| rich fund of imagination .. . 

compelling virtuosity . . . 
perfection of ensemble . . . 

| breathtaking... 

| inexhaustible variety. 

Noel Straus 


New York Times 
Jan. 27, 1945 


Superb! Sheer 

joy just to listen 
to them play 
anything. 


Detroit Times 
Dec. 29, 1944 








MARKS LEVINE, Director 


APONA 
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Concert Division 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








The finest duo-pianists 
on the concert stage. 






Los Angeles Times 
March 13, 1944 








Top piano team. 


Seattle Post Intelligencer I 
Feb. 28, 1944 








As near to perfection as 
one can desire! 





Cincinnati Enquirer 
March 19, 1944 










Warren Storey Smith Vietor 
Boston Post—Jan. 22, 1945 Records 
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Another Season of Triumphs tor 


Stanley Need 


“Real Poet of the Keyboard” “..:" 


-—_—_—————> “Mr. Need has qualities that should result in great pianism. 
| He has feeling, sound taste, a rarely fine tone and excellent 
| technique. His rhythm is unusual, his pedal noteworthy and 


his sense of style remarkable.” —New York Times 








“ . he manifested a sound appreciation of lyric episodes delightfully out- 

lined and clearly etched; rhythms effectively pronounced, and total investi- 

ture limpid and artistically shaded to meet the demands of expression.” 
—New York Journal-A merican 


“An exceptionally fine demonstration of piano playing by a richly-endowed 
and sensitive musician. He gave early evidence of his skill as a keyboard 
performer and won hearty applause for his achievements. He justly de- 
serves a place in the front rank of contemporary American artists.” 

Corsicana Daily Sun 





“Selected his program wisely, providing something to be appreciated by 
different types of listeners. He held his listeners until he reached the last 
number and with that tucked the audience under his arm.” 

—Paris (Texas) News 





“It was a business-like, efficient program ... he did a grand job of it.” 
—Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 
| | “Innate musicality ...a lyricist in his approach. 
| Mr. Need proved himself a real poet of the keyboard 
| in a reading not only remarkable for beauty of sound 
| | but uncommonly imaginative and satisfying from the 
interpretive angle . . . fundamental expressiveness, insight and 
sense of style disclosed in all of his readings. —New York Times 


“ec 
7 








. a high level of pianism was maintained throughout the 
” r 
concert. —New York Post 





“Sure intellectual control . . . beauty of 


| 1 | tone. The pianist’s playing was sure and 
| | skillful . . . The tone was bell-like, the 
niacin —_______! separate parts taken by the right and 
left hands were clear, melodies stood out distinctly 
from the ornamental figures and there was clear 
revelation of both the lines of the composers’ thought 
and the patterning of their musical structures .. .” 


—New York Times 


* 
4th NEW YORK RECITAL 


Now Booking 1945-1946 


Steinway Piano 


ie ri 
711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





TOWN HALL, MARCH 5, 1945 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





LEADING DRAMATIC SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA 


As Brunnhilde in her first performance of the role at the Metropolitan: 


“Disclosed a voice of power which she used with marked expressiveness 
and intensity of feeling. Her acting was skillful and her entire por- 
trayal sympathetic and highly intelligent.” 


—New York Times, Jan. 19, 1945 


Personal Representative: Eric Semon Associates, Inc. 


MARKS LEVINE, Director Concert Division 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. ALFRED H. MORTON, President 
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ERNO RAP 


Conductor 


* 


GRAND RAPIDS SYMPHONY 


| Appearance 
* 


FORT WAYNE SYMPHONY 


| Appearance 
* 


WASHINGTON SYMPHONY 
2 Appearances 


* 


ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC 
2 Appearances 


* 


MONTREAL SYMPHONY 
2 Appearances 


* 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


3 Appearances 
* 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


3 Appearances 
+ 


PHILADELPHIA DELL 
4 Appearances 




















* 
CLEVELAND SYMPHONY 
7 Appearances @ Between January 30 and February 12, 
* Mr. Rapee conducted his own company of 75 
TORONTO PHILHARMONIC instrumentalists and singers on a tour which 


included appearances in Worcester, Hartford, 
Syracuse, Toronto, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, 


Ci ti, Mi F 
MUSIC HALL SYMPHONY ON THE AIR —atudea is, Pittsburgh, Baltimore | 


500 Appearances 


8 Appearances 


* 


THIS TOUR BY COURTESY RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
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SALZEDO CONCERT ENSEMBLE 


‘‘Salzedo Ensemble Scores in Town Hall Recital ws 


(HEADLINE) NEW YORK TIMES—FEBRUARY 18, 1945 





iN 





Flute and Piano 
Cello and Piano 
Flute and Cello 
"Morning s * Two Harps—Flute—Cello 

Harp and Piano 
Flute and Harp 
Cello and Harp 
Harp Solo 


A 


— $ = € L "7 ed, 
rpe *, Lone: € l E Mon of y n 
lan fe. 
perte* clevs valet A Individual Columbia Sift, om. 
n Dee 4, 
plat and Victor Records Po Vlades 
Slice Z Phig 











Lyon & Healy Harps 
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"The art of Janos gs m j t 
Scholz is tonally me } "He edified his listeners by the 


striking and dis- 7 : : d. 
x pet beauty of his tone, his musicianship, 


ciplined bya 
ripened musical 


taste. ri0 = aspect: - 
—Washington Post r pretations. 


and the fine proportions of his inter- 


"Some ‘cellists have such skill that —OLIN DOWNES, NEW YORK TIMES 
their instrument has more of a 

violin-like tone than that of a 

deeper ‘cello. Such a musician is 

Janos Scholz." 





—Indianapolis Star 


—Twelve 
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%* “powerful ... admirable tone 
quality ... rhythmic life .. . real 


insight ... virtuoso technique.” 
-N.Y. Times, Jan. 4, 1945 





% “innate musical gifts... lyrical 
sense... quality of feeling... 


sensitive touch...” 
N. Y. Sun, Jan. 4, 1945 





Steinway 
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"Dynamic, Brilliant” 


CHUSTER 


JOSEPH 


“ONE OF THE 
TOP-RANKING AND 
MOST POPULAR 

- CBLLISTS 

OF OUR 

TIME” 


+ “RM 


MARKS LEVINE, Director 


ALFRED H. MORTON, President 
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“INIMITABLE” 


—BOSTON POST 
DEC. 18, 1944 











COAST TO COAST TOUR 1944-45 
followed by 
SERIES of ENGAGEMENTS in CUBA 


Steinway Piano 








MARKS LEVINE, Director 
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HORS DORE 


oe. 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Association 

















AS RACHEL IN LA JUIVE: 





"She sang with clear tone and warm expression, her voice soaring out freely.” 
—N. Y. World Telegram, June 15, 1944 


"Sang with clear, pure tones and considerable dramatic intensity and expressiveness." 
—New York Times 


AS LEONORE IN IL TROVATORE: 
"Did a top flight job." 





—Bridgeport Post 
AS AIDA: 


"Beyond cavill Numerous ovations!" 


—Newark Evening News 
"A triumph for Doris Doree!"’ 
—Newark Ledger 


IN GYPSY BARON: 





"She has a voice seldom found today! Outstanding!" 
—Dayton Journal, Jan. 16, 1945 


"Sang beautifully!" 
—Cincinnati Times-Star, Jan. 17, 1945 


National Concert and Artists Corp. 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N, Y. 


NCAC Alfred Morton, Pres. Marks Levine, Dir. Conc. Div. 





JACQUES 


GERARD 


Leading Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 


* 


‘An art difficult to surpass”’ 


—MONTREAL LE JOUR 
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“TOP PEAK ARTISTRY” 


—New York Times 
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“Here is talent so rich, so virile and so competent that everything 
in the piano's vast literature is within her field." miLWAUKEE JOURNAL 


"A giantess among contemporary giants of the piano." 

COAST to COAST TOUR 1944-45 / er ont rab enae 
"First class playing, admirable in musical conception, in feeling and 
imagination. Whatever the mood, the performance was spon- 
taneous, unaffected and alive. She played fast passages in a way 
that was mercurial, secured broad outlines and sang on the 
keyboard." OLIN DOWNES, NEW YORK TIMES 


NOW BOOKING 
Coast to Coast Tour Season 1945-46 Steinway Piano 








MARKS LEVINE, Director 
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@ “She poured forth sumptuous, flawlessly projected 
tones lavishly. . . . Her acting was equally telicitous. 
It was the finest achievement of the evening.” 

—New York Herald Tribune 


@ “Miss Heidt displayed a voice of power and brilliance 
and a striking personality.” 
—Los Angeles Examiner 


@ “Miss Heidt showed her excellent ability as a concert 
artist. Crystal-clear diction made all of the texts im- 
mediately understood. Her voice has natural beauty and 
power.” 


—Cincinnati Times-Star 
NCA NATIONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORP. 711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


ALFRED H. MORTON, Pres. MARKS LEVINE, Dir., Concert Div. 











“Sandor once more demonstrated to an enthusiastic audi- 
ence his phenomenal keyboard technique and his remark- 
able gift of bravura playing. That Mr. Sandor is capable of 
both sensitivity and refinement in his playing was made 
obvious in his reading of Brahms’ E-flat Minor Inter- 
mezzo from Op. 118, which was delivered with great 


expressiveness.” 
—New York Times, Nov. 21, 1944 


GYORGY 


SANDOR 


Returns to the concert stage 
after two years in 
the armed forces. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK RECITAL 
FEBRUARY 20, 1945 





Now Booking 
Season 1945-46 





| National Concert & Artists Corporation ‘ : 
NCAC Alfred H. Morton, Pres. Marks Levine, Dir. Conc. Div. ns Ce 
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"RUSSIAN PIANIST MAKES PROFOUND IMPRESSION” cereacsine 


Unequivocally placed with the 

keyboard giants of the day in 

the short span of two seasons 
in the United States. 


€ 
Wore thau 55 
AL fpLecartances ou 
cavrenr Tout. 
a 
“PERFECT” 


Virgil Thi@mson, N. Y. Herald Tribune, 


. Jan. 18,1945 
ee 4 | 1g)99 
HAVA ARAL 


— Atlanta Journal, Jan. 10; 1945 
“UASURPASSING” 
Wh ADULT 
— Pittsburgh Press, Jan. 12, 1945 


“OUTSTANDING? 


— Chicago Sun, Nov. 10, 1944 


“UNFORGETTABLE” 


— St. Lovis Globe Democrat, Noy. 26, 1944 


“MAGATFICENT? 


— Cincinnati Times-Star, Nov. 3, 1944 


THRILLING" 


— Vancouver Sun, Dec. 14, 1944 


“SPELL- BINDING” 


— Winnipeg Tribune, Dec. 17, 1944 


MARKS LEVINE, Director 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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‘‘Made a profound impres- 


sion by the virtuosity, tonal 
glamor and sensitivity . of 
his performances. With 
consummate ease he con- 
quered all the difficulties 
of an exacting program 
LC Mlubdelslelolh am lacleltlalale] 
sounds from the keyboard 
that were sensuvously beau- 
tiful throughout an ex- 
ceedingly wide dynamic 
range.... EXHIBITION OF 
PHENOMENAL PIANISM." 


~ Noel Straus 
New York Times 


Jan. 18,1945 


Photo: James Abresch 


ALFRED H. MORTON, Preside 
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“THE SOUTHERNAIRES make music 
like none other on the concert stage. 
Music that glorifies common every- 
day speech, with changeful tone 
color that no orchestra can achieve. 
Their voices blend in more than 
tone. It is cooperation of thinking 
and feeling that makes modulations 
and harmonies in their song mir- 
acles of meaning." 

—TORONTO STAR 












































RAY YEATES—First Tenor - LOWELL PETERS—Second Tenor - JAY STONE TONEY—Baritone - WILLIAM EDMONSON—Bass - SPENCER ODOM—Pianist and Arranger 





Ranking among the greatest vocal ensembles Their repertoire includes favorite operatic, clas- 
heard on the concert stage and in radio, today, sical, and ballad compositions covering a period 
the Southernaires have built a loyal nationwide of three centuries, as well as the familiar Negro 
audience of millions. folk music and spirituals. 














Personal Ahiifrearances 


Triumphant coast-to-coast tours of America and Canada, highlighted by four recent guest 
appearances with the Rochester Civic Orchestra. 


Radio 


An institution on the air for 15 years! Blue Network + Sunday + 10:30-11:00 A.M., E.W.T. 


POPULAR DIVISION 


| ( | 1 National Conceel and Arlists Corporation 


711 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Steinway 


Piano 





MARKS LEVINE, Director 


-ORPORATION- 


711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. ALFRED H MORTON. Preside 
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eclaimed by culics nn 44 South AAmervucan and 24 € wofrean 
Counties...now continuing his Concert tvumphs here! 























‘‘Pankey’s voice has true lyric 
quality.’’ 


—NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 
a 


‘““Mr. Pankey sang with musician- 
ship, taste, and reserve...a lovely 
voice, perfect diction, unusual 
sensitiveness.”’ 

— NEW YORK TIMES 


‘‘A fine command of vocal 
>? 


technic... 


— WASHINGTON TIMES HERALD 
e 


‘*Mr. Pankey is a sensitive, intel- 
ligent musician. His voice has an 
agreeable and individual texture?’ 


— Simon, PM 


fl C , : Ne g erg : ge | ; 


711 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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S. HUROK 
pol ~~. 


"DON COSSAC DANCERS. 


vr JAROFE, Conductor 


A Fabulous Organ of 
Human Voices 


“When the Don Cossacks do liturgical music they evoke 


cathedrals. They give the creed terrifying guise in heap- 
ing masses of sound and strike humility into listeners. 
They sing hallelujahs as if they meant them.”’ 


— New York World-Telegram 


NOW BOOKING FOR 1945-46 


Exclusive Management 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. « 711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 22, N.Y. 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corporation 
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AT 11, A WONDER CHILD— 
AT 18, AN ASSURED ARTIST... 


’’Last night's playing left no doubt as to his talents 


Pb ate OB abt Mole) atte (-)¢-0o)(-Ma-Lol abablor-VME-Yoab bh os cct tal oui 


N.Y. SUN, Dec. 4, 1944 


digital 
1944 


talented. Remarkable 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, Dec. 4, 


““Indubitably 


resources.’’ 


“Brilliance and expertness, plenty of spirit, fine 
ror Wot. obha'an cob 40) 4-1-1: Mele (-+-t- Mr bale M-beclol oto) eMebale-Tolebtateyal 


to mastery of techniques.“ 


PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN, Dec. 8, 1944 


iB DS T-to) Col-1-1o GME Wa abe pe0 Games (-0'4-9 Co) ol-To MME c- Lol ebableatt- Marr bate! 
could evoke powertul as well as delicate sounds 
from the keyboard. Excellent equipment.” 
NEW YORK TIMES, Dec. 4, 1944 
““]An assured technique is already his, intensity of 
rat t=} Cor: ¥ Oe C-1-3 b bale ME Cale Gh 2-bacchda lie) at co) ol: ited 
N.Y. POST, Dec. 4, 1944 
“Young Katchen knew his way about the key- 


| oLoy-b de WMD skel-30 Code o} aba-t shale m- bale M-)at- 04 oleic) (0) aie 


N.Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM, Dec. 4, 1944 


Has appeared with leading symphony orchestras including the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Philadelphia Orchestra, Chicago Symphony and Detroit Symphony. 


Exclusive Management: 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. 
711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 
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presents 


EDMUND” 
KURTZ 


a new artist of 


“challenging importance” 
—N. Y. WORLD -TELEGRAM 


“Kurtz impressive in debut re- ~ 
cital. ‘Cellist displays versatility. 
Showed himself to be one of the most 
promising instrumentalists of our day. Should 


have an extremely fruitful career before him.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES, Jan. 20, 1945 


“Mr. Kurtz draws from his instrument a fine, rich tone and 
is able to negotiate such virtuosities as rapid harmonics and the 


swiftly bouncing bow with the greatest of ease.” 
— NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, Jan. 20, 1945 


“Even more than talent, for authority shone brightly through his performance and = 
an artistic consciousness of challenging importance.” —NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, Jan. 20, 1945 “a 


VICTOR RECORDS 
Guest soloist with NBC Symphony Orchestra NOW BOOKING FOR 1945-46 


. Exclusive Management 
Snee Re Tonegea om eneney 5, DPSS HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. + 711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 22, N.Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corporation sues 
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FEBRUARY 6, 1944. 


RICARDO 


DNOPOSOFE 


FEBRUARY 7, 1941, 


| ODNOPOSOFF’s DEBUT | \ 





ODNOPOSOFF SCORES 
IN HIS VIOLIN DEBUT 


So. American Takes Audience by 
Storm in First U. S. Recital— 
Franck and Bach Heard 











By NOEL STRAUS 
Ricardo Odnoposoff scored a tri- 


the United States yesterday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall, where he 
immediately established himself as 
one of the outstanding violinists of, 
the day. The South American artist, 
Who came here virtually unknow 
to the general public, took his a 
dience by storm by the virtuosity 
power and fire of his performance 
Although born in South_Amer 














umph at his first appearance in} 





If his first recital is borne out 

| by others of Similar high quality acy 
fit can be said that a worthy addi. 8 he 
cle made to the ranks of| Pum- 
| oe P-flight concert violinists in| But 
|Ais country at Ricardo Odnopo.! fc in- 
Soff's introductory recital in Car./ tlety, 
negie Hall on Saturday wy f the 
who was for a naps yp 
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er of the Vienna : " Sige, 

made a notewerny ila eo 
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“A great triumph — set the spines of a 
large audience all a-tingle.”’ 

— Vancouver Sun, Feb. 2, 1945 
“Destined to take his place with the four 
or five greatest living virtuosos of the 
fiddle.” — Winnipeg Tribune, Jan. 23, 1945 


“Scales heights of superb artistry.” 
— Winnipeg Free Press, Jan. 23, 1945 


“The equal of the greatest violinists.” 

— Victoria Daily Colonist, Jan. 26, 1945 
“Victoria audience cheers; great perfor- 
mance.” — Victoria Times, Jan. 31, 1945 


“Kept an audience of 1500 spellbound 


for more than two hours.” 
—The Alberton, Jon. 25, 1945 








| FIRST U.S. TOUR THIS SEASON | 
Guest Soloist with 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
March 3, 4, 1945 








Victor Records 


Exclusive Management 


HUROK ARTISTS INC.. j .. N.Y. C, 22, N.Y. 
NOW ‘spele) .¢ fe Booking Direction: National |... sailpaepaterdiphy mee ne: 
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S Hurok 


presents for 


1945-46 


rlur 


AGH 


Steinway Piano 
VICTOR RECORDS 


Exclusive Management: 


HUROK ARTISTS INC. 
711 FIFTH) AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 
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9. HUROK present 


Concert Attractions that are DIFFERENT 














Introducing 
for the first time in America 


Alicia Anton 


MARKOVA-DOLIN 


and Ensemble 


in classic gems from famous ballets 









“A Whole Theatre in Herself !’’_New York Times" 


ARGENTINITA 


and her entire company of Spanish Dancers with 


PILAR LOPEZ 


“If there are any dance performances at which it is possible to have 
a more thoroughly good time than at Argentinita’s, this reviewer 
has not been lucky enough to find them.”—New York Times 


KATHERINE DUNHAM § 


“Tropical Revue” 


A MUSICAL HEATWAVE 















“WHAT A SHOW!’’— Walter Winchell 






“A careful, intelligent, handsome show !’’ 
— N.Y. Herald Tribune 


Exclusive Management: 
NOW ete) Ai fe e HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. > HUROK PRODUCTIONS INC. 
FOR 1945-46 moshiss lessotans Wattetel Aaluih ddd Aon. See 
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“Immense Artistry~ 


—WN. Y. Post 


S. HUROK 


presents 





Milestones of Progress 


in a Brilliant Career... 
New York Philharmonic Symphony, Dec. 7, 1944 


**A young artist of high intelligence and sensibility was before 

us. Fire and sentiment, proportion and taste—a performer of ex- 
ceptional potencies. It was a pleasure to hear Mr. Stern.” 

— Downes, N. Y. Times 

**The evening's warmest applause went to Isaac Stern, whose master- 

ful reading (of the Tchaikowsky concerto) earned him every second of 

it. A mature instrumentalist and a fine musician. Technically impeccable. 

A pleasure both to watch and to listen.” —Bowles, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


















**A young violinist of immense talenr and artistry. One of the most effortless 
virtuoso techniques before the public today; also one of the most beautiful 
tones. Mr. Stern has enough equipment for himself and plenty besides to give 
away. —Johnson, N. Y. Post 







**One of the country’s rising aces of the bow putin a brilliant session. Gripping tech- 
nic and vitality, glistening style, brain as well as heart. —Biancolli, N.Y. World-Telegram 






**isaac Stern, whose musical maturity and solid technical equipment are familiar quali- 
ties by now, conveyed his superior artistry to an unusually attentive audience. © 


—Berger, N.Y. Sun 
Carnegie Hall Recital, Jan. 14, 1945 


“The right of Isaac Stern to be ranked among the leading violinists of the day was mani- 
fested again. The Mozart was exquisisitely fashioned and one is not apt to hear the Franck 
more handsomely set forth.” —Thompson, N. Y. Sun 
















**“Wealth of temperament and inborn musicianship. Conquered technical problems with virtuosic 


abandon.” —Bohm, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
**One of the most solid and forthright musical talents and one that radiates conviction and vitality. 
My feeling about his inherent greatness is stronger than ever.” —Johnson, N. Y. Post 


“A brilliant recital. A young-mature talent, challenging and remarkably musical.” 
—Bagar, N. Y. World-Telegram 


“Lived up to his already considerable reputation for virtuosity and sound musicianship.” —Hague, PM 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Jan. 13, 1945 


**A memorable performance of the Beethoven concerto. Breath-taking brilliance. Inspired playing.” 
—Martin, Phila. Inquirer 
“Very beautiful violin playing. Poetic instinct, quiet authority combined in an introspective style.”” 
Stine, Phila. Evening Bulletin 





Alexander Zakin 


at the Piano NOW BOOKING FOR 1945-46 


. : Exclusive Management 
Columbia Records HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. + 711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 22, N.Y. 
es Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corporation 
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Another S. HUROK star 
triumphs at the Met! 


ON DEC. 14, 1944... 


**In sixteen seasons, never, never 
so remarkable a first appear- 
ance on the Metropolitan 


29 
stage. ~—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


VICTOR RECORDS 














**Her gifts as vocalist were matched by her histrionic ability in a 
deeply impressive portrayal, projected with the poise of a veteran 


tt} z ch Y artist of the lyric stage.” Straus, N. Y. Times 


**Every qualification essential to a telling portrayal. Not only is 





— apy MissThebom an accomplished cantatrice, she is a skillful actress and 
strikingly handsome as well. Beautiful and mobile countenance.” 

y, Z, A ( Bohm, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
od ( C ' OV *“*An impressive local debut. Won her listeners from the first. Her 


voice is big and warm and sensuous. She uses it with distinction.”” 
Bagar, N. Y. World-Telegram 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


**Blanche Thebom's debut a cheering note at the Met. Her singing 
had color and beauty; she was dignified and convincing. Her 
voice is warm, of wide range and she handled it with assurance.” 
Exclusive Management: Johnson, N. Y. Post 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. **Fine rich contralto with an especially satisfying and _individual 


711 FIFTH AVEN N YORK 22, N.Y. . . 

a top register, a commanding stage presence, and a regal way. 
Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp ; ae . 
Exceptionally handsome looks. Simon, PM 
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(Continued from page 154) 


of the scene which have been the 
subject of unjust valuation. As to this 
he made himself still clearer when, 
in Paris, he shortened the episode, 
eliminating the song of Walther (a 


fine enough thing as such) and thereby 
implicitly indicating how unimportant, 
compared with the drama of the Sang- 
erkrieg, he considered its purely 
melodic features. 

It seems curious to those who have 
lived long with “Tannhauser” and 
have studied it intimately and with an 
open mind, that any body should at 
one time or another have detected 
Italian influences in the opera. Not 
even the least exalted pages have the 
faintest vestige of Italianism about 
them. By such a statement one does 
not pretend to deny that they are oc- 
casionally derivative. But the sources 
of the more reminiscent “Tannhauser” 
pages are to be discovered chiefly in 
Weber and in the work of Marsch- 
ner, and, to a lesser degree, of a Ni- 
colai and a Lortzing, not in Italian 
opera. Americans who have only the 
rarest opportunities to listen to a work 
like “Euryanthe” and none at all to 
acquaint themselves with the compos- 
er of “Hans Heiling” or “Der Vam- 
pyr” can form no opinion of Wagner’s 
real indebtedness to these predecessors 
of his. A passage like the mellifluous 
cantilena of Wolfram in the first act, 
“War’s Zauber, war es reine Macht”, 
which for some reason has been so 
immoderately slandered, is no more 
than a by-product of German roman- 
tic opera of the more middle-class per- 
suasion. Yet there is really nothing 
paltry or debased about it. 


Furthermore, there are things in 
“Tannhauser” that Wagner conveyed 
thither directly or indirectly out of 
his own works. That fine “Pardon” 
theme which is so nobly expanded in 
the third act, comes straight out of 
the convent scene in “Das Liebesver- 
bot”. The weary, sorrow-burdened 
motive of Tannhauser’s penitential 
wanderings, that furnishes the back- 
bone of the Rome narrative, can be 
discovered in its earliest form in the 
Fantasie for Piano, in F sharp minor, 
which he wrote as a student. The 
jubilant stretta melody at the close 
of the first act, “Ha! Jetzt erkenne 
ich sie wieder” (which also forms the 
postlude to Elisabeth’s “Dich Theure 
Halle”) comes from “Die Feen” by 
way of the “Flying Dutchman”. As 
for the outline of the famous march 
and the phrase “Sei mir gegriisst”, 
their origins lie in that song of greet- 
ing Wagner composed in 1844 (in the 
very midst of his “Tannhauser” la- 
bors) to celebrate a homecoming of 
Frederick August of Saxony. 


Mendelssohn’s, Schumann’s Views 


It is related that ~ Mendelssohn, 
upon meeting Wagner a_ short 
time after “Tannhauser” was pro- 
duced, confined his criticism of the 
opera to a remark that “a canon in 
the second act pleased me extremely”. 
The patronizing reference was, of 
course, to the passage “Darf ich auch 
niemals dem Schuld’gen vergeben” in 
the second finale. Significantly enough, 
Mendelssohn chose rather pointedly to 
ignore the very page which Wagner 
declared the most important in the 
whole ensemble, if not in the act— 
Tannhauser’s piercing cry of repent- 
ance “Zum Heil den Siindigen zu 
fiihren”, which immediately precedes 
the brief canon in question. How 
little he understood or appreciated 
the opera he made clear by the 
wretched performance of the Over- 
ture he conducted at the Leipzig Ge- 
wandhaus, which simply augmented 


the crop of Wagner’s detractors in 
that stronghold of artistic conserva- 
tism. 

With Schumann it was rather other- 
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TANNHAUSER—the first 100 years 


wise. The vacillations of that singu- 

larly prophetic spirit in the face of 
this opera belong among the strang- 
est paradoxes of musical criticism. 
Having read the score he wrote to 
Mendelssohn, reproaching Wagner 
with “inability to write even four con- 
secutive bars of beautiful or well made 
music”. He missed in it pure har- 
mony, sound part-writing and found 
the score “even weaker and more 
forced” than “Rienzi”. Then, after 
witnessing a performance, he took 
back many of his objections. “On 
the stage things work out quite dif- 
ferently. I was deeply moved by 
many things”. Properly enough, he 
attributes the power of the new work 
to “a strange magic which overpowers 
our senses.” But fundamentally in- 
capable of judging music that 
transcends his own conceptions of it, 
he presently charges Wagner with be- 
ing “no good musician and lacking 
the sense of form and euphony”. Hav- 
ing delivered himself of this his art- 
ist conscience again troubles him and 
he adds that “one must not estimate 
the work on the strength of a piano 
score”. Still, “dissociated from the 
stage, the music is slight, often ama- 
teurish, empty and disagreeable”. 


It is saddening to reflect that Schu- 
mann never truly made his peace with 
a work whose importance he uneasily 
sensed even behind the barrier of his 
prejudices. Yet three years before he 
died another and a peculiarly lovable 
champion was added to the already 
populous company of Wagner’s fol- 
lowers. This was none other than the 
younger Johann Strauss, than whom 
Wagner was to have few more whole- 
souled adherents to the very end of 
his life. 


Strauss a Champion 


When the publisher sent Strauss a 
score of “Tannhauser” it was as if the 
future composer of the “Blue Danube” 
had suddenly seen a great light. He 
played the opera from start to finish to 
his mother, promptly infecting her 
with his enthusiasm, and firing his 
brothers, Josef and Eduard, with a 
zeal hardly less than his own. He 
took a solemn resolve to serve Wag- 
ner’s cause to the fullest extent of his 
powers despite the limited means at 
his disposal. Not a solitary theatre 
in Vienna had yet lifted a finger on 
behalf of the creator of “Tannhauser”. 
The first Austrian productions of that 
work took place in Graz, in 1854. But 
a year earlier the Viennese had been 
enabled to hear the Pilgrims Chorus 
(and even the introduction to the third 
act of “Lohengrin”) in the Volksgar- 
ten from Strauss’s own orchestra. 


In the Spring of 1854 that tireless 
enthusiast, his players augmented to 
the number of 54, performed at the 
inauguration of the Sophiensaal the 
“Tannhauser” Overture “to the com- 
plete satisfaction of all music lovers”. 
In the Summer of 1855 Strauss an- 
nounced at a “grand festival concert” 
in the Volksgarten such novelties as 
the songs of Wolfram from the first 
and third acts. Obviously, he had 
made some kind of concert arrange- 
ment, though there seems to have been 
a general impression that the playing 
as such was excellent. Strauss in- 
creased his Wagnerian repertoire with 
the march from the second act as well 
as with the prelude to “Lohengrin”, 
so that these and various other num- 
bers grew to be popular favorites of 
the Viennese long before the operas 
as such had been produced among 
them. One periodical, the Blatter fiir 
Musik, Theatre und Kunst, remarked 
in 1856 that it was a singular state of 
things which compelled those Vien- 
nese who desired to acquaint them- 





Johanna Wagner, the First Elisabeth 


selves with the music of masters like 
Wagner and Liszt to patronize the 
concerts of a dance orchestra! 


There are few theatres in the world, 
aside from Bayreuth, where it has 
been possible to hear an integral per- 
formance of “Tannhauser”. Such a 
performance is considerably rarer 
than, for instance, an uncut “Ring” or 
an unabbreviated “Meistersinger” or 
“Tristan”. It is not easy to explain 
why this should be, for by Wagnerian 
standards “Tannhauser” is not an un- 
commonly long opera. Altogether, it 
is not past belief that Wagner himself 
is partly responsible. From the very 
first he had had trouble with singers 
who were unequal to the problems he 
set them. For the sake of his niece, 
Johanna Wagner, the original Elisa- 
beth, a gifted but immature and inex- 
perienced young artist, he found him- 
self driven to omit 44 bars of the 
Prayer, beginning “Wenn je, in thor 
gem Wahn befangen”. They form the 
most original and striking passage of 
the number and there is reason to be- 
lieve that they were precisely what 
Schumann had .in mind when he spoke 
of the “Tannhauser” music as “forced.” 


For years, on the slightest provoca- 
tion, opera houses were in the habit 
of leaving them out—a practice long 
common at our. own Metropolitan. 
Another cut at which the composer 
had winked was’ Venus’s “Was muss 
ich héren? Welch ein Sang!” and 
the second strophe of Tannhauser’s 
Hymn to Venus on the occasions when 
he found«the tenor unequal to the ex- 
ertions of that song. Nothing less than 
a sin against the Holy Ghost, how- 
ever, is any effort to suppress Tann- 
hauser’s- “Zum Heil den Siindigen zu 
fiihren”, an. episode so indispensible 
that, to make sure of its effect, Wag- 
ner first.counselled the suppression of 
its choral; background and endéd by 
striking it, for good and all, from the 
score, _~- 


Yet we have heard innumerable 
“Tannhausers” at the Metropolitan 
and elsewhere without this powerful 
page. Would that its restoration had 
been. followed by that of the first-and 
secorid finales entire! The former, to 
be sure, is decorative though no less 
esséatial to the symmetry of the scene. 
But the latter is dramatically.as well 
as structurally cumulative and the act 
can never produce, without it, the same 
smashing emotional effect. Only one 


who has had the opportunity to con- 
sider the working of Wagner’s design 
in the ‘fillness of itS conception can 












Josef Tichatschek, the First Tannhauser 


éver rightly appreciate what an enor- 
mity the blue pencil of a director is 
here capable of perpetrating. 

No conductor would ever dream of 
shortening, let alone of omitting, “Dich 
Theure Halle’, the march, the Pil- 
grims Chorus, the “Song to the Eve- 
ning Star”, But where, outside of the 
Festspielhaus on the hill, is the con- 
ductor who would venture to give in 
its entirety the love duet of Elisabeth 
with the returning Tannhauser? This 
does not refer to the few words inter- 
jected, in the original version, by Wol- 
fram, but to that middle part, some 49 
bars long, from “Dem neu erkannten 
Leben” to “Von Wonneglanz geben”. 
Nowhere except in Bayreuth does the 
writer recall a solitary “Tannhauser” 
performance in which it figured. Its 
loss, to be sure, is not an irremediable 
deprivation, like virtually every other 
cut habitually practiced on Wagner’s 
scores. Still, it would be interesting 
to know just why there is such a pre- 
vailing unanimity about making it. 
For the passage is not especially diffi- 
cult neither does it consume any ap- 
preciable time. 


The whole duet, by the way, is one 
of those rare Wagnerian episodes (one 
might even add the only love duet in 
Wagner) about which commentators 
have had as good as nothing to say. 
One always carries away an inescapa- 
ble impression that it is the one inci- 
dent of the second act which did not 
engage the composer’s interest. Sav- 
ing comparisons, it reminds one of the 
duet “O namenlose Freude” in “Fi- 
delio” rubbed through the sieve of 
Weber. Only it lacks the ecstatic 
transport of Beethoven’s duo and 
seems afflicted, instead, with an em- 
barrassed sense of operatic convention, 
a cut and dried quality that robs it of 
truly spontaneous emotion. Some- 
how Wagner does not seem to have 
thought of Elisabeth in the traditional 
terms of operatic love. Her function 
lay elsewhere, for which reason the 
brief duet invariably appears to be a 
casual gesture. Its comparative pal- 
lor subtly attests the truth of Wag- 
ner’s artistic instincts. The confron- 
tation of Senta and the Dutchman 
struck more responsive chords in the 
depths of his soul. 


It is unfortunate that people have so 
long taken “Tannhauser” for granted. 
By this supercilious attitude they have 
grown insensitive to its place and sig- 
nificance in the ripening of Wagner’s 
stylistic traits and expressive faculties. 
Not alone do they neglect to estimate 
it against the background of its times 
but, by viewing it through eyes that 
have beheld the splendors of “Tris- 
tan”, the “Ring” and “Parsifal”, they 


~~ (Continwed-on page 218) 
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for his brutal behavior the con 


tempt of Bianca and the people. 
Brigitta is secretly married to Sor- 
of the 
with the 


French. In the mountains Sormano 
and Giuseppe unite in their common 
hatred for Rivoli and the chorus 
sings the oath with them. Three 
cannon shots herald the approaching 
French. Suddenly a pilgrim choir 
appears bearing Brigitta’s corpse 
while in the city below Rivoli’s 
wedding is being prepared. Giu- 
seppe is taken prisoner and con- 
demned to death as a traitor. Bianca, 
however, wins mercy for him from 
her father when she promises in 
spite of everything to wed Rivoli. 
Through a trick of disguise Giu- 
seppe manages to escape from pris- 
on. But Bianca has already com- 
mitted suicide rather than marry 
Rivoli. Sormano kills Rivoli and 
Giuseppe falls by the first shot fired 
by the advancing French. 


mano who, as leader Italian 


partisans, is in contact 


The political background of this 
bloody story is not explored. Giu- 
seppe first throws in his lot with 
the French, then later—we are not 
told why—‘“turns repentant to the 
king’s banner and seeks upon the 
bloody fields for death, his only 
joy.” The youthful Wagner con- 
centrates his efforts on the very 
complicated action, the flowing 
verse and rhyme scheme, soldier 
songs and people’s choruses, with- 


out providing any political or psy- 


chological motivation for the ac- 
involved. 
The romantic had ob- 
viously attracted Kittl as well. The 
spirit of his 


tions of the characters 


convention 
revolutionary soldier 
“oath” 
be revealed and underlined by the 
that 


and choruses were only to 


atmosphere of year of 
1848. 

Kittl composed the 
visible enthusiasm and the first per- 


revo- 
lution, 


work with 
formance in Prague on February 
19, 1848, was an overwhelming suc- 
cess. This success continued and in 
the days of the following June when 
Prague was caught up in the wave 
of anti-Hapsburg revolution Kittl’s 
flaming march was instantly seized 
upon by the revolutionary Prague 
Legion and sung and played again 
and again. Later on the opera was 
given in Frankfurt, Graz and other 
cities, then finally in 1886 in Ham- 
burg. 

After the revolution in Prague 
had been bloodily suppressed and 
the city returned to some measure 
of quiet, Wagner, on his way from 
Vienna to Dresden in July of 1848 
again came to Prague, “where | 
saw my old friend Kittl, still terri- 
fied by what had happened. He be- 
lieved he personally had _ incited 
these events through some of the 
music he had composed to my 
libretto, ‘The French Before Nice’, 
from which a sort of revolutionary 
song apparently grew very popu- 
lar.” 





Wagner— Librettist for OTHERS 


Later on Kittl composed two 
other operas which failed to find 
the success of his first. His “Hunt” 


1838, 


came a well loved concert piece and 


Symphony of however, be- 


found its way after its first per- 
formances by Spohr in Cassel and 
by Mendelssohn in Leipzig into all 
the concert halls of Europe. In 
spite of a certain reflection of the 
Mendelssohnian romanticism Kittl’s 
music shows a degree of individual- 
ity which reveals itself in discerning 
taste and plastic handling as well 
as some originality in the melodies 
and piquant rhythms. A certain 
sobriety of sentiment together with 
measured nobility of expression 
lends a personal note. 

Romantic influences and deep 
admiration for Wagner form the 
only bond between Kittl and Bella, 
but aside from representing two dif- 
ferent generations they were unlike 
in personality and in destiny. The 
first was a stormy, epicurean ro- 
mantic of international tendency, 
who met a very sad end; the latter 
a modest local product with patri- 
archal overtones but possessing 
basic significance for his own small 
group. 

Before the first World War Bella 
was a forgotten name, referred to 
merely for historical reasons. At 
that time he lived in Sibin or Klaus- 
enburg in Transylvania, far from 
his Slovakian homeland. People 
knew that in his youth he had as- 
sociated with Smetana, Dvorak and 






other famous musicians and that he 


had left home later on. When the 
war was over friends recalled the 
nearly forgotten eighty-year-old 
composer and persuaded him to re- 


turn. It was slowly perceived that 
his role in Slovakian music was 
much the same as Smetana’s in 


Czech music. But this recognition 
came too late. 

Sella was born in the Slovak city 
of Sv. Mikulas and was destined for 
the Church. He studied Catholic 
theology and under the guidance of 
the Czech professor Leopold Dvorak 
at the Latin School in Levoca he 
already began to compose in his 
self-taught manner short pieces and 
hymns. In Vienna where he fin- 
ished his theological studies he be- 
came a pupil of Preyer and Sechter. 
During the following years he de- 
voted himself to his spiritual career 
and lived from 1865 in Banska Bys- 
trica in Slovakia. His musical in- 
terests brought him frequently to 
Prague where Ludevit Prochazka, 
composer, critic, and systematic dis- 
coverer of new talent, spurred him 
on to further activities in the com- 
position of music with a national- 
istic slant. Bella went on to write 
songs and choruses for Slovakian 
texts. He created harmonic set- 
tings for folk songs and with all 
this continued his church music. As 
choir master of the Kremnica Ca- 
thedral he began in 1869 to organ- 
ize local musical life, forming a 
choir and orchestra with which he 
gave large concerts, presenting can- 
tatas, masses and symphonies. 
Through letters he maintained a 
steady contact with Czech com- 
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America’s Leading Negro Singing Actress 





AS THE UNFORGETTABLE “CARMEN” OF CARMEN JONES 


"Muriel Rahn's 'Carmen' is excellent, sensuous, 
seductive and accomplished in song." 
Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 


AND IN CONCERT— 


“One of the rarely beautiful voices of this 


generation." 
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Cecil Smith, Chicago Tribune 
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Making 
Masical 
History 


Fort Wayne, Ind., News-Sentinel 
Jan. 25, 1944 

It is easier to sense the great- 
ness of Mr. Hayes’ singing than to 
set forth a comprehensive analysis 
of his extraordinary ability. Words 
can express and give emphasis to 
many things; but can they ever 
describe adequately the edification 
one feels when listening to artistry 
as chaste, as refined, as choice, as 
noble and as masterful as that of 
the renowned Negro tenor? 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
May 23, 1944 
By MAX de SCHAUENSEE 
The reactions of the audience 
were completely understandable, 
for Mr. Hayes is one of the great- 
est vocal artists of our time, a re- 
citalist of unique quality. 


Toronto, Can., Daily Star 
May 1, 1944 
He sang as one having authority 
—of hard, researching discipline 


on a great art of which he made 
his voice the revelation. 


Des Moines, la., Register 
Novy. 2, 1944 
A musical and poetic nature of 
the rarest sensibility. 


La Grande, Ore., Observer 
Jan. 29, 1944 


CAPACITY CROWD APPLAUDS 
TENOR ROLAND HAYES AT 
CONCERT HERE 


At the end of the concert a sus- 
tained ovation of five minutes 
length brought him before the 
audience for several curtain calls. 


TWO APPEARANCES IN 
ROYAL ALBERT 
HALL, LONDON 


And Recital at National Art Gal- 
lery, London, with Dame 
Myra Hess 
The London Daily Express 
Sept. 29, 1943 

He delighted the audience 
. his voice has a fine, spun silk 
quality ... 


Colorado Springs Gazette 
Transcendent artistry. 


Los Angeles Times 


His artistry 
spired alike. 


and sincerity in- 


Spokane Daily Chronicle 


A great singer and a great mu- 
sician. 





ROLAND HAYES 


TENOR 





Loyalty to and admiration for Roland Hayes by international 
audiences has played a prominent part in his enduring success 


as a concert artist. 


When a mere lad, Roland Hayes made his first New York 
appearance at Aeolian Hall, New York City, in the year 1917, 
he was greeted by a capacity audience. 

Among the great overflow audience of music lovers that 
attended his concert in Carnegie Hall, October 15, 1944, were 
to be found many (with a touch of grey in their hair) now 
eminent musicians, successful college presidents, bankers, law- 
yers, doctors and high officials in the Army and Navy. They 
had brought their families that their children might hear, as 
well as benefit by, the great artistry of this, their favorite 


singer. 


The concert was not only an ovation and a reunion, but was 
besides one of the most moving tributes ever accorded a 


master of vocal art. 








San Francisco News 
It transcends all physical limita- 
tions, penetrates far below the 
surface of text and music to find 
the true essence of the composer’s 
work and then projects that es- 
sence with as much inspiration as 
if he had just discovered it anew 
and felt impelled to share its 

beauty with all who listen. 


Portiand Oregonian 
He makes each composition a 
living, moving and memorable 
creation in tone, mood and idea. 


Minneapolis Morning Tribune 

A recital by Roland Hayes is a 
sure guarantee that one will hear 
some of the sincerest, most un- 
affected singing being done today. 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT ROLAND HAYES 
Demeter Zachareff 


25 Huntington Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 





Season 
After 


Season 


RECITAL AT 
SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
Mar. 23, 1944 


Warren Storey Smith in the 
Boston Post 


When it comes to what is 
called interpretation, he is still un- 
surpassed ...the air was tense 


with excitement 


Rudolph Elie, Jr. in the 
Boston Herald 


His clarity of diction and his 
conviction in the singing combine 
to produce an unforgettable im- 
pression. 

Winthrop P. Tryon in the 
Christian Science Monitor 

What listeners heard was Mr. 

Hayes interpreting melodies of 


various types and schools in a 
style out of ordinary classification 

. he gives them depth, reach 
and perspective. 


N. Y. Times, Oct. 16, 1944 


RFCITAL BY HAYES 
DELIGHTS AUDIENCE 


Traditional, Modern and Negro 
Songs Given With Artistry in 
Crowded Carnegie Hall 





By OLIN DOWNES 


Sut he is. never less than an 
artist, a musician, an interpreter 
of poetry. His Schubert group 


was unforgettable for tonal beauty 
and poetic illusion; for sentiment 
that never was affected or exag- 
gerated, and a simplicity that few 
singers attain. 


Harriet Johnson in the N. Y. Post 
Oct. 16, 1944 
Extraordinary 


munication. 
projection, 


power of com- 
Finished technique of 


Oscar Thompson in the N. Y. Sun 
Oct. 16, 1944 
We His voice was clear. 
He phrased and enunciated taste- 
fully. 


New York Herald-Tribune 
Oct. 16, 1944 
The full voice is powerful and 
rich in tone, and the mezza-voce 
has an extraordinary flexibility 
and accuracy of pitch. 


The Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch 
Nov. 5, 1944 

His understanding of text and 
music, his sensitive appreciation 
and command of his own vocal re- 
sources are so complete and so 
delicately balanced that his sing- 
ing has to it an inevitability that 
leaves no room for question. 


Detroit Free Press 
May 7, 1944 
HAYES MAKES HIT IN CITY 


A performance of matchless 
beauty and flawless interpretation. 
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Wagner 


(Continued from page 190) 
posers including Liszt and Remenyi. 

in 1873 Bella actually met Sme- 
tana in rrague. The latter played 
for him parts of his latest operas. 
Bella wrote: “From this visit 
which made me recognize Smetana’s 
true greatness | carried away with 
me as spiritual enrichment the con- 
viction of the rightness of modern 
opera’s tendency, revealed to me 
so stirringly by Smetana himself. 
Nationalistic works must also be 
presented in this fashion if they 
are not to lag behind other con- 
temporary composition as works ot 
art.” 

We have no evidence at the mo- 
ment that Bella ever met Wagner 
personally. In any case he prob- 
ably obtained his permission to com- 
pose music for Wagner’s youthful 
effort, “Wayland The Smith”. 

Bella’s first sketches for this 
music date back to the 1870’s but 
it was not completed until years 
later. In 1881 Bella, for unknown 
reasons, quit the Catholic church, 
embraced Protestantism and moved 
to Sibin where for forty years he 
held the post of town band master 
and regenschori and where, in ad- 
dition to symphonic and chamber 
music works he completed his op- 
era. Later on he wrote a second 
opera, “Jaroslav”, based on a Czech 
text, and a symphonic poem, “Fate 
and the Ideal”, in the manner of 
Liszt. Neither work, however, 
achieved the historic significance of 
his music for Wagner’s book. 
Wagner’s original Wayland text 


Librettist for Others 


differs essentially in style and ex- 
pression from “Bianca and Giu- 
seppe”. It is conceived rather in 
the dramatic manner of 1849-1850. 
Some dialogues are fully developed, 
others merely sketched. The metre, 
the use of alliteration, the wealth 
of symbolic names and motivation, 
the sharp division between good and 
evil and glorification of the nordic 
hero all foreshadow the later “Ring 
of the Nibelungs”. 

It is almost impossible to outline 
the plot briefly, overloaded as it 
is with symbols and intrigues. It 
is derived from the Germanic Way- 
land saga, but already contains a 
striking prophecy of Wagner’s 
“Ring” ideology. Three brothers, 
Wayland the smith, Eigel the hunts- 
man and Helferich the physician 
represent the principle of the vir- 
tuous German hero. They are des- 
cendants of Wiking and their enemy 
is the evil Neiding, king of the 
Niars. As Wayland is forging an 
artful sword against Neiding there 
comes to him Schwanhilde, a swan 
maiden who has been wounded in 
flight by the Niars. She finds sanc- 
tuary with him and entrusts to him 
her flying robe and the victor’s ring 
which “lends the woman love’s 
magic, the man the conqueror’s 
power”. But Bathilde, Neiding’s 
daughter, steals the ring. Neiding’s 
marshall, Gram, and his henchmen 
attack Wayland but are routed by 
the three brothers. Wayland, bent 
on vengeance, steals unrecognized 
into Neiding’s court where Bathilde 
and Gram together weave a web 


vi love and intrigue against him. 
Wayland’s brothers come as mes- 
sengers from Rothar to declare war 
on Neiding and there follows a dia- 
logue which shows how well Wag- 
ner, a century ago, understood the 
German “leader” mentality. The 
brothers ask: ““Who gave thee the 
power to be king in the Northland ?” 
“Free men chose me as their 
prince,” answers Neiding. And the 
brothers reply: “We know how you 
made yourself the chosen one. 
Through trickery and betrayal you 
set the free men against one an- 
other, till they forced themselves 
to serve you. Too late they re- 
pented their foolishness.” 

War is inevitable. Gram is named 
by Neiding to lead his army against 
Rothar. Wayland recognizes him 
and kills him. But to Neiding Way- 
land is far too skillful a maker of 
weapons to lose. He orders merely 
“that the tendons of his feet be 
pierced that he may not escape.” 
The crippled Wayland then forges 
his masterpiece, wings to fly away 
with: “Oh, could I but lift myself 
from the earth which my feet tread 
only with pain and shameful weak- 
ness. The need begets the wings 
and fills my mind with eagerness !”’ 
Thus sings Wayland, Siegfried’s 
forerunner. 

Bathilde, greedy for love and 
power, betrays herself by the stolen 
ring and confesses her love to Way- 
land. He repulses her and advises 
her to wed Rothar. From the air 
above he hears Schwanhilde’s call: 
“Mighty man, thou hast sent me 
into the free air, how shall I ever 
flee from thee?” With his fire he 
leaves the smithy in flames and 


soars high on his wings as Rothar 
enters .Neiding’s land as its con- 


queror. So the piece ends, with a 
glimpse of Rothar’s marriage to 
Bathilde and “the vengeance of the 
tree smith and the end of his en- 
slavement”’, as Wagner himself re- 
marked. 

It is scant wonder that Bella’s 
composing, like that of the greater 
number of his contemporaries, was 
overshadowed by Wagner’s manner 
of expression. The opera would 
surely have aroused more attention 
if it had been produced immediately 
after it was written. But through 
an unfortunate combination of po- 
litical and personal happenings it 
remained unproduced for decades 
and when it finally was presented 
its time was already over. It was 
first produced in 1926 after more 
than forty years. The text was 
adapted by Oskar Schlemm and 
given, in its Slovakian translation 
by V. Roy, in Bratislava. 

Bella’s opera was an attempt to 
create a new synthesis of the ex- 
amples of Wagner, Liszt, and above 
all Smetana. In spite of its stylis- 
tic dependence the work is effective 
in its youthful dramatic conception 
although the new Slovak generation 
had long since turned its back on 
Wagner. 

At 90 Bella still composed songs, 
choruses and cantatas to Slovak 
texts, was highly honored in 
Czechoslovakia and given an hon- 
orary doctorate by Comenius Uni- 
versity in Bratislava. He died at 
the ripe age of 93, an honest worker 
in the narrow field of a small people 
whom he helped to lead from na- 
tional suppression to new horizons. 



















Baldwin Piano — Victor Records 


“Jeanne Behrend 


"Her technical mastery is unquestionable." 
—Francis Perkins, New York Herald Tribune 
























"She is a tone colorist par excellence." 
—Joseph Maerz, Macon Telegraph 


"An artist of the first rank." 


idioms. 





pianist, belongs to the coterie 
4% of the few” —THE WASHINGTON STAR, D. Cc. 


—Henry Pleasants, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


"She has that remarkable weaving quality peculiar to the 
playing of first rate musicians." 
—The Charlotte, N. C., News 


"Miss Behrend played with great technical resource, 

fine musical insight and the recreative imagination re- 

quired for the discovery and exploitation of new pianistic 
She is a stimulating artist." 

—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Washington, D. C., Times, 


"If there were a concert equivalent of the Hollywood 
‘Oscars’, one should be given to Jeanne Behrend." 
—Robert A. Simon, New Yorker 


December 4, 1944 
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202 Professional Building 
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Concert Management William L. Stein, Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, Presents for Season of 1945-46 





Hayward's robust tenor with its definite Latin 
quality reminded one of Caruso and Gigli... . 
SO. NORWALK (CONN.) SENTINEL 


Thomas Hayward is everything a romantic 

operetta hero should be. His voice is excel- 

lent and his enunciation good... . 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD, Feb., 1945 


Mr. Hayward is a fine tenor who can act.... 
DAILY OKLAHOMAN, Jan., 1945 





THOMAS * * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * TENOR 











AUDREY BOWMAN Freoerick LECHNER 


Dramatic Soprano Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSN. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSN. BOSTON SYMPHONY - N. Y. PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 
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(Original cast) 


“ROSALINDA”- > OPER: “SMR, STRAUSS GOES TO BOSTON” 
(New Opera Company) ~ } : : > ee Felix Brentano Production) 


STREET -. NEW YORK'I9, N.Y. 
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* KOTLARSKY 


Brilliant New York Recital 
Evokes Rare Acclaim of Press 


“Mr. KOTLARSKY'S exceptional control of color 
and rich imagination reaches heights of expressiveness 
the majority of interpreters strive for in vain .. . 
striking differentiation in style . . . keen sense of 
structural patterning . . . wide dynamic range .. . a 
tone capable of an uncommon wealth of nuances.” 

—NOEL STRAUS, TIMES, NOV. 16, 1944 


“PIANISTS of Mr. Kotlarsky's stamp are rare. Not 
many bring the breadth of vision, the poetic insight 
and the technical command of their instrument essen- 
tial to a just realization of the composer's ideas as did 
he ... blend of elan and whimsicality . . . intensity and 
inwardness . . . unerring understanding and unfailing 
accuracy ... tonally exquisite." 

—J. D. BOHM, HERALD TRIBUNE, NOV. 16, 1944 
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Carueeine ASPINALL 


Lyric Soprano 
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Evisasets Aun BOLLINGER 


Soprano 






UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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LOUISE MEISZNER 


IS A NATURAL PIANIST - A BORN ONE 


possessing an enviable technique and as debonair a manner as 
you'll find among veterans. 


New York World-Telegram 


played with excellent technique and eloquence. 


New York Times, Dec. 19, 1944 


exhibited a facility, determination, and a musical flair that 


should carry her far. 
New York Sun, Dec. 19, 1944 


She has tone, rhythm, incisive brilliance. . . . Her playing was 
clean, distinguished and exciting. Chicago Sun 


Her playing has scope, power and depth, as well as brilliance. 
The Indianapolis News, Feb. 23, 1944 


displayed a brilliant technique and a sensitivity and expressive- 
ness that made her performance most gratifying. 


The Chautauquan Daily, Aug. 9, 1944 


an amazingly good pianist. 
The Indianapolis News, Jan. 27, 1945 
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Stewart Plays As 


Soloist-Conductor 


Piatigorsky and Tourel 
Appear — National Sym- 
phony Performs 


BaLTIMoRE—The concert of | the 
3altimore Symphony given Jan. 17 at 
the Lyric before a capacity audience 
presented Reginald Stewart as both 
conductor and soloist in the Rachman- 
inoff C minor Concerto. With tech- 
nical control, agility and clarity of 
tone and individual reading given to 
the sentimental content of the work, 
Mr. Stewart gained the esteem of his 
audience. After the intermission May- 
or Theodore R. McKeldin appeared 
on the stage and read a testimonial of 
appreciation of Mr. Stewart’s work 
with the orchestra and his general 
services to the cause of music in this 
city. Mr. Stewart responded gracious- 
ly and emphasized his intention to 
continue the ideals for further cultural 
musical development in this city. 

The entire program was Russian, 
dedicated to the furthering of friend- 
ship between the two countries at the 
request of the National Council of 
American Soviet Friendship. The rest 
of the program consisted of the Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff “Russian Easter” and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 

At the Jan. 10 program Gregor Pi- 
atigorsky, cellist, presented the Boc- 
cherini and the Schumann Concertos. 
Mr. Stewart’s reading of Ravel’s 
“Daphnis and Chloe” was of colorful 
interest. 

The Symphony presented the first 
of a series of Saturday afternoon 
broadcasts on Jan. 20 from the audi- 
torium of the Polytechnic Institute at 
3 p.m. The program consisted of Mr. 
Stewart's arraneement of Bach's “Lit 


tle Fugue” in G minor, “Russian 
taster” and the Fourth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky. The series will continue 
for four Saturday after- 
noons. 

At the concert given for the De- 
partment of Municipal Music on Jan. 
21 the orchestra added Peter War- 
lock’s “Capriol” Suite as a novelty to 
the program, which included the 
“Meistersinger” Overture, Brahms’s 
Second Symphony and Enesco’s “Rou- 
manian” Rhapsody. This program was 
repeated on Jan. 24 having, in addi- 
tion, a new score by Mary Howe, 
titled “Stars”. Jennie Tourel, mezzo 
soprano, was the soloist. 

Apart from its regular subscription 
program, the National Symphony, 
Hans Kindler, conductor, presented an 
additional program at the Lyric Jan. 
23. This concert gave the audience 
abundant amusement through the ap- 
pearance of Oscar Levant as soloist. 
His reading of the Grieg Concerto 
amused the audience. Dr. Kindler gave 
a vivid reading to the Tchaikovsky 
Symphony No. 4 and to Gershwin’s 
item “Summertime” he lent dignified 
stature. The concert concluded with 
a lilting interpretation of a Strauss 
waltz. 


successi ve 


FrANz C. BoRNSCHEIN 





Baltimore Enjoys 
Varied Recitals 


Brailowsky, Brownlee, Pro Arte 
Quartet and All-Girl Orchestra 
Appear 
BALtTIMorE.—Alexander _ Brailow- 
sky, pianist, gave the seventh Friday 
afternoon Artist recital at Peabody on 
Jan. 12. The program was presented 
in superlative style, artistry and tech- 
nical skill. The eighth Peabody re- 
cital was given by John Brownlee, 
with Archie Black as accompanist. 
The singer’s personality and pleasing 


ROYALTY ATTENDS MONTREAL CONCERT 
His Excellency the Governor General of Canada and Her Royal Highness, the 
Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, Were Present Recently at Les Concerts Sym- 
phoniques Given by Montreal's Senior Orchestra. (Left to Right) Jean C. Lallemand, 
President of the Orchestra; Vladimir Goldschmann, Conductor; Mrs. Perrault, of the 


Board of Directors; Marcel 


Grandjany, 


Harpist; the Princess Altice, and the 


Governor General 


PY 


presentations gained the approval of 
the large audience, especially in his 
group of songs by contemporary com- 
posers, 

The Pro Arte Quartet, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, through the co- 
operation of the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation of the Library 
of Congress, presented the first of 
three programs on Jan. 18 at the 
North Hall of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music. The program began 
with Arnold Schénberg’s Quartet Op. 


HUCUUONETOONDDU ON NDDONOLOGNENEOONNERDOANEAGAUNNNONE CULE NUnenintEL 


aunenneniens TY Henn LEE “ 


30, which was followed by Malipiero’s 
“Rispetti e Strambotti”. The program 
concluded with Mozart's Quartet in 
D. 

The Baltimore Music Club gave its 
members entertainment with a miscel- 
leaneous program Jan. 13 at Pratt 
Library Auditorium. Club artists ap- 
pearing were Ruth H. Schaffer, Dor- 
othy Dittmar and Anthony Scott. 
George Bolek and Sarah Stulman 
Zierler were the accompanists. 

_. Be. 
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Maria MAYHOFF Contralto 


Formerly VIENNA 


Leading contralto of New Orleans Opera House Associa- 


tion Presentations 1943-44-45. 


Auditorium. 


Open air and Municipal 


CARMEN 


June 27, 1943, Times- 
Picayune, 8. A. Trufant, 
Jr. The magnificent 
singing of Maria May- 
hoff in the title role. 
...+-And America has 
probably found another 
fine Carmen in Maria 
Mayhoff. Singing with a 
depth and a range of 
voice and dramatic talent 
seldom required in all 
romantic opera. Miss 
Mayhoff fully arose to 
the demands of her diffi- 
cult role and received 
the unstinted applause 
of her audience. 


New Orleans States, 
June 26, 1943 — Maria 
Mayhoff is a _ contralto 
with a fine full emotional 
voice sung Carmen with 
spirit . . . she bewitched 
the audience and Don 
Jose. 


Le Courrier de la Nou- 
velle Orleans, 14 Julliet, 
1943 “Opera Carmen” 
. . . Le chant ensorcelant 
et magnifique de Maria 
Mayhoff accompagnee de 
beau volume de veix de 
notre produit local, 
Sydney Rayner, capitiva 
le public. . . . Melle. 
Mayhoff renplit parfaite- 
ment sen role, et fit une 
adorable Carmen, et fut 
couverte d’applaudisse- 
ments. . . . Une belle 
representation de Carmen 
pour la secende fois fut 
offerte aux patrons de l'art theatral 
dans notre ville, Vendred: soir. 


Times-Picayune, November 15, 1944— 
The highlight of the evening was the 
beautiful love song. It literally brought 
down the house. Any audience any- 
where would have been glad to hear 
this song. . . . And Miss Mayhoff with 
her beautiful voice was simply a woman 
and her acting and singing melted in 
the mood of passionate avowal . . . her 
Carmen approached the topmost. 


iL. TROVATORE 


The Times-Picayune, July—5,000 Or- 
leanians applaud “Il Trovatore,” by S. 
A. Trufant, Jr. Special mention must 
go to Maria Mayhoff, Contralto, as 
Azucena, the gypsy, who lived up to 
her great promise given in her pre- 
ceding role, Carmen. A deep and true 
alto voice with a fine range in the lower 
register, coupled with dramatic power. 
Miss Mayhoff gave a splendid interpre- 
tation of her role. 


The New Orleans Item, March 4, 1944 
~~ The role of Azucena gave Maria 
Mayhoff the best opportunity she has 
had this season to display the rich 
beauty of her voice, particularly in its 
emotionally strong lower register. It 
was a pleasure to hear her. 


New Orleans States, March 4, 1944— 
Maria Mayhoff scored again in her por- 
trayal of Azucena. The vitality and 
realism of her superb acting, the full 
richness of her resonant tones, the 
flexibility and shading of her voice won 
distinctive praise as the triumph of the 
performance. 


AIDA 


New Orleans States, November 3, 1944 
— Miss Mayhoff, deep, mellow con- 
tralto ... 


Times-Picayune, November 3, 1944— 
Maria Mayhoff as the jealous princess 
brought to this highly dramatic voice 
her finely magnificent voice and depth 
of histrionic feeling . . . particularly in 
the duet with Aida where the two 
women discover their contending love 
. . » her performance was nothing short 
of inspiring. 


Le Courrier de la Nouvelle Orleans, 
November—Maria Mayhoff, qui recut 
de notre public une sincere ovation, 
Melle. Mayhoff est une actrice con- 
somme, et joint un joli physique au 
charme de sa belle voix, a elle, revient 
tous les honneurs de cette belle piece. 


Addresses: 


100 Riverside Dr., N. Y. 24, N. Y. 


524 Royal St., New Orleans, La. 

















Szell Conducts 


Boston Series 


Still Work Is Given First 
Local Hearing — Posselt 
Plays 


Boston.—George Szell, familiar 
name to the Saturday afternoon radio 
patrons of the Metropolitan Opera, 
returned to Boston for a second sea- 
son as guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony beginning Jan. 19. 

Mr. Szell’s first pair of Friday- 
Saturday concerts were conducted on 
Jan. 19-20. The program included Wil- 
liam Grant Still’s “In Memoriam: The 
Colored Soldiers Who Died for 
Democracy,” (First performance in 
Boston) ; Smetana’s “From Bohemia’s 
Meadows and Forests,” Symphonic 
Poem; Lalo’s Spanish Symphony for 
Violin and Orchestra, and Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 4. 

This was the first time that Mr. 
Still had been represented upon the 
programs of this orchestra. The piece 
is a sincere and genuine tribute to 
those negroes who have paid the 
supreme sacrifice. Mr. Szell and the 
orchestra gave the work a beautiful 
performance. 

The Lalo item had not been heard 
at these concerts since 1924. Ruth 
Posselt, the soloist, played the work 
with a depth of feeling which indicated 
an enormous stride forward in inter- 
pretation during the past two years. 
Her rather small tone is, however, of 
appealing sweetness and her surety of 
intonation is a model. The orchestra 
and conductor were on their mettle, 
and come in for a share of the ovation 
which was accorded the soloist. 

Mr. Szell’s reading of the simple 
Smetana melodies was straightforward 
and unembellished. The Brahms Sym- 
phony was given a more stylistic treat- 
ment than seemed compatible with the 
text, but it was not without its fine 
moments, even though it was not great 
Brahms. The audience applauded the 
performance with great cordiality. 

On Jan. 26 and 27, Mr. Szell of- 
fered a first performance in Boston 
of Hindemith’s Symphonic Metamor- 
phosis of Themes by Weber, a work 
which immediately caught the fancy 
of the Friday afternoon patrons. This 
program opened with the Haydn Sym- 
phony in C, Op. 97. It is a piquant 
and charming work and it is difficult 
to see why it has remained so long 
unplayed here. Mr. Szell brought for- 
ward its good points in a thoroughly 
musician-like manner. 

The final item on the program was 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 2. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 


Boston A cclaims 
Ellabelle Davis 


Recitalists Include Camberos, 
Girouard, Borovsky, Weiser and 
Others 


Boston.—One of the thrills of the 
season so far has been the recital 
in Jordan Hall of Ellabelle Davis, 
Negro soprano, on Jan. 23. She was 
assisted by Alfred Krips, a first vio- 
linist of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, whose sympathetic obbligatos 
enhanced her singing. 

Miss Davis won her vocal spurs 
in her first sdbng, Lully’s “Bois Epais”, 
and from then on through an ex- 
acting program comprising songs and 
arias by Handel, Mozart and Weber, 
a group by Hugo Wolf, some exqui- 
site songs by Fauré and Duparc and 
a group of spirituals, she gave us 
some of the most beautiful singing 
which has been heard in this city in 
many a day. 

Nota Camberos, Greek soprano, has 
made her Boston debut in Jordan 
Hall, singing a varied program on the 


evening of Jan. 25, to the accompani- 
ments of Martin Rich. Her voice 
is of pleasant quality and fairly wide 
in range, but she has not yet learned 
the art of differentiating styles nor 
has she yet penetrated to the heart 
of the songs she essays. Her most 
satisfying work of the evening was 
in Grieg’s “Ein Schwan”, the “Ave 
Maria” from Verdi’s “Otello” and 
the Lullabye by Petridis. A very re- 
sponsive audience gave Miss Cam- 
beros warm applause. 

Camille Girouard, baritone, with 
Alice Girouard providing expert ac- 
companiments, has been heard in re- 
cital in Jordan Hall on Jan. 17, in 
a program which included items by 
Handel, Aubert, Hahn, Poulenc, 
Ravel, Hazel Draper (who was pres- 
ent), Kountz, Griffes, Walther and 
Barnett. The outstanding item on 
his program was “An die Ferne Ge- 
liebte” by Beethoven, quite artistically 
sung by Mr. Girouard. A _ friendly 
audience gave the singer cordial and 
spontaneous applause throughout the 
evening. 

Alexander Borovsky, pianist, has 
played a return engagement at Jor- 
dan Hall, offering works by Bach, 
Scriabine, Lourie, Beethoven and Stra- 
vinsky. Bernhard Weiser, pianist, has 
also appeared in Jordan Hall in re- 
cital offering the Bach-D’Albert Pas- 
sacaglia and Fugue, Prokofieff Son- 
ata, Op. 83, a Chopin group and mis- 
cellany by Khatchatourian, Granados, 
Ravel and others. 

The Harvard-Radcliffe choral 
forces, combined under the direction 
of G. Wallace Woodworth, to give a 
beautiful concert in the Victory ser- 
ies at the Boston Art Museum during 
one of the worst blizzards of the 
season. An amazingly good sized 
audience applauded the young singers 
enthusiastically. The program in- 
cluded works by Handel, Bach, Gas- 
toldi, Aaron Copland, Sullivan, 
Weelkes, George Gershwin, a pair of 
English Folksongs arranged by Rich- 
ard Donovan, Randall Thompsons ef- 
fective “Alleluia”, and “The Orches- 
tra Song” arranged by William Schu- 
man. 

In the Concert Room of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, the Boston 
Conservatory String Quartet has 
given the second concert of its win- 
ter series. Felix Fox, pianist was 
the assisting artist, and the program 
comprised Dittersdorf’s Quartet in E 
flat; Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 8 for vio- 
lin, viola and cello, and Franck’s 
Quintet for Piano and Strings. The 
concert was one of rare enjoyment, 
and the performance of Mr. Fox, 
too seldom heard these days, gave 
great pleasure to the audience. 

Gladys Swarthout, assisted by Les- 
ter Hodges at the piano, has been 
heard in a program of vocal mis- 
cellany which gave very obvious pleas- 
use to her audience in Symphony 
Hall. There also, Luboshutz and Ne- 
menoff played a duo-piano recital to a 
capacity audience, presenting a de- 
lightfully varied program. The ar- 
tists were obliged to give many en- 
cores. G. M. S. 





Marjorie Lawrence Confers 
With Roosevelt 


An unusual honor was paid Mar- 
jorie Lawrence when President Roose- 
velt held a private conference with her 
during her visit to the White House 
on Inaugural Day. The Metropolitan 
star, who was invited to sing the Na- 
tional Anthem at the Inaugural Din- 
ner, said the President was greatly 
interested in her recent USO tour 
to Australia. While at the White 
House Miss Lawrence lunched with 
OWI chief Elmer Davis, and dis- 
cussed plans with him for her new 
program of overseas broadcasts to the 
troops. Later she and her husband, 
Dr. Thomas King, were the guests of 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt at 
tea. 
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FLORENCE MERCUR SUCCESS IN DEBUT 


LOUIS BIANCOLLI—N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM, MONDAY, MARCH 20, 1944 


"Miss Florence Mercur is a sympathetic and sensitive player, whose outstanding merits are a certain 
fineness and delicacy and occasional robust forte chord passages in which the tone is still musical 
end elastic. is 
Miss Mercur's interpretations are intelligently worked ovt. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES, MONDAY, MARCH 20, 1944 


‘The artist's most immediate disclosure wos a penetrating insight into most of the works presented. 
She played confidently, with considerable polish and technical excellence.’ 
NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM, MONDAY, MARCH 20, 1944 


Miss Mercur played all the notes with precision and force. 


"The artist showed technical equipment. 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, MONDAY, MARCH 20, 1944 


An able craftsman." 


*'The talented young pianist Florence Mercur, was soloist last night at Fuld Hall with the New Jersey 
Phitharmonic Orchestra. Miss Mercur revealed a competent technique, coupled with an excellent 
feeling for style and clarity. Performed the Mozart D minor concerto copably and artistically." 

(N. J.) STAR-LEDGER 


She is an able pianist." 
BROOKLYN (N. Y.) EAGLE 


— BOOKING 1945-1946 SEASON —————— 


PAUL BURTON PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


‘Miss Mercur gove o clear-cut and corefully executed performance. 
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Chavez Conducts 
Los Angeles Men 


Mexican Composer Lists 
Own Works on Program 
of Guest Concerts 


Los ANGELEs.—Outstanding in the 
Philharmonic Series in January was 
the program of Carlos Chavez, guest 
conductor from Mexico. It included 
two of his works, “H.P.” and “Sara- 
banda”. He conducted in the Audi- 
torium Jan. 11 and 12 and again for 
his own countrymen at a concert in 
the Roosevelt High School. The large 
Latin-American population was de- 
lighted at this compliment. 

The program for all three concerts 
was Cherubini’s “Anacreon” Over- 
ture; J. C. Bach’s Sinfonia in B flat; 
the suite’ “H.P.” and Sarabanda for 
strings by Mr. Chavez; and the Stra- 
vinsky suite from “The Firebird”. Mr. 
Chavez’s conducting of the Southern 
California Symphony was a revela- 
tion of its varied abilities. Los An- 
geles would like to have him back 
next year. 

Alfred Wallenstein programmed 
three unfamiliar works for his. con- 
cert on Jan. 4, with the first violist 
and assistant-conductor, Zoltan Kur- 
thy, playing the solo part of an or- 
chestral amplification of the Bloch 
Viola Suite by the composer. Mr. 
Kurthy’s performance of this impas- 
sioned work was rather dull. The 
new symphony was Kabalevsky’s Sec- 
ond, in a stunning performance. It 
has form as well as original themes, 
and its Scherzando is pure delight. 
The other new work was a banal 
“Elegie” by Deems Taylor written 
at the request of Mr. Wallenstein. 

The program for Jan. 18-19 inclnded 
a fine performance of Dohnanyi Suite 
and Haydn’s Overture to “Armida”. 
Yehudi Menuhin was soloist in the 
Bach Concerto in E. Richard Hage- 
man conducted his new overture “In A 
Nutshell”, brief and easy to listen 
to, and Prelude to the last act of 
“Caponsacchi”. 

The last January Philharmonic pro- 
gram consisted of the Schubert 
Seventh, Seven Roumanian Dances by 
Bartok, a Scherzo Capricciosi by 
Dvorak and Victor Young’s “sym- 
phonic synthesis”, “For Whom the 
Bell Tolls” with the film-composer 
conducting. 

The Janssen Orchestra played Jan. 
14 in the Wilshire-Ebell Theater with 
William Van den Burg, cellist, as 
soloist. Brahms’s First Symphony 
proved too much for this assembly of 
players from the film studios. Their 
performance of Carpenter’s new ver- 
sion of “Sea Drift” was excellent 
however and Van den Burg played 
the showy Boellman “Symphonic Var- 
lations” brilliantly. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 





Los Angeles Enjoys 
Chamber Music 


Evenings on the Roof Series 
Includes Trios, Songs and Other 
Unfamiliar Works 


Los ANGELES.—The “Evenings on 
the Roof” chamber music concerts 
given in Station KFWB Jan. 15 and 
22 included the Bloch Suite for viola 
and piano, well played by Abraham 
Weiss and Shirley Boyes; Mussorg- 
sky’s cycle “Without Sun”, in Rus- 
sian, and the “Nursery” group in Eng- 
lish by the musicianly Elizabeth Ver- 
meulen ; a Piano Trio by Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco and another by Alfredo Ca- 
sella, played by Maxine Furman with 
Louis Pressman and Joseph di Tullio; 
Charles Ives’s Third Violin and Piano 
Sonata and piano preludes and two 
ongs and a Sonatina for violin and 
piano by Carlos Chavez; the per- 


formers including Belva Kibler, Miss 
Boyes, Frances Mullen, Sol Babitz 
and Ingolf Dahl. 

John Charles Thomas, a popular 
resident among Southern Califor- 
nians, sang in Philharmonic Auditor- 
ium on Jan. 9 and had a sold-out 
house. He sang a suite by Clarence 
Olmstead, “Time”, set to a poem 
by Alan Lindsay. The music is ro- 
mantic and singable. 

Another resident, Sergei Radamsky, 
gave the first of a series of three 
recitals in the Assistance League 
Playhouse, Jan. 14, presenting an ex- 
traordinary program including eight 
songs from the Schumann “Dichter- 
liebe”, sung with a rare knowledge 
of style. 

The Mayor of Los Angeles, Fletcher 
Bowron, has appointed a music and 
art commission. Its members are: 
Lester Donahue, painist; Harold Tut- 
tle, business man and music patron; 
Mrs. Phyllis Cooper; Paul Lauritz, 
painter, and Pierpont Davis, architect. 

Artists appearing in January were 
Gregor Piatigorsky, on Jan. 16, and 
Serge Jaroff’s Don Cossack Chorus. 

I. M. J. 


Philadelphia Opera 
Revives Ballet 


PHILADELPHIA.—Attended by a ca- 
pacity audience, the Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera Company’s production 
ot “Faust” in the Academy of Music 
on Jan. 24 commanded more than 
usual attention because of the inclu- 
sion of the Walpurgis Night Scene 
and its elaborate ballet. It was the 
first time in many years that the work 
was seen here in this elaborated form. 

Giuseppe Bamboschek again demon- 
strated his sterling abilities as con- 
ductor, and the roles of Faust and 
Marguerite had excellent protagonists 
in Nino Martini and Vivian Della 
Chiesa. The Mephistopheles of Nino 
Ruisi supplied effective moments. 
Other parts were taken by Ivan Pe- 
troff, Valentin; Georgiana Burdon, 
Siebel; Mildred Ippolito, Martha; 
Wilfred Engelman, Wagner. William 
Sena made good use of his large corps 
de ballet in the Walpurgis Night 
dances. Solo dancers included Jeanne 
Dorsey, Mary MacDonnell, Lucia 
Sandos. 

The Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion’s performance of “La Bohéme” in 
the Academy of Music on Jan. 16 
drew a full house. Cesare Sodero 
conducted with authority. Licia Alba- 
nese’s Mimi delighted greatly, and 
Jan Peerce realized a good portrayal 
as Rudolfo. John Brownlee and 
Frances Greer, the Marcello and Mu- 
setta, were spirited; and Salvatore 
Baccaloni brought chuckles as Benoit 
and Alcindoro. Nicola Moscona’s 
Colline pleased and Hugh Thompson’ s 
fluent singing and “natural” acting 
gave more than the ordinary impor- 
tance to the part of Schaunard. Lo- 
dovico Oliviero and Jan Baker rounded 
out the cast. WruraM E. SMITH 
Ganz Conducting 
Young People’s Concerts 

Cuicaco—Rudolph Ganz, president 
of the Chicago Musical College, is 
conducting series of young peoples’ 
concerts with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony and the Chicago Sym- 
phony. With the last-named organiza- 
tion, recent soloists were Jean Stern, 
pupil of Mollie Margolies, and Mary 
Ella Whitney, violinist, pupil of Ray 
Huntington. Mr. Ganz was also solo- 
ist with the Budapest String Quar- 
tet and with the Society of American 
Musicians. 

Pupils of the college who have been 
heard in concert recently include 
Charlotte Golub, pianist; Marion 
Raetner, soprano; Marguerite Gillett, 
violinist; Theresa Rizzo, reader, and 
Josephine Stevenson, accompanist. 
Donald Gramm, pupil of George 
Graham, has made numerous recent 
concert appearances. 
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Unique Orchestra in North Carolina Carries 


Music Into Highways and Byways of the State 


By Britt SHARPE 


NE of the very few state- 
O supported orchestras’ in 

America, the North Carolina 
Symphony is confidently asking the 
State Legislature this year for an 
increased appropriation. Confidence 
springs from the response which 
the orchestra (started on a shoe- 
string during the depression) is 
getting from Tar Heels, to whom 
the symphony is bringing classical 
music at juke-box prices. 

The orchestra was founded in 
1932, largely through the enthu- 
siasm of a native composer and 
musician, Lamar Stringfield. Later, 
with WPA money, he ¢arried on, 
supplementing the original person- 
nel with a group of impecunious 
musicians — professional and ama- 
teur. By the time that the need for 
wages had largely disappeared from 
the situation, the orchestra had 
taken firm roots. Now its members 
are unpaid (except for a small 
honorarium), musicians who over- 
come formidable handicaps to get 
together for rehearsals and con- 
certs. Dr. Benjamin Swalin, con- 
ductor, travels all over the state 
before concerts, holding sectiona) 
rehearsals to keep the orchestra in 
trim. 

In 1943, a determined lobby of 
music lovers descended upon Ra- 
leigh and secured the first appro- 


Women Represent a Substantial Contingent in the North 


Carolina Symphony 


priation to help defray expenses. 
North Carolina is a state of many 
small towns, but no metropolis (the 
largest city has barely 100,000 
population). No one community, 
therefore, can support a large and 
continuing symphony orchestra. 
But the state can, and the state’s 


Benjamin Swalin Rehearses the North Carolina Symphony 


Before Setting Out on a Trek 


symphony, roving all the way from 
the mountains to the seashore (a 
distance of over 500 miles) has 
brought good music to people who 
never knew there was more to music 
than the output of tin-pan alley. 
In accomplishing this, the orches- 
tra has developed an esprit de corps 


which seems strange to people who 
do not know the terrific pull which 
music has on those who love it. 
Members of the orchestra are scat- 
tered over a territory 503 miles long 
and 188 miles wide. They are pro- 
fessors, housewives, students, law- 
AContinued on page 276) 
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LAST SEASON 





LECTURER 


WILSON WILLIAMS 


CHOREOGRAPHER 


ON 


Production Staff of Carmen Jones 


NEGRO 


DANCE 





CHOREOGRAPHER - - Faust and La Traviata for Watergate 
Operas, Washington, D. C. 


Aida, Coliseum, Chicago, Ill. 
PREMIER DANCER - - - Tq Traviata, Washington, D. C. 


Founder and Director of 


NEGRO DANCE COMPANY 


The Ultimate in Negro Dance 








Company of Artist Dancers 
i os sal pany of 


Transcontinental 


NOV. DEC. 
1945 
2 NEW YORK DEBUT OCTOBER, 


BOOKING 
Tour 


JAN. 


Six Dance Productions on Negro Themes 


New M. usic—Exciting Dancing—Orchestra 


1945 





FOR INFORMATION - WILSON WILLIAMS - 250 WEST I0TH ST., NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
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PO | ego race has given AMT ALL ELE tinguished senger Cn 


ELLABELLE DAVIS 


Her soft sano votce 63 of exhacrdinartly frerwuastve lertiare, gleaming 
c ¢ rs 





limpidly th eoughoulls tctde range. Shehasantnnatem wsicalily and 





sesse of style found nly tn the hiae artist. She should soon occupy an 
émporlant place tn our musical life.”’—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 








“Destined for the Best’ 


“It seems possible in the case of Ellabelle Davis 






to. throw discretion to the winds and say that 






she is almost certainly destined for the best the 






. “ 
American concert stage can offer. —Boston Herald, 










“Astonishing Virtues” 


‘a . - 
Miss Davis has an unbelievably pure, clear and 











true voice; not merely a ‘pretty’ voice, well 
Yel afoleli-to Mam elt) ame Mn elie: Sie) micil tilaletile)s Mi Mmalel ME ttl» 
iiclala-Meelals Maco) lelamslal-Mial-Im 4lil- Meh aE 17-1, PE Tuilelel ii 
flow called ‘bel canto,a rare quality these days. 
Malek ol-\-talee Maleate Milul- Mr yial4-iee Mb Zale to) oleclale Miler 
appeared on the concert stage with such aston- 
ishing virtues. —/ndianapolis News, 


Personal Representative: Louise Crane 
113 West S7th Street, New York City 19, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


realize that we are pretty darned important !” 


“T think,” said Mr. Alvary, “that singers 
should learn all the roles for their voices in 
every opera they sing. You never know what 
may happen. Napoleon said that every private 
in his army carried a marshall’s baton in his 
knapsack. It’s the same with singers. I sang 
small parts in San Francisco for five seasons, 
but next Autumn I am to do Ochs in ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’ as well as King Marke in ‘Tristan’ 
and Hunding in ‘Die Walkiire’. 

“As for knowing all the roles, I sang the 
Commendatore in ‘Don Giovanni’ in San Fran- 
cisco, Masetto in Chicago and Leporello in 
Saint Louis. I once had to go as Basilio in 
‘The Barber of Seville’ on only three hours’ 
notice. I knew the part and I did it and they 
liked me. I do want to say that I think the 
American public is a very sensitive one and 
that they are very respectful to artists. Do not 
get the idea that audiences here are stupid. 
They are not. There is always somebody in the 
theatre who knows! Don’t forget that. That is 
why a singer must take as much care with a 
short role as a long one. 


Untipped Messenger Boys 


“You might not imagine that Zuniga in 
‘Carmen’ is difficult to do or that much can be 
put into it. If you think so, you are mistaken. 
So also, the Police Commissioner in the last 
act of ‘Rosenkavalier’. He may be on in only 
that one scene but the part is not easy and a 
great deal may be made of it, dramatically. 


“On reflection, you will realize that there 
are certain short roles which few singers can 
do with any effectiveness, not only the ones I 
spoke of in ‘Rigoletto’ but in many, many 
other operas as well.” 


“When you do the shorter roles you are like 
a Western Union boy who doesn’t get a tip,” 
said Miss Votipka. “Why, I don’t know. I get 
a big kick out of them. To show you what con- 
ductors think, Gaetano Merola of the San Fran- 


No “Minor” RoLES— 


ONLY SHORT ONES 


cisco Opera says he would not start any season 
unless he had four capable and dependable 
singers for shorter roles. In ‘Rosenkavalier’, 
for example, I have gone on as the Milliner, the 
first and the second Orphan and Marianne. 
I’ve done every feminine role in ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and four of the Valkyries in ‘Die 
Walkiire’ and if that isn’t variety, I don’t 
know what is! 


Quick Personality Changes 


“And how you have to change your style 
and your personality! I sang Mamma Lucia in 
‘Cavalleria’ one afternoon, and a Rhine Daugh- 
ter in ‘GOtterdammerung’ in the evening. 


“IT wonder if you know precisely how much 
work we do? I sang 60 performances last 
season, and that means rehearsing for 60 as 
well. We rehearse all day and then go on and 
sing at night; besides we must be ready to 
‘step in’ if necessary. At one performance of 
‘The Barber of Seville’, for some reason Rosina 
wasn’t on the job for the couple of phrases 
sung off-stage in the first act. So, Votipka being 
amongst those present, sang them for her. 


“I believe that if you are an opera singer, the 
important thing is to do the best you can with 
the role you happen to have in hand—and be 
prepared for any possible emergency. There 
are lots of them! Accidents occur in the best 
regulated opera companies. And the singer who 
is best prepared gets the chance.” 





Post-War England 


(Continued from page 9) 


about, in the minds of many people, an associa- 
tion of matters that have really nothing to 
do with each other. 

Meanwhile our musical life is astonishingly 
rich, if the number of concerts can be taken as 
a criterion. A big new public for music seems 
to have sprung up, not very critical either of 





musical values or of performances, perhaps, tor 
it lacks experience and background, but in- 
satiably hungry. How much of this hunger will 
remain after the war, when people can go 
back to all their old pleasures again, I should 
not like to say. For my part I shall be satisfied 
if ten per cent of the new audiences remain 
faithful to music. The standard of performance 
at orchestral concerts is not as high as one 
could wish, but that is only to be expected : 
the human material of the orchestras cannot, 
in the nature of the case, be quite what it 
used to be, everyone is tired after five and a 
quarter years of war and hard work, and per- 
haps in every field of music we need a little 
competition from abroad to bring out the best 
there is in us. No doubt we shall get plenty 


of that after the war, when the international 


stars, in the greatest invasion England will 
have seen since the Norman conquest, will 
descend on us from across the Atlantic. The 
“celebrities” especially will find waiting for 
them just the audiences they like—more re. 
markable for numbers than for discrimination. 
And as for the more cultured audiences, it 
would do both them and our orchestras a world 
of good to hear some of the leading American 
orchestras under their own conductors. 


Concert Hall Problems 


Where, however, could they play’ Queen’s 
Hall having been destroyed by enemy action, 
there is only the colossal Albert Hall at present 
for the large-scale concerts. I would not breathe 
a word of disparagement of the Albert Hall: 
I have spent some of the happiest evenings of 
my life there—at boxing matches. But no one 
would say that it is the musician’s ideal of a 
concert hall. The scientists have done a great 
deal to reduce the tamous echo; but the last 
time I was there 1 could not help being re- 
minded of the late Frederick Corder’s mot 
that every British composer ought to have 
his newest work produced in the Albert Hall, 
as that would give him his sole opportunity 
to hear it twice. And it is not only that the size 
and the shape of the place complicate the prob- 
lems of acoustics: it is not very conveniently 
situated for many Londoners, suburbanites, and 
country dwellers. 

However, until a new Queen’s Hall arises 
on the ruins of the old, which cannot be for 
a long time yet, there will be nothing for it 
but the Albert Hall. For recitals and chamber 
music concerts there is virtually only the Wig- 
more Hall now, and there has been some talk 
of this closing down under the strain of costs 
and taxation. We look, then, like being hard 
put to it to find accommodation for our Ameri- 
can visitors when they arrive. 











and introspective nature. 


work in polyphony and tone balance. 








JOHN HARMS CHORUS 


NEW YORK TIMES. John Harms led his forces with precision and authority in a performance which 
was carefully detailed and successfully maintained the dramatic as well as the spiritual character of the 
masterpiece. The chorus sang with enthusiasm and vigor and achieved commendable balance of sound, 
proving equally impressive in the brilliant and powerful pages of the score and in those of a more subdued 


NEW YORK SUN. Mr. Harms set admirable tempi for the singers and obtained an excellent balance 
from the chorus. The choral singing was musical, smooth, and on pitch. 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM. Choice style and phrasing marked the singing, plus slick team- 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN. John Harms gave a convincing demonstration of his powers as 
a guide and the great beauty of the score was revealed with singular charm and expression. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE. It is a difficult work demanding such musical perception and leadership as John 
Harms, a thoroughly capable musician, revealed both in the preparation and in the execution of the per- 
formance. The chorus was not only well-schooled but appreciative of what it was doing. The evening 
belonged to Mr. Harms for his molding the whole into such a highly creditable performance. 


JOHN HARMS CHORUS, 36 West 73rd Street, New York City 23 
Telephone ENdicott 2-4968 
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TENOR 
IN OPERA 
RECENT Los Angeles Herald and Express 
OPERATIC Henry Cordy did an admirable piece 
APPEARANCES of work. 


Los Angeles Citizen News 


Chicago Opera Co. Henry Cordy showed a strong tenor 


voice of appealing timbre . . . making 
New York City Center an immediate impression. 
Hollywood Bowl 
IN RECITAL 
e The Detroit News, April 21, 1944 


. Mr. Cordy won the audience 


asl completely with his sympathetic and 
4 poetic interpretation of Schumann’s 
RADIO exacting song cycle, “The Poet’s Love”. 


It is full of dramatic contrasts which 
Mr. Cordy handled with considerable 
effect. 


Season 1945-46 
Now Booking 


Exclusive Management Annie Friedberg 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
- - - Season 1945-1946 - - - 


PIANISTS SOPRANOS 
Vladimir Horowitz Elisabeth Schumann 
*Myra Hess Stella Roman 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
Maria Van Delden 
Marguerite Kozenn 
Harriet Henders 
Lillian Gustafson 
Vivienne Simon 


MEZZO-SOPRANO & 
CONTRALTO 
Kerstin Thorborg 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
. ° 
Nora Conklin 


TENORS 
Hardesty Johnson 


Henry Cordy 
Norbert Ardelli 


Carl Friedberg 
Frank Mannheimer 
George Chavchavadze 
George Copeland 
Shura Cherkassky 
Hilda Banks 


HARPSICHORDIST 
Ralph Kirkpatrick 


VIOLINISTS 


Inez Lauritano 
Max Rosen 


VIOLIST 





x pila aac BARITONES 
Milton Katims Donald Moore 
Blake Ritter 
—. Ralph Telasko 
Jascha Bernstein BASS 
HARPIST Ralph Jusko 
Marcel Grandjany DANCER & PANTOMIME 
Miriam Marmein 
ENSEMBLES 


SPECIAL ATTRACTION 


*Sir Adrian Boult 
CONDUCTOR, B.B.C., LONDON 


*Not available for the duration. 


Budapest String Quartet 
Russian Trio 





“Undeniable mastery... a 
phenomenally gifted pianist’”’ 


OLIN DOWNES, N. Y. Times, Oct. 24, 1944 


SHURA 


CHERKASSKY 


The Press Unanimous in Praise 









e “...Has few peers in the mastery 
of the mechanics of the piano.” 
JEROME D. BOHM, N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Oct. 24, 1944 
@ “... Technic 
something 
phenomenal.”’ 
LOUIS BIANCOLLI, 


N. Y. World-Telegram, 
Oct. 24, 1944 


e@‘‘...Cherkas- 


sky stormed 
dramatic 
heights.”’ 


GRENA BENNETT, 
N. Y. Journal-American, 


Oct. 24, 1944 


e“...Played Walter Piston’s 
Passacaglia in magnificent 
fashion.” 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN, 


Washington, D. C., Times-Herald, Nov. 6, 1944 





e‘‘...A pianist of superior gifts.”’ 


Washington, D. C., Evening Star, Nov. 6, 1944 


e‘*... Ashowman and a virtuoso... 


a pianist of phenomenal powers 


in the matter of sheer technique.” 
THOMAS ARCHER, Montreal Gazette, Oct. 27, 1944 





Exclusive Management Annie Friedberg 
STEINWAY PIANO 








Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 








Now Booking Season 1945-1946 


251 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Metropolitan Opera Guild Marks 


10th Birthday by Big Gift to Opera 


By Mary EL .uis PELTz 


EN years of service to the 
cause of opera were recently 
celebrated by The Metropolli- 


tan Opera Guild, whose members 
gathered at the Opera House to 
present a check for $30,000 to Gen- 
eral Manager Edward Johnson, to 
be used for new productions. Mrs. 
August Belmont, who founded the 
Guild in the spring of 1935 and is 
in active charge of its affairs as 
President, described the develop- 
ment of Guild activities through 
the last decade in a series of verses, 
illustrated by tableaux, which also 
included groups from the outstand- 
ing productions of Mr. Johnson’s 
regime, enacted by leading mem- 
bers of the company. A giant birth- 
day cake was offered to Mr. John- 
son by Lucrezia Bori, the Guild’s 
Chairman. 


Junior Performances 


The gift of $30,000 is the largest 
sum of money ever to have been 
donated to the Opera Association 
by the Opera Guild, exclusive of 
the Guild’s share in the public cam- 
paigns of 1940 and 1944. Yet it is 
not the only contribution of the 
Guild’s anniversary season. 

Building towards the opera pub- 
lic of the future, the Opera Guild 
is this year sponsoring five Junior 
Performances of grand opera for 


high school students at moving pic- 
ture prices, the largest number of 
such performances ever arranged 
by the Guild in a single season 
since the experiment was started 
with “Aida” in March, 1937. 

Leadership evolving in _ the 
schools associated with the Guild by 
Group Membership sprang to spon- 
taneous life this season through a 
Student Council, with officers 
elected from high schools in New 
York City, Westchester, Long 
Island, Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey. A unanimous and enthusiastic 
vote indicated the response of these 
young people whose interest and 
imagination have already proved 
valuable in planning programs to 
develop further appreciation § of 
opera. The help of the school mu- 
sic supervisors and superintendents 
has been a vital factor in mobiliz- 
ing the Council. 


Radio Programs 


The Guild’s radio program this 
season has been extended to in- 
clude a series of Opera Previews 
on Thursday afternoons from 3:05 
to 4 p.m. over Station WQOXR. 
Two commentators share the re- 
sponsibilities: Stanley Chapple and 
Joaquin Nin-Culmell. The Guild’s 
Tuesday night program, Metropoli 
tan Opera U.S.A., has presented 
two younger members of the Com- 
pany each week in a series of op- 








Concert Management 
ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 








“Magnetic power ..... authoritative.” w. v. rosr 


Silomon 


CONDUCTOR 


COLUMBUS PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
NEW ORLEANS SUMMER “POP” CONCERTS 


Columbus Philharmonic 
114 East Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
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When Metropolitan Opera Guild's Opera Student Council, Representing Senior 
High Schools in New York and Neighboring Communities, Attend a Meeting at 


the Opera House. 


Left to Right: Edward Johnson, General Manager; Mrs. 


August Belmont and Lucrezia Bori 


eratic selections over the Blue Net- 
work. The Opera Victory Rallies 
have continued on Saturday after- 
noons under Guild sponsorship 
with speeches by distinguished 
world figures on one general topic, 
The Fight for Peace. 

A new book has been published 
by The Metropolitan Opera Guild 
this season under the title Metro- 
politan Opera Milestones, a brief 
history of Metropolitan Opera 
since the opening of the theatre in 
1883. In the first month, one third 
of the entire edition was sold. The 
Guild’s weekly magazine, Opera 
News has prospered through the 
cooperation of many eminent mu- 
sicologists, among them members 
of the editorial staff of MusicaL 
AMERICA, whose friendly help is 
warmly appreciated by the readers 
of the operatic magazine. 

The distribution of opera seats to 
service men through The Metro- 
politan Opera Guild is limited only 
by the heavy box office sales and 
the resultant lack of available space. 
Each week this season the Opera 
Guild box holding 56 seats has been 
turned over to men and women in 
uniform through their service or- 
ganizations. Donors of the box for 
this purpose have also acted as 
hosts and hostesses during inter- 
mission in the Guild clubroom, 
where coffee has been served. 
Other seats in the house have also 
been purchased by the Guild for 
members of the armed forces, with 
a total of approximately 2000 esti- 
mated for the season. Letters from 
service men as they have returned 
to their posts, or left for assign- 
ments overseas, provide eloquent 
testimony as to the joy and inspira- 
tion of at least one evening of 
beauty at the Opera House as a 
memory to cherish in the grim 
business of war. 

The Guild’s work in collecting, 
reconditioning and distributing mu- 
sical instruments to army and navy 
hospitals through the American 
Red Cross has progressed this sea- 
son with new and interesting de- 
velopments. To its original func- 
tion of filling specific demands in 
hospitals through the nine states of 
the North Atlantic area, the Guild 


has now added the distribution of 
instruments in the theatres of war 
overseas. Recognizing the value of 
self-made music in wartime, both 
as recreation and therapy, both 
Army and Navy have offered 
transportation facilities. Thus gui- 
tars and accordions, banjos, brass 
and woodwind instruments have 
gone out to the far reaches of the 
South Pacific through the instru- 
mentality of the Opera Guild and 
the generosity of the general public 
from which they have been secured. 
To date nearly 2200 instruments 
have been collected and over $11,- 
000 contributed for purchase and 
repair. Additional donations are 
warmly welcomed. 

Symptomatic of the health and 
strength of The Metropolitan Op- 
era Guild in its tenth season is its 
ever increasing membership which 
has now passed the 20,000 mark 
representing every state in the 
union. Interest in its privileges and 
services is seen in the large attend- 
ance at its December luncheon at 
the Waldorf, its January anniver- 
sary at the Opera House and the 
reservations for its Working Re- 
hearsal of “The Golden Cockerel” 
in February, when the Metropolitan 
Opera Management as usual opens 
the doors of the theatre to Guild 
members. A capacity business is 
done by the Guild’s Ticket Service 
Department. Dozens of communi- 
ties near New York are actively 
concerned with the cause of opera 
through the tireless efforts of Guild 
chairmen. 

After ten years of active service, 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild 
looks back to a series of milestones 
in its progress. It also looks for- 
ward with unflinching gaze to new 
vistas in the future. The nation at 
large has only begun to be aware 
of the profound enjoyment and in- 
spiration to be derived from grand 
opera. Potentialities still far outrun 
accomplishments. Ten years is a 
brief moment in the life of an in- 
stitution like the Metropolitan 
Opera, which has flourished for 
nearly two third’s of a century. The 
Guild pauses for an instant to take 
stock and continues with unabating 
vigor on its course. 
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J. H. MEYER, 119 W. 57th St, New York 19, N.Y. Presents for 1945-46: 




























Pupil of Riccardo 
Stracciari 


For 5 years a lead- 








ing member of the 
Vienna State Opera 





“An experienced artist".—New York Journal American 


FREDERIC 


GYNROD 


New Leading Baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


“Poise of a Well routined and conscien- 
tious artist’—New York Times 
“His must be reckoned as one of the 


important debuts of the season”—Brook- 
lyn Eagle 


“A useful addition”—P.M. 


Repertoire: Wotan, Sachs, 
Kurwenal, Amfortas, Rigo- 
letto, Germont, Renato, 
Scarpia, Tonio, Alfio, Pizarro, 
Jochanaan, etc. 





“Outstanding 


ETHEL 


BARRYMORE COLT 


Lyric Soprano 


“Sane the eternal ‘Last Rose of Sum- 
mer’ with superb results’.—New York 


Times, Feb. 22, 1944 


“She proved justification for success in 
her own right rather than as a member 
Buffalo 


of the Barrymore family”. - 
Courier-Express, May 29, 1944 


“Her voice has both volume and de- 
excellences of 
both a lyric and dramatic soprano”’.— 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, Oct. 8, 


licacy, combining the 


1944 


“A gloriously tragic Violetta singing 
the role with great emotional feeling” 


Schenectady Gasette, March 13, 1944 


“One of the finest lyric-coloratura 
voices that we have heard in many 
years”. —Albany Times-Union, March 


8, 1944 


under any other name".—Albany Times-Union | 








1944: 20 “Violettas” in 
“La Traviata” 


1944: “Marta” at New 
York City Center 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


1944: 22 concerts and 
orchestra appearances 





“Her coloratura stopped the show''.—Providence Journal 





Cincinnati Zoo Opera Co. 


Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Co. 





Boston Grand Opera Co. 
etc., etc. 





AGATA 


BORZI 


Coloratura Soprano 


“Her Caro Nome was a credit to her, 
crisply sung with tidy coloratura”. 
Boston Globe 


“Was perfectly at home in the part of 
Rosina. She was in complete command 
of the music, which she sang with ease 
. . . looked and acted the role with fine 
style”.—Cincinnati Times-Star 


“Attractive, young and _ talented”. - 


Syracuse Herald-Journal 

“Won the affections of her audience”.— 
Utica Daily Press 

“A slim, attractive young lady with a 
lovely, flexible coloratura voice’. — 
Aibany Times-Union 


“A voice of singular beauty".—Dallas Morning Star 


LYDIA 


EDWARDS 


Mezzo Soprano 


“Lydia Edwards combined good singing 
and personal beauty”.—New York Jour- 
nal-American 


“Sang Maddalena ina. . . lovely con- 


tralto”.—Boston Traveler 
“The Flower 
warmth and finish”. 


Song was given with 
Baltimore Sun 


“Excellent as Lola”’.— Buffalo Eve. 


News 
“Lovely steadiness in darker-colored 
tones”.—Toronto Evening Telegram 





“Lydia Edwards has a voice of fine 
contralto timbre”.— Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer 











Connecticut Opera Assn. 
San Carlo Opera Co. 
National Grand Opera Co. 


Hudson County Grand 
Opera Co. 
etc., etc. 











Symphony No. 1 


Three Sketches on Mark 


Twain Characters 


A Victory Overture 
etc., etc. 
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“Conducting energetic and straightforward".—N. Y. Times 


BYRON 


CANTRELL 


Composer-Conductor 


“The littlhe work was well conceived, 
well knit, fresh and cocky, the orches- 
tration fresh, modern and transparent. 
... As it is, this sketch is a. natural 
for the Ballet”’.— New York Herald- 
Tribune (“Huck Finn’) 


“Huck Finn made agreeable use of an 
old popular tune and was boisterously 


assertive’.—New York Sun 


In March, 1944, Mr. Cantrell 
was one of the winners in 
a composers’ competition, 
sponsored by the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra, 








with his “Victory Overture”. Cue Magazine 


“A real musical dynasty".—New York World-Telegram 


VLADIMIR, PAUL 
and NATHALIE 


DROZDOFF 


Pianists (Solo and Duo) 


“It was in the finale presto of Glazou- 
now’s sonata that Vladimir Drozdoff 
tossed off handfuls of notes, like con- 
fetti thrown in sunlight, colorful as a 
painter's palette, in the sheer grasp of 
keyboard, brusquely emotional in the 
very violence of energy and speed’ »— 
New York Times 

“Confidence thorough technical 


mastery marked energy”. — New 


York Herald-Tribune 


“A long program revealed each pianist 
as a first-rate artist and musician’.— 











Vladimir Drozdoff will give 


a recital at Times Hall, 


Monday, March 12, 1945. 


He will play works by 
Glazounoff, Scriabine, Cho- 
pin and Wagner. 


















TANNHAUSER—the first 100 years 


(Continued from page 195) 


have developed an incorrigible habit 
of forgetting how much in those ma- 
ture achievements is immanent in the 
earlier one. Nevertheless ‘“Tann- 
hauser” is a veritable fountain of ideas 
tumbling over each other for expres- 
sion, a wonderfully mobile yet sym- 
metrical play of striking and ingenious 
contrasts as against the static and un- 
varied “Flying Dutchman”. Just how 
many musicians pause to consider, for 
instance, the highly varied uses to 
which the 32-year-old Wagner has 
put the chromatic element in the alter- 
nating spheres of feeling he touches 
in this work? 


This element, protean in its diversi- 
ties, lends itself in pages like the Pil- 
grims choruses to the expression of 
spiritual elevation at one moment and 
of depression at another ; to the sensu- 
ous excitations and allurements of the 
Venus scenes; to the romantic senti- 
mentalisms of Wolfram’s apostrophe 
to the evening star, to the tragic wild- 
ness and dark despair of Tannhauser’s 
Rome Narrative, to a wide range of 
emotions more closely or more dis- 
tantly related. Indeed, as late as the 
Good Friday scene of “Parsifal’, 
Wagner found it expedient to reach 
back to his “Tannhauser” pilgrims 
and adapt to his needs their chromatic 
sequences. 


Rome Narrative Retains Grandeur 


If there is one page in “Tannhauser” 
which, a century after its composition, 
has forfeited never a vestige of its 
somber beauty and explosive force, it 
is that Rome Narrative which criti- 
cism a hundred years ago persistently 
misconceived as merely an appallingly 
long-winded recitative. It might be 
straining the truth to call it the first of 
Wagner’s narratives, though the com- 
poser till then had attempted nothing 
on a similar scale. Tichatschek, the 
first Tannhauser, failed ignominously 
with it because he persisted in conceiv- 
ing its declamatory passion as an op- 
eratic air, hence as just another solici- 
tation to brilliancy of tone and beauty 
of vocalism. Yet again and again the 
composer insisted that even a singer 
laboring under fatigue, hoarseness or 
other kinds of vocal impairment, re- 
quired no more than a sound grasp of 
the emotional content of the scene in 
order to achieve the results he sought. 
Actually, the episode takes better care 
of itself than the more crucial “Zum 
Heil den Siindigen zu Fiihren” in the 
preceding act. Its difficulties are more 
apparent than real. 

This “Romerzahlung” is, in effect, 
an outgrowth of the dream story of 
Erik, in the “Flying Dutchman”, 
though far more spacious and power- 


fully wrought. Not even the grandeur 
of subsequent Wagnerian narratives— 
Lohengrin’s account of his mystic 
provenance, Siegmund’s chapter of 
misfortunes, Wotan’s gigantic cata- 
logue of his errors and distresses, 
Waltraute’s plea, Siegfried’s recollec- 
tions, the epic or poignant memories 
of Gurnemanz and Kundry — have 
served to diminish in any manner 
Tannhauser’s record of his bitter 
journey. If modern opera offers a 
fresco to excel it some of us will wel- 
come the knowledge of its where- 
abouts ! 

“Tannhauser” is an immeasurably 
simpler problem from the-standpoint of 
mounting than the earlier “Flying 
Dutchman”, let alone the later “Ring” 
dramas or “Parsifal”. At that, even 
today, one hundred years after it first 
saw the light, it may be doubted if 
Wagner would find himself satisfied 
with all the details of contemporary 
staging, despite the improvements of 
theatrical mechanism accomplished 
since he lived. After the first Bay- 
reuth Festival in 1876 the composer 
insisted: “Next time we shall do 
everything differently!” If we do 
“Tannhauser” in a “different” fashion 
from the traditional one those differ- 
ences are never genuinely creative. If 
they are fundamental they are much 
likelier to violate the spirit of the work 
than to enhance it. It was precisely 
such an “innovation” which was at- 
tempted in Berlin on the occasion of 
the semi-centenary of Wagner’s death, 
and which resulted in one of the most 
lurid debaucheries of a masterpiece 
ever committed. 


The Bacchanale 


It is still a question whether we 
have solved in the truest sense the 
problem of the Bacchanale in the 
Venusberg or of the reappearance of 
the goddess toward the close of the 
opera. One of the excuses given by 
Wagner for the inefficiency of the 
original Dresden ballet was the inade- 
quate choreographic means at his dis- 
posal. When he supplanted it with the 
flaming pages he wrote in Paris he 
had, he believed, the best operatic 
dancers in the world at his command. 
Yet it was not long before he was 
complaining of their miserable “hops 
and skips”. He asked vainly for 
“something wildly sublime, such as 
might be seen on Grecian friezes’’. 
Today, with ballet technique in the 
advanced stage it is, we still fall short 
of what the poet-composer desired. If 
we do get something “different” it is 
likely to be the figment of some chore- 
rogapher’s imagination, wholly incapa- 
ble or unwilling to see the thing 
through Wagner’s eyes; or else re- 
solved to substitute some basically un- 


related conception of his own. At 
the Metropolitan, as elsewhere, we 
are still treated to “hops and skips” or 
even to an ambitious display of arbi- 
trary monkey-business. 

The apparition of Venus and her 
court in the third act continues to be 
carried out by the crudely obvious 
means of falling and rising drops and 
gauzes, which have remained substan- 
tially the same for a century. Subtler, 
more imaginative methods appear 
never to enter a producer’s head. 
When a change is operated it is as 
likely as not to affect the evening star, 
which one recent school of German 
stage artists undertook to transfer 
from the firmament above the Wart- 
burg to some imaginary point in the 
auditorium above the heads of the 
spectators. For some years it was 
nothing unusual for Wolfram to take 
up his position near the prompter’s 
box and, facing the conductor, vaguely 
address his apostrophe to the top 
gallery. 


Notorious Berlin Staging 


Which brings the writer to that 
notorious production at the Berlin 
State Opera in February, 1933. If 
ever there was a calculated ifisult to 
Wagner it was this. One could at a 
pinch have overlooked the substitution 
of the Dresden for the revised version 
of the score—after all, numerous Ger- 
man theaters, especially of the provin- 
cial type, were in the habit of prefer- 
ring the old “Tannhauser” to the new. 
What maddened lovers of the work 
was the poised effrontery with which 
everything was done to make a scream- 
ing mockery of it. “Will they really 
offer me this insult?” Wagner had 
exclaimed when he learned of the 
scenic atrocities it was proposed to 
commit on “Rheingold” in the un- 
authorized Munich production of 1869. 
The present writer, who shuddered 
through the ghastly Berlin misrepre- 
sentation on that awful night, repeat- 
edly wondered what the composer 
might have said if he could have sus- 
pected the half of this particular 
abomination ! 

A few random words touching its 
scenic appeals: The realm of Venus 
became such a thing as the poet, in his 
wildest nightmare, could never have 
dreamed. On a green hummock (no 
rock or couch of any kind was vis- 
ible) sprawled and writhed a fat and 
slatternly Goddess of Love. Tann- 
hauser did not carry a harp and later 
discard it. He had no reason to do 
either, for a kind of giant super-harp 
grew out of the ground at his feet. 
When he wished to operate it the 
knight had only to walk up to the in- 
strument and do so. And one was 


irankly surprised to discover that the 
instrument was not similarly rooted in 
the sylvan clearing near the foot of 
the Wartburg. 

The Shepherd who piped his May 
Day carol was not the customary lyric 
soprano but a real boy with the quav- 
ering and cracking voice of adoles- 
cence. When it came to the Hall of 
Song the spectator was startled to see 
Elisabeth emerge at the top of a long, 
altitudinous staircase and deliver her 
joyous greeting from that giddy ele- 
vation. Presently the scene moved 


away (needless to add the Berlin 
Opera boasted the luxury of a mechan- 
ically shifting stage floor in those 
days) and the hall proper came into 
view. This suggested a cross between 
a stuccoed beer restaurant (there were 
many in Germany in that far-off age!) 
and a church, with Gothic windows, 
straight-backed pews and other eccle- 
siastical furniture. The noble knights 
and ladies were dressed severely alike. 
The men looked like mediaeval judges, 
the ladies, with their white wimples, 
like nuns or sick-nurses. Pages, in- 
stead of collecting the names of the 
minstrels on the usual little rolls of 
paper, presented a sizable golden pot 
into which each contestant dropped a 
heavy signet ring, that rattled as it 
fell. It was one of these rings that 
Elisabeth had to draw out, whereupon 
the pages, after duly examining it, 
launched their “Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, beginne!” And here, too, no- 
body needed to carry his harp. A 
large one was fixed to the top of a 
capacious table. Upon this table 
sprang the respective knights, accom- 
panied themselves on the immovable 
instrument, and were presently el- 
bowed out of the way when the next 
singer claimed his turn. 


Third Act Incongruity 


The third act was enacted not in the 
autumnal valley marked with a shrine 
but at the very portal of the Wart- 
burg with a kind of hitching post in 
lieu of the rustic image of the Virgin. 
It was at this post that the holy Elisa- 
beth uttered her supplications; it was 
from this point that she started the 
climb of about four feet to the castle; 
it was here that Wolfram, as if de- 
livering himself of a sorry joke, in- 
quired: “Elisabeth, diirft ich euch 
nicht geleiten?”; and it was right 
here, at the threshold of this haven of 
knightly purity, that Dame Venus in- 
truded with her court, in one final 
attempt to reclaim her escaping prize. 

After this attentat on Wagner any- 
thing was possible, not excepting Hit- 
ler and his Third Reich! Yet “Tann- 
hauser” itself has the full-blooded 
vitality and the endurance to survive 
even these evil memories. An opera 
at its hundredth birthday so lusty and 
resistant may easily last through a 
second century ! 
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JOHN BROOKS McCORMACK 


AMERICAN TENOR 


(La Boheme) —"Voice of UNCOMMON BEAUTY and TECH- 
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Appleton Post Crescent, May 29 
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Center Opera Co. 


Just Engaged as Soloist with Erno Rapee and 
Symphony Orchestra for Tour Early 1945. 


ACTIVITIES 
Radio — Celanese Hour — Chicago Theatre of the Air. 
Next Celanese Date, March 28. 


Tour of Canada with Oscar Straus—Entire Summer 1944 
St. Louis Municipal Opera.—12 weeks tour with N. Y. 





Personal Representative: HENRY DARDICK 


48 East 53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Eldorado 5-4896 
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Peston 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


STANFORD ERWIN General Manager 





Opened its first season in Boston 
GIVING THE FOLLOWING OPERAS ON SEPTEMBER 29-30 AND OCTOBER 1! 


TOSCA e TRAVIATA ° RIGOLETTO ° CARMEN 
WITH WITH , WITH 
LEONORA CORONA VIRGINIA PEMBERTON AGATA BORZI LILY DJANEL 


ARMAND TOKATYAN ARMAND TOKATYAN ENRICO CLAUSE NORBERT ARDELLI 
ALEXANDER SVED MARIO COZZI ROCCO PANDISCIO ELVA RITA 

NINO CARBONI JACQUELINE CAMINITA MARTHA LARRIMORE MARIO COZZI 
HENRY CORDY MICHAEL KAZARAS NINO CARBONI 


THOMAS PHILIPP MARTIN conducting 








In Baltimore November 3-4-5 


Lyric Theatre 


TROVATORE e TRAVIATA e TOSCA ° CARMEN 
WITH WITH WITH WITH 
LEONORA CORONA VIRGINIA PEMBERTON LEONORA CORONA WINIFRED HEIDT 
ENRICO ROSSINI WARD RICHARD ENRICO CLAUSE NORBERT ARDELLI 
MARIO COZZI ROBERT SHILTON MARIO COZZI ELVA RITA 


GEORGIANA BOURDON JACQUELINE CAMINITA NINO CARBONI 
NINO CARBONI 


GEORGE DOUBROWSKY 
ROSCO VALENTINO FRANCESCO CURCI ARDELLE WARNER 


WILLIAM SPADA conducting 








Boston January 27th to February 4th, 1945 


Boston Opera House 


CARMEN @ TRAVIATA © BOHEME © TOSCA © CAVALLERIA-PAGLIACCI 
FAUST e TANNHAUSER bd TRAVIATA e CARMEN e AIDA 
WITH THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS 


Mmes. Tourel, Pemberton, Corona, Kirsten, Stockton, Elva Rita, Caminita, Selma Kaye, Elizabeth Wysor. 


Messrs. Tokatyan, Pilotto, Rowton, Sved, Ardelli, Petroff, Ferrara, Perulli, Cozzi, Shilton, Bartlett, Kazaras, 
Telasko, Dudley, Rael, Alexander, Cordy, De Frere. 


Conductors—William Spada, Thomas Philipp Martin. 


A special feature of the series, Wagner's Tannhauser, under the direction of Dr. Ernst Knoch, cast as follows: 


Corona, Zebranska, Rowton, Shilton, Alexander, Dudley. 





For dates, terms, and other information address: 


NEW YORK OFFICE, BOSTON GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. COlumbus 5-6045 
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(Continued from page 23) 
made this picture with Arthur Rip- 
ley, an independent, with a ridicu- 
lously small budget. It is the music 
picture of the year. 

Michelet arrived in Hollywood 
three years ago but was studiously 
ignored. He had done too many 
pictures in France, 107 of them or- 
chestrated and dubbed in by the 
composer. In France they have 
never had the money to provide a 
composer with a half dozen labora- 
tory assistants. But Ripley knew 
about him and sought him out. 
They were collaborators in this film 
in which music plays a major char- 
acter. Now, no contract is signed 
by Michelet without the proviso 
that he can work with Ripley when- 
ever he pleases. Michelet and Rip- 
ley have never discussed money and 
probably never will. 

After “Voice in the Wind” Mi- 
chelet scored “The Hairy Ape” and 
“Music for Millions” at M. G. M. 
where he is under contract. “Voice 
in the Wind” had Francis Lederer 
in the cast. The pianists were Pvt. 
Frederick Marvin, now on the mu- 
sic staff at Birmingham Hospital 
and Shura Cherkassky. The asso- 
ciation of music and drama _ is 
strong in Michelet’s native land and 
he did not allow his life as a cellist 
and Conservatory professor in Kieff 
to interfere with his goal. 


Believes in Music’s Integrity 


He is neither a symphonist nor a 
Mickey-Mouser. His faith in mu- 
sic as an integral factor in film- 
drama prevents him reducing it to 
industrial music and inspires him 
to write something more than clever 
accompaniments to action. 

Aaron Copland and Louis Gruen- 
berg have done one picture each 
this year. Copland did “North 
Star” for Goldwyn after Stravinsky 
refused the time limitations. It is 
not stamped with Copland’s style 
but it is good use of folk-song. 
Stop-watch composing is not to his 


Motion Pictures Seek New Musical Paths 


liking but he is too alive not to want 
a part in today’s most lively art, the 
cinema. 

Functional music, the practical 
thing for motion pictures, has to be 
subservient and gives little time for 
originality. But the producers like 
to engage composers of original 
music for prestige, not too often, 
but once in a while, to offset the 
reams of almost familiar music 
turned out in all studios. 

Louis Gruenberg is one of these. 
He has completed an over-all score 
for “An American Romance” at 
M. G. M. with interpretations of 
steel mills — digging for ore — the 
making of planes and automobiles. 

Bronislaw Kaper, who has been 
just one of the 200 technicians and 
400 carpenters, electricians and 
plumbers employed on each picture, 
is coming to the fore because of his 
score for “Gaslight.” He is work- 
ing on the psychological study, “Al- 
ter Ego” now. Louis B. Mayer 
signed Kaper as a song writer in 
1933 in Paris. After three years in 
Culver City, it was discovered he 
could do other things in music than 
write popular songs. Albert Coates 
conducted his “Bataan” in Holly- 
wood Bowl and in Seattle. Last 
season’s success, “Mrs. Parking- 
ton,” was scored by Kaper at Nat 
Finston’s request. 

David Raksin from Philadelphia 
is another rising film-composer and 
an articulate one. He spoke on be- 
half of Prokofieff at the Musicians 
Congress held at the University of 
California, Los Angeles campus in 
September. His score for “Laura” 
was in process at that time and his 
wife was in New York rehearsing 
“Bloomer Girl”. 

Raksin grew up in the shadow of 
the Philadelphia Symphony in 
which his father was clarinetist. 
His earliest recollection is an opera 
performance which he attended at 
the age of three and a half or so he 
says. His father became one of the 
early cinema theater conductors 
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HANNIKAINEN 


Conductor Duluth Symphony Orchestra 


' FORMER CONDUCTOR 
Finnish State Opera 
Turku Symphony Orchestra (Finland) 
Helsinki Symphony Orchestra 
GUEST CONDUCTOR 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


(Boston and New York) 
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Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


Personal Address 


5802 London Road, Duluth, Minnesota 
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Free-lance Composer: Miklos Rozsa 


and his son literally grew up in a 
moving-picture theater. 

He began his ambitious movie 
career by writing a satire on mon- 
tages which takes 58 seconds to 
play and took three-quarters of an 
hour to compose. That feat should 
recommend him to any producer. 

Al Newman, probably the most 
consistently successful scorer in the 
business, brought Raksin out to 
work on Charlie Chaplin’s “Modern 
Times.” 

José Iturbi has been discovered 
as a musical-comedian by the 
movies. He is having a wonderful 
time at M. G. M. and even steps 
over into other studios, as he did 
for the Chopin picture, but strictly 
incognito. Everyone in Hollywood 
knows he played the piano for Cor- 
nel Wilde but no one will admit it 
officially. 

Lauritz Melchior is the latest ac- 
quisition from the concert halls and 
opera houses. His picture, “Thrill 
of Romance”, contains arias, classic 
songs and even a take-off on Frank 
Sinatra. George Stoll fixed up the 
melange, a “symposium” as Jerome 


Kern calls them. 























Michel Michelet, a Newcomer from 
France 


Werner Janssen took time out 
from his orchestra to do a score for 
the Stromberg production of “Guest 
in the House”, with economy of 
music and a small orchestra. 

There are new musical plans for 
the coming year but most of them 
are still in the talking stage. Hanns 
Eisler, here on a grant from the 
New School for Social Research, 
sums up the present status of music 
in films as a slow emerging from 
long-held prejudices. 

He cites the most handicapping 
as: the Leitmotiv which gives unity 
of a sort but quite often merely 
serves to plug a composer’s best 
tunes; the prejudice against a score 
being heard or being allowed to 
take its place beside an actor when 
dramatic progress demands it; the 
illustrative idea which brings in 
Wagnerian forest music, waltz tem? 
pos for a love scene on a lake and 
the horn motiv for all mountain 
scenery. 

New musical material, in the 
opinion of the thinking composers 
here, will have melody, greater sim- 
plicity, a wider variety of instru- 
mentation. Future film-composers 
will develop skill as dramatists and 
abandon the fixed style by which 
they are knowi 1 serious- music. 
Tomorrow, the film-composer will 
be master of a difficult profession. 





Pennsylvania Philharmonic 
Gives Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA.—Led by Luigi Car- 
nevale, the Pennsylvania Philharmonic 
opened a series of concerts at Town 
Hall on Jan. 29 before a large and 
responsive audience. Two soloists, 
Josephine Basil, pianist, and Rose- 
mary Ciccone, soprano, showed pleas- 
ing endowments, the former in Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Fantasy”, the latter in 
arias from “Aida” and “La Forza 
del Destino”. The orchestra played 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘“Pathetique” Sym- 
phony; Mr. Carnevale’s tone-poem, 
“Capriccio Orientale”’, and Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser” Overture. W.E. S. 





Ethel Sipperly Directs 
Colston Leigh Publicity 

Ethel D. Sipperly is now directing 
publicity for both the concert and lec- 
ture divisions of W. Colston Leigh, 
with Donna Butler, formerly of 
NCAC, as assistant in music publicity. 

Miss Sipperly, an ex-newspaper 
woman, was feature writer for Musi- 
cal Digest for three years and later as- 
sociate editor of The Book Digest 
and assistant editor of the Ladies 
Home Journal. 
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VARIETY PROGRAMS 
DISCOVERS 
A New “World of &ntertainment 


“FUN WITH MUSIC" 


VARIETY CONCERTS 


Town Hall, Sept. 29, 1944 
"THE HOUSE was packed to the doors . . . en- 


thusiasm ran high... Variety programs 


ought to be a regular feature of every con- 
. ‘Fun with Music’ should 


cert season. . 
clear away some of the cobwebs .. . 
Louis Biancoli, New York World-Telegram 


PROVOCATIVE Programs featuring fine artists who 


are young, fresh, and exciting . . . Planned 
to attract new audiences to the concert halls 
and arouse renewed interest in the seasoned 
concert goer. 


INTRODUCE a new note in artistry and program- 


. Be the 
first to bring a ‘Fun with Music'’ program to 


ming for your 1945-46 season . . 


your community. 





A New Galaxy of Stars 








* LEON BARZIN 


Musical Consultant 
Guest Conductor-Lecturer 


* WM. BODKIN 


Negro Baritone 


* ARLENE CARMEN 


Contralto 


x DEAN DIXON 


Conductor 


* FREDA DOVA 


International Ballad Singer 


* LEONARD ELLIOT 


Musical Satirist 


* WOODY GUTHRIE 


and his Guitar 


* BERNARD KUNDELL 


Violinist 


* = JOSE LIMON 


and Company 


* HILDA MORSE 


Soprano 


* VIVIAN RIVKIN 


Pianist 


* TOM SCOTT 


American Troubadour 








ARTISTS and LECTURERS 
UNUSUAL PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 


Berenece Kazounoff, Program Director 





VARIETY PROGRAMS 


Director: Joseph Fink Co-Director: Leonard Jacobson 
1776 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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Nation’s Musical Might 
Unsheathed in Midst of War 


HE progressive vitality displayed by music has been one of 

I the more remarkable manifestations in the domestic scene 

during these years of war. Despite sorrow and suffering ; 
despite economic stresses and upheavals; despite material short- 
ages, high taxes, transportation dislocations and innumerable other 
syphons of the nation’s time and substance, musical activity has 
risen to a white heat hitherto unknown in the history of the 
country. 

People have been talking for years about music’s balm ; about its 
ability to elevate the spirit, ease the mind and purge the emotions. 
But much of that talk has been regarded, even by those who in- 
dulged in it, as perfunctory and in large part rhetorical—a kind of 
lip-service to an artistic deity in whom only a comparatively few 
had any very profound belief. But now, in the midst of this war, 
the deity has come down from its pedestal and actually gone to 
work among the masses of humanity, much to the surprise of its 
more esoteric devotees. 


T has put on khaki and blue and gone to the four corners of the 
embattled world with our fighting men. It has put on the gown 

of Hippocrates and gone into the convalescent wards and rehabili- 
tation centers for returning veterans to take its place beside (some- 
times above) medicine in the work of salvaging shattered lives. 
It has put on denim and gone into the sprawling acres of concrete 
and steel where the men and women of America night and day are 
forging the tools of war. It has put on the attire of the ordinary 
citizen and gone, on an unprecedented scale, into the places of 
public entertainment, the auditoriums, the concert halls and the 
homes of the nation to minister to those whose prosaic duty it is 


only to stand and wait. 
No longer are the utilitarian powers of music a matter for mere 


rhetoric or polite obeisance. Our knowledge of music’s practical 
potentialities is now real and impressively documented and it is 
bound to have the greatest significance in the future development 
of the art, in this country and throughout the world. 

Musica AMERICA has endeavored to keep abreast of this rapid 
new unfoldment. We have tried to keep our readers, as well as 
ourselves, informed of the musical evolution—perhaps revolution is 
the word—which is taking place in our time. In this Special 
Annual Issue, which we proudly present as our bravest effort to 
date, there is to be found abundant evidence of the new viability 
of American music outside the parlors of the anointed dilettanti. 


HE stories of the extraordinary new significance attached to 

music in international relations by our State Department, the 
great work being done by radio in inter-hemispheric relations, the 
remarkable musical institution which has developed within the 
United States Navy, the increasing eminence of our folk-art, not 
to mention the new tabulated survey of the expanding musical life 
of our principal cities, the many stories in pictures of our music 
and musicians active in every part of the world, a communication 
from a distinguished British scholar tying us close to our insular 
ally, in art as in war, and myriad references to music’s role in and 
behind the battle lines—all of these sidelights and details fit into 
the tremendous canvas depicting the grand new phase which music 
has entered in this country. 

The cultural snobs among us will scoff and a few purists will, 
with understandable anxiety, fuss and fret. But the mass of our 
people have taken music into their hearts and their lives, and they 
will not be denied. When the doors of the temple are open to all, 
there are bound to be some scratches on the floor from hobnail 
boots and some finger marks on the plaster saints. But everything 
comes right in the end. Music is nothing if it is not the voice of 
the people. When it speaks in America hereafter, the world will 


listen. 
Ronald F. Eyer 
EpItTor 
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New Fields to Conquer 


FEW issues back, we predicted that 
Petrillo’s victory over the recording 
companies in the matter of the American 
Federation of Musicians’ demand for a 
private excise tax on all recordings, would 
prove highly significant in future develop- 
ments in other fields. We had not long to 
wait. 

Flushed with the success of his first major 
skirmish with American constitutional 
rights, Petrillo lost no time in turning his 
guns on another promising victim, this time 
an educational institution—the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan. He 
has put the camp on the union’s “unfair list” 
and thus has declared it out-of-bounds for 
any and all union musicians, including even 
the head of the camp, Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, 
who is a union member. 

Petrillo’s campaign against the camp is no 
recent development, however. It dates back 
to the summer of 1942 when he decided that 
the radio broadcasts from the camp were in 
competition with broadcasts by union musi- 
cians and therefore should be banned from 
the airways. In an effort to head off this 
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Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, has in- 
troduced legislation in the Congress which 
would make it unlawful for any person or 
persons to interfere with or in any way con- 
spire to prevent “the production or trans- 
mission by means of any radio station, of any 
non-commercial, educational or cultural pro- 


gram presented by an academically ac-: 


credited and tax-exempt educational institu- 
tion”. In anticipation of this measure, Pe- 
trillo has declared the camp itself “unfair” 
and thus hopes to circumvent the proposed 
law. 


AM enemies of tyranny, in music and 
elsewhere, will applaud Senator Van- 
denberg’s courageous effort on behalf of 
music for the school children of America. 
Unfortunately, however, the proposed legis- 
lation is narrow in scope and fails to get at 
the root of the evil which bestows such des- 
potic powers upon an individual. Even with 
the passage of the Vandenberg measure and 
its presumed enforceability (there is con- 
siderable doubt about the latter), Petrillo 
will still be free to seek other fields of con- 
quest. 

The great need, as the New York Times 
has pointed out, is for corrections in certain 
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Regarding Your Special Issue... 


UE to the paper shortage we cannot print 

sufficient copies of this year’s SPECIAL 
ISSUE for all. Be sure to guard your copy 
since we cannot supply duplicate copies. 





basic labor legislation of the past decade 
which will guarantee individuals and public 
institutions against depredation and extor- 
tion on the part of irresponsible individuals 
in all fields of labor who do not hesitate to 
take advantage of loopholes in the law. No 
one quarrels with the legitimate objectives 
of the American Federation of Musicians. 
Few unions have done more to promote the 
welfare of their members. But a sharp dis- 
tinction must be drawn between honest pro- 
motion and cynical racketeering. Ultimate 
justice, as it works out in this country, as- 
sures all concerned of defeat and failure if 
the latter course is followed. 





VEN as this is written, Petrillo is under 

fire from many quarters, including 
prominent figures in the labor movement it- 
self who see the handwriting on the wall 
and realize that all organized labor is 
threatened with indignant rebuke from the 
public if this high-handed business goes on 
much longer. And in Congress, Represen- 
tative Monroney of Oklahoma has intro- 
duced a bill, amending the anti-trust laws, 
which is aimed at “make work” rules of 
labor and artificial restraints on production 
which are not related to wages, hours or 
health. Such a bill, if enacted, would hit 
squarely in the middle of Petrillo’s little 
empire. And another proposal has been 
put before the House by Representative 
Clare Hoffman, of Michigan, which is the 
counterpart of the legislation offered by 
Senator Vandenberg in the upper chambers. 

The throne totters. 
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Current Jazz Takes Drubbing 
From One of Its 
Own Leading Protagonists 


MERICAN jazz is a dying duck that needs 

artificial respiration, Artie Shaw recently 
declared, in charging that bandleaders and 
songwriters have pulled hot music downhill 
since the beginning of the war. 

Slashing out at what he termed “a lot of 
incompetent bandleaders who have found a 
market for mediocrity in the wartime appetite 
for popular music”, the bandleader said that 
he had found no progress made in jazz upon 
his return to his civilian career in music after 
two years in the U. S. Navy. 

“What some of us were doing in 1940 and 
1941”, Shaw asserted, “was far better than 
anything jazz orchestras and songwriters are 
doing in 1945.” 


Shaw blamed the deplorable state of hot mu- 
sic in part on the money-making fever of most 
popular name bands and on the failure of lead- 
ers in the band business to look to the future. 
Most orchestra leaders who have soared to pop- 
ularity since the beginning of the war, he add- 
ed, are as lacking in real talent and ability 
as most of the new male stars artificially creat- 
ed in Hollywood to replace stars in the war 
service. 

The bandleader was scathing in his denuncia- 
tion of radio programs, publicists, fan maga- 
zines and fan club promoters who have condi- 
tioned teen-age youngsters to wild hysteria and 
exhibitionist behavior. In order to sell a per- 
sonality or an item to the public, Shaw charged, 
it has become common practice to encourage 
screaming, shrieking and swooning. Radio is 
an outstanding offender creating mass hysteria 
among young people, he added. 

“Let’s be honest with ourselves,” Shaw de- 
clared in his assertion that the blame for ex- 
hibitionist behavior of youth can be fixed on 
exploiters of young people, “all this hysteria 
and screaming and swooning will kill jazz as 
effectively as the mediocre bandleaders and 
songwriters are killing it today”. 

Shaw pointed out that American jazz is not 
good enough to merit wild hysteria and asked 
what would happen if an audience liked Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony so much that neither 
the conductor nor the audience could hear the 
music for the shouting and the swooning. 

“If Beethoven doesn’t merit it,” he said, 
“why Irving Berlin?” 

The only hope he held for the future was 
the return of competent musicians from war 
service and the awakening of all musicians and 
songwriters to the bitter truth that American 
jazz is still a minor art that can easily perish 
with this generation. He said that it would 
take 100 years for jazz to become a major art. 
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Harlingen, Tex. 
Dear MusiIcaL AMERICA: 


Music is probably the greatest passion in my life. 
When I’m engaged in work and stationed where it 
is extremely difficult to hear the classics or find 
intelligent literature or all the aspects of the musi- 
cal world. I find that your magazine admirably 
fills this great need. 

This must seem like an un-business way to apply 
for a subscription but I | u can make allow- 
ances for it. 

I shall be waiting with intense anticipation for 
the arrival of my first copy. I hope the cash pay- 
ment will be suitable as I have no access to a 
checking account. 

Sincerely, 
Roger D. O’Connor, F.O. 
Cl. 44-CO-J 
Pilots Room HAAF 





Austin, Tex. 
Dear MusICAL AMERICA: 


This letter is being written at this early date to 
make application for a copy of the Annual Special 
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Well, After Paderewski ... ? 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New 
York Symphony, is being seriously considered 
for the post of ambassador to Germany to suc- 
ceed Alanson B. Houghton when the latter re- 
lieves Frank B. Kellogg in London. 


1925 
True or False? 


Already there are signs of a swinging of the 
pendulum away from the music at which the 





Issue to be placed on the market and dispatched 
to your subscribers in February 1945. 

This is my first year as a subscriber to MUSICAL 
AMERICA, but it represents the start of a life long 
subscription with this foremost magazine of musical 
accounts. 

I am proud to say that I am a subscriber and 
look eagerly each month to the arrival of this 
organ of the stage of American culture we all love 
which gives an accurate account of all artistic 
performanges of the music we love and those 
thorough musicians who have prepared themselves 
to meet such a musically critical public as are 
typical Americans. 

Especially do I look forward to the February 
Issue as this Issue along with others during the 
entire year marks the zenith in musical publica- 
tions of your or any other musical magazine, and 
it is material for the building of a well equipped 
library of musical history of the present day and 
time. Very truly yours, 

Cpl. Raymond Farmer, Jr. 
807th AAF Base Unit 
Bergstrom Field 
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Montemezzi's “Giovanni Gallurese", Given a Metro- 
politan Premiere. Left: Lauri-Volpi as Giovanni, 
Maria Miiller as Maria, Giovanni Martino as Nuvis. 
Inset, Danise as Rivegas. Right, Bonfiglio and Galli, 
Ballet Principals. Left, the Composer and His Wife 


world has been gaping since about 1914. Stra- 
vinsky is becoming too familiar. Schoenberg 
is dwindling for an opposite reason. There 
will come a new musical skyline. 
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A Dreamy Afternoon 

at the Old Swim- 

ming Hole Fills the 

Bill for William 
Kapell 









Diving, High and Fancy, Keeps Patrice Munsel Fit and 
Frisky 







Shapiro Studio 











Cohope Studio 
"Bracci Forte", an Old Italian Game, Toughens Up Nino Martini 
and His Teacher, Signor Zenatello 





Frances Yeend Rouses Getting Ready for a 
Dobbin for a Brisk Morn- Strenuous Afternoon, 
ing Jaunt Dalies Frantz Heads for 


a Shady Spot with His 
Collapsible Chair 










Equestrian Study No. 2— 
Zadel Skolovsky Takes His 
Daily Dozen on Horseback 







A Regular Soak When It Comes to Vitamin D, Bruna Castagna 
Basks on a Sandy Shore 
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"On a Bicycle Built for 
One" Marjorie Lawrence 
Gives Her Convalescent 


Under-Pinnings a Work- 
Out 


Edward Ozern 


Piping Hot Baked Lemon Juice Is Ezio Pinza's Antidote for 
Winter Huskiness 


Hiker Margaret 
Speaks Gets a Lift 
from a Sparkling 
Springwater Cocktail 


A High Kick and a Back- 
Bend — the Secret of 
Jarmila Novotna's Spright- 


liness 


Ready for the Kill, Todd 
Duncan Smashes Into His 
Opponent's Back - Hand 


Drive 


Avalon 
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True Folk Music 


(Continued from page 13) 


in the new land brought their cultures and 
traditions with them, and their descendants still 
sing the songs their pioneer forbears sung be- 
fore them. One very interesting Library re- 
cording done in Salem, Va., is titled “The 
Devil’s Nine Questions,” and is probably the 
most ancient ballad in the country. 

It was discovered far back in the Virginia 
hills in the possession of a mountaineer woman 
whose language was still colored by her ancient 
heritage from Elizabeth England. The text 
of this song is undoubtely close to that sung 
by the minstrels of Good Queen Bess’s time. 

The devil asks his questions and the singer 
answers all correctly. The lilting rhyme goes 
like this: 


“What’s more innocent than a lamb? 
And what is meaner than womankind? 


“A babe’s more innocent than a lamb 
And the devil is meaner than womankind !” 


The devil ends his catechism by saying: “Oh 
you have answered my questions nine, And you 
are God’s, you’re none of mine.” Which makes 
the singer very happy. 


The Devil and the Shrew 


Many of the old ballads that have been 
Americanized through the centuries still have 
the lusty tang of 15th century humor. One of 
the most widely sung is the “Farmer’s Curst 
Wife,” the comic tale of a scolding shrew 
whom the devil carries off to hell where she 
proceeds to murder as many of Satan’s imps 
as come within her reach. Satan, afraid that 
the old woman is “about to clean out hell” car- 
ries her back to ker unfortunate husband: 
“This is what a woman can do—She can outdo 
the Devil and her old man too!” 


Our modern Calypso singers seem to have 
caught the same old-time rhyming humor in 
their verses. 

One mountain singer told Alan Lomax that 
husbands still use this song-story to silence 
their shrewish wives! The superstitious moun- 
tain women believe that what happened to one 
wife might well happen to another. City hus- 
bands take note. 

Another old folk tune that had its origin in 
Britain, and which is still very timely today is 
“Soldier, Won’t You Marry Me?” Girl scouts, 
mountaineers, New England lumberjacks, all 
sing it with equal enthusiasm. The Library’s 
recording of it comes from California, where 
it was sung for them by an “Okie” from the 
Southwest, who carried his guitar and his 
songs into the beetfields of California. This is 
one of the really satiric ballads from the past. 
It tells the story of a naive young lady who 
tries very hard to get a soldier boy to marry 
her, by buying him clothes and gifts galore. It 
ends in disillusionment for the gal: 


“Oh soldier, O soldier won’t you marry me 
now,” queries the forward young lady, and he 
blithely replies, “O how can I marry such a 
pretty little miss, When I have a wife at 
home?” War, it seems has always created the 
same problems. 

Like the English, the Irish frontiersman 
brought over with them many of their native 
songs and dances. One ballad tells of the 
Bacchanalian funeral of a soldier who died 
from too much high living. Out of this song, 
the cowboys made their classic “The Cowboy’s 
Lament,” and the Negroes developed their 
famous “St. James’ Infirmary Blues.” The 
Archive’s recordings have many versions of 
this theme, most of them censored according 
to the morals of the locale, but all telling, for 
those who will listen, that the “Wages of sin 
is death.” 

Despite the radio, that has reached into every 
isolated hamlet, the ballad-hunters discovered 
that the old tradition of the wandering minstrel 
who strums his way through life singing for his 
supper, is still strong in many rural sections. 
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of America 


The ballad-hunters have found many modern 
minstrels singing or playing an instrument 
along the roads, in bars, or at private parties. 
Like the itinerant fiddlers of early days who 
fiddled their way around the country, playing 
at local square-dances, these tatterdemalion 
musicians often earn just their food and lodg- 
ing for a night. The fame of some of them, 
however, has spread wide afield and they are 
able to make a fairly good living for them- 
selves. Others work on farms during the day 
and only do their minstreling at night. 


Some Well Known Minstrels 


There is blind Sanders Terry, from Durham, 
N. C., who can make a cheap harmonica sing 
like a Stradivarius. “Son” Terry is a true 
wninstrel of the people. He picks up his tunes 
from the rich folk-music of the southlands and 
adapts them to his small instrument. Cupping 
his old battered harmonica in his hands, he 
stops it with his fingers, producing the intricate 
chromatic notes for which concert players re- 
quire the large complex instrument. Allan 
Lomax says of him that he has a genius for 
his harmonica such as the gypsies of Central 
Europe have for their violins. 

McKinley Morganfield, better known as 
“Muddy Waters,” is another local minstrel who 
lives on a huge cotton plantation near the Mis- 
sissippi. His instrument is the guitar, which a 
friend taught him to play just a few years 
back. He plays with a broken bottle neck at- 
tached to the little finger of his left hand. 
“Muddy Waters,” sings as he plays and his 
blues are a complex, subtle interweaving of 
melodic line against an intricate guitar ac- 
companiment. He composes his own songs, 
two of which “Country Blues,” and “I’se be 
Troubled” are famous throughout the country. 
Both of them are of the “St. Louis Blues” 
school, full of moaning for “dat woman who 
done lef’ me.” 

And there is blind José Suarez who walks 
the streets of Brownsville, Tex., visiting bars 
and restaurants and singing for all who will 
listen. His stock of songs is made up mainly 
of the ballads of the border country along the 
Rio Grande. José sings in Spanish and his 
modern corridos concern bandit raids, train 
robberies, and wrecks on the railroad. His is 
a type of narrative song that is most popular 
among the Mexicans of Texas. 

This is just a sampling of the thousands of 
unique recordings in the Archive’s collection. 
Now, through the Laboratory’s duplicating 
equipment it is possible for a student in Wash- 
ington to study the fiddle tunes of the Ozark 
mountains, for a poet in Florida to hear the 
ballads of the Louisiana “Cajuns”, for a mu- 
sician in California to listen the hearty songs of 
the pioneer forty-niners, . . . and for you and 
me to whistle the tunes our country has been 
singing ever since the first white man sere- 
naded his blushing lady love. 


The rest of Washington may be busy with 
the vital problems of a nation at war, but the 
ballad-hunters will continue their romantic 
work of tracking down the musical folk-lore of 
America, North, South and Central. And their 
work too, is vital. Today, more than ever, it 
is essential that we remember the things for 
which we are fighting. And not the least im- 
portant, is that America can keep on singing! 


State Department Gives 
“A” Priority to Music 


(Continued from page 5) 


ASCAP, and Olga Samaroff, lecturer and 
pianist. 

After passage of the enabling legislation, it 
is hoped that the musical activities may have 
an international range. In the offing are pros- 
pects, if not actual plans, for exchanges 
throughout the world of students and teachers, 
of published music, of performing artists and 
even of symphony orchestras, bands, choral 
groups and the like. 

There is also a domestic angle. The State 
Department seeks to be of the greatest possible 
service to all private musical agencies, from 
concert managements and symphony societies to 
instrument manufacturers, schools and publish- 
ers. It hopes to operate with increasing effec- 
tiveness both as a clearing house and repository 
of international musical information, open to 
the use of everybody, thus acting as an inform- 
ant as well as a stimulator of musical com- 
merce and culture. 

As an example, a Department spokesman 
says, “United States music education methods 
are much admired in other countries. A wider 
application of these methods would stimulate 
the creation of effective agencies for teaching, 
for publishing and for instrument manufacture. 
and would help create a new generation of mu- 
sic-conscious people”. 

There are some hurdles to be got over, of 
course. For instance: “The difference in wage 
levels between United States musicians and of 
those of other nations creates a problem in 
which the Department is concerned as it bears 
upon the opportunity which will present itself 
during the post-war period for increasing an 
exchange of musical groups between this coun- 
try and other countries.” Again: “The inter- 
national copyright situation is one which is 
receiving most serious study to bring about a 
fair co-operative distribution of music among 
civilized nations and protection of the rights 
of individual composers.” 


“Basic Communication” Stressed 


Although it has operated on a very limited 
budget, the cultural cooperation program has 
gone a long way in the last five years in pro- 
moting musical communication between the 
American republics. By means of grants-in- 
aid and other forms of assistance, the depart- 
ment has enabled the Library of Congress, the 
Pan American Union, the National Education 
Association and many individuals to bring the 
peoples of the Americas closer together 
through a fuller mutual acquaintance with, and 
appreciation of, the hemisphere’s music. Most 
of the work thus far has been carried on 
through the issuance, in considerable quantities, 
of phonograph recordings, musical scores, folk- 
song collections, books and pamphlets, and a 
motion picture, “California Junior Symphony”, 
all in translations appropriate to the various 
countries. 

One of the most successful projects has been 
the music loan libraries established by the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs in the 
capitals of American republics. These libraries, 
of which there are now 24, contain sheet music, 
recordings and books on music for the use of 
radio stations, schools, orchestras, bands and 
related organizations which have frequent 
need of United States music but could not 
afford to maintain large private collections. 

With this as a beginning, the Department 
hopes that the United States may develop into 
a leading exporter of musical culture, talent 
and materials. Having been overwhelmingly 
an importer of these commodities for genera- 
tions, it is time that the nation took advantage 
of its current position as the hub of the world’s 
artistic thought and activity, not only in the in- 
terest of its own prestige, but in the interest 
of better international relations through—as 
Mr. MacLeish says—“basic communication”. 
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Monologuist * 
FELIX SALMOND 
‘Cellist GERHARD PECHNER "Collies 
FELIX SALMOND and his Piano ABRAM CHASINS 
Pianist 
NICHOLAS GOLDSCHMIDT + 
a RENEE THE GORDON STRING QUARTET 
* METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION ee ey re and 
+ IN THE ARMED FORCES RAY LEV or ABRAM CHASINS 
77 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. © 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. ® Russ Building, San Francisco 4+ Calif. 
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“One of the 
Great Voices 
of the Century, 
perhaps of 

all time.” 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO—METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


‘LAWRENCE 
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John E. Reed 


BONELLI 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


IN OPERA 


( Aida) 

The big all-around performance was Richard Bonelli's. From the 
moment he warned the slave princess, "Non mi tradir!"' (Don't 
betray me!}—he was an epic figure. Tone and style combined to 


make the picture of the captive king a gripping one. 
Louis Biancolli—New York World Telegram, Jan. 2, 1945 


(La Gioconda) 
Richard Bonelli portrayed Barnaba for the first time in New York 
and he did it expertly. His singing of "O Monumento" and his 


"Barcarolle" had zest, character and quality. 
Oscar Thompson—New York Sun, Jan. 26, 1945 





IN OPERETTA 
(The Waltz King) 





Bonelli, of course, is marvelous. 
Oakland (Cal.) Post Enquirer, Aug. 29, 1944 


His voice is rich in tone, his stage manner is easy and he has a 
nice comedy touch. 
Cincinnati Times-Star, Nov. 10, 1944 


Handsome of appearance, mellow of voice and an actor far above 


the capacity of most grand opera singers. 
San Francisco News, Aug. 29, 1944 
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“Kenneth Spencer showed him- 
self a singer whose voice and 
use of it could arouse a 


continent.” 


Toronto Evening Telegram, 
January 19, 1945 


8 Months Overseas with USO-Camp Shows 


Exclusive 
Management: 
W. COLSTON 
LEIGH, INC. 

521 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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OVER 
100 CONCERTS 
IN 
TWO SEASONS OF 
LEIGH 
MANAGEMENT 


SOLOIST WITH THE 
FOLLOWING 
SYMPHONIES 


1944-1945: 


CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
BUFFALO 
MILWAUKEE 
TORONTO 
READING 
NORFOLK 


Now Booking 
Concert-Radio 
1945-1946 
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MARJORIE NORMAN 


LAWRENCE—CORDON 
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Oné of America’s Great Singers of Songs 


LIPIOI 


Contralto 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 





PTs rps 


IN CONCERT 


"Martha Lipton's rich, vibrant, 
contralto is exceptional." 


. . . penetrating intelligence . . . 


love of music and a virtuosic 
a 


. .. @ profound art and a dusky 
resonant voice with _ thrilling 
notes." 


IN OPERA 


(Metropolitan Opera debut, “Faust.” 
Opening Night, November 27, 1944) 


"She sang with gleaming quality in warm, 
luscious tones, absolutely secure, and en- 
visaged the role with uncommon beauty and 


shapeliness."' 


"A fine, strong contralto." 


Exclusive Management: 
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AS SIEBEL IN “FAUST” 77 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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of her generation. 


BRILLIANT IN DEBUT 
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Proved again her wide range of accom- 
plishment and sturdy musicianship . . . 
rich varied tone and firm technique. 


New York Herald Tribune, 
Feb. 13, 1945 


A mature artist . . . the tone proved 
rich in nuance, clearly spun out—legato 
phrases unreeled in flawless suavity. 


New York World Telegram, 
Feb. 13, 1943 


W. COLSTON LEIGH, In 














EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Reaffirmed herself as one of the outstanding talents among the violinists 
New York Sun, Feb. 13, 1945 
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Revealed an excel- 
lent tone, nicely 
controlled both in 
dynamics and 
color. . . . ingrati- 
ating tone and a 
delicious subtle 
rhythm. 


New York Times 
Feb. 13, 1945 


She gave a per- 
formance that was 
thrilling in its vir- 
tuosity. 

Houston 


Chronicle, 
Jan., 1943 
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LADEROUTE 


SENSATIONAL YOUNG TENOR 
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“A MASTER OF 
DECLARATION AND PHRASE” 


—OLIN DOWNES, NEW YORK TIMES, JANUARY, 1945 








Brownlee, Met 
Star, Sings 
_ At Peabody 


By HELEN A. F. PENNIMAN 

One of the most enjoyable re- 
citals of the season was that given 
yesterday afternoon. by John 
Brownlee. of the Metropolitan, in 
the Artist Recital series at the 
Peabody Conservatory. 

Mr. Brownlee is the possessor, 
as many: opera-goers know, of an 
excellent barytone voice, and the 
concert platform revealed that} 
'this is supplemented by an ex- 
|ceptionally agreeable personality. 
|His program opened with a spirit- 
ed projection of an aria, from 
|-Bach's “Phoebus and Pan,” “My 
|Heart Now Is Merry,” arousing 
| the suspicion that Mr. Brownlee’s 
‘heart is always in that enviable 
state 





















Baltimore News Post, 
January 20, 1945 
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RECENT APPEARANCES: 





Ann Arbor Festival 
(Elijah) 








May Festival—Cincinnati 
(Belshazzar’s Feast) 
(The Seasons) 


N. Y. Philharmonic 
(Belshazzar’s Feast) 


American Concert Tour 
MexicoCity Opera Festival 


Radio 


JOHN BROWNLEE 
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ee | 4668 j.“FLEDERMAUS” 
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Footlight 
Favorites 


40 DATES THIS SEASON! 


“Four attractive and tal- 
ented young singers. . . ex- 


quisite blending of voices." 


ADELAIDE ABBOT 
Coloraturg Soprano 


= singing stars offer a program of enduring 
popular classics sung with voice and 
artistry that bring appealing charm to 
Great Music of Operetta and Musical Comedy 
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“took” with the audience in no uncer- 
tain terms. Mr. Bernstein’s concep- 
tion was melodramatic rather than 
dramatic. The slow, melancholy pas- 
sages were spun out to great length, 
every drop of feeling being system- 
atically wrung out of them; the more 
heavily orchestrated parts "invariably 
swung out with both barrels blazing. 
A truly telling interpretation must be 
handled with restraint that suggests a 
power even more immense than the 
music itself portrays. A judicious use 
of understatement would have added 
much to Sunday afternoon’s enthusi- 
astic performance. 

Miss Therrien, winner of this year’s 
Leventritt Award, played the Rach- 
maninoff Concerto with exemplary 
technique and feeling for style. Al- 
though the work has comparatively 
little to offer, she made the most of 
her material. The wife of the late 
composer had presented her with the 
manuscript of the composition which 
she used in preparing for the concert. 

“La Valse”, which completed the 
program, was conducted earlier in the 
week by Mr. Bernstein. 


New Detroit Symphony 
Makes New York Debut 


Detroit Symphony. , Karl Krueger, 


conductor. Marjorie * Lawrence, so- 
prano, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
30, evening : 


Symphony No, 2 in E minor 
Rachmaninoff 
Dido’s Lament trom “Dido and 


PN ii cikcxdantcsdanntes .. Purcell 
Miss Lawrence 
ST -.. canines cake os .. Fernandez 
“The White Peacock”. ......... -Griffes 
“Dance of the Seven Veils” from 
EE Ben cc tbuseikt vhad dente Strauss 
Final Scene from ‘‘Salome”’...... Strauss 


Miss Lawrence 


The revived and reorganized De- 
troit Symphony, led by Karl Krueger, 
made a highly successful New York 
debut on this occasion. Though the 
program was scarcely of a type to 
reveal the full potentialities either of 
the orchestra or of its conductor, what 
one heard was sumptuously done. 
With the abie Joseph Gingold as con- 
certmaster, Mr. Krueger obtained 
from his string choirs a sensuous in- 
candescence of tone which vitalized 
the Rachmaninoff and the Strauss mu- 
sic. And if the brass and percussion 
were a bit noisy, this may well be at- 
tributable to the fact that the orches- 
tra and its leader were unaccustomed 
to the hall. There can be no ques- 
tion that Mr. Krueger has at his dis- 
posal a first-class group of musicians. 

Marjorie Lawrence stole the show, 
as far as the music of the evening 
was concerned, by her incomparable 
singing of the final scene from 
“Salome”. In magnificent voice, she 
managed to encompass the tremendous 
psychological demands of the score 
from a seated position, through color 
and phrasing and through facial ex- 
pression and gesture. The outbursts 
of pride and lust, the horror of death, 
and the final resignation were mir- 
rored unforgettably in her perform- 
ance. And Mr. Krueger and the or- 
chestra were at their best in this mu- 
sic, too, even if they let themselves go, 
once or twice, in sonorities which over- 
balanced the vocal part. 

The Rachmaninoff Symphony sound- 
ed tedious in spots, owing to the de- 
liberate tempi. It was warmly and 
sincerely played, however. And the 
“Batuque” and “White Peacock” found 
favor with the audience, though the 
fevered measures of Salome’s dance 
threw them into the shade. Through- 
out the evening, Mr. Krueger and the 
orchestra gave of their best, and the 
ovation which they received was well 
deserved. Let us hope that they will 
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return next season with a better pro- 
gram and with their enthusiasm un- 
dimmed. 


Stravinsky Conducts 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York. Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Igor Stravinsky, guest conductor. 
Beveridge Webster, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 1, evening : 


Overture to “Russlan and Ludmilla” 
Glinka 
Symphony No. 2, in C minor 


Tchaikovsky 
“Ode” for Orchestra; Concerto for 


Piano and Wind Orchestra (Mr. Web- 
ster, soloist); Four Norwegian Moods; 
CU TD” | nc cescuctads Stravinsky 


Igor Stravinsky’s first concert of 
the current season as guest conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
was a dismal affair. Some idea of i*s 


Igor Stravinsky, 
Guest Leader of 
the New York 
Philharmonic- 
Symphony 





musical level may be gathered from 
the fact that about the best thing the 
program offered was Glinka’s old- 
fashioned and light-waisted overture, 
which is more a matter for popular 
Summer diversions than for an icy 
night in February. And one had not 
to listen to more than three minutes 
of Tchaikovsky’s early symphony to 
realize why practically nobody ever 
plays it; also to wonder at the mod- 
eration of César Cui when he spoke 
of the “weakness, commonplaceness 
and infantile character” of the score, 
which must have been appalling in- 
deed if even its later “improvement” 
remains as thin and rickety as it is. 
Conceivably a great conductor might 
somehow have mitigated its paltriness. 
But Mr. Stravinsky is no great con- 
ductor. 

Perhaps the most fitting comment 
on those works of his own which 
occupied the second half of the pro- 
gram was the stampede of a full third 
of the audience long before the even- 
ing was over. Paper is too scarce 
nowadays to waste much of it on a 
discussion of this drivel. The three part 
“Ode”, which the composer dedicated 
to the memory of Mme. Nathalie 
Koussevitzky seemed better when the 
Boston Symphony performed it than 
it did under its author. As for the 
piano concerto, that Beveridge Web- 
ster played with a great expenditure 
of energy, twenty years have made it 
no better than it seemed when first 
given here. With all its counterpoint, 
its rhythm and its racket it is still 
nothing but one of those mechanized 
efforts of certain now aging modern- 
ists to prove themselves good little 
sons of Bach. And if we must have 
Norwegian moods there is still Grieg, 
whose slightest pages have more 
musical substance than all this Stra- 
vinskyan twaddle, sugared @ la Holly- 
wood, Fr. 


Stravinsky Heard Again 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Igor Stravinsky, guest conductor. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 3, evening: 

Overture to “Russlan and 
RAE” 0a | va eh iees abtnnacobees Glinka 
Sengseny No. 2 in C 
vidadie vheseweebbior Tchaikovsky 
“Seanes de Ballet”; “Four Norwegian 
Moods”; “Circus Polka”..Stravinsky 


The novelty at this concert and 
again on Sunday afternoon was Mr. 




























Karl Krueger, Conductor of the Detroit Symphony, Beams Approval as 
Marjorie Lawrence Acknowledges Applause at the Carnegie Hall Concert 
of the Orchestra, at Which Miss Lawrence Was Soloist 


Stravinsky’s “Scénes de Ballet”, which 
had its first concert performance. Part 
of this music had been put to prac- 
tical use in “The Seven Lively Arts”, 
but it would be a grave mistake to 
turn one’s nose up at it for that rea- 
son. Much of the greatest music of 
the 18th century was written to order 
and with no thought of posterity. This 
is not to imply that the “Scénes de 
Ballet” are great music; but they are 
the work of a master and deserve re- 
spect. Superbly orchestrated and har- 


monically supersophisticated, they re- 
tain an ultimate simplicity of effect, 
like all of Mr. Stravinsky’s later 
music. Their nervous, spasmodic 
rhythms, their startling changes of 
sonority, their touches of ironic bandl- 
ity are an integral part of this style. 
Manner rather than matter creates the 
charm of this tenuous, probably ephe- 
meral, but nonetheless delightful score. 
The rest of the program had been 
heard at earlier concerts. S. 
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Federation Launches Post-War Plan 


(Continued from page 26) 
Rollins College experiment so fa- 
mous and so successful. She con- 
ducted historical research and 
taught history and political science 
in leading colleges in this country 
and Mexico for 25 years. More re- 
cently she has lectured on foreign 
policy and international relations. 
She is the author of “Florida, Land 
of Change,” and of numerous ar- 
ticles, historical or political in con- 
tent, which have appeared in lead- 
ing publications. Mrs. Hanna is 
also Chairman of the State Library 
Board of Florida and secretary of 
the Florida Citizens Committee on 
Education appointed by former 


Governor Holland and reappointed 
by Governor Caldwell. 


In the hands of these five dis- 
tinguished people the task of plan- 
ning for the future of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, or 
rather of devising new projects to 
supplement the already existent 
ones and thus meeting the chal- 
lenge of the post-war world, has 
been placed. 


Obligation Is Felt 


From the highly specialized qual- 
ifications of this committee, it will 
be obvious what the officers and 
directors of the Federation think 
will be the organization’s post-war 
trends. Certainly there will be an 
obligation for all organizations 
similar to ours to quicken and 
stimulate the cultural life of Amer- 
ica to a greater extent than ever 
before. Millions of American men 
and women will for the first time 
have come into contact with the 
cultural life of other countries, and 
for many it will have been a broad- 
ening and ennobling experience. 
That many have for the first time 
learned to enjoy and value fine 
music, is attested by the attendance 
of American doughboys at opera 
and concerts in Italy. We must 
keep this new interest alive, pro- 


vide something fer it to feed upon, 
that through it we may build a 
finer civilization for the America 
of tomorrow. 


That there will be need for edu- 
cation along all lines, certainly 
along musical lines, cannot be gain- 
said. As the largest musical or- 
ganization in the United States, the 
Federation should prepare itself 
for leadership in this field. The 
distinguished educators who are 
members of our committee can help 
us there. 


Experiments have long been in 
progress to determine the value of 
music in caring for the physically 
and mentally ill. Our organization, 
with its vast Music in Hospitals 
program, should be taught how 
successfully to utilize the knowl- 
edge thus gained, and here Dr. Van 
de Wall, with his comprehensive 
experience, can be our guide. Cer- 
tainly with travel to all parts of 
the world reduced to a matter of 
hours, we shall expand our activi- 


ties in the international music re- 
lations field, and here, as elsewhere, 
Mme. Samaroff’s and Mrs. Han- 
na’s knowledge and contacts will be 
of tremendous value. 


Foundation Established 


There are two ways in which we 
hope to make the post-war plan 
this committee develops into some- 
thing more than a_ chimerical 
scheme. One is through an increase 
in dues which will provide more 
adequate permanent financing for 
our organization. This was to have 
been considered at our postponed 
Biennial Convention. It is now on 
the agenda for 1946. The other 
method is through the establish- 
ment of a Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Music. This is an 
organization within an organiza- 
tion, created by our Board of Di- 
rectors following the Tulsa meet- 


Miliza Korjus in a Scene from Her New Mexican Film, “Music for His Majesty”, 
Based on the Lives of Carlotta and Maximilian 





ing last fall. To it approximately 
$5,000 has been contributed in War 
Bonds in a campaign that is just 
beginning. The National President, 
Treasurer and Finance Chairman 
are serving as trustees of this fund, 
which we hope will achieve sub- 
stantial proportions by the end of 
the war, and we have recently 


elected two other trustees who are 
staunch friends of our organiza- 
tion, E. J. Kulas, of Cleveland, and 
Fred Lord, of Augusta, Me., who 
will aid us in our project. We hope 
that at least a part of the Founda- 
tion’s Funds will be used in re- 
habilitation work among those who 
return from the war physically and 
mentally handicapped, and to whom 
music will be an inevitable boon. 

It is folly for one to be pessi- 
mistic in wartime. The unvarying 
result is a letdown in morale for 
all with whom one comes in con- 
tact. Over-optimism is an equal 
folly. But one would be blind in- 
deed to the handwriting on the 
wall, deaf indeed to the sublime 
harmonies created by the heroic 
deeds and majestic words of those 
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who have led us in this difficult 
period, if one did not cherish the 
conviction that out of pain and 
tragedy and the ashes of illspent 
yesterdays there will arise a better 
world of tomorrow. The very seri- 
ous thought, which preceded the 
appointment of the Federation’s 
post-war planning committee is 
augury of the desire of our or- 
ganization to play an imiportant and 
useful role in that better world. 


Cooke Is Honored 
By Teachers 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Music Teachers Association honored 
Dr. James Francis Cooke, president 
of the Presser Foundation and editor 
of The Etude, at the organization’s 
Charter Presentation dinner on Jan. 
17. Lewis James Howell, president 
of the association, was toastmaster. 

The principal address was given by 
Friedelind Wagner, granddaughter of 
Richard Wagner. She condemned 
Nazi misinterpretations of the music 
dramas, and the Nazis’ ironic attempts 
to read their own meanings into Wag- 
ner’s works. 

Introduced by Dr. Frances Elliott 
Clarke, Dr. Cooke recounted his ex- 
periences as a publisher and his meet- 
ings with many famous musicians. 
The presentation and reception of the 
new charter engaged Mrs. Lewis 
James Howell and John W. Drain. A 
musical program enlisted Charles 
Wister Yearsley, baritone; Paul 
Wolfe, violinist, accompanied by his 
father, the composer, Jacques Wolfe, 
and Valdine Conde, eens 
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Tossy Spivakovsky Resigns 
From Cleveland Orchestra 


Tossy Spivakovsky has _ resigned 
from his post as concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Symphony in order to be 
able to devote himself entirely to his 
career as a soloist. Mr. Spivakovsky, 
who made his mark as a child prodigy 
in Europe, came here in 1941 after 
spending seven years in Australia. 
Last season he made his first appear- 
ance with the New York Philhar- 
monic under Mr. Rodzinski, playing 
the New York premiere of the Bela 
Bartok Violin Concerto. He gave his 
second Carnegie Hall recital a few 
weeks ago. 
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The Stage of the Third Annual Treasure Island Christmas Party. In the Pit Are 
Pierre Monteux and the San Francisco Symphony 


San Francisco Symphony Plays 


At Navy Christmas Party 


SAN FRANCISCO 


O N Dec. 22 the entire personnel of 
the San Francisco Symphony 
and Pierre Monteux donated their 
time and services to present their 
third Annual Christmas Party pro- 
gram for the men and women of the 
U. S. Naval Training and Distribu- 
tion Center on Treasure Island in San 
Francisco Bay. The program, given 
under the auspices of the Musical As- 
sociation of San Francisco, whose 
president and managing director is 
Mrs. Leonora Wood Armsby, includ- 
ed among the guest artists, all of 
whom contributed their talents to the 
event, Jascha Heifetz, members of the 
San Francisco Ballet, a group from 
the San Francisco Opera chorus, and 
members of the San Francisco Recrea- 
tion Department Drama group. 

The program was made up of 
Dvorak’s “Carnival” Overture played 
by the orchestra; a hand balance act 
by Dwight Davis, S 1/c; a ballet, “In 
Old Vienna”, to Strauss music; 
Christmas Carols sung by members of 
the San Francisco opera chorus and 
eight sailors; the Cortege of Bacchus 
from Delibes’s “Sylvia” played by the 
orchestra; Four Christmas Tableaux 
by the drama group; Saint-Saens’s 
“Rondo Capriccioso”, performed by 
Mr. Heifetz; an additional group of 
carols; Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance”, played by the orchestra; Di- 
vertissements from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Nutcracker”, and the final movement 
from the same composer’s Fourth 
Symphony. The show closed with 
“Jingle Bells”, by the entire com- 
pany. 


Thirty-Four-Foot Tree 


Decorations, which included a gaily 
ornamented 34-foot Christmas tree in 
the center of the stage, and two 40- 
foot trees flanking the stage, were do- 
nated by friends of the Musical As- 
sociation. All trees were placed later 
in the main galley on Treasure Island 
where they remained for the duration 
of the holiday season. Arrangements 
for the program were handled by 
Howard K. Skinner, business manager 
of the Orchestra, and by Lieutenant 
Commander Raymond Kimball and 
Ensign Edric Coons of the Navy Wel- 
fare and Recreation Division on 


Treasure Island. 

Preceding the program, the Navy 
played host to the assisting artists, 
members of the orchestra, and guests 
of the Musical 


Association and of 
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Commodore R. W. Cary, command- 
ant of the Treasure Island base, at 
an elaborate buffet supper backstage. 

The Treasure Island Christmas 
Party is only one of a number of pro- 
grams and concerts planned by the 
Symphony for service men and wom- 
en in military and naval camps and 
hospitals in the vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco during this, the orchestra’s 33rd 
season. In addition to these activities 
on behalf of men and women in uni- 
form, enlisted personnel in the armed 
forces who are able to attend the regu- 
lar concerts of the Orchestra are ad- 
mitted to War Memorial Opera 
House without charge, as guests of 
the Musical Association. 


San Francisco Hails 
San Carlo Opera 


New Singers Acclaimed 
in Leading Roles in Two 
Weeks Season 


San Francisco—The annual San 
Carlo Opera Company season which 
opened Jan. 8 in the War Memorial 
Opera House brought no end of sur- 
prises. First and foremost was the 
discovery of the gorgeous contralto 
voice of Margery Mayer, who made 
her San Francisco debut as Carmen 
and confirmed the fine impression 
made in the Bizet opera with a vocal- 
ly rich Azucena in “Il Trovatore”. 
Second, was the local discovery of Eu- 
gene Conley, who was acclaimed for 
his performances in “Rigoletto”, 
“Traviata” and “Bohéme”. The role 
of Rodolfo in the latter opera was 
acted to perfection. The tenor is still 
in uniform and subject to recall to 
active military service. 

Another discovery was _ Lillian 
Fawcett, a coloratura from Los An- 
geles, who sang Lucia in the absence 
of Grace Panvini, who was ill during 
the company’s San Francisco engage- 
ment. Miss Fawcett proved a good 
singer and a good actress, and gave 
one of the most convincing perform- 
ances of the mad scene yet staged in 
the Opera House. ‘ 

Other high spots of the season in- 
cluded the Mobley Lushanya’s Tos- 
ca, Mary Henderson’s Mimi, Elda Er- 
cole’s Aida, and Harold Kravitt in the 
stellar bass roles, in which he acted 
as impressively as he sang. Lina Gas- 











toni substituted for Miss Panvini as 
Gilda and did a very good job, and 
Amelia Scalzo took over the role of 
Rosina in “The Barber of Seville”. 
Sydney Rayner, Tandy MacKenzie 
and Mario Palermo were heard in 
leading roles, and the baritone section 
was admirable, with Mostyn Thomas, 
Carlo Morelli, Stephan Ballarini and 
Mario Valle dividing the honors. Wil- 
liam Wilderman, Marie Powers, 
Olympia di Napoli, Clelia Venditti and 
Fausto Bozza completed the roster of 
principals. Lucien Prideaux and Lydia 
Arlova were responsible for some 
good choreography. 


Nicholas Rescigno, the new conduc- 
tor, proved highly efficient. The 


The Backstage Buffet Supper—Left to Right, Mary Nimitz, Commodore R. W. 
Cary, Mrs. Chester Nimitz, Mrs. Pierre Monteux, Pierre Monteux, Mrs. Cary 





repertoire was alas, as usual: “Car- 


men”, “Traviata”, “Aida”, “Rigolet- 
to”, “Faust”, “Barber of Seville”, 
“Bohéme”, “Trovatore”, “Cavalleria” 
and “Pagliacci”, “Tosca” and “Lucia”. 
Sixteen performances were given in 
two weeks under the management of 
Tom Girton. 

A Shubert road production of a 
modernized “Merry Widow” proved 
to be one of the worst shows ever 
put on a local stage. Consequently, 
everybody had to go to see if it was 
that bad, and business was good—at 
least for the first week. Which made 
one wonder if a derogatory press is 
better than a favorable one! 

Maryory M. FISHER 
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OPERA 


"Lohengrin", Jan. 15 


Three changes of cast somewhat en- 
livened the second performance of 
“Lohengrin”. The title part was as- 
sumed for the first time here by Kurt 
Baum, who had done it not infre- 
quently abroad. Elsa was entrusted 
to the care of Rose Bampton, to whom 
it was not wholly new, and Hugh 
Thompson added to his expanding 
repertoire the proclamatory functions 
of the Herald. Kerstin Thorborg re- 
mained the Ortrud and Alexander 
Sved the Telramund. Mr. Leinsdorf 
conducted. 

Mr. Baum is a routined, competent 
and small-scale Knight of the Swan, 
personable enough in appearance and 
intelligent in action, though one with- 
out romantic illusion or distinguished 
format. The keynote of his embodi- 
ment is simplicity. Not a mystical ap- 
parition he is, at any rate, no corpu- 
lent or otherwise disturbing one. 
Moreover, it was a relief to be rid for 
a while of those appalling costumes 
which for some time Lohengrin has 
been affecting in Brabant-on-the-Sub- 
way. Parts of the music—the Grail 
Narrative, for one thing—the tenor 
sang reasonably well. Elsewhere (par- 
ticularly in the love scene) his tones 
often sagged from the pitch and were 
afflicted with a distressing vibrato. He 
deserves thanks, nevertheless, for 
singing the page “Dein Lieben muss 
mir hoch entgelten”, which at the Met- 
ropolitan is intermittently in and out 
of performances. 

Mme. Bampton’s Elsa was carried 
out on conventional lines and there- 
fore missed the deeper and subtler 
vibrations of the deceptively tricky 
part. She, too, had her troubles with 
the pitch and her delivery of the lyric 
passages lacked tone concentration 
and a fundamental legato. Mr. 
Thompson discharged the offices of 
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at the Metropolitan 





Blanche Thebom as Brangane in Her 
First New York Assumption of the Role 


Frederick Gynrod as Kurvenal, His 
Debut Role 


Varnay Triumphs in Unexpected Isolde 


Gynrod Makes Debut— 
Thebom Presents Im- 
pressive Brangine 


HE “Tristan” repetition on the 
evening of Feb. 3 was a three- 
star news event. It offered, in the 


first place, a new baritone, Frederick 
Gynrod, who, as Kurwenal, made his 
Metropolitan debut. It presented a 
new Brangane in the well-graced 
Blanche Thebom, who had gained 
wholesale approval only a short time 
before when she appeared as Fricka 
in “Die Walkiire”. Most important 
and, indeed, most spectacular of all, 
it revealed almost at the twelfth hour 
a brand new Isolde in the person of 
the youthful Astrid Varnay who not 
only saved the performance when 
Helen Traubel fell ill but who also, 


without the benefit of so much as a 
solitary orchestra or stage rehearsal, 
made history with an impersonation 
which was, in the finest sense of the 
word, sensational. 

For some time operagoers have 
taken Miss Varney with altogether 
too much complacency. True, her 
achievements following her remark- 
able debut as an emergency Sieglinde 
in 1941, did not always fulfill the 
hopes which her talents had encour- 
aged at the start. The succession of 
heavy Wagnerian parts imposed on 
her at the outset taxed her voice in 
damaging fashion and it became a 
question how long the organ could 
endure the strain. It was known that 
she had Isolde in her repertory but, 
under the circumstances. and particu- 
larly after her attempt at Kundry last 
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Astrid Varnay, Who Scored as Isolde 
at a Surprise Performance 


season, there were probably few who 
at this stage longed to see her as 
Ireland’s tawny-haired princess. 


Such persons reckoned without Miss 
Varnay’s astonishing gifts and, like- 
wise, without the profitable vocal 


studies she has obviously been under- 
going. Young as she is her Isolde 
is already fit to stand beside the best 
contemporary ones, bravely and un- 
ashamed. This is not to say that it 
will not grow and develop and ampli- 
fy, gain in dramatic scope and deepen 
in subtlety of expression. But already 
it is a stunning achievement, worked 
out with the rarest sensitiveness and 
skill, consistently in accord with Wag- 
ner’s prescriptions, deft in movement, 
plastic in line and gesture. The keen 
analytical intelligence which has gone 
into this logical and _ beautifully 
rounded impersonation is paired with 
an emotional suggestiveness almost be- 
yond this young artist’s years. As 
for her singing it has made gratifying 
strides since she was last heard in 
an important role. Her tones have 
gained in impact and also in smooth- 
ness and have lost that “edge” and 
roughness which impaired the upper 
register. The voice has a new vi- 
brancy and luster and she took the 
two high C’s of the second act with- 
out trepidation and perfectly in tune. 
Her intonation, for that matter, was 
flawless throughout. The question- 
able feature of Miss Varnay’s singing 
is the lower part of her scale which 
is weak, deficient in resonance and 
body and not always equal to the con- 
test with the orchestra. 


Tower Song Memorable 


When all’s said, however, the Met- 
ropolitan is to be congratulated on 
having a second notable Isolde at its 
disposal. It is no less fortunate in 
the possession of a new Brangane. 
Miss Thebom is gifted with as beauti- 
ful and as well schooled a voice as 
one can hear on the American operatic 
stage today. She sang the music 
with lovely warmth and roundness of 
tone and the impression she made with 
the tower song was memorable. Dra- 
matically the artist still has things 
to learn, particularly about impart- 
ing true meaning to her movements 
which are still self-conscious and ex- 
cessive. Brangane, in any case, is a 
larger problem than Fricka. 

In Mr. Gynrod the Metropolitan 
has acquired a routined singer whose 
Kurvenal, if not outstanding, proves 
him a serviceable artist. The re- 
mainder of the cast was familiar, with 





For Dates and Terms Address 
: the Tristan of Mr. Melchior and the 
King Mark of Mr. Kipnis thz solid 
props of custom. Mr. Leinsdorf, in- 
spired by his new stage flock, con- 
ducted particularly well. H. F. P. 
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a full blooded musician with genu- 
ine gifts of lyricism and delicate 
color. He bears watching as he 
is merely on the threshold of his 
creative powers. 

Paul de Maleingrau is a prolific 
writer. His organ works, orator- 
ios and symphonic compositions are 
creations of a master. His music 
has been shamefully neglected in 
Belgium, while England and Ameri- 
ca have in some respects recog- 
nized its value. Is this because 
Maleingrau is the last of the Franck 
tradition and has developed a style 
of his own at a time when the young 
generation now growing up is de- 
manding for itself all the acclaim 
and promotion? It was not fash- 
ionable to perform his works in 
his native land when I lived in 
Brussels in 1939. 

Bernier has a real flair for the 
song form, imbued with a natural 
emotion and exquisite sensitivity. 

Souris has a keen sense of sim- 
plicity of expression. His speech 
is saucy, piquant, witty, (“Homage 
a Babeuf”). A highly gifted com- 
poser in his individual way! 

Moulaert, the youngest of the 
Belgian composers has an inspired 
feeling for songs on Flemish texts. 
He and Chevreuil, (author of a 
finely written string quartet), are 
two of the coming talents of Bel- 


gium. 
Other significant composers in- 
clude the much lamented Huy- 


brechts, whose superb talent is lost 
through his early death, (he wrote 
the moving “Chant of Anguish” for 
orchestra and various chamber 
works), Shoemaker, Dejonker, 
Herberings and Meulemans. 


Kept National Soul Intact 


It is interesting to observe, that 
after assimilation of the external 
ways and means of the formidable 
orchestral craftsmanship of Stra- 
vinsky and Bartok, the atonal and 
polytonal grammar of Schonberg 
and Hindemith, Belgium’s contem- 
porary composers have kept intact 
the essence of their national soul. 
I predict the future will witness 
the growth in Belgium of a racial 
and national art already born, which 
had its beginnings in the conflict 
of the Flemish and Walloon ele- 
ments in the blood and hearts of 
the Belgian musicians. It is the 
hardy child of a small, but incred- 
ibly hardy and traditionally cul- 
tured people. 

Contemporary Dutch composers 
are the product of the “Utrecht” and 
“Amsterdam” schools, founded by 
the eminent pedagogues Hol, 
Zweers and Roéntgen and continued 
by their pupils Johan Wagenaar 
and Sem Dresden, whose pupils in 
turn taught the youngest among 
Dutch composers today. 

As the masters of the Low Coun- 
tries in the 15th and 16th centuries 
were allied by their common genius 
and spread their influence over the 
confinent, so Belgian and Dutch 
composers of the 19th and 20th 
centuries have, by a_ reciprocal 
twist of evolution, absorbed similar 
influences from Germanic, Latin 
and Slav sources. Dutch music of 
the present period suffers even a 
worse neglect than Belgian music. 
It is almost completely limited to 
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Stepchildren of the Musical Family 


its native country, a fact aggra- 
vated by the lack of organized pub- 
lication of works of unknown com- 
posers in Holland and a rather weak 
interest on the part of the Dutch 
government in its own productive 
talent. 


This accounts for the stupendous 
ignorance among musicians of all 
nations of the actual existence of 
such a thing as Dutch music and 
a number of first class Dutch com- 
posers, who have something to say 
worth a hearing. 


Four Elements in Dutch Music 


There are four elements in Dutch 
music which could constitute a na- 
tional idiom, each closely affiliated 
with the art of their painters and 
architects—solemn austerity, subtle 
lyricism, a muted sensuousness of 
color and robust humor. Among 
a healthy number of excellent tal- 
ents, the following proven person- 
alities are the most outstanding 
composers in Holland today: 


Pijper, author of three symphon- 
ies, several concertos and chamber 
works, is a master of form of both 
past and modern age. He has been 
subjected to several influences and 
is so capable of assimilation that 
he has not yet found his own lan- 
guage. However, he is a deep 
scholar and a supreme technician. 

On a more original and inspired 
level is the work of Badings, per- 
haps the most promising of the new 
generation. His three symphonies, 
his violin concerto and other works 
reveal him as a dynamic creative 
force. Of fertile invention, sound 
craftsmanship and emotional qual- 
ity, his compositions are most im- 
pressive. 

Voormolen is another genuine 
musical talent. Author of a sin- 
fonietta, ballets, variations for or- 
chestra on a Dutch song, an opera 
“Baron Hop”, piano pieces and 
songs he displays an impeccable 
technique, a rare ear for exquisite 
sonorities and a finish of style 
which stamp him a master minia- 
turist. 


Holland is rich in talent. A book 
could be written on the personali- 
ties in its musical life who will in 
the near future take a well-deserved 
place among the recognized com- 
posers of the world. 


To mention a few, there are Ber- 
tus van Lier, (symphonies, cham- 
ber music, cello sonata, works of 
rich imagination and _ brilliant 
rhythmical talent); Hendrik An- 
driessen, (superb organ works “De 
Chiesa” of great vitality); Sem 
Dresden, (master of choral writing 
and musical form—chamber music) ; 
Henri Emile Enthoven, living now 
in New York, author of three 
symphonies, many orchestral works 
in all styles, songs, piano and cham- 
ber music. A sound musician and 
an authority on Dutch music vide 
his article on “Music in the Nether- 
lands”, published in 1943 by Uni- 
versity of California Press) ; Hen- 
riette Bosmans, Henri van Gou- 
doever, Guillaume Landré, Piet Ket- 
ting, William van Otterloo, Wijde- 
veld, Ruyneman, De Bep Geuer, 
Jacques Beers, Max Vrenderburg, 
Godron, Heil, Smit and others. 


Lack of Lowlands Chauvinism 


I find, that like myself, others 
who have visited Belgium and Hol- 
land in a professional capacity, 
have observed the extreme modesty, 
the lack of chauvinism, and the utter 
sincerity in the musical conscious- 
ness of Belgian and Dutch musi- 
cians. Is it possible that these rare 
virtues in this commercial and po- 
litical age have prevented the prop- 
agation of knowledge of Belgian 
and Dutch music on a justly wide 
scale? 

Let us hope that when the big 
nations are determining the des- 
tinies of the little nations so that 
politically and socially they will get 
their share of the sun, their culture 
and art will be recognized as the 
human currency whose exchange 
has never failed to create better 
understanding . tween men and 
women of all races and can be re- 








lied on more and more in the future 
to unite and make a happier world. 


Sandberg Makes 


American Debut 


Viadimir Horowitz, Budapest 
Quartet and E. R. Schmitz Play 
in Detroit 


Derroit.—The Swedish baritone, 
Sven Olaf Sandberg, made his Ameri- 
can debut with the Scandinavian Sym- 
phony at Detroit at Masonic Temple’s 
Scottish Rites Cathedral Jan. 19. A 
member of Stockholm’s Royal Opera 
House, Mr. Sandberg featured songs 
of his native land and airs from “Pag- 
liacci”, “Figaro” and other operas. 
The orchestra, composed of amateurs 
under Eduard Werner's direction, 
performed Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony, and selections by Scandinavian 
musicians. 

Viadimir Horowitz and the Buda- 
pest Quartet were other top events 
during January. The virtuoso pian- 
ist, playing under Masonic Auditorium 
auspices on Jan. 17, performed Bee- 
thoven’s “Waidstein” Sonata in highly 
dramatic fashion. Other numbers in- 
cluded selection by Liszt, Chopin, 
Samuel Barber, and a group by Rach- 
maninoff. 

The Budapest Quartet delivered su- 
perb performances of Mozart's “Hunt” 
and Schubert’s “Death and _ the 
Maiden”. Debussy’s G minor Quartet 
was sandwiched between the two. The 
group played to standing room in the 
Lecture Hall of the Detroit Art Insti- 
tute on Jan. 22. 

Three days before, in the same hall, 
E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, played to 
a Pro Musica audience. The program 
featured modern composers : Shostako- 
vich, Prokofieff, Ravel, Debussy and 
Stravinsky. 
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CONSTANCE 


CONNETTE 


Dramatic Soprano 


“Miss Connette has an excellent 
natural voice . . . it is rich, full, 
clear and powerful .. . is used 
with fluency, clear production... 
correct intonation . . . poise and 
dramatic feeling.”—R. L., New 
York Times, Oct. 23, 44. 
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CONCERTS in New York 


Rudolf Serkin, Pianist 


A memorable performance of 
Reger’s Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme of Bach was the peak of Ru- 
dolf Serkin’s recital in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 15. Few in- 
deed are the living pianists who have 
the musical equipment to play this 
monumental work, which belongs to 
the order of the Diabelli Variations 
of Beethoven and the Paganini Varia- 
tions of Brahms. And fewer are those 
who would have the devotion to mas- 
ter it, when it would be so much 
easier to win acclaim with music bet- 
ter known and less challenging to the 
listener’s intelligence. But the ova- 
tion which followed was more than a 
flare-up of excitement; it was a sin- 
cere tribute to a great artistic achieve- 
ment. Each of the variations was con- 
ceived as a unit and Mr. Serkin played 
them with an infinitude of subtle in- 
flections and accents. Reger’s serpen- 
tine modulations were unerringly di- 
rected by his sensitive fingers and per- 
ceptive mind. Beginning almost in a 
whisper, yet with absolute clarity, Mr. 
Serkin built the fugue to an unforget- 
table climax. A few more perform- 
ances like this and the American pub- 
lic will discover what a great com- 
poser Reger was. 

The recital opened with Beethoven’s 
thrice-familiar “Sonate Pathétique’— 
not, alas, familiar in the inspired form 
in which Mr. Serkin presented it. He 
did not try to inflate it into the dra- 
matic proportions of the later sonatas, 
but kept a flawless balance between 
the elements of subjective emotion and 
formal tradition in the music. In 
Brahms’s Op. 119, of which he played 
all four pieces, Mr. Serkin’s exquisite 


taste and imagination came to the fore. 
Chopin’s neglected Impromptu in F 
sharp, Op. 36, and the B minor 
Scherzo led to Four Czech Dances by 
Smetana. As encores Mr. Serkin 
played several Mendelssohn pieces de- 
lectably. S. 


Alexander Uninsky, Pianist 


Remarkably fluid and _ controlled 
playing was heard in the three Scar- 
latti Sonatas in F minor, F and C, 
with which Alexander Uninsky opened 
his piano recital in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 17. There are 
several ways of playing Scarlatti; one 
can reduce the scale of sonority and 
turn the sonatas into delicate minia- 
tures, arguing that the modern piano 
is too heavy for them; or one can 
play them robustly in the new medium, 
retaining their natural vitality and 
rhythmic incisiveness at the expense 
of a coarsening of texture. It was the 
former course which Mr. Uninsky 
took, and every note fell neatly into 
the pattern which he had made for 
them; even the rapidest passages were 
distinct. 

Busoni’s grandiose transcription of 
Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in 
D offered no serious challenges to 
Mr. Uninsky’s well-schooled fingers. 
He went through it with an ease 
which enabled him to maintain an even 
rhythmic flow and limpid tone. Again 
in Schumann’s “Carnaval,” especially 
in such sections as the “Papillons” 
and the “Paganini” there was occasion 
to note the pianist’s technical polish. 
What was less evident was the inti- 
macy of Schumann’s imagination, the 
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Alexander Uninsky, 
Who Was Heard 
in Recital at 
Carnegie Hall 


individuality of profile which each of 
these pieces should have. A Chopin 
group brought the F minor Ballade, 
the Mazurkas in B flat minor, Op. 24, 
and in C sharp minor, Op. 63, and 
the Etudes in C, Op. 10, No. 1, in 
F minor, Op. 10, No. 9, and in G 
sharp minor, Op. 25, No. 6. Debussy’s 
“Voiles” and “Ce qu’a vu le vent de 
Ques,” led to the Danse Russe from 
“Petruchka.” Mr. Uninsky was en- 
thusiastically applauded. S. 


Walter Hautzig, Pianist 


Walter Hautzig, who appeared at 
the Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 
17 as winner of the 1944 Town Hall 
Series Award for the best recital of 
the past season, scarcely lived up to 
the expectations he had invited. His 
program included Brahms’s F minor 
Sonata, Schubert’s “Wanderer Fan- 
tasie”, three Chopin Etudes and an as- 
sortment of pieces by Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninoff, Donald Tweedy, Pou- 
lenc and Ernest Gold, and the impres- 
sions of this reviewer are based on the 
young pianist’s efforts in the first two 
works mentioned. Whatever his ac- 
complishments may have been a year 
ago, this time they were flatly disap- 
pointing. 

Mr. Hautzig, though he has ample 
technique and abundant assurance, 
was consistently uninteresting both in 
Brahms and in Schubert. He appeared 
to be so preoccupied with fussy con- 
siderations of detail that the larger 
architecture of the music was for- 
gotten and no definite conception 
emerged, The sonata labored under a 
treatment by turns spasmodic, dawd- 
ling and incommunicative. Except oc- 
casionally in passage work Mr. 
Hautzig’s tone was shallow and 
brittle. Performed with so little sen- 
sitiveness and poetry the Brahms 
sonata always seems stodgy and long- 
winded. 


An audience of moderate size greet- 
ed the pianist cordially. P. 


Anna Hamlin, Soprano, 
Herman Gelhausen, Baritone 


Anna Hamlin, soprano, and Her- 
man Gelhausen, baritone, appeared in 
a joint recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 15, before a large 
and friendly audience. Neither of the 
singers is a stranger to New York 
audiences though, if memory serves, 
neither has been heard here for some 
time past. 

The program began with a group 
of duets by Handel, Purcell and Bach, 
following which Mr. Gelhausen of- 
fered a group entirely by Hugo Wolf, 
and then Miss Hamlin one by Schu- 
bert. A group of duets by Brahms, 
Schumann and Chausson closed the 
first part of the program. Mr. Gel- 
hausen opened the second part with 
songs by Carpenter, Ireland, Wilson, 
Bonner and Taylor, following which 
Miss Hamlin offered a French group 
which included two Debussy works 
and Ravel’s “Cinq Melodies Grecques”. 
The two singers closed with Werner 
Josten’s “With Wings So Light”. 

A program containing so much that 
was excellent and several works quite 
unfamiliar, is difficult to criticize. Both 
singers showed insight into the pieces 
sung and the highest artistic intention. 
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Rudolf Serkin Waiter Hautzig 


Mr. Gelhausen, having had more ex- 
perience on the operatic stage, was, 
perhaps, the more dramatic of the two, 
but Miss Hamlin’s firmly placed high 
tones were a relief in this day when 
so few sopranos know what to do with 
their top voices. The accompaniments 
of Hellmuth Baerwald were of sur- 
passing beauty. D. 


Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist 


Those who braved the blizzard on 
th: evening of Jan. 16 heard some ex- 
cellent violin playing by Efrem Zim- 
balist. The artist began with Vitali’s 
Ciaconna, after which came the D 
minor Sonata by Brahms, then Ysaye’s 
Ballade for violin alone, and the Ernst 
Concerto closed the first half of the 
program. Following the intermission, 
there were versions of Chopin works 
by Wilhelmj, Spalding and Kreisler, 
and Kreisler’s arrangement of Paga- 
nini’s “La Clochette”. 

While Mr. Zimbalist’s playing was 
invariably of a high artistic order 
technically. and well proportioned, his 
tone seemed small and his tempera- 
mental attitude to his pieces somewhat 
of a sameness. In the Vitali, meteor- 
ological conditions militated against 
his tone in both the matter of pitch 
(only very seldom) also in regard to 
its clarity. The Adagio of the Sonata 
was especially well given. Excellent 
accompaniments were played by Jacob 
Lateiner, who also bore his part with 
artistry in the Brahms. H. 


Lotte Lehmann, Soprano 


Once again, a capacity audience 
greeted Lotte Lehmann when she gave 
an all-Brahms recital in Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 21, the second 
in her series of three concerts of 
Lieder. Mme. Lehmann belongs to 
that happy order of artists who are 
beyond ordinary praise or blame. Her 
voice has certain limitations today, 
which are unimportant in the light of 
her artistry and her mastery of all 
the singer’s resources. But her intelli- 
gence, her marvelous intuition and her 
innate musicality seem to have no 
limitations at all. Not only in her 
phrasing, which should be the envy of 
all violinists, but in her coloring of 
words and tones, her sense of rhythm 
and her flawless enunciation of text 
she stands almost alone. To pass from 
the desolateness and sombre resigna- 
tion of “Auf dem Kirchhofe” to the 
impish “Vergebliches Standchen” in 
a matter of moments, as she did, re- 
quires a psychological concentration 
comparable to that of our greatest 
actors and dancers. 

The program mingled familiar fav- 
orites with lesser known songs. It 
included the “Minnelied,” “Geheimnis,” 
“Nachtigall,” “Sandmannchen,” “Lieb- 
estreu,” “Der Tod das ist die kihle 
Nacht,” “Nachtigallen schwingen,” 
“Spanisches Lied,” “Der Schmied,” 
“An ein Veilchen,” “Trennung,” “Wir 
wandelten,” “Der Kuss,” “Der Jager,” 
“An die Nachtigall,” “Feldeinsamkeit,” 
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and the two Lieder mentioned above. 
Paul Ulanowsky’s piano playing is an 
integral part of Mme. Lehmann’s sing- 
ing. It would be hard to conceive of 
the one without the other, so perfect 
is their understanding. This was a 
recital to cherish in the memory. Why 
are we to have only three, instead of 
a dozen, at least? 


Doda Conrad, Bass 


Doda Conrad, bass, was heard in a 
recital of well chosen songs in the 
Times Hall on Jan. 18. Beginning with 
Poulenc’s “A Prayer for Peace,” Mr. 
Conrad went on to an aria from 
Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex” and the 
complete “Dichterliebe” of Schumann, 
sung without pause. Following the 
intermission there were Ravel’s set- 
tings of Jules Renard’s humorous 
“Histoires Naturelles,” three songs 
by Paul Nordoff, who played the ac- 
companiments for the entire recital, 
and three of Chopin’s songs. 

Mr. Conrad will be remembered 
from a previous appearance as a singer 
of very evident musicianship and pene- 
trating understanding of the dramatic 
significance of what he sings. These 
qualities go to make his singing of 
high artistic value. The “Dichterliebe” 
of Schumann is a work of somewhat 
irregular excellence and 16 songs with- 
out pause are a strain on the listener 
as well as the singer, but Mr. Con- 
rad’s dramatic sense and his expert 
differentiation of the moods of the 
songs made the performance of the 
cycle a notable one. Mr. Nordoff’s 
works were well received, especially 
a Pastorale. Whether Ravel has fully 
grasped the delightful nonsense of 
Renard’s short prose fancies, is a mat- 
ter of opinion, but Mr. Conrad cer- 
tainly realized the composer’s inten- 
tions. Those who admire Chopin’s 
songs, must have enjoyed the present 
performance of them. H 


Tossy Spivakovsky, Violinist 


An excess of virtuoso pieces marred 
the purely musical value of the pro- 
gram which Tossy Spivakovsky of- 
fered at his Carnegie Hall recital the 
evening of Jan. 19. The bill opened 
with the highly seasoned Suite which 
Stravinsky fashioned out of a handful 
of Pergolesi melodies. After some 
Bach and Mozart it went on to the 
gymnastics of Paganini’s 24th Caprice, 
followed it up with Sarasate’s old- 
fashioned sample of fiddler’s trickery, 
the “Carmen” Fantasie and, having 
disposed of Debussy’s fragile Sonata 
for violin and piano, ended with the 
fireworks of Ravel’s “Tzigane.” For 
all these gauds and fripperies one came 
away as from a meal made up largely 
of pickles and peppers. 

This is not to say that Mr. Spiva- 
kovsky did not play well. On the 
contrary, from the technical stand- 
point he disposed with sovereign 
facility and address of the thorniest 
hurdles he chose to place in his path. 
Nothing in the bag of exhibitionist 
tricks seemed a problem to him and 
all the gewgaws in the show-pieces of 
Paganini, Sarasate and Ravel he mas- 
tered with a kind of lordly disdain. 
Even the giddy tempo he and his 
admirable pianist, Erich Itor Kahn, 
adopted in Sarasate’s bedizenments of 
the “Carmen” melodies served only 
to spur the artist’s mechanistic vir- 
tuosity. 

Where it became a question of 
deeper musical meanings, as in Bach’s 
unaccompanied Adagio and Fugue in 
C or in Mozart’s Adagio in E (writ- 
ten to supplant the original slow move- 
ment in one of his concertos at the 
instance of the Salzburg violinist, 
Brunetti), the listener was struck by 
the uncommon fullness and beauty of 
Mr. Spivakovsky’s tone. To what de- 
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gree this exceptional quality of sound 
was due to the superb instrument on 
which he played or to his unusual arm 
elevation and management of his bow 
need not be debated in this place. At 
any rate, he delivered the Bach move- 
ment with great deliberation and 
breadth and the Mozart (including a 
sumptuous cadenza of his own) with 
sweetness and purity. But for all of 
the |sympathy and meticulous care 
Messrs. Spivakovsky and Kahn 
brought to the Debussy sonata the 
work seemed, as it habitually does, a 
frail and anemic product of the com- 
poser’s decline. 


Edmund Kurtz, Cellist (Debut) 


Edmund Kurtz, until recently first 
cellist of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, and before that associated with 
Tossy Spivakovsky in a trio in Eu- 
rope, made an uncommonly favorable 
impression at his New York debut 
in recital at Town Hall on the even- 
ing of Jan. 19. He is the fortunate 
possessor of an exceptionally fine in- 
strument, from which he drew at need 
a voluminous tone, and he displayed 
a comprehensive mastery of cello tech- 
nique, including individual deftness and 
resourcefulness in bowing, in present- 
ing a program that made widely di- 
verse demands. 


Three sonatas representing schools 
of musical thought that have little in 
common, by Brahms, Locatelli and 
Honegger, were followed by a Gra- 
zioli Adagio, a Beethoven Sonatine. 
Bloch’s “Meditation Hebraique” and 
Karjinsky’s “Pliaska”. The long 
shadow of ensemble playing fell 
across the Brahms F major work, 
Op. 99, in particular, in which repres- 
sion on the cellist’s part, shared by 
his able collaborator at the piano, 
Artur Balsam, resulted at times in a 
sagging in the continuity of movement 
as well as in something less than a 
compelling realization of the romantic 
spirit of the music, while in the rapid 
passage work of the early Italian 
sonata there were occasional lapses 
from absolute clarity of articulation 
and in intonation. In the Honegger 
work and the subsequent numbers, 
however, Mr. Kurtz maintained a 
consistently very high standard of 
technical skill and _ interpretative 
perceptiveness and demonstrated his 
right to be classed among the first 
concert cellists of the day. Mr. Balsam 
contributed much to the artistic suc- 
cess of the recital. 


Webster Aitken, Pianist 


If he had done nothing more than 
assemble the program he offered at 
his Town Hall recital on the after- 
noon of Jan. 20 Webster Aitken would 
have earned the profound respect of 
every thoughtful listener present. It 
was a bill which did honor to the 
pianist’s musicianship, probity and se- 
riousness of purpose, for it consisted 
only of three accredited masterpieces 
of keyboard literature—Bach’s C 
minor Toccata, Mozart’s A minor 
Rondo and Beethoven’s Diabelli Vari- 
ations. And it was to Mr. Aitken’s 
lasting credit that he refused to mar 
the impression of the concert by add- 
ing some encore lollipops at the end. 


It would be a privilege and a pleas- 
ure to add that the artist’s perform- 
ances were throughout equal to the 
severe task he set himself. Unfortu- 
nately, he contrived to meet the dras- 
tic challenge only in part, in spite of 
much admirable playing. With a su- 
perbly cultivated technique at his com- 
mand he overcame the sternest me- 
chanical exactions of Beethoven’s 
microcosmic variations. But if his 
tone was often rather shallow and 
juiceless the real trouble with his in- 
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terpretations lay deeper and grew out 
of certain definite limitations of tem- 
perament rather than from external 
agencies. 

Mr. Aitken’s approach to the music 
he interprets is predominantly intel- 
lectual and objective. That is why his 
most consistently satisfying accom- 
plishment this time was the Bach 
Toccata, which he presented with 
clarity, breadth and rhythmic incis- 
iveness. The Mozart Rondo he per- 
formed in a lucid, if rather forthright 
manner. But this matchless piece is, 
at bottom, deeply tragic music and one 
missed poignant undertones in the 
pianist’s interpretation, as well as true 
Mozartean sensuousness and morbi- 
dezza. 

Beethoven’s tremendous set of 33 
Variations can be one of the most 
overwhelming of musical experiences 
or one of the most disconcerting, de- 
pending on the profundity of a pian- 
ist’s conception and his ability to real- 
ize it. Mr. Aitken’s understanding of 
the great cycle cannot be questioned 
and in numerous details certain varia- 
tions (the great double fugue, for in- 
stance) were wholly admirable. Yet 
as a whole the series remained singu- 
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larly uncoordinated, many of its in- 
timations were only partly conveyed, 
and the final impression was one of 
dour impassivity and chill detachment. 
Thus performed, the Diabelli Varia- 
tions can be quite as disaffecting as 
an irresponsible tradition represents 
them. 


New Friends of Music 


Once again the Pro Arte Quartet 
of the University of Wisconsin was 
heard at the concert of the New 
Friends of Music at the Town Hall 
the afternoon of Jan. 21. The session 
opened with an excellent performance 
of Ravel’s Quartet in F and con- 
tinued with Mozart’s rarely heard 
Flute Quartet in D (K. 285) and his 
Quintet in E flat (K. 614), in which 
the four players had the cooperation 
of Bernard Milofsky for the additional 
viola part. The flutist of the after- 
noon was the admired John Wummer. 

The Pro Arte players exhibited 
rather less repression than they had 
at the preceding concert. Neverthe- 
less they still cultivate more than 
seems necessary a pianissimo so pale 
and exaggerated that the listener is 
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the Herald capitally. His voice, if 
somewhat light, met the requirements 
of the music and its high tessitura 
failed to trouble him. And he must 
be commended for not trying to ex- 
tract from the role more than Wag- 
ner put into it. 


“Die Walkire", Jan. 18 


A special “Walkiire” was given on 
the evening of Jan. 18 for the benefit 
of Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s labors on 
behalf of the people of Labrador 
and Newfoundland. But aside from 
the charitable aspect of the occasion 
the performance was of more than 
common interest because it brought to 
three of the leading roles artists not 
yet heard in them. The singers in 
question were Jeanne Palmer, the 
Briinnhilde of the night; Ella Flesch, 
appearing for the first time in this 
country as Sieglinde, and Emery 
Darcy, a new and untested Siegmund. 
Each of these departures contributed 
to the representation certain elements 
of definite merit. 

Mme. Palmer, who has been heard 
in several lesser characters of the 
“Ring,” was at best a very creditable 
Wish Maiden even though not an 
epoch-making one. If her voice is a 
lyric rather than a fundamentally 
dramatic organ with tones of the most 
substantial texture, powerful impact 
and gleaming brightness, she delivered 
the music capably and without serious 
evidence of strain. She sang the battle 
cry very well indeed and had no 
difficulty with its high notes. Now and 
then her efforts displayed traces of 
labor and a superfluous expenditure of 
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energy, but in the main her Brinn- 
hilde turned out a good deal better 
than some may have anticipated. 

The Sieglinde of Ella Flesch was 
easily the best operatic accomplish- 
ment of this soprano to date. If cer- 
tain of her lower tones in the first act 
were not as full-bodied as they might 
have been, her work improved as 
the evening advanced and her abund- 
ant experience and routine were 
gratifyingly obvious. While not the 
most commanding Sieglinde heard 
hereabouts she proved herself indis- 
putably one of the best and most sen- 
sitive of recent seasons. 

Mr. Darcy’s Siegmund was—espec- 
ially in the more lyric passages— 
beautifully sung and his enunciation 
and treatment of the text commanded 
constant admiration. But as a char- 
acterization his Volsung is still quite 
undeveloped and static. With the re- 
quired opportunity he will probably 
fill out spaces in his portrayal which 
are still blank. Moreover Siegmund 
should be a much more weather- 
beaten, fate-driven apparition than the 
comely, smooth-faced stripling the 
tenor now presents and who suggests 
Wehwalt’s grandson rather than Sieg- 
fried’s father. 

Paul Breisach again conducted a 
performance in which Mme. Thorborg 
and Messrs. Janssen and List filled the 
other chief roles. P. 


“Mignon", Jan. 17 


Ambroise Thomas’s “Mignon” had 
its first hearing of the season on the 
evening of Jan. 17, with a cast familiar 
in their parts with the exception of 
Mimi Benzell who made her first 
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appearance as Philine. Risé Stevens 
made her re-entry for the season in 
the name part; James Melton was 
Wilhelm Meister; Ezio Pinza, Lo- 
thario; Donald Dame, Laérte; John 
Gurney, Jarmo; Lucielle Browning, 
Frédéric, and Osie Hawkins, Antonio, 

It was an evening of mixed delights. 
Miss Benzell looked charming and 
acted with vivacity, a really convinc- 
ing Philine, dramatically. Miss Stev- 
ens sang well and much of her acting 
was convincing but her Mignon lacks 
the naive charm it once had. Mr. 
Melton did what he could with one of 
opera’s most uninteresting roles. To 
Mr. Pinza must go both vocal and 
histrionic honors of the evening. The 
lesser roles were capably filled. Mr. 
Pelletier did some of his best con- 
ducting and the chorus sang splendid- 
ly throughout the opera. 


"Lucia", Jan. 19 


Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
was sung on the evening of Jan. 19, 
the title role being taken with great 
success by Patrice Munsel. Edgardo 
was sung by Jan Pierce with his cus- 
tomary fine tone, and Francesco Val- 
entino was Enrico. Nicola Moscona 
assumed the role of Bide-the-Bent arid 
the lesser roles were sung by Thelma 
Votipka, John Garris and Lodovico 
Oliviero. Cesaro Sodero conducted. 

D> 


“Rigoletto”, Jan. 20 


Robert Weede replaced Lawrence 
Tibbett, originally scheduled to sing 
the name part in the third presentation 
of “Rigoletto” on Jan. 20. Josephine 
Antoine provided a charming, viva- 
cious Gilda, although her singing of 
the final passages of “Caro Nome” 
was not up to her usual standard. 
Charles Kullman sang the Duke; Nor- 
mon Cordon, Sparafucile, and Anna 
Kaskas, Maddalena. The production 
was conducted by Cesare Sodero. The 
audience voiced enthusiastic approval 
of the performance. M. 


“Don Giovanni", Jan. 20 


The best feature of the repetition of 
“Don Giovanni” on the evening of 
Jan. 20 was the Donna Elvira of Jar- 
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mila Novotna, whose vocalism and 
still more especially whose acting lent 
a new dignity to the performance. 
Florence Kirk again found much of 
the music of Donna Anna hard sled- 
ding and had the usual troubles with 
the rondo in the last act. It is dis- 
quieting to see Bidu Sayao indulging 
in some of that funny business as 
Zerlina which has now begun to dis- 
figure her Susanna. James Melton 
managed the long phrases of Ottavio’s 
second air tolerably well, but his per- 
formance as a whole lacked musical 
distinction. The Don Giovanni of Mr. 
Pinza and the Leporello of Mr. Bac- 
caloni completed the cast. As usual, 
the champagne song was a race be- 
tween the baritone and the orchestra, 
with the former again reaching the 
double bar first. Mr. Breisach sup- 
planted the temporarily absent Mr. 
Szell on the conductor’s stand. P. 


“Norma™, Jan. 22 


The season’s third performance of 
“Norma” was given on the evening 
of Jan. 22, before a crowded house. 
Zinka Milanov in the title role was 
in unusually good voice and both 
sang and acted impressively. Jeannie 
Tourel repeated her beautiful and sig- 
nificant performance of Adalgisa and 
Frederick Jagel did some of his best 
singing as Pollione. Norman Cordon’s 
Oroveso was excellent in every way 
and on a par with his customary ster- 
ling performances. The lesser roles 
were capably filled by Thelma Votipka 
and Alessio De Paolis. Cesare Sodero 
conducted. 


“The Magic Flute", Jan. 24 


At the repetition of Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” on the evening of Jan. 
24, Hugh Thompson, young baritone 
who is in his first season at the Met- 
ropolitan, took the role of Papageno. 
His embodiment of Mozart’s delight- 
fully human bird-man was youthfully 
appealing, and his broad strokes of 
comedy were a decided success with 
the audience. After an understand- 
ably flurry of nerves at the beginning, 
Mr. Thompson sang with admirably 
clear diction and a pleasant, unforced 
quality of tone. In fact, his was one 
of the very few styles of English 
(there were about a dozen to be 
heard during the evening) which 
could be understood. He was warmly 
applauded. 

The rest of the cast was the same 
as at previous performances. Jarmila 
Novotna was heard as Pamina; 
Charles Kullman, Tamino; Eszsio 
Pinza, Sarastro; Lillian Raymondi, 
Papagena; Mimi Benzell, The Queen 
of the Night; Eleanor Steber, Max- 
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from time to time deluded into a be- 
lief that the music had stopped alto- 
gether. The flute quartet is a pretty 
but inconsequential work which Moz- 
art composed for the use of a wealthy 
Dutch amateur. The Quintet—the last 
he wrote—was another score com- 
missioned by a rich dilettant. The 
intonation of the Pro Arte ensemble 
was not above reproach in the per- 
formance of this number. 


Erica Morini, Violinist 


In many respects the playing of 
Erica Morini at her recital at Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Jan. 22 
reached a higher pinnacle of violin- 
istic distinction than ever before in 
the course of this greatly gifted Hun- 
garian artist’s musical ministrations 
in this city. While the rich tempera- 
ment that at one time vented itself in 
excesses detrimental to artistic pro- 
portions was still present in undi- 
minished potency it was kept firmly 
under control in performances of ex- 
traordinary technical perfection and 
finesse and sensitivity of approach. 
Indeed, there were times when one 
could have wished that that dashing 
temperament might have been given 
the whip-hand more freely. 


The program consisted of Tartini’s 
Concerto in D minor, the Mozart 
Concerto in A, the Brahms Sonata in 
D minor, Op. 108, three Caprices by 
Wieniawski for violin alone and the 
“Carmen” Fantasia by Sarasate. In all 
these numbers, whatever their char- 
acter, the refinement of the artist’s 
tone, spun with ravishing delicacy and 
lustre, remained unblemished. It was 
at no time a large tone, though it 
developed greater volume in the 
Wieniawski and Sarasate pieces than 
in the previous works, and it was 
perhaps for that reason that there 
was an aspect of peculiarly personal 
communicativeness in the recital. 
Liberties were taken with the canons 
of Mozart playing that some purists 
could not accept and the Brahms 
sonata had not, in the very nature 
of the existent framework, all the 
virility and intensity of feeling tra- 
ditionally expected, but the perfor- 
mances moved so consistently in the 
realm of sheer beauty of exquisitely 
moulded tone that such matters seemed 
of lesser importance at the moment. 
The Wieniawski caprices, Alla Salt- 
arella, Praeludium and La Cadenza, 
were made vehicles of the most con- 
summate violin virtuosity, while a 
dashing and vividly colorful perform- 
ance of the Sarasate “Carmen” fan- 
tasia left the audience clamoring for 
more and more. Gregory Ashman 
officiated at the piano sympathetically 
and capably. ad 


Elly Kassman, Pianist (Debut) 


Elly Kassman, pianist, a pupil of 
Rosenthal, gave her first Town Hall 
recital on the evening of Jan. 23, 
before a large and interested audience. 
As might be expected of a pupil of 
her distinguished teacher, Miss Kass- 
man emphasized tonal beauty and 
technical facility rather than volume 
which is much in this day when many 
pianists, especially of the younger 
generation, mistake mayhem for mu- 
sicianship ! 

Miniature numbers by Couperin and 
Scarlatti began the program with Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 109. The second 
group had works by Ravel, Poulenc, 
Prokofieff and a first performance of 
a “Palestinian Dance” by Julius 
Chajes. A Nocture and the C Sharp 
minor Scherzo of Chopin began the 
third group, which also included a 
Paganini-Liszt Caprice, the first hear- 
ing of a Caprice in D flat by Paganini 
arranged by Wilens, and to close, 
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Busoni’s arrangement of the Bach 
Chaconne. 

Miss Kassman plays with fine taste 
and musicianly feeling. There was a 
certain tentative quality in some of her 
work, notably in the Beethoven, but 
the Scarlatti Sonata and Ravel’s 
“Jeux d’Eau” were charmingly done. 
The Chaconne, if one likes Busoni’s 
un-Bachian arrangement, was well 
proportioned and sonorous. Miss Kass- 
man is a sensitive artist and one will 
hear her again with interest. H. 


Andres Segovia, Guitarist 


Andres Segovia, guitarist, drew an 
audience of unusual size to the Town 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 25, in 
spite of near-zero weather. Whether 
one considers the guitar a concert in- 
strument or not, is beside the point 
as there is no question of Mr. Sego- 
via’s artistry and certainly nobody 
could draw more sound or show a 
more expert technique on the guitar 
than he does. 


The first ercup consisted of early 
works by Luis Milan, Gaspar Sanz 
and Ferdinand Sor, also a “Suite 
Riojana” by the contemporary com- 
poser, Torroba, dedicated to Mr. 
Segovia. Following a short intermis- 
sion Mr. Segovia played a lengthy 
suite by the Seventeenth Century 
lutenist, L. S. Weiss, which was, per- 
haps, the most rewarding music of 
the evening. In the final group were 
a Capriccio by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
and “Nortefia” by Gomez-Crespo, both 
dedicated to the artist. There were 
also pieces by Villa-Lobos, Granados 
and Albeniz. 

That Mr. Segovia’s playing of prac- 
tically every number, gave great de- 
light to his listeners was evinced by 
tremendous applause throughout the 
evening. H 


Henri Temianka, Violinist 


Henri Temianka, violinist, offered 
another demonstration of his sterling 
artistry at his recital at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 24, when 
he had the substantial co-operation 
of Artur Balsam at the piano. The 
program was one of eclectic range, be- 
ginning with Corelli’s “La Folia”, in 
the Leonard version, Beethoven’s 
Sonata No. 4, in A minor, Op. 23, and 
Bach’s Partita in B minor for violin 
unaccompanied, and later featuring the 
first performance of a noteworthy new 
work by Douglas Moore, a “Down 
East” Suite, and first performances 
also of the Romance from Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco’s Suite based on 
themes by Donizetti, and the violin 
version of Milhaud’s “Sailor’s Song”. 

Mr. Temianka’s playing was marked 
throughout by commanding musical 
intelligence and unfailing integrity of 
style. He was always the master of 
technical problems, which he solved 


with an ease and fluency that seemed ° 


to make them non-existent, and he 
drew tone of invariably fine quality 
from his instrument. In the Beethoven 
Sonata chosen the composer was more 
generous in his treatment of the piano 
than of the violin, but the recitalist 


nad ample opportunity, of which he Mg 


made the utmost, to disclose his au- 
thoritative sympathy with classic style 
in both “La Folia” and the Bach 
suite, the various numbers of which 
and the “doubles” of them were pro- 
jected with consummate skill and art. 


While enkindling imagination and 
the final touch of virtuoso élan are 
not among his more conspicuous assets, 
Mr. Temianka communicated the spirit 
of the Bach Sarabande and of the 
Handel-Flesch “Prayer” with im- 
pressive effect and tossed off the first 
and last sections of the Moore suite, 
reflective of native melodic material 
distilled in the crucible of modern 
dissonance, with vivid brilliancy and 
exciting rhythmic fire. The work itself 
with its essentially American implica- 
tions is a noteworthy contribution, of 
outstanding distinctions of craftsman- 
ship, to the achievements of American 
composers. The slow movement, with 
its long, sweepingly curved melodic 
line, is one of peculiarly individual 
beauty, which was projected by the 
performers with the most potent ef- 
fectiveness. The composer was com- 
pelled to bow repeatedly from his box. 
The program ended with the Saint- 
Saéns Rondo Capriccioso, played 
scintillatingly. 


People's Chorus of New York 


The People’s Chorus of New York, 
Lorenzo Camilieri conductor, gave a 
New Year Concert in the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the evening of Jan. 21, with 
Nicola Moscona, bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera, as assisting soloist. 
The program included for the chorus 
works by Bach, Kremser, Gossler, 
Camilieri, Elgar, Schumann, Handel 
and others. Mr. Moscona, accom- 
panied at the piano by Felix Wolfes, 
sang “Thanks be to Thee” by Handel, 
Marcel’s aria, “Piff! Paff! Pouf!” 
from “Les Huguenots” and a Negro 


’ 





Andres Segovia 


Erica Morini 


Spiritual by MacGimsey. There was 
also a number sung by the audience, 
and by request, Mr. Camilieri’s “If 
Any Little Word of Ours” as a closing 
piece. The concert celebrated the 
chorus’s 29th season. N. 


Dorcey Smith, Pianist 
Louise Behrend, Violinist 


Dorcey Smith, pianist, and Louise 
Behrend, violinist, completed their 
series of three recitals of music for 
piano and violin in the Times Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 16. As in their 
previous appearances, they offered a 
program which avoided the banal and 
the overplayed. The novelty of the 
evening was a Sonata by Angelo Mag- 
nelli, which had its first New York 
performance. They also played a 
Sonata in D by Haydn; Beethoven's 
Sonata in F, Op. 24; and the Sonata 
by Ernest Bloch. The audience was 
enthusiastic. , 3 


Marie Arakian, Soprano 


At her fourth Town Hall recital 
on the evening of Jan. 21 Marie 
Arakian, soprano, of Armenian an- 
cestry, once more brought a_ well- 


(Continued on page 254) 














remember.” 
able quality.” 

Cleveland (Tenn.) Banner —"“.. . 
authoritative King (Aida).” 
elegance.” 


Hartford (Conn.) Times —“ 
endowment.” 





New York World-Telegram —“A vocalist whom we may do well to 
New York Herald Tribune —“. . . displayed feeling and voice of agree- 
showed a mastery of the difficult solos 
written for his deep resonant voice.” 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News Free Press—“. . . 


Hartford (Conn.) Courant—“He is a singer of unusual taste and 


undoubtedly a great natural vocal 
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“Intarin” Plans 


(Continued from page 130) 


inter American University in Panama 
City, Dr. Myron Schaeffer, has been 
appointed liaison officer between Co- 
lumbia Concerts and the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. His function will be 
to keep in close touch with these coun- 
tries and help and advise them in mak- 
ing their campaigns as well as to con- 
clude arrangements for the appearance 
of artists. Dr. Schaeffer will carry 
a scroll of greeting from Mayor La- 
Guardia to the mayors of more than 
19 Latin American cities, 

“The first artists to embark on these 
tours this spring will each give ap- 
proximately 15 to 20 concerts during 
an eight-week period,making a total 
of approximately 100 concert engage- 
ments. The artists are: Todd Dun- 
can, well-known Negro baritone will 
leave in early April; Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, pianist, in early May; 
Bruna Castagna, Metropolitan Opera 
contralto, in early June; William 
Primrose, violist, in early July; Emery 
Darcy, Metropolitan Opera tenor, in 
early August. 

“Another important phase of the 
plan is that each Latin American 
country which accepts a certain num- 
ber of concerts will have a similar 
number of concerts arranged for one 
or more of its own important artists 
in other Later American countries. 
This is the sixth course which we are 
organizing to promote a real inter- 
change of talent between Latin Amer- 
ican countries. Thus each country 
will have a better opportunity to hear 
the music and musicians of neighbor- 
ing countries and to become acquainted 
with the different musical idiom as 
well as to present their own musical 
culture. Eventually, as part of the 
entire plan to promote real inter- 
change, it is hoped that we may bring 
a few of these Latin American artists 
to the United States for a series of 
concerts. 

“This larger plan also visualizes 
the Latin American organization as 
an integral part of truly global music 
linked to similar organizations in 
North and South Africa, Australia, 
Alaska and later on Europe. This 
will give artists an opportunity to 
make world tours and thus expand the 
market. This global plan is open not 
only to artists of Columbia Concerts 
but to those under other manage- 
ment.” 

“Much credit for the successful pro- 
gression of the enterprise is due to 
the support given it in early stages 
by Arthur Judson, president of Co- 
lumbia Concerts, and to the efforts of 
Ward French, general manager of 
Community Concerts, who has devoted 
time to the training of the Latin 
American managers.” 





Music in Havana 
(Continued from page 128) 


Ekman, and in October started the 
first Youth Symphony Orchestra in 
Havana. For the rest of the season, 
“SIBA” will present a ballet arrange- 
ment by José White of “La Bella 


, Cubana”, Cuban violinist, and the 
premiere of an operetta by Slaughter 
entitled “Alice in Wonderland”. 

It is not only in Havana that music 
flourishes. Cities like Santiago de 
Cuba, Holguin, Manzanillo, Cama- 
guey, Santa Clara, Cienfuegos, Sancti 
Spiritus and Matanzas are awakening 
again to art, after years of slumber. 
Opera, always loved in Havana, is 
being revived beginning April 2 in 
the Auditorium. A season will bring 
Vivian della Chiesa, Josefina Roland, 
Doris Marinelli, Sarah Menkes, Esper- 
anza Vazquez, Margarita Zambrana, 
Josefina Aguilar, Antonio Vela, Ar- 
mand Tokatyan, Francesco Perulli, 
Ivan Petroff, Angelo Pilotto, Robert 
Merrill, Nino Ruisi and Roberto 
Silva. Conductors: Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, Guido Picco and Gonzalo Roig ; 
stage director: Augusto Ordéfiez. The 








Answers to “Guess Who” 
(On Page 20) © 


1. Helen Traubel in peasant cos- 
tume, looking every day of five 
years. 

Gladys Swarthout as a Kansas 
City high school girl. 

. Josef Hofmann at the time of 
his American debut. 

Artur Rubinstein in 1905, the 
date of his first concert tour. 

. Serge Koussevitzky as a young 
man. 

. Fritz Kreisler at the 
eleven. 

. Joseph Schuster at a very tender 
age, got up in a Cossack outfit. 
Bronislaw Huberman (center) 
performing the Brahms Violin 
Concerto. Others in the silhou- 
ette: Brahms, Hans Richter, Wil- 
helm Kienzl, Hanslick, Prince 
Hohenlohe, Anton Bruckner, 
Ferdinand Loewe, Johann Strauss, 
Alfred Gruenfeld and Man- 
dyczewski. 


age of 








usual repertoire will be given: “Aida”, 
“Trovatore”, Traviata”, Rigoletto” 
“Tosca”, “Bohéme”, “Manon”, “Car- 
men”, “Cavalleria Rusticana”, “Pagl- 
iacci” and “Lucia”. 


William L. Stein 
(Continued from page 96) 


ern states and in several broadcasts. 

Among the instrumentalists, atten- 
tion centers on the young American 
pianist Louise Meiszner, and the cel- 
list Gerald Maas. Miss Meiszner 
made a successful Town Hall debut 
last December and will be heard in 
concert all over the United States. 
Mr. Maas has been engaged as solo 
cellist of the San Antonio Symphony. 
Ernst Hoffmann, musical director of 
the Houston Symphony, Texas, has 
a very busy season conducting over 
70 symphonic concerts and introduc- 
ing opera in Houston. Josef Blatt, 
conductor will return as conductor 
of Strauss’ “Rosalinda” which will go 
on a nationwide tour in February. 
Paul Breisach, Metropolitan Opera 
conductor, will appear as lecturer for 
the first time this coming Fall at 
several universities and colleges in 
the West and South. Dr. Hans 
Wolmut, stage director, formerly with 
the Philadelphia Opera Company and 
the New York City Center Opera 
Company, is on the faculty of the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia and 
the David Mannes School in New 
York. Important engagements will 
soon be announced. 

Recently taken under Management 
are‘ Cathryn Aspinall, soprano; 
Audrey Bowman, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera; Brenda Miller, 
soprano of the Philadelphia ' Opera 
Company; Beverley Lane, soprano; 
Ray Jacquemot, baritone; Ernst 
Wolff, tenor; Thomas Philip Martin, 
conductor; Max Kotlarsky, pianist. 


J. H. Meyer 


(Continued from page 96) 
character baritone, has sung with the 
Connecticut Opera Association, the 
San Carlo Opera Company, the Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company and 
others. 

Boris Borodin, basso cantante, was 
acclaimed in New Orleans for his 
Ramfis in Verdi’s “Aida”. 

Byron Cantrell, young American 
composer-conductor, was one of the 
prize winners in the 1944 composers’ 
competition sponsored by the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic with his “Victory 
Overture”. 

The three pianists, Vladimir, Na- 
thalie and Paul Drozdoff, have re- 
cently been taken over by Mr. Mey- 
er. They are available for solo and 
duo appearances. All three, last No- 
vember, appeared at Times Hall, 
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Myron threnverg 


“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!" 
Antonio, ot Rosario and Antonio (Extreme Right and Left), Breaks Out One of 
His Choice Stories for the Amusement of Ernesto Lecuona, Famous Cuban Com- 
poser, and Singer Estelle Borje 





where Vladimir Drozdoff will give a 
recital, March 12, 1945. They are 
also booked for several other con- 
certs and radio appearances. 

Other artists on the J. H. Meyer 
list include the contralto Elsa Froelich 
and the pianist-pedagogue Paul Em- 
erich. 


Willard Matthews 
(Continued from page 95) 


due to transportation difficulties. Dur- 
ing this period Miss Dodd has been 
filling many radio engagements with 
her group over NBC and CBS. 

Georgia Graves, contralto, has just 
completed a tour in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Utah and N. Dakota. 
Miss Graves is now in Ft. Collins, 
Col., where she will spend a few 
weeks before returning to New York 
to continue her concert engagements. 

Frederick Schweppe, tenor, has 
just been signed by Bethany College, 
at Lindsborg, Kan., for the annual 
“Messiah” Festival. Mr. Schweppe 
will be casting director and produc- 
ing manager of the season of light 
opera at Toledo this Summer. He 
will also appear as star in two of 
the operettas. 

Bechtel and Steinmetz, duo-pianists, 
who are now entering their fourth 
year under the management of this 
office, will tour the southern states 
during February and March, 1945. 
They will appear at Mint Museum, 
Charlotte, N. C., on Feb. 25 and at 
Davidson College on Feb. 26. 

Gertrude Hopkins, harpist, has just 
completed a four weeks tour through 
the mid and north western United 
States. She will also tour the south- 
ern states during the months of 
February and March. On March 6 
Miss Hopkins will appear as soloist 
with the Corning Philharmonic. Corn- 
ing, N. Y. 

Benjamin Grobani, baritone, will 
tour the South during March, and 
will appear in Washington, D. C., on 
Feb. 26. Mr. Grobani will also ap- 
pear in many roles this Summer at 
Toledo, in the seven week season of 
operetta. 

The Ionian Singers, now entering 
their third season with the Willard 
Matthews office, will again tour the 
country during the latter part of 
February and the entire month of 
March, 1945. This is the third con- 
cert tour this season booked for the 





_ Ionian Singers. 


Thomas Wilson, young Negro bari- 
tone, will appear in colleges and 
schools in the southern states during 
March and April, 1945. 

Aurora Mauro-Cottone, pianist, will 
tour the northern states during April. 


Miss Cottone will go as far west as 
Washington, returning to New York 
the end of April. 

Helen Wood, soprano, has been 
signed to sing one of the leading roles 
in the “Student Prince” in Toledo 
this Summer. She will also be cast 
in several other roles. 

The Tollefsen Trio will again tour 
the southern states during March, 
1945, and also will tour during the 
months of June and July. 

James Montgomery, tenor, who has 
filled over thirty recital engagements 
this season, and who is on tour as 
tenor soloist with the Nine O’Clock 
Opera Company, will return to New 
York early in April and will immedi- 
ately leave on tour again as leading 
tenor with the “Opera in Miniature.” 
Mr. Montgomery has also been signed 
for two leading roles in Toledo, this 
Summer. 

Alton Jones, who appeared in Town 
Hall on Dec. 4, will tour the mid- 
western states during April and the 
northwestern states in early May, 
1945. 

Monica Coryeo, soprano, has com- 
pleted several concert engagements in 
New York and will again tour in 
May, June and July, 1945. 

Janet Bush, contralto, will sing at 
the State Teachers College in Farm- 
ville, Virginia. Miss Bush will also 
fill other concert engagements in 
April and May of this season. 

June Hess Kelly, presenting her 
program in costume of American His- 
tory in Song, will tour during March, 
1945, filling engagements in Wy- 
oming, Utah, Idaho and Oregon. 

Hazel Griggs, pianist, who is 
specializing in programs for young 
People as well as adult audiences, 
will tour in April, in the mid and 
northwestern states. 

Baldwin Allen-Allen, presenting his 
program of “Songs and Ballads of 
the British Isles” in costume, will 
tour the southern states during April 
and May, as well as the Summer 
months. 

Judith Doniger is again offering her 
program “An Hour with Shakespeare 
in Song and Costume” on tour filling 
engagements in colleges and universi- 
ties under the auspices of the English 
Departments of various schools. 

Frederick Johnson, young Negro 
tenor, who is now entering his sec- 
ond season with this office, will tour 
Illinois, New York, Michigan, N. Da- 
kota, Utah and Idaho, during Febru- 
ary, March and April. 

Alice Andre, young soprano from 
Florida, will sing in Toledo, O., this 
Summer during the entire seven week 
season. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 




















MILLEDGEVILLE WELCOMES TRAVERS 


Patricia Travers, Violinist, Is Shown After Her Recital with the Milledgeville, Ga., 
Community Concert Association. (Left to Right) Father John Toomey, President of 
the Association; Max Noah, Executive Secretary; Miss Travers; Mrs. Frank Evans, 
Treasurer; Mrs. H. H. Rogers, Secretary; Dr. Paul Boesen, Assistant. Other Artists 
Appearing on the Series Are Sascha Gorodnitzki, Alexander Kipnis and Helen Howe 


” ductor. 





Boston Grand Opera Gives 9-Day Season 


Management Hopes to 
Make Organization a 
Resident Company 


Boston.—The Boston Grand Opera 
Company has been paying its second 
visit to the Opera House during the 
past ten days. Announced as its sec- 
ond Grand Opera Season, the company 
has been resident here from Jan. 27 
through Feb. 4, and has presented two 
performances each of “Carmen” and 
“Traviata” and one each of “Bohéme”, 


“Tosca”, “Cavalleria _Rusticana”, 
“Pagliacci”, “Faust”, “Tannhauser” 
and “Aida”. The conductors have 


*been William Spada, Thomas Philip 
Martin and Ernst Knoch. 

From Stanford Erwin, general man- 
ager of this present company we learn 
that the sponsors hope to make it a 
resident company, giving opera during 
a specified season comparable in length 
to that which other opera companies 
furnish in other American cities. 

“Carmen” was presented on the 
opening night, Jan. 27, and taking the 
name role was Josephina Aguilar, well 
known in Latin America for her char- 
acterization of the part, as well as for 
her vocal ability. Her voice is a flex- 
ible instrument, of good range and 
quality, used with discretion. Elva 
Rita in the role of Micaela won much 
applause. William Spada conducted. 


Spirited “Traviata” 


The company next presented a 
spirited performance of “Traviata”, 
under the baton of Thomas Philip 
Martin. Dorothy Kirsten was the 
personable Violetta, combining histri- 
onic ability with an excellent voice. 
John Dudley disclosed a fine tenor 
voice well used, in the role of Al- 
fredo and Robert Shilton gave a re- 
strained performance as the elder Ger- 
mont. The remainder of the cast was 
competent and sang well. 

William Spada conducted what 
might have been a pedestrian perform- 
ance of “Bohéme” had not the singers 
themselves decreed otherwise. Vir- 
ginia Pemberton sang Mimi. Fran- 
cesca Perulli, Angelo Pilotto, Edu- 
ardo Rael and Gualtiero Staffordi 
filled the men’s roles. Anne Troconity’s 
Musetta was lively and personable. 

With Mr. Martin in the conductor’s 
box, and Leonora Corona in the title 
role, a distinguished performance of 
“Tosca” was the fourth offering of 
the season. Michael Bartlett gave an 
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excellent portrayal of Cavaradossi, 
Mario Cozzi was a sufficiently sinister 
Scarpia and the remainder of the cast 
was well placed. Mme. Corona’s pro- 
jection of Tosca has been well known 
for some years. She gave one of her 
best performances. ; 

“Cavalleria Rusticana”, with Selma 
Kaye and Eric Rowson, and “Pagli- 
acci” were conducted by William 
Spada, with Miss Rita again making 
an outstanding success. 

“Faust” with Virginia Pemberton, 
Michael Bartlett, George Doubrousky, 
Michael Kazaras and Martha Larri- 
more was conducted by William Spada. 

Ernst Knoch took the baton for an 
evening of “Tannhauser”’, with Leo- 
nora Corona, Eric Rowton, Robert 
Shilton, John Dudley, Carlos Alexan- 
der, Elizabeth Wysor, Michael Ka- 
zaras, Henry Cordy, Richard Hals, 
and Jacqueline Caminita. This per- 
formance was one of the principal 
achievements of the visit of this opera 
company. The chorus of pilgrims 
comprised virtually the entire person- 
nel of the Apollo Club. Mr. Knoch’s 
complete control of the situation re- 
sulted in a performance which roused 
great enthusiasm. 

Mme. Corona’s comprehension of the 
role was notably commendable. Miss 
Wysor is true Wagnerian timber, and 
should go far. The gentlemen of the 
cast were “on their toes” so to speak, 
and each gave a good account of him- 
self. 

A performance of “Aida” had Selma 
Kaye, Pasquale Ferrara, Miriam Stock- 
ton and Ivan Petroff in leading roles. 

The Senia Russakoff Boston Ballet 
Ensemble furnished incidental dances 
and ballets throughout the season. 

Grace MAy STuTsMAN 





Marlowe Returns 
To Metropolitan 


Latest addition to the Metropolitan 
Opera roster is Anthony Marlowe, 
tenor, who returns to the company 
after an absence of four years. 

Mr. Marlowe made his Metropoli- 
tan debut Jan. 1, 1940, singing the role 
of the Steersman in “Tristan and 
Isolde”. He has sung the leading 
tenor roles in “Rigoletto”, “Madame 
Butterfly”, “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, the Teatro Municipal in Rio de 
Janeiro, and the San Francisco Opera 
Company. Mr. Marlowe is the thir- 
teenth American artist to be signed 
this year by the Metropolitan. 


Seattle Ends 
Forty-First- Season 


Bricken’s Innovations 
Prove Great Success — 
Green Plays 


SEATTLE.—A great audience was on 
hand to climax the 41st Seattle Sym- 
phony season Jan. 22. Many innova- 
tions have been introduced this season, 
namely a new resident American con- 
Carl Bricken; the broadcast- 
ing of the subscription series; and a 
Sunday Matinee series, at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

The soloist for this final concert 
was Gertrude Huntly Green, Canadian 
pianist, who gave an exciting per- 
formance of the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
No. 1. The program opened with 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to “Midsum- 
mernight’s Dream” and closed with a 
superlative performance of Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 2. This final concert 
demonstrated that in spite of extreme 
war time c nditions which have so 
drastically changed the personnel of 


. “Hansel 





the orchestra, a fine ensemble of 
younger, inexperienced musicians has 
been welded together into a smooth 
unit, with gratifying quality through- 
out. 

Mr. Bricken made a short intermis- 
sion speech, over the radio, in which 
he outlined his ambition for the or- 
chestra and community. At the close 
of the concert, he again spoke briefly, 
expressing his appreciation of the 
warm support he had received and his 
fond hopes for the future. 


Note of Confidence Expressed 


It was a demonstrative audience 
and the season closed on a high note 
of confidence and enthusiasm. 

The concerts during the week of 
Jan. 8, featured Antonio Brosa, 
Spanish violinist. He was heard in 
Sibelius’s Concerto in D minor Mr. 
Bricken, conductor, gave a beautiful, 
restrained accompaniment, which at 
all times gave the soloist prominence. 
He was very well received. The or- 
chestral numbers were the Prelude to 
and Gretel”; Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 7 and Strauss’s “Der 
Rosenkavalier” waltzes. 

Nan D. Bronson 












Debut—Cossi Fan Tutti— 
Oct. 1941, N. Y. C. 


KUZAK is really news. The perform- 
ance as a matter of fact didn't really 
get going until she came on the 
stage. —Virgil Thomson, 

New York Herald-Tribune, 1941 


Pert of ‘Despina’ by Andzia Kuzak in 
the New Opera opening, the best 
acted and perhaps the best sung of 
the evening. —Oscar Thompson, 

New York Sun, Oct. 1941 


* a * * 
Rigoletto 


Andzia Kuzak's ‘GILDA’ a delight to 
the ear. —Warren Storey Smith, 
Boston Post, March 1943 


A delicate voice of lovely quality 
made 'GILDA' an appealing figure. 

—Rudolph Elie, Jr., 

Boston Herald, March 1943 





KUZAK's brilliant performance in a 


Has appeared under baton of such eminent conductors: 
DR. FRITZ BUSCH, DR. EMIL COOPER, DR. WILFRID PELLETIER, 
GIUSEPPE BAMBOSCHEK, PAUL BREISACH, and others. 


Address c/o Musical America, 1401, 113 W. 57th St.. New York, N. Y. 








ANDZIA 


KUZAK 


COLORATURA 





New Opera Company 
Trenton Opera Company 
San Carlo Opera Company 
Montreal Opera Guild 


Le Coq D'Or Opera as 
Queen of Chemakha 


Miss Kuzak's incredible singing and 
performance has been one of only 
two finest efforts of its kind seen in 
Montreal in recent years. 
—Thomas Archer, 
Gazette, Montreal 


most demanding role partook of the 
sensational, so complete was her suc- 
cess, the grace and loveliness she 
brought to the part heightening the 
effect of her well nigh miraculous 
singing. —Montrealer, May 1944 


* * 


RADIO ROW —Andzia Kuzak pos- 
sesses one of the finest soprano voices 
this old sailor has heard since radio 
wore cats-whiskers. —Nick Kenny, 

N. Y. Daily Mirror, July 1943 


* * 
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produced voice of warm, ingratiating 
quality, richer and fuller in the upper 
reaches of the scale than in the too- 
open middle register, to a well-planned 
program that did not follow conven- 
tional models too slavishly. 

Phere were first the airs, “Se 
Florindo e fedele”’ and “Vengo a 
stringerti”’, from operas by Alessandro 
Scarlatti, the “Piu non ti voglio 
credere” from G. B. Bononcini’s 
“Mario fuggitivo’, in which Yura 
Osmolovsky provided the violin ob- 
bligato, and an aria from Rossini’s 
“La Gazza Ladra”. Then followed 
arias from Glinka’s “Ruslan and 
Ludmila” and Tchaikovsky’s “Pique- 
Dame” and songs by Rachmaninoff, 
Cimara, Bachelet and Spross. In an 
Armenian group, begun with an air 
from Spendiaroff’s “Almast”, three 
songs by K. Alemshah were given for 
the first time. There were also first 
performances of two manuscript songs 
by Sophie Wolkonsky. 

Mme. Arakian was at her best in 
the songs by latter-day composers, 
and here her purely vocal accomplish- 
ments and her communicative zest in 
singing, rather than subtle resource- 
fulness in interpretation—-her approach 
to all her numbers being too similar— 
obviously gave her audience much 
pleasure. Ivan Basilevsky was an ef- 
ficient accompanist. 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Duo-Pianists 


Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Neme- 
noff were greeted by a large audience 
at their annual recital of music for 
two pianos at Town Hall on the even- 


Composer 
Singer 


Metropolitan Opera 


“WHEN I GO BACK TO PARIS" 


“TIPPIE'S TUNES" 
“TIPPIE AT THE CIRCUS" 


Helen THOMAS 


“A voice with a thrill”—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Compositions: 
“IN LONDON TOWN AT NIGHT" recorded by Norman Cordon of the 


“SHELTER LULLABY” sung in recital by Lucille Manners 
“WHEN YOU COME HOME SOME DAY™ sung by Jane Pickens 


New Works 


\ Published by Boston Music Co. 


105 West 55th Street, New York City 


Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, 
Who Played 
the New 
a Sonatina by | ~ 


Boris Koutzen 


Jeanette Savran 


ing of Jan. 28, when they offered a 
program refreshingly free from hack- 
neyed material. Only one number from 
the familiar piano ensemble repertoire 
was included and that was the Brahms 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn. 
There was a first performance of a 
Sonatina, in three movements, by 
3oris Koutzen, a none-too-rewarding 
example of modernistic writing, and 
the remaining numbers were either 
transcriptions or adaptations. 

One that found special favor with 
the audience was the adroit Kovacs 
transcription of the “Largo al facto- 
tum” aria from Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville’, so contagious in its riotous 
mirth and so gaily and sparkingly 
played that it had to be repeated. 

The program opened with Mr. 
Luboshutz’s tasteful transcription of 
Bach’s “Now Comes the Gentiles’ 
Saviour”, after which the Haydn- 
Brahms variations proved an especially 
suitable vehicle for an impressive 
revelation of the finely co-ordinated 
ensemble the two _ pianists have 
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Sidor Belarsky 


achieved. Apart from a slight ten- 
dency, only infrequently apparent, on 
the part of the male member of the 
team to over-balance his colleague an 
excellent tonal adjustment was main- 
tained, while in matters of interpreta- 
tion it was eloquently demonstrated 
that they thought and felt as one. 

Other features of the program were 
Prokofieff’s transcription of a set of 
Schubert waltzes, Mr. Luboshutz’s 
arrangement of Mendelssohn’s Allegro 
Brillante, the sensitively played 
“Berceuse” by Gretchaninoff, which 
elicited a special tribute of applause 
for the composer, who was present, 
and Riegger’s harmonically spicy New 
Dance as a brilliantly projected end- 
piece. 


Sidor Belarsky, Bass-Baritone 


Sidor Belarsky, bass-baritone, gave 
his annual recital in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 28, before a 
large audience, which was consistently 
approving of all that the singer did. 
Ivan Basilevsky was the accompanist. 

Mr. Belarsky’s singing is too well 
known hereabouts to require extended 
comment. His usual dramatic fervor 
was present as well as a_ tendency 
towards over-emphasis of the gloom- 
ier side of many of the works of- 
fered. Vocally, he was in good form 
and his singing was technically ex- 
pert, with excellent tones as a result. 

The program, entirely of Russian 
works, had for its first group songs 
by Glinka, Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Rubinstein, Sakhnovsky, Dar- 
gomyzhsky and _§Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 

For the second brace there were three 
excerpts from “Boris Godunoff”, the 
monologue of Boris from the second 
act, Pimenn’s aria and the ballad of 
the Siege of Kazan sung by Varlaam, 
which last was one of the bes‘ things 
of the evening. The final tw. groups 
were of post-Revolutionary songs, 
none of which was of outstanding in- 
terest intrinsically, though Mr. Bel- 
arsky sang them all with vim and won 
hearty applause. 


Jeanette Savran, Pianist 


Jeanette Savran, a young pianist, 
who hails originally from Bismarck, 
N. D., gave further evidence at her 
third Carnegie Hall recital, on the 
evening of Jan. 29, of possessing a 
technical fluency that enables her fin- 
gers to get over the keys at a con- 
siderable speed, and a happy faculty 
of moulding and shading her tone 
with subtle effects of color. 

Her playing, indeed, was replete 
with significant pianistic devices. The 
motive force back of it, however, 
seemed to be one of mainly cerebral 
planning as there was throughout a 
sense of detachment that stood in the 
way of emotional communication. This 
applies equally to the otherwise ef- 
fectively played Elegie in E flat minor, 
Op. 3, No. 1, of Rachmaninoff, the 
deftly and poetically encompassed 
Nocturne for the left hand alone by 
Scriabin and the Chopin Sonata in B 
flat minor, the first two movements 
of which were unfortunately marred 
by the uncontrolled tempi and lack of 
true dramatic impact, while the final 
Presto was played from a technical 
rather than an imaginative angle. 

The pianist did some of her best 


playing in “Elan”, an elaborate musi- 
cal poem by Michael Kourilsky, 
which was brilliantly set forth, and 
the opening Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue by Bach, which was given a 
well-poised and structurally conscious 
performance of cleanly defined out- 
lines. The Prelude in G minor by 
Rachmaninoff, from Opus 23, was tak- 
en at an unusually fast tempo and the 
Albeniz “Triana” was made warmly 
colorful rather than  infectiously 
rhythmical, while other numbers were 
“The Doll’s Revolt”, by Kourilsky ; 
two Mendelssohn Songs Without 
Words and Liszt’s “Spanish Rhap- 
sody”’. & 


Cage Compositions 
Played at New School 


A program of music for the curious 
“prepared” piano written by John 
Cage was presented in the auditorium 
of the New School on the afternoon 
of Jan. 21. Mr. Cage played the first 
group of six numbers entitled “Peril- 
ous Night.” Arthur Gold and Robert 
Fizdale, duo pianists, played the re- 
mainder of the program which con- 
sisted of Music for Two Pianos and 
Three Dances. 

Until the initial shock of the music 
had subsided, your reviewer was prone 
to feel the numbers being presented 
sounded very much like a miniature 
cyclonic storm in a retail store which 
sold hardware and toy musical instru- 
ments. However, as the program pro- 
gressed and his ears became better 
attuned to the proceedings, the novel 
sounds and intriguing rhythms of the 
music seemed to fall into more co- 
herent patterns and became actually 
communicative. 

To “prepare” a piano, we under- 
stand, is a complex procedure, one 
which varies with each composition. 
By means of certain gadgets—which 
may be bits of rubber, metal, paper or 
bamboo—fastened to the instrument’s 
strings, the piano is made to sound 
like a surrealistic percussion choir 
augmented by a few primitive string 
instruments played pizzicato. All of 
Mr. Cage’s music is, needless to say, 
atonal, and much of it, quite effective. 

Mr. Gold and Mr. Fitzdale, played 
with great technical facility, and seem- 
ingly with great sympathy and under- 
standing of the compositions assigned 
to them. Oddly enough, they appeared 
to interpret the music better than Mr. 
Cage himself. A small, enthusiastic 
gathering of précieuses attended the 
performance. 


The Golden Hill Chorus 


The Winter concert of the Golden 
Hill Chorus, George Mead, conduc- 
tor; Claire Ross, accompanist, was 
given in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 20, with John Hamill, 
tenor, as assisting soloist. 

The chorus gave a fine account of 
itself and responded with fine accur- 
acy to Mr. Mead’s leadership in works 
by Beethoven, Hassler, Delibes, Tchai- 
kovsky, Brahms, Handel and others, 
also a group of well chosen Folk 
songs. Mr. Hamill was much ap- 
plauded for a fine rendition of “O, 
Paradis” from Meyerbeer’s “L’Afri- 
caine” and shorter works by Curran, 
Quilter and Spross. There was a 
large and highly appreciative audience 
in attendance. D. 


Margaret Sittig, Violinist 


Margaret Sittig, violinist, whose 
playing is familiar to New York con- 
cert-goers, was heard in a recital in 
the Times Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 21, with her father, Frederick 
V. Sittig at the piano. Miss Sittig’s 
program included a Concerto by the 
17th Century composer, Pietro Cas- 
trucci, a Sonata by his contemporary, 
Carlo Tessarini. Grieg’s G major 
Sonata ended the first part of the 
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Harms Chorus To Sing 
With Philharmonic 





John Harms and Mrs. Harms (lona 
Harms) 


The John Harms Chorus, which 
recently gave a successful Town Hall 
appearance, was to be heard with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
in a concert for Young People at Car- 
negie Hall on Saturday morning, Feb. 
10. The chorus will sing the “Inflam- 
matus”, with Iona Harms a _ soloist. 
Also to be heard is “Father Abra- 
ham”, by Charles Haubiel. 

Mr. Harms has newly been ap- 
pointed organist and choir master at 
the West End Presbyterian Church, 
where his chorus also appears. For 
four years he was organist at St. 
Paul’s School in Concord, N. H. He 
is a FAGO. Mrs. Harms, in addi- 
tion to teaching, oratorio and radio 
appearances, is soloist at Temple 
Emanuel. 





: The Allentown Band, Inc., organ- 
ized in 1828, and hence America’s old- 


est concert band, will present its regu- 
lar series of winter concerts at the 
Lyric Theatre, Allentown, Pa., Jan. 
28, Feb. 25 and March 25. The band 
will be directed by Albertus L. Mey- 
ers, former cornet soloist with the 
Sousa, Pryor and Conway Bands. 
The organization numbers 75 players, 
16 of whom used to be active with the 
Sousa band. 





San Antonio Hears 


First Performances 


William Kapell and 
Helen Traubel Are Solo- 
ists 


SAN ANTONIO.—The Symphony So- 
ciety, with Max Reiter conducting, 
reached the first half of its ten sub- 
scription concerts with a_ steady 
ascendency of approbation from capa- 
city audiences. The program on Jan. 
13 contained first performances here 
of Couperin’s “La Sultane” Suite 
orchestrated by Darius Milhaud, 
Casella’s Rhapsody “Italia” and “The 
Little Train of the Caipiras” from 
Villa-Lobos’s “Bachianas Brasileiras” 
which was loudly acclaimed. 

The soloist, William Kapell, made 
his first appearance here and received 
hearty acknowledgment of his gifts in 
a rendition of Rachmaninoff’s Con- 
certo in C Minor for piano and or- 
chestra played here for the first time. 
A long list of extra solo numbers was 
necessary to satisfy the audience. 
Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre” was 
included in the program with J. Gallo, 
alternate concertmaster with I. Ilmer, 
playing the incidental solos. 

The sixth concert, Jan. 20, included 
the overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony, Sibelius’s “Finlandia” and 
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the Prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” 
Erich Delamarter’s “Betrothal” Suite 
was given a first local performance 
and heartily acclaimed. The composer 
was present to share the applause. 

The introductory appearance of 
Helen Traubel as soloist, was a stir- 
ring event. She sang a song from 
Beethoven’s “Egmont,” his “Nature’s 
Adoration,” and excerpts from “Loh- 
engrin” and “Die Walkiire” and was 
highly commended. 


GENEVIEVE M, TUCKER 





Hofmann Plays 
Recital in Dallas 


Ballet Russe Makes Four Ap- 
pearances—Teresita and Emile 
Osa Perform 


DaLLas.—Josef Hofmann, after an 
absence of many years, played for 
members of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation at McFarlin Memorial audi- 
torium on the evening of Jan. 23. The 
audience gave him rounds of applause 
for his unequaled rendition of well 
known and liked compositions. His 
program opened with Handel’s Air 
and Variations in E; followed by 
Mendelssohn’s E minor Scherzo; 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata”; a 
well chosen group of Chopin’s com- 
positions, and ended with Schumann's 
“Faschingsschwank aus Wien.” A 
number of encores were enthusiasti- 
cally demanded by the audience which 
filled the auditorium. 

Eli Sanger is local chairman of 
Civic Music Association, and Helen 
George is secretary. The next at- 
traction on this popular course was to 
be Yehudi Menuhin on Feb. 3. 


Several Ballet Evenings 


The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
appeared for several performances at 
Fair Park Auditorium on Jan. 12, 13 
and 14, to enthusiastic audiences, giv- 
ing their colorful divertissements with 
an all-star corps of dancers. 

Teresita and Emilio Osta, dancer 
and pianist, interpreters of Spanish 
and Latin-American music, were much 
enjoyed by members of the Dallas 
Woman’s Ciub on Jan. 17, 18, 19 and 
20. Their varied program was 
enthusiastically received. Teresita’s 
charming costumes added to her in- 
dividual interpretations of the color- 
ful dances. Mr. Osta gave several 
groups of piano numbers featuring 
music by Bach-Tausig, Albeniz, Mor- 
tet, Sarasate-Osta, Lecuona, Villa- 
Lobos, Liszt and Chopin. Teresita 
danced to music of Albeniz, Barcelata, 
Lecuona, Gomez-Carillo, Tomas de 
Breton, as well as to popular music 
of Peru, Mexico and Spain. 


Three Recitalists 


Two recitals were given to well 
pleased audiences on the evening of 
Jan. 16. George G. Boughton, head 
of the violin department of Southern 
Methodist University, played a varied 
program at Scott Hall. His num- 
bers included Sonata in D, by Vivaldi- 
Respighi; Chaconne, by Bach, Con- 
certo in A minor by Glazounov, and 
several shorter numbers. His ef- 
ficient accompanist was Helen Hall. 
At Alex Spence Junior High School 
the same evening, the Hockaday Music 
Club presented Frank Mannheimer, 
pianist, in recital. He was applauded 
for his splendid rendition of Rach- 
maninoff’s “Etudes Tableaux”, his 
own transscription of Vinci Suite in D, 
Bach’s E minor Toccata and composi- 
tions by Brahms, Roussel, and Fauré. 

Another pianist, Bomar Cramer, 
formerly of Texas, gave an interest- 
ing and varied program on Jan. 4, 
at Scott Hall. Mr. Cramer, who has 
been heard here in previous seasons, 
is a well schooled artist, and brought 
individuality and charm to his play- 
ing of an exacting program. - M. C. 

















ELLEN 


REPP 


Contralto 





Following Whose New York 
Town Hall Recital, 


Jan. 2, 1945, Harriet 
Johnson of the Post, Wrote: 


“Elien Repp Sings Grieg 
with Warm Imagination” 


My Scandinavian blood alter- 
nated between tingles and mis- 
givings before going to hear 
Ellen Repp sing Grieg’s beauti- 
ful “Haugtussa” cycle last night 
at Town Hall. This music’s 
poignant subtleties, its fanciful 
Norse imagery and its demand- 
ing vocalism, require a special 
kind of singing and histrionic 
talent not easy to find. 


Miss Repp, however, a statuesque 
contralto, herself only one generation 
removed from Norway, is endowed 
with the right combination. Her rich 
voice, brilliant on the top, luscious in 
the lower register, contributed some 
lovely vocalism to the music. Better 
yet, she depicted its moods with a 
penetrating imagination. There were 
eeriness, fantasy and beauty in Miss 
Repp’s singing but her conceptions 
were always sensitive musically and 
without distortion. 


Her vocal coloring, of wide variety, 
was individualized to suit the particu- 
lar atmosphere of each song. To en- 
chantment, she lent enchantment. 
Listening to the ‘“Haugtussa” music 
as sung last night by Miss Repp was 
an adventure for the imagination. 


Before going on to Carnegie Hall, 
I heard this artist also contribute some 
distinguished singing in two difficult 
arias, one from Mozart’s “Titus,” and 
the other, ‘Amour viens aider’’ from 
Saint-Saens’ “Samson and Dalila,” 
Her light and accurate coloratura ex- 
ecution was outstanding in the Mozart 
piece, and her clear, brilliant B Flat 
in the Saint-Saens, an achievement for 
a voice as deep in quality as Miss 
Repp’s. Altogether, she is an interest- 
ing concert personality and a distin- 
guished singer. Ernst Victor Wolff was 
at the piano. 
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program. Following the intermission 
there were heard Delius’s Second Son- 
ata, A. Walter Kramer’s “Eklog” 
works by Villa-Lobos and Shostako- 
vitch, the first performance of an 
Intermezzo from “Elephants in Con- 
gress” by Walter Damrosch, and as a 
closing number Vieuxtemps” Ballade 
et Polonaise. 

As will be seen, Miss Sittig’s pro- 
gtam was chosen with taste and dis- 
crimination and it was played with 
both these qualities in evidence. The 
contrast in style between the older 
sonatas and that by Grieg, was well 
defined. The artist’s technic was al- 
ways equal to everything played and 
her tone firm and musical. Mr. Sittig’s 
accompaniments were sympathetic. 


Jean Carlton, Soprano 


Jean Carlton, soprano, a winner in 
last Spring’s Naumburg Foundation 
contest, gave her prize recital in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
29. with Sergius Kagen at the piano. 

The young singer displayed definite 
possibilities which, in part at least, she 
has realized. She sings with distinc- 
tion and a certain commanding ele- 
gance which was unusual in a Town 
Hall debutante, although Miss Carlton 
has had plenty of experience elsewhere. 
The quality of the voice was best in its 
medium register. 

The program began with works by 
Lully and Grétry, both well sung, and 
went on to Ravel’s “Piéce en Forme 
de Habanera” and the same composer’s 
“La Flite Enchantée”. There were 
other works in French by Poulenc and 
Debussy. group in German by 
Schubert, Hugo Wolf and Schumann 


followed them. The singer’s diction 
was commendable in both languages. 
A “Tocanta” for voice, flute, cello and 
piano as well as soprano, by Henry 
Cowell, was sung from manuscript. 
The final group included works by 
Samuel Barber, Watts, Mikeshina and 
Head. 

Miss Carlton justified the award 
which the recital represented, and she 
will be heard again with interest. 


Robert Casadesus, Pianist 


Robert Casadesus, who gave an 
extraordinary recital in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 31, has 
exactly the right combination of mu- 
sical qualities to make him an ideal 
Debussy interpreter. Gifted with a 
prodigious technique, he has at the 
same time a refinement of spirit and 
a keen intelligence which preclude any 
indulgence in mere sound effects. He 
is not a tub-thumper, or a hypnotic 
personality who raises audiences to 
hysteria by sheer warmth and mag- 
netism. Rather is he a thinker and 
poet, who appeals to the listener’s in- 
telligence quite as much, if not more, 
than to his viscera. Piano playing 
of this sort is not heard very often 
in our concert halls. 

Mr. Casadesus played all of the 
Twelve Preludes, Book II, of Debus- 
sy, without any interruption except 
brief pauses. These interludes were 
unfortunately punctuated by the ap- 
plause of a few persons sufficiently 
tasteless to break the sustained mood 
of his performances. He managed 
to give each prelude a line and evo- 
cation of mood all its own. The pas- 
sionate rhythmic intensity of “La 
Puerta del Vino”, the radiant tender- 
ness of “Bruyeres”, the cold, glitter- 
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Jean Carlton Robert Casadesus 


ing caprice of “Ondine”, and the 
breathtak:ng contrasts of “Feux d’ar- 
tifice” were flawlessly encompassed. 
The recital began with Bach’s 
“Italian Concerto”. Using almost no 
pedal, Mr. Casadesus played with su- 
perb rhythmic vitality and sense of 
structure. Schumann’s “Novelette”, 
No. 8 in F sharp minor led to Cho- 
pin’s Sonata in B flat minor. There 
was much to admire in his perform- 
ance of the sonata, though traces of 
nervous haste and a certain hardness 
and inflexibility of tone robbed it of 
the magic which he created with the 
Debussy music. The audience de 
manded several encores. 3 


Bach Circle 


The season’s first concert of the 
Bach Circle at the Town Hall the 
evening of Jan. 22 was an event of 
unusual interest. It began and ended 
with Bach, though with two unac- 
customed draughts from the Great 
Brook. A G minor Concerto for oboe, 
string quartet and cembalo opened the 
business of the occasion. It was marked 
“first performance,” though a note in 
the program related that it had been 
played for the first time in 1936 by 
the noted Viennese oboist, Alexander 
Wunderer. In any case, @ur. Wun- 
derer regarded the work, which had 
been a concerto for harpsichord, as 
one of Bach’s numerous rearrange- 
ments, so that its reconversion to oboe 
uses did not fly in the face of the 
composer’s own practises. Be its 
origins and transformations what they 
may, the concerto is delightful music 
(the slow movement appears in the 
cantata “Ich steh mit einem Fuss im 
Grabe”) and it was capitally played 
by the gifted oboist, Lois Wann, Yella 
Pessl at the harpsichord and the NBC 
Quartet. The other Bach concerto of 
the night was the one in C minor for 
violin, oboe, harpsichord and string 
quartet, with Mischa Mischakoff as 
solo violinist. 

Of wholly different character were 
the two other numbers on the list, 
the first a “Salve Regina” for con- 
tralto, string quartet and cembalo, by 
Pergolesi, the second, quaintly desig- 
nated as a “Dialogue between a San- 
guinicus and a Melancholieus,” by 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach. The 
Pergolesi work, consisting of five rela- 
tively brief airs, is a reconstruction in 
its original instrumental dress and, 
as such, the Circle’s performance may 
well have been, as the program 
claimed, the first complete one in over 
two centuries. It is a far more affect- 
ing and poetic work than Pergolesi’s 
more celebrated “Stabat Mater” pro- 
duced here a year or two ago; and a 
page like the tender “Et Jesum 
Benedictum” sounds like a presage of 
Mozart. The contralto solo was sen- 
sitively delivered by Herta Glaz. 

The Philipp Emanuel Bach bibelot 
is an amusing little exchange of con- 
trary opinions by two violins (some- 
times muted) against the background 
of a continuo. The optimist, repre- 
sented by one instrument naturally 


discourses lively music, the pessimist, * 


embodied by the other, gives his side 
of the question in sad and civil tones. 
Now and then their viewpoints over- 
lap, even if their voices remain un- 
mistakably their own. In the third 


movement Melancholicus gets the 
worst of it and things end quite @ ila 
Hollywood. The large audience caught 
the fun of the thing and laughed at 
the respective sallies in the right place. 
gy. P. 


League of Composers 
Offers New Works 


The League of Composers offered 
a “program of New York premieres” 
at the City Center Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 21 which 
included recent works by four com- 
posers of the United States and by 
Blas Galindo, of Mexico. The most 
interesting music on the program, re- 
grettably, was the least venturesume 
and original, namely three charming 
little songs by Mr. Galindo and Her- 
bert Elwell’s String Quartet in E 
minor. Irma Gonzalez, soprano, ac- 
companied by Irene Jacobi, sang the 
“Ticarita,” “Mi Querer pasaba el rio” 
and “Paloma blanca” with just the 
right touch of naive enthusiasm. And 
the quartet, made up of Josef Fuchs 
and Paul Gerschman, violins, Lillian 
Fuchs, viola, and Leonard Rose, cello, 
played Mr. Elwell’s work con amore. 
Had the composer’s ideas equalled his 
workmanship, this quartet would be 
real musical news. . 


The evening began with a Sonata 
for violin and piano by Sgt. Allen 
Sapp, played by Vivane and Norma 
Bertolami. Diffuse and derivative 
though it was, it revealed an excel- 
lent grasp of the medium and a praise- 
worthy desire to say something new. 
Arthur Kreutz’s setting of four poems 
by Robert Burns for solo voice, string 
quartet and piano was so glaringly out 
of keeping with the sweet simplicity 
of the lyrics that it would have been 
out of the question, even if it had not 
been dull and dismal, anyway. Alice 
Howland, mezzo-soprano, was the able 
and willing soloist. Louise Talma 
played her Piano Sonata with sur- 
prising vigor. But it did not make the 
blinding white lights of the hall and 
the extremely uncomfortable seats any 
the less noticeable. A cordial audience 
was present. 


American Chamber Music Heard 


The National Association for Amer- 
ican Composers and Conductors and 
the National Music League offered the 
first of a series of concerts of Ameri- 
can chamber music in the auditorium 
of the Museum of Modern Art on the 
evening of Jan. 26. The program was 
made up of Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
Sonata for clarinet and piano, Op. 14; 
Virgil Thomson’s “Stabat Mater” for 
voice and string quartet; Aaron Cop- 
land’s Sonata for violin and piano; 
Three Shakespearean Songs for sop- 
rano, with wind and string accom- 
paniment, by Arthur Kreutz; and 
Quincy Porter’s String Quartet No. 4. 


Gustave Langenus, clarinetist, and 
Joseph Wolman, pianist, performed 
the Mason Sonata. Barbara Troxell 
was soloist in the “Stabat Mater” and 
the quartet included Yura Osmolovsky 
and Helen Kwalwasser, violins; Bene- 
dict Magnes, viola; and Esther Gruhn, 
cello. Joan Field, violinist, and Leonid 
Hambro, pianist, were heard in. Mr. 
Copland’s Sonata. Miss Troxell sang 
the Shakespearean songs, the accom- 
panying ensemble including flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassonn and string quartet. 
A sizeable and cordial audience was 
present. 


Lotte Lehmann, Soprano 


Lieder by Hugo Wolf and Richard 
Strauss made up the third and final 
program in Lotte Lehmann’s series 
at Town Hall, on the afternoon of 
Jan. 28. The soprano was in a par- 
ticularly ebullient mood and the whole 
afternoon was one of rare intimacy 
and rapport between the artist and 
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ine Stellman and Anna Kaskas, the 
Three Ladies; Nicola Moscona, the 
High Priest: John Garris, Mono- 
statos; and in other roles, Richard 
Manning, Louis D’Angelo, Marita 
Farell, Mona Paulee, Thelma Altman, 
Emery Darcy and John Gurney. 
Nothing can obscure the musical wiz- 
ardry of “The Magic Flute”, but Paul 
Breisach’s heavy and undistinguished 
treatment of the score was certainly 
no help. And if we are to have opera 
in English, then the members of the 
cast should be so reheatsed that we 
hear an intelligible and unified ver- 
sion of the language, and not an as- 
sortment of dialects and half-hearted 
attempts to pronounce it. We owe it 
to our mother tongue. 


“Il Trovatore™, Jan. 26 


The season’s third performance of 
“Il Trovatore” on Jan. 26 was notable 
for the seasonal return of Giovanni 


Martinelli, who sang Manrico. This 
marked also Mr. Martinelli’s 32rd 
season with the organization. The 


cast included as well, Zinka Milanov 
as Leonora; Margaret Harshaw as 
Azucena, and Francesco Valentino as 
Di Luna. Robert Hargrave sang Fer- 
rando, Maxine Stellman, Inez; Lodo- 
vico Oliviero, Ruiz, and John Baker, 
A Gypsy. Cesare Sodero conducted. 


"Mignon", Jan. 27 


A large audience heard the repeti- 
tion of “Mignon” on the afternoon of 
Jan. 17. The leading roles were en- 
trusted to the same singers who had 
filled them previously. Rise Stevens 
appeared once more in the title role, 
Mimi Benzell sang the Philine, James 
Melton was Wilhelm Meister, Donald 
Dame the Laerte and Lucielle Brown- 
ing the Frederic. All the principals 
were in good voice and, under the 
baton of Wilfred Pelletier, the per- 
formance mooved smoothly. 


"Faust", Jan. 28 


“Faust” was sung at a popular Sat- 
urday night performance on Dec. 27, 
before a sold-out house with as many 
standees as the fire laws allowed. The 
cast included Nadine Connor, who 
made an appealing and sweet-voiced 
Marguerite; Raoul Jabin in the title 
role; Norman Cordon as Méphisto- 
phélés ; Francesco Valentino as Valen- 
tin; Mona Paulee as Siebel; Doris 
Doe as Marthe, and John Baker as 
Wagner. Wilfred Pelletier a 


“Pelléas et Mélisande", Jan. 29 


The season’s third performance of 
“Pelléas et Mélisande”, given before 
a considerable audience on the even- 
ing of Jan. 29, was without elements 
of novelty. The name parts were once 
more in the hands of Bidu Sayao and 
Martial Singher; Lawrence Tibbett 
repeated his Golaud, Alexander Kipnis 
his Arkel, Margaret Harshaw was the 
Genevieve and Lillian Raymondi the 
Yniold. Mr. Cooper’s conducting con- 
tinues to alienate some of those who 
grew up on the tradition current in 
this country since the days of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini whereby Debussy’s 
wondrous score should be a three hour 
pageant of “sound wraiths”. Yet it 
was not in this manner that the work 
was treated by its original conductor, 
André Messager, to whom Debussy 
dedicated it and under whose eye most 
of it was composed. If Mr. Cooper’s 
interpretation does not parallel Mes- 
sager’s in every nuance and inflection 
it still approximates it more closely 
than any other reading this reviewer 
has heard. 


It is useless to deny that the Metro- 
politan production exhibits certain dis- 
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affecting features, some of which are 
probably beyond the stage of remedy. 
Thus, the only members of the present 
cast whose French is not more or less 
of the school of Stratford-atte-Bowe 
are Mr. Singher and Mme. Sayao. 
One would like to know, further, if it 
is absolutely imperative that Mélisande 
should affect a gown of such heavy 
materials as the soprano wears rather 
than something soft, filmy and flow- 
ing. But things of this and similar 
nature are doubtless part of the price 
one pays to hear “Pelléas” at all; and 
this privilege is incalculable enough to 
dull the edge of criticism from the 
start. P. 


"Aida", Jan. 31 


It is not often that a fourth perform- 
ance with a similar cast calls for any- 
thing more than a news note for the 
record. But, in the case of the “Aida” 
on the evening of Jan. 31, something 
extra definitely is indicated. It was the 
best all-round performance within re- 
cent memory and added well-earned 
laurels to the collection of most of the 
participants. 

Bruna Castagna, a fine Amneris at 
any time, outdid her best efforts on 
this occasion in a masterful display 
of the true Italian melodramatic style. 
And she was in fine voice. Zinka 
Milanov, also at the peak of her vocal 
form, was vivid and compelling in 
the title role. And one was never more 
impressed with the bigness and the 
brilliance of Kurt Baum’s heroic tenor 
than in his ringing declamation of 
Radames’s phrases. Nicola Moscona, 
too, did himself much credit in the 
sepulchral music of the high priest. 
But the most exciting surprise of the 
evening was Richard Bonelli’s Amon- 
asro. When has the rebel chieftain 
been played with more dramatic con- 
viction—with more complete identifi- 
cation of the actor with his role? Or 
when have the vocal requirements of 
the Nile scene been met with greater 
finesse and technical adroitness? It 
was a great performance. 

Other participants were Thelma 
Votipka, Osie Hawkins and Richard 
Manning, Emil Cooper conducted. 


“Le Nozze di Figaro", Feb. 1 


A lively performance of Mozart’s 
“Nozze di Figaro” on the evening of 
Feb. 1 found eager response in an 
audience which filled the house. The 
cast was made up of Eleanor Steber 
as the Countess; Bidu Sayao as 
Susanna; Jarmila Novotna as Cheru- 
bino; Herta Glaz as Marcellina; Ezio 
Pinza as Figaro; Francesco Valentino 
as the Count; Salvatore Baccaloni as 
Bartolo; and in other roles, Alessio 
de Paolis, John Garris, Louis D’An- 
gelo, Marita Farell, Thelma Altman 
and Lillian Raymondi. Erich Leins- 
dorf conducted with verve, though his 
treatment of the recitative was some- 
what perfunctory and the marvelous 
weavings of the ensembles are not yet 
entirely clear. A _ spirit of gaiety 
seemed to possess the singers, so that 
the music moved lightly and swiftly. 
Miss Steber’s conception of the Coun- 
tess grows with each performance, and 
with Miss Sayao and Miss Novotna 
she forms an operatic triumvirate that 
would attract tired business men as 
well as music lovers. Mr. Pinza’s 
Figaro is always a joy, even when he 
is not in the best of voice. And the 
other members of the cast contributed 
to the lusty humor of the performance. 


“La Bohéme", Feb. 3 


Puccini’s “La Bohéme” enjoyed an 
animated and musical repetition on the 
afternoon of Feb. 3. The Mimi this 
time was Bidu Sayao, the Musetta 
Frances Greer. Jan Peerce, the Ro- 





Giovanni Martinelli 


Nicola Moscona 


dolfo of the occasion, sang his “Nar- 
rative”’ particularly well. Francesco 
Valentino was an effective Marcello, 
Virgilio Lazzari was the Colline and 
Hugh Thompson a_ very efficient 
Schaunard. Messrs. Baccaloni, Bak- 
er and Oliviero completed the cast. 
The conductor was once again Cesare 
Sodero. W. 





Michigan Opera Society 
Gives First Performance 


Detroit—The newly-formed Michi- 
gan Grand Opera Society, Inc., pre- 
sented “La Traviata,” its initial of- 
fering Jan. 24. The performance 
featured Dorothy Kirsten, Franco 
Perulli and Robert Merrill, with De- 
troit talent in lesser roles and the 
chorus. The orchestra, made up of 
members of the Detroit Symphony, 
and the singers were directed by D. 
Cesar Chanfoni. 

The Society, whose next presenta- 
tion will be “Il Trovatore”, Feb. 20, 
is sponsored by many of Detroit’s most 
prominent music-lovers, and is dedica- 
ted to providing Detroit and Michigan 
with permanent high-calibre music- 
drama, on a_ self-sustaining basis. 
Another objective is to give Detroit 
and Michigan talent a chance to ap- 
pear in public. S.K. 


Wagner Cycle Begins 
With “Rheingold” 


The annual “Ring” cycle began on 
the evening of Feb. 2 with a gen- 
erally meritorious performance of 
“Das Rheingold”. It was not one 
that set milestones or established land- 
marks, neither did it depart widely 
from the precedents of recent seasons. 
But by and large it was about as good 
a “Rheingold” as we are likely to wit- 
ness here until conditions make it 
possible to infuse a measure of new 
blood into the company and till the 
tetralogy has been restudied from the 
ground up. Pending these consumma- 
tions one could be reasonably satisfied 
with the achievement in question. 


Fine Conducting 


In one respect it could hardly be ex- 
celled and that was in the altogether 
sovereign treatment of the score by 
George Szell. Mr. Szell’s lordly dis- 
tinction as a Wagnerian conductor 
in the*grand manner is now a famil- 
iar story which never stales or dimin- 
ishes with the action of time and habit. 
On the contrary, each experience of 
his readings seems to sharpen their 
edge, deepen their meaning, enhance 
their ramified and subtle beauties. If 
his “Rheingold” seemed great last 
year it appeared greater still this time, 
though with a grandeur and a spa- 
ciousness which are to be sensed rather 
than precisely defined. Few con- 
ductors feel, as Mr. Szell does, the 
relation of Wagner’s myriad detail to 
his far-flung design. Few seem to en- 
vision with his acuteness the last line 
in the first. Moreover, he fosters with 
unerring assurance the lyric elements 
of this music; everything sings, the 
most rugged pages as movingly in their 
way as the most tender. 


Invariably the influence of such a 
(Continued on page 259) 
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Abresch 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Critics Acclaim Town Hall Debut 
Jan. 10th, 1945 


"Miss Noble displayed an excellent voice with 
richness and strength. In the upper register espe- 
cially there were many lovely tones. She sang 
with verve, musicianship and feeling and with 


a fine rhythm." 


—R.L., N. Y. Times, Jan. 11, 1945 
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Muriel Dooley, Pianist (Debut) 


Muriel Dooley, a young Springfield, 
Mass., pianist, made a very creditable 
showing at her first Town Hall re- 
cital on the evening of Jan. 28, when 
she presented a program that featured 
Bach’s Italian Concerto, Mozart’s So- 
nata in D, K.576, and Schumann’s So- 
Chopin was repre- 
sented by the Nocturne in F sharp 
minor, Op. 48, No. 2, and the Scherzo 
in C sharp minor, while three Shosta- 
kovich preludes and Khatchatourian’s 
Toccata spoke for the present-day 


the ex- 
quisite serenity of “Anakreon’s Grab”, 
the compassion and reverent anguish 
af the “Schlafendes Jesuskind” or the 
racy humor of “Nein, junger Herr” 
of Hugo Wolf, Mme. Lehmann cap- 
tured the last nuance of every song, yet 
never lost the warm humanity which 
is part of her greatness as an inter- 
preter. Even the artistically inferior 
among the Strauss Lieder were new 
minted by her artistry. The nobility 
of the “Ruhe meine Seele” was mem- 
and one does not have to 
make reservations about this work. 
Exigencies of time cut short the en- 
cores, but the beauty of Mme. Leh- 
mann’s singing and of Paul Ulanow- 
sky’s piano playing in “Morgen” made 
a perfect postlude. One could only say 
“Auf Wiedersehen”, and wait impa- 
tiently until their next series of re- 


the young 


new-comer gave unmistakable proof 
of possessing a sensitive musical na- 
ture and substantial musical 


intelli- 


gence, as well as an already well-de- 
veloped technique, assets immediately 
evident in the well proportioned and 
clearly outlined performance of the 
Bach work. In the first movement 
of the Schumann sonata the compos- 
er’s unfortunately casual direction, 
“as fast as possible”, with the last 
page “still faster”, was taken too 
literally, to the detriment of the line 
and the inner significance of the mu- 
sic, while the poetic sentiment of the 
slow movement was only partially re- 
alized. The playing of the Shosta- 
kovich preludes seemed to indicate a 
special sympathy with the music, but, 
as a general suggestion, the young 
pianist now needs most of all an emo- 
tional deepening and the development 
of a more vivid dramatic sense, as at 
present the desired effects are fre- 
quently only suggested rather than 
vitally projected. .. 


Karin Branzell, Contralto 


How large and devoted a follow- 
ing Karin Branzell commands in this 
city was clear from the size and de- 
meanor of the gathering which greeted 
her at the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 4. Of her popularity 
in the opera house there has never 
been any question. But she is at 
the same time one of those opera 
stars who exercises an uncommon fas- 
cination in the more intimate circum- 
stances of the concert field. It may 
now be hopefully expected that the 
curtailment of her operatic activi- 
ties is merely the precursor of aug- 
mented recital appearances. 


The noted contralto was in extraor- 
dinarily good form on this occa- 
sion, which must be set down as one 
of the finest artistic disclosures of the 
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Muriel Dooley 


Karin Branzell 


current season. With the invaluable 
Paul Ulanowsky at the piano (that 
gentleman, incidentally, had a field 
day, appearing on the same platform 
the latter part of the same after- 
noon to accompany Lotte Lehmann) 
Mme. Branzell offered an unusually 
fascinating program which began with 
four songs of Grieg and followed them 
up with Mahler’s affecting “Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellen”, then con- 
tinued with five Schubert lyrics and 
closed with a Scandinavian group 
that comprised the names of Palm- 
gren, Sibelius, Kjerulf and Nielsen. 


The artist, who had no need of the 
customary “warming up” period, did 
nothing more delightfully than the 
Grieg songs, which she delivered in 
the original Norwegian and with a 
keen feeling for their spirit. It is 
difficult to decide in which she was 
best—in the moving “Last Spring”, 
in the delicious “O That I Had a 
Sweetheart” or in the enchanting 
“With a Water Lily’—though it is 
probably on grounds of personal pre- 
dilection that this reviewer would 
have picked the last named. The 
audience, in any case, would have 
welcomed its repetition. 


Doubtless the Mahler cycle is pref- 
erable with an orchestral background, 
yet Mr. Ulanowsky’s fine playing and 
the sensitiveness with which the con- 
tralto created and sustained the poign- 
ant lyric moods of the work, made 
up in large degree for the missing 
instrumental timbres and colors. The 
Schubert contributions included such 
masterpieces as “Der Wanderer an 
den Mond”, “Der Lindenbaum” and 
“Der Tod und das Madchen”. It 
was gratifying to observe with what 
taste and adroitness Mme. Branzell 
could lighten and etherealize her nor- 
mally large tones and adjust her 
broad style to the awesome intimacies 
of the last named song as well as to 
certain phases of Mahler. It goes 
without saying that she brought to 
lyrics of more dramatic character their 
full vividness and impact. 


New Friends of Music 


The Budapest- Quartet, furnishing 
beautifully polished performances of 
Mozart’s Quartets in E flat (K. 428) 
and in F (K. 590), supplied the most 
delectable features of the New Friends 
of Music concert at the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 28. In addi- 
tion, there were Joseph Schuster and 
Hellmut Baerwald, who contributed 
Debussy’s Sonata for cello and piano 
and also the one in F sharp minor 
for the same combination by Jean 
Huré. Mr. Schuster’s cultivated art 
was heard at its best and the pianist’s 
performances were likewise of a high 
order though from time to time some- 
what aggressive and heavy-handed. 
Yet neither of the sonatas repaid the 
labor expended on it, the first being 
a product of Debussy’s decline, the 
second the insipid effusion of a minor 
talent. 


Mischa Elman, Violinist 


Mischa Elman, violinist, gave a 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the even- 
ing of Jan. 21, with Leopold Mittman 
as accompanist, for the benefit of 
the Denver Sanatorium unfler the 


auspices of the sanitarium’s trade union 





council. The program began with 
Handel’s Sonata in D and included 
the “Kreutzer” Sonata of Beethoven, 
Lalo’s “Symphonic Espagnole” and 
works by Bloch, Brahms-Joachim, 
Chopin-Wilhelmj and Wieniawski. 
N. 


Gordon Richards, Baritone 


Although officially designated a 
baritone at his recital at Times Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 31 Gordon 
Richards of light opera and musical 
comedy experience, revealed a voice 
of a timbre more accurately suggest- 
ing a low tenor than a high baritone. 
And because of its essentially lyric- 
tenor quality and limited volume it 
proved better adapted to such a song 
as the old French chanson, “L’amour 
de moi”, than the more impassioned 
“Wie bist du meine Ko6nigin” or 
“Auf dem Kirchhofe” by Brahms. It 
was smoothly produced and gratifying- 
ly unforced despite its lack of the 
requisite power for the dramatic effects 
of the arias from Verdi’s “Masked 
Ball” and Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Au- 
lide”, and the singer sang expressively 
within the small range of dynamics 
as yet possible to him. Paul Meyer 
was a helpful, if over-zealous, accom- 
panist. 


Heida Hermanns, Pianist 


Heida Hermanns, who made her 
New York debut three years ago, gave 
a piano recital in Town Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 29 before a cordial 
audience. The novelty of the evening 
was a composition dedicated to Miss 
Hermanns, the Variations on a Yem- 
enite Theme by A. W. Binder, which 
had their first performance on this 
occasion. There were other variations 
on the program also, the Handel “Har- 
monious Blacksmith” set, with which 
the recital began, and Mendelssohn’s 
“Variations Sérieuses”. The rest of 
the evening’s solid fare consisted of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. 110, 
Mussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition”, and Debussy’s “L’Isle Joy- 
euse”, 


It was at once apparent that Miss 
Hermanns has a plenitude of strength 
and endurance. Her playing was 
vigorous, accurate and full of zest. 
But where other qualities were called 
for, as in the first movement of the 
Beethoven sonata, there was a want 
of tonal variety, of imaginative nuance 
and finish of phrase. Miss Hermanns 
played the Mendelssohn variations 
with a gusto which enlivened their 
faded measures and made them enjoy- 
able. Mussorgsky’s Pictures were 
ainted with a lavish tonal brush; but 
oud as her playing was, it had a ring 
and roundness which kept it from 
monotony. The Binder variations were 
capably done. N. 


Frank Gullino, Violinist (Debut) 


Frank Gullino, of the violin choir 
of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony, made his local recital debut 
at Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 
30, with the efficient collaboration of 
Vladimir Padwa at the piano. The 
program chosen was one designed in 
general to exploit virtuosity rather 
than the subtler aspects of artistic in- 
terpretation, embracing, as it did, 
Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata, in 
the Auer edition, the Lekeu Sonata, 
the Paganini-Wilhelmj Concerto in D, 
a Chanson by Joan Manén and the 
Saint-Saéns Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso. 


Mr. Gullino drew a vigorous tone 
from his instrument and his playing 
throughout was invested with unflag- 
ging vitality. When occasion demanded 
he showed himself capable of making 
a melodic phrase sing in a broad, 
significant manner, and he exhibited 
a technical equipment adequate for the 
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Revive “Gioconda” 
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and perhaps the French, repertoire. 
He ‘is the brother-in-law of Jan 
Peerce and, appropriately enough, 
possesses a voice very similar to the 
latter’s. It is of smaller bore, how- 
ever, and thus is lighter in quality. 
But it has many of the best charac- 


teristics of the bel canto style despite 
the familiar tendency to imitate one 
of Caruso’s worst habits—that of 
power-driving high forte tones against 
the hard palate, which defeats its pur- 
pose by producing a harsh and husky 
sound. His second act Romance was 
beautifully intoned and won prolonged 
applause from the audience. 


Bruna _ Castagna, as Laura, and 
Nicola Moscona, as her deceived 
spouse, Alvise, accounted for most of 
the evening’s finest moments of song. 
Miss Castagna, who has lost consid- 
erable weight since I heard her last, 
presented a svelte figure and seems not 
to have impaired either the amplitude 
or the quality of her voice in the 
process of stream-lining. Her “Stella 
del Marinar” was one of the pinnacles 
of the performance. 


With an important part in the 
drama, but with little to do in the 
way of either acting or singing, Cieca 
was acceptably played by Margaret 
Harshaw. Her famous Air in the 
first act was delivered with real bril- 
liance. 


Richard Bonelli turned in a vocally 
even and assured performance as 
Barnaba, although he could have 
made more of the scoundrel dramati- 
cally than he did. There is no more 
sinister figure in the entire operatic 
gallery than this double-dyed black- 
guard. He is Scarpia with Gestapo 
training, and he should be played with 





John Garris Richard Bonelli 


all the malice and darkness of tone 
that melodrama will permit. 


With some of the best and most re- 
nowned opera-ballet music extant at 
their command in the “Dance of the 
Hours”, the Metropolitan dancers 
could reasonably have been expected 
to outdo themselves in an effort to 
capture the third act spotlight. That 
they did not do so may be set down 
to the uninspired work of the prin- 
cipals, Marina Svetlova and Alexis 
Dolinoff. Miss Svetlova was less than 
graceful and not always well con- 
trolled in her positions and Mr. Doli- 
noff’s ingenuity did not extend beyond 
skips around the stage and some 
rather clumsy lifts. 

In the orchestra pit, Mr. Cooper 
held the reins rather loosely, with the 
result that the score wanted integra- 
tion and an over-all sensation of con- 
tinuous movement. This also led to a 
feeling of slowed tempos, although 
they may not actually have been so 
in all cases. 


In sum, the performance was an un- 
even one in which nothing of much 
distinction emerged and which, there- 
fore, was scarcely worth the trouble 
and presumable expense of revival. 


RoNALD F. Ever 
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Announcing that, after a short absence 
DR. SAMOILOFF 
has returned to his studios and is teaching again. 
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“Ring” Cycle Opens 
(Continued from page 257) 


conductor communicates itself in a 
degree to those on the stage. Herbert 
Janssen had one of his best evenings 
and presented an excellent Wotan. 
This time the listener was not dis- 
turbed by the feeling that the artist’s 
voice was too light for the music of 


the role. Mr. Garris is another whose 
improvement is to be candidly 
acknowledged. His Loge is growing 


in subtlety and intelligence and as the 
impersonation gains in mercurial 
quality it loses some of those super- 
fluities and excesses that burdened it 
last year. Frederick Lechner’s Al- 
berich has its points, but still lacks 
power, drive and venom, particularly 
in passages like the curse of the ring. 


Karl Laufkoetter’s Mime is an old 
acquaintance and as good as ever. In 
place of indisposed Osie Hawkins the 
Donner was William Hargrave who, 
under the circumstances, acquitted 
himself with credit. It was gratify- 
ing, moreover, to hear Froh’s brief 
solo in the last scene as agreeably 
sung as it was by Emery Darcy. The 
Fasolt of Mr. Moscona and the 
Fafner of Mr. List did workmanlike 
jobs. Incidentally, it was a pleasure 
to observe that the business of carting 
off the golden hoard following the 
fratricide has been somewhat eased 
and modified. 


Of the women Mme. Thorborg’s 
dignified Fricka and Mme. Novotna’s 
comely Freia were the best. Margaret 
Harshaw’s delivery of Erda’s warning 
suffered from the contralto’s inability 
to sing the sustained phrases steadily. 
Mmes. Votipka, Browning and Glaz 
sounded thin in the opening scene but 
their voices gained in body and im- 
proved in blend when it came to the 
closing trio. Some of the orchestral 
playing was rough and disfigured by 
technical slips. P, 


“La Gioconda”™, Feb. 5 


The first repetition of “La Giocon- 
da” was given on the evening of Feb. 
5, with the same cast as at the re- 
vival on Jan. 25. Stella Roman sang 
the same part in costumes which made 
one wonder how singing girls in Six- 
teenth Century Venice were able to 
do it! Bruna Castagna was a beau- 
tifully voiced Laura afd Richard 
Tucker displayed a lyric tenor organ 
such as has not resounded through 
the Metropolitan’s spaces in many a 
moon. Richard Bonelli was a deft 
Barnaba, one of opera’s step-children. 
The other roles were capably filled by 
Margaret Harshaw, John Gurney, 
Osie Hawkins, Richard Manning, Lo- 
dovico Oliviero, William Hargrave 
and John Baker. Emil Cooper con- 
ducted in a musicianly if not especial- 
ly inspiring manner. H. 


David Mannes Announces 
Museum Concerts 


Four free concerts by a symphony 
orchestra under the direction of David 
Mannes will be given in the Metro- 
politan Museum on Saturday after- 
noons, March 3, 10, 17 and 24. This 
series, originally scheduled for late 
January and early February, had to 
be postponed at that time because of 
Mr. Mannes’s illness. 


To mark this 28th season of his 
concerts at the Museum, Mr. Mannes 
plans to offer programs made up of 
compositions which repeated requests 
have shown to be favorites with his 
audiences there, since the first concerts 
given in 1918. Each program will in- 
clude a complete symphony and several 
shorter works. The concerts are free 
to the public and tickets are not re- 
quired for admission. 
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Providence Hears 
Boston Symphony 


Posselt Is Soloist— 
Budapest Quartet Plays 
—Anderson Appears 


Provipence.— George Szell con- 
ducted the Boston Symphony in its 
third concert of the season here on 
Jan. 16. Ruth Posselt, violinist, was 
soloist in the Symphonie Espagnole 
by Lalo. Schubert’s “Unfinished” and 
Brahms’s Fourth made up the remain- 
der of the program. There was a very 
large audience, in spite of the severe 
weather; both Mr. Szell and Miss 
Posselt received hearty and continued 
applause. 

In the Museum of the School of De- 
sign, the Budapest String Quartet was 
heard on Jan. 7. The program, per- 
haps the most choice of the series, fea- 
tured works by Krenek, Haydn and 
Beethoven. 

At Brown University, E. Power 
Biggs gave an organ recital in memory 
of Edgar John Lownes on Jan. 18. A 
large audience was deeply moved by 
compositions of Bach, Handel, Daquin, 
Byrd, Purcell and others. 

The Sunday Evening Series in 
Faunce Theater, Brown University, 
continued with a concert by the Lom- 
bardozzi Sinfonetta on Jan. 8. The 
Brown-Pembroke Orchestra assisted 
by the vocal quartet, the Bruinaires, 
under the direction of Mr. Francis 
Madeira, appeared on Jan. 19, along 
with the Brown University Band di- 
rected by Harold J. Rosenblum with 
Elmer «Tolsted, Alan H. Nichols and 
Alice Roberts as assisting artists. 

Marian Anderson returned on Jan. 
10 when she gave a recital in the 
Metropolitan Theater. Outstanding on 
her program were four songs by 
Brahms, an aria by Bach, a group of 
negro spirituals, and an effective song 
entitled “May” by the local composer, 
Heinrich Schalit. Her able accompan- 
ist was Franz Brooks. 

ArLAN R. COooLincE 





“Meistersinger” 
In Quaker City 


PHILADELPHIA——The Academy of 
Music was sold out for the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s performance of “Die 
Meistersinger” on Jan. 30 and the rous- 
ing welcome accorded Wagner’s mas- 
terpiece testified to gladness on the 
part of Philadelphia music lovers for 
its restoration to the repertoire. 
George Szell’s conducting was master- 
ful, and his reading of the score will 
remain long in memory. 

Herbert Janssen’s characterization 
as Hans Sachs was convincing. 
Eleanor Steber’s interpretation of Eva 
appealed greatly and Charles Kullman 
proved happily situated as Walther. 
Gerhard Pechner’s Beckmesser repre- 
sented a notable achievement. As 


Pogner, Emanuel List bore himself - 


well and Mack Harrell’s Kothner was 
an entertaining portrayal. Karl Lauf- 
koetter replaced John Garris as David. 
Others in the cast were: Kerstin 
Thorborg, Magdalene, and Morton 
Bowe, Richard Manning, Lodovico 
Oliviero, Emery Darcy, Hugh Thomp- 
son, Osie Hawkins, William Har- 
grave, John Gurney, Louis d’Angelo. 
The choral ensembles found the choir- 
isters up to their best levels. 
W. E. S. 





Schmitz to Give 
Russian and French Programs 

E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, 
will give two programs of French 
and Russian music in Town Hall on 
Feb. 16 and 23. These recitals will 
include works by Debussy, Mous- 
sorgsky, Ravel, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Glinka, Prokofieff and Shostakovich, 
the two latter composers being rep- 
resented by sonatas. 


WALTHAM CIVIC 
MUSIC ASSOCIA- 

TION HONORS 
ARGENTINITA 


Argentinita, Ira 
Guilden and Mrs. 
Frederick P. Flagg 


Wa.tHAM, Mass.—Dedicating its 
sixth season to “Industry During 
War”, the Waltham Civic Music As- 
sociation presented the world-famous 
Argentinita and her company, con- 
sisting of her sister, Pilar Lopez, 
Jose Greco, Manolo Bargas, Carlos 
Montoya and Pablo Miguel. 

At an intermission in the perform- 
ance, Mr. Ira Guilden, president of 
the Waltham Watch Company, was 
introduced to the membership by Mrs. 
Frederick P. Flagg of the Waltham 
Civic Music Association. On behalf 
of the officers and members of the as- 
sociation, and as a representative of a 
wartime industry, Mr. Guilden pre- 
sented Argentinita with a Waltham 
watch. Other artists to appear in this 
series are: Ruth Posselt, violinist; 
Alexander Uninsky, pianist, and the 
National Operatic Quartet. 





Janet M. Brooks Married 
to Lieut. Roy Lynden Malcolm 
Lieut. Janet Marjorie Brooks, of 
the Waves, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Brooks, of Erie, Pa., was 
married to Roy Lynden Malcolm, 
U.S.N.R., grandson of L. E. Behymer, 
the well known Californian concert 
and opera manager, on Feb. 10 in 
New York. Miss Brooks attended 
George Washington University and the 
University of Pittsburgh and is now 
stationed at the office of ‘the Port 
Director of New York; Lieut. Mal- 
colm received a B.A. degree from the 
University of Southern California, 
took graduate work at Harvard and 
Columbia and was Assistant ‘Naval 
attache at the American Embassy in 
Santiago, Chile, when war was de- 
clared. 
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severe demands made by the more 
taxing works played, even though his 
digital articulation was not always 
immaculate and there were lapses of 
intonation from time to time. While 
the Lekeu sonata quickened a native 
emotional responsiveness the general 
effect of the recital was one of plenti- 
ful fire and dash rather than of any 
significant disclosure of resources of 
the imagination or of the finer graces 
of interpretation. A sizable audience 
applauded warmly. Cc 


Iva Kitchell Appears 
At Columbia University 


Iva Kitchell, dance humorist, gave 
_a concert in the series of Informal 
Wednesday Evenings offered by the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences of 
Columbia University, in the McMillin 
Theater on Jan. 31. Miss Kitchell’s 
program covered a wide range of 
humorous comment and characteriza- 
tion. It included “Wrote a Letter to 
Her Lover”; “The Diligent Char”; 
“When I was Eight, or First Recital” ; 
a “Non-objective’, without musical 
accompaniment; “The Gentleman 
Friend” of two ladies, one in pink 
and one in blue; “Ze Ballet”, with the 
assistance of the “Imperial Invisible 
Ballet Company”, to music by Pon- 
chielli; “Dance No., 1”; “Me-ow”; 
“Maisie at the ‘Moovies’”; “Some- 
thing Classic”, consisting of a Scarf 
Dance and Garland Dance; “Three 
Sisters”; and “Before the Ball”. Miss 
Kitchell designs all of her own cos- 
tumes as well as creating the dances. 
Allan Taylor was the pianist. The 
dancer’s impish and mischievous hu- 
mor has been noted in previous ap- 
pearances, and she misses no opor- 
tunities to bring out the lighter sides 
of the dance. The audience was en- 
thusiastic. 


Anna Xydis, Pianist 


Anna Xydis, gifted Greek pianist, 
gave a recital at Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 2 before a cordial audi- 
ence. She began with three Scarlatti 
sonatas, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 119, 
and Schumann’s “Kreisleriana”. The 
Scarlatti was deftly played. Miss 
Xydis revealed an admirable technical 
equipment and everything that she 
did had the flavor of enthusiasm. Even 
when she let her fingers run away 
with her, the musical outline was 
clear. In Chopin’s Andante Spianato 
and Polanaise she captured the 
bravura spirit of the music as well as 
playing it brilliantly from a purely 
technical point of view. 

It was in the more modern por- 
tion of the program, however, that the 
Pianist was at her best. The three 
Debussy and two Rachmaninoff pre- 
ludes which she played, and Proko- 
fieff’s “Tales of an Old Grand- 
mother”, Op. 31, No. 1, and Toccata, 
Op. 11, seemed more congenial to her 
temperament than the introspective, 
romantic music of Schumann, or the 
communings of Beethoven. The evoca- 
tive poetry of Debussy’s “Pas sur la 
neige” and the crisp witticism of Pro- 
kofieff were faithfully reflected in her 
performances. Tonally, as well as in 
matters of phrase and overall design, 
there was more variety and indi- 
viduality in her playing. S 


New Friends of Music 


The concert sponsored by the New 
Friends of Music at the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 4 took the 
shape of another song recital by Lotte 
Lehmann. Consequently the place was 
crowded to the doors, even if the 
usual throng did not crowd the stage. 
The program was divided between 
Mozart and Beethoven, the latter a 
hold-over from last season when _ the 


February 10, 1945 _ 


soprano was unable because of illness 
to appear as scheduled. 


The Beethoven songs offered by 
the soprano included the “Ferne Ge- 
liebte” cycle and such favorites as 
“Ich liebe dich”, “Mignon”, “Ade- 
laide”, “Wonne der Wehmut”, “Mai- 
lied’, “Der, Kuss”, “In questa Tomba” 
and “Die Ehre Gottes”. The Mo- 
zart dispensation contained gems like 
“Abendempfindung”, “Das Veilchen”, 
“Die Verschweigung” and one of the 
composer’s French settings, “Dans un 
Bois Solitaire’. Much of Mme. Leh- 
mann’s singing exercised the custom- 
ary .spell, though it must be conceded 
that there were evidences of fatigue 
in it and a shortness of breath which 
necessitated various subterfuges of 
phrasing. However, the artist was 
very warmly acclaimed. Paul Ulan- 
owsky, who accompanied, shared in 
the applause. P. 


Mishel Piastro, Violinist 


Mishel Piastro tad a large and 
warmly responsive audience at Carne- 
gie Hall on Feb. 4, when he gave a 
recital with the able assistance of 
Maurice Nadelle, at the piano, ana, for 
a Chausson concerto, the Chamber 
Music Guild Quartet, consisting of 
Daniel Guilet and Louis Gralitzer, vio- 
lins; Nathan Gordon, viola, and Mar- 
cel Ancher, cello. The program em- 
braced, in addition to the Chausson 
Concerto for violin, piano and string 
quartet, a Sonata in A minor by 
Nicolo Pasquali, the Glazounoff Con- 
certo, a Chant-Poéme by Khatcha- 
turian, a Gavotte and Musette by Tor 
Aulin and Wieniawski’s “Souvenir of 
Moscow.” 


For the sheer musical enjoyment to 
be derived from the combination of 
engrossing music and effective per- 
formance, the Chausson work proved 
to be the high-light of the evening, for 
Mr. Piastro, who had not previously 
come fully into his own, was here in 
complete command of his fine artistic 
resources, playing with compelling 
conviction, an ardent intensity of tone 
and impeccable intonation, and inspired 
his associates to reach similar distinc- 
tion. Mr. Nadelle acquitted himself 
with special brilliance in his colorful 
and technically masterful treatment of 
the opulent and demanding piano part. 
It was, altogether, a notably eloquent 
projection of a refréshingly unhack- 
neyed work. The subsequent shorter 
numbers by Khatchaturian and Tor 
Aulin were also played with an apt 
sense of style and tonal putity and 
beauty. To the Wieniawski end-piece 
Mr. Piastro brought the requisite vir- 
tuosity and sense of effectiveness. He 
was compelled to add several extra 
numbers. i. 


David Holland, Pianist 


The recital by David Holland at 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 2 
marked the Russian-American pian- 
ist’s fourth appearance in New York 
concert halls. His program on this 
occasion embraced the Mozart Fan- 
tasy in C Minor, K.396, Beethoven’s 
“Waldstein” Sonata, the Schumann 
Sonata in G minor, Debussy’s “Sunk- 
en Cathedral”, Prokofieff’s Gavotte in 
F sharp minor and March from “Love 
of the Three Oranges” and a Chopin 
group. 

Mr. Holland displayed a_ fleet 
finger technique, which enabled him 
to: meet the tempo requirerhents of 
the first and last movements of the 
Schumann sonata and the closing sec- 
tion of the “Waldstein” with ease and 
security, after conquering the initial 
nervousness that had appreciably dis- 
turbed the rhythm of the first move- 
ment of the “Waldstein”. These 
works, like the Chopin nocturne in B 
were approached with musical re- 
sponsiveness and understanding. The 
Debussy “Sunken Cathedral”, begun 





David Holland 


Mishel Piastro 


too hurriedly, lacked atmospheae and 
was played with little or no refcrence 
to the legend that inspired it, but the 
Prokofieff Gavotte was given a crisp 
performance reflective of its spirit, 
and the march was taken at a well- 
chosen tempo. The pianist’s tone was 
better in the softer passages in general 
than in fortes, where it tended to 
become hard, while his interpreta- 
tions would have profited by a njore 
resourceful play of the imagination. 


Webster Aitken, Pianist 


For the second program of his 
projected series of three recitals, at 
Town Hall on Feb. 3, Webster Aitken 
chose Haydn’s Andante with Vari- 
ations, the Schubert Sonata in A 
(posthumous), two  nocturnes'. by 
Fauré, the seventh and thirteenth, and 
Debussy’s “Images”. 

Well-poised projections of these 
compositions were marked by the 
technical assurance and clearly de- 
fined interpretative aim that have be- 
come characteristic of the recitalist’s 
performances. At the same time his 
playing was predominantly cerebral, 
which does’ not involve the most 
satisfying approach to music such as 
that of the Schubert Sonata: given. 
Tt was played with close adherence 


to well-considered structural propor- 
tion rather than with the essentially 
musical élan and communicative emo- 
tional fervor that are necessary to 
keeping many long stretches of the 
music vital. The audience was not 
large but it was applausively respon- 
sive. cn 





Rose Raymond, pianist, gave a 
recital at the Town Hall the eve- 
ning of Jan. 16. Beethoven’s “Ap- 


passionata”, Schumann’s “Fanta- 
siestticke”, a Chopin group and 
numbers by Albeniz, MacDowell 


and Liszt figured on her program. 
.... Another pianist, Louise Dos- 
chek, was heard in the same hall 
on Jan. 27, with some Bilow ar- 
rangements of Scarlatti, five of 
Schumann’s “Fantasiestiicke”, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata “Pathétique” and 
works by Chopin and Medtner on 
her list. . . . On the afternoon of 
Jan. 21 the Negro soprano, Gretchen 
Branche, appeared at the Times 
Hall in a bill of assorted songs 
and arias variously accompanied by 
piano, harpsicord and flute ... At 
the same hall on the afternoon of 
Feb. 4 a recital was given by the 
soprano, Myrtle Day, among whose 
offerings were widely assorted lyrics 
and arias by Handel, Gluck, Schu- 
bert, Puccini, Catalani, Coates, 
Beach, Quilter and others 
Bettye Voorhees, contralto, sang at 
the Town Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 4 a program that comprised 
songs by Scarlatti, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Franz, Schubert, Brahms 
and Verdi. 





Rosen Recital Is Postponed 


The theremin recital by Lucy Bige- 
low Rosen, scheduled to be given in 
Town Hall on Feb. 26, has been post- 
poned until early in the Autumn. 
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Mozart—His CHARACTER, His Work. 
By Alfred Einstein. Translated by 
Arthur Mendel and Nathan Broder. 
492 pages. Oxford University Press, 
London, New York, Toronto, 1945. 
$5.00. 





Alfred Einstein 


VEN if Alfred Einstein had not 

‘4 assured himself an honored place 
in musical history with his monumen- 
tal revision of the Kéchel Catalogue, 
his latest book could be saluted as one 
of the most ponderable enrichments 
of Mozart literature the past quarter 
of a century has conferred on us. Had 


he written nothing else, this volume, 
modestly entitled “Mozart—His Char- 
acter, His Work”, would make his 
fame secure. It is a product of pene- 
trating thought, of keen critical per- 
ception and eviscerating scholarship, 
of vistas and perspectives gained 
through an illuminating vision and a 
balanced judgment probably unex- 
celled in this day. Briefly, the book 
is worthy of its distinguished author, 
which means that commendation could 
scarcely go farther. 


Free from Dead Spots 


It is in some ways a deceptive 
achievement, not to say a paradoxical 
one. For one thing it ought logical- 
ly be heavy, forbidding reading—the 
kind of thing to chill and frighten the 
layman. Yet it makes one of the most 
readable books this reviewer has en- 
countered in years. Dr. Einstein 
seems to be one of the pitifully few 
writers on music who can match the 
skill of men like Charles Sanford Ter- 
ry and Ernest Newmar when it comes 
to producing a book free from dull 
pages and dead spots. Nobody who 
takes up his “Mozart” will voluntar- 
ily put it aside. The present writer 
regrets on general principles that the 
volume is not accessible to him in the 
original German. Yet so far as he can 
judge, the translators, Arthur Mendel 
and Nathan Broder, have done a mas- 
terly job, the excellence of which can 
be appreciated only by those who have 
ever had the experience of turning 
Dr. Einstein’s German into English. 
As it stands, the present rendering 
does not convey the impression of hav- 
ing been written in another tongue. 


The sheer quantity of matter in this 
book is staggering. Somehow Dr. 
Einstein has managed, without ever 
running to excessive lengths, to con- 
centrate within a compass of less than 
500 pages an encyclopedic amount of 
factual information and of exegetical 
criticism. Much of the information 
he gives is not new and is, obviously, 
available to anyone who takes the 
trouble to look for it. But since the 
majority has neither the taste, talent 
nor leisure for even facile research 
it is Dr. Einstein’s merit to have as- 
sembled and brought into proper fo- 
cus unnumbered fomiliar and unsus- 
pected details of Mozart’s career and 
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The Mozart Family 


labors. Inevitably the author’s ex- 
haustive scrutiny of the works and of 
certain matters of approach and per- 
formance leads him now and then to 
hypotheses or conclusions more or less 
controversial. If anything, the stimu- 
lating qualities of the book are only 
enhanced and sharpened thereby. 
The work is not a biography in the 
conventional sense, not a chronological 
sequence of events and vital statistics. 
There are two distinct parts, both of 
them gratifyingly fresh in treatment. 
Dr. Einstein deals much less with the 
familiar train of incidents than with 
separate phases of Mozart’s life—his 
relations with women, his experiences 
on his travels, his “human frailties”, 
his Catholicism and Freemasonry, his 
education and patriotic tendencies, his 
impact (artistic and personal) on his 
contemporaries; also, considerations 
of a purely musical nature, like his 
methods of musical creation, his myri- 
ad “unfinished” works. The second 
and larger part of the volume is giv- 
en over to a profound study of Mo- 
zart’s music in every one of its cate- 
gories, to its vicissitudes through the 
years, to the debatable elements which 
enter into its execution, to the senti- 
mental and often uncomprehending 
worship to which the variable esthé- 


tique of different eras has subjected it. 

Dr. Einstein is repeatedly an icono- 
clast, which is as it should be. Not 
everyone will find himself in consist- 
ent agreement with him. But the gen- 
eral grasp of Mozart will be the 
sounder for his demolition of certain 
ancient fables and superstitions. On 
the other hand, a matter like his de- 
termined defense of the pianoforte as 
against the harpsichord in the per- 
formance of virtually all Mozart’s 
clavier compositions is likely to meet 
determined opposition in some quar- 
ters. 

It is by no means a plaster angel 
that Dr. Einstein places before us 
when he discusses certain frailties of 
Mozart’s character. He alludes to 
him (as others have done) as “a man 
with a man’s contradictions”. The 
composer’s notorious letters to his 
cousin, the “Basle”, and the vocal 
canons with their smutty texts, show 
how little he was “thinking of eterni- 
ty”. He was, in Dr. Einstein’s words, 
“a child and always remained one; 
childishness is sometimes necessary to 
a creator for purposes of relaxation 
and to conceal his deeper self”. Leo- 
pold Mozart recognized his son’s lack 
of self-control, for one thing, very 
clearly and even took the precaution 





Mozart, from a Portrait by Lange 


of sending his wife along to Paris 
when the young man set out to con- 
quer the French capital. Yet after 
Mozart’s death his widow was so dis- 
pleased with some of the statements 
to this and to similar effects made by 
Schlichtegroll in his “Nekrolog” that 
she bought up a whole set of reprints 
made in Graz and carefully made the 
offending passages illegible! 

Under Constanze’s influence Mo- 
zart’s early biographer, Franz Niemt- 
schek amiably declared that “it will 
not alienate the student of human na- 
ture to see that this man, so excep- 
tional as an artist, was not equally 
great in other affairs of life’. And 
then the worthy Niemtschek went on 
to blame “the nature of Mozart's 
bringing up and the irregularities of 
his life on tour” for making “a true 
knowledge of the human heart im- 
possible to him”! A “true knowledge 
of the human heart” impossible to the 
seer who created “Don Giovanni”, 
“Figaro”, the “Magic Flute”, the “Ju- 
piter’ Symphony, the great piano con- 
certos and the chamber music! When 
all is said, did anyone ever have a 
truer knowledge of the human heart? 


But the insight of a genius is some- 
(Continued on page 275) 
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Heifetz Scores 
In Detroit 


Duo-Pianists, Malcuzyn- 
ski, Adler and Local 
Soloists Perform 


Detroir.—Two performances by 
Jascha Heifetz of Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto highlighted recent activities 
of the Detroit Symphony. Mr. Heifetz 
was in his best form and aroused 
capacity audiences to hearty applause. 
The orchestra was directed by Karl 
Krwegér both on Jan. 18 and 20. Sup- 
porting numbers the first night were 
Mendelssohn’s Fourth Symphony and 
Respighi’s Symphonic Poem, “The 
Fougtains of Rome”. 

Jan. 20 selections included the Over- 


_ ture and Scherzo to Mendelssohn’s 

‘*Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Grif- 
.fes’s “White Peacock”, Miaskovsky’s 
_ Symphony No. 21 and Stravinsky’s 


“Fire Bird” Suite. 
Another appearance with the Sym- 


“phony was made by Luboshutz and 


Nemenoff Dec. 28 and 30, with the 
orchestra led by Valter Poole. The 
first night, the pianists played Mozart’s 
Two-Piano Concerto in E flat; the 
second night, Harl McDonald’s eclec- 
tic Two-Piano work. On Thursday 
the orchestra played Glinka’s “Russlan 
and Ludmilla” overture and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Scheherezade”. The 
Saturday night concert found the or- 
chestra doing Mozart’s 39th Sym- 
phony, Copland’s “El Salon Mexico” 
and Tchaikovsky’s Theme and varia- 
tions from the Third Suite. Josef 
Gingold played the violin solos both 
in the Rimsky-Korsakoff and Tchai- 
kovsky numbers. 

Soloist Jan. 4 was Witold Malcu- 
zynski, who was heard in Chopin’s F 
minor concerto. Mr. Poole conducted 
Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” Overture, 
Barber’s Adagio for String Orchestra, 
Debussy’s “Nuages and Fetes” and 
Ravel’s “La Valse”. 


Mr. Krueger conducted the Satur- 
day performance, when Larry Adler 
played Berger’s Harmonica Concerto 
and Ravel’s “Bolero”. Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony and Enesco’s First 
“Rumanian” Rhapsody rounded out 
the evening. 

The Symphony’s first cellist, 
Georges Miquelle, delivered his annual 
solo with the orchestra on Jan. 11, 
choosing Lalo’s Concerto in D minor. 
Mr. Krueger conducted Brahms’s 
Second Symphony and_ Respighi’s 
Symphonic Poem, “The Pines of 
Rome”, 

The talented Detroit pianist, 17- 
year-old Seymour Lipkin, gave a 
skilful and swift performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, 
Jan. 13. Mr. Krueger led the 110-man 
orchestra in Chausson’s B Flat Sym- 
phony, Strauss’s “Death and Trans- 
figuration” and Rossini’s “William 
Tell” Overture. 
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Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
To Return to New York 


When the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo returns to the New York City 
Center on Feb. 20 for a five weeks 
season lasting until March 25, it will 
bring four additions to its repertoire: 
“Ballet Imperial”, “Mozartiana” and 
a Pas de Deux from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Sleeping Beauty,” by Balanchine; 
and “Frankie and Johnny”, by Ruth 
Page and Bentley Stone. These ballets 
have been taken over from other com- 
panies, now inactive. Miss Page will 
appear as guest soloist in her ballet and 
Sgt. Stone will also dance in it, if he 
gets a furlough. Two festival pro- 
grams will be gi to celebrate Mr. 
Balanchine’s 25th anniversary as a 
choreographer. 


Ray Halmans Signs 
Muriel Kerr 


Muriel Kerr 


Ray Halmans announces the addi- 
tion of Muriel Kerr, pianist, to her 
list of concert attractions. Miss Kerr 
gave a recent recital in New York, 
winning encomiums from the press. 
In addition to her annual New York 
recital, according to present plans 
Miss Kerr will concertize next sea- 
son from Coast to Coast, including 
a Chicago recital in Orchestral Hall. 





Lawrence and Cordon 
Plan Joint Recitals 


A series of recitals combining the 
talents of Metropolitan Opera stars 
Marjorie Lawrence and Norman Cor- 
don will be available for next season 
according to Colston Leigh. 

Breaking away from the traditional 
joint recital, Lawrence and Cordon 
have planned a variety of programs 
which will give audiences an oppor- 
tunity to hear outstanding scenes of 
opera, in addition to other works. 
Sdmple programs list as an opening 
number the duet from the final scene 
of “Aida”, This same program closes 
with a duet scene from “Die Walkie”. 
In a lighter variation of the program 
scenes from “The Marriage of Figaro” 
and “Thais” have been substituted. 

Solo numbers will include Negro 
Spirituals and Lieder. Light opera 


.will be covered by duets from Straus 


to Gershwin. Gordon Manly is piano 
accompanist and will perform a group 
of solos in some programs. 





New Operatic Association 
Formed in New York 


Having 154 charter members from 
twenty-nine states, the National As- 
sociation for Opera, superseding the 
National Committee for Opera in 
America, recently held its first gen- 
eral meeting in the American Music 
Center. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Clifford Bair, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., president; Isabella Hutchings, 
Riverside, Calif.. and Ernst Hoff- 
mann, Houston, Tex., vice-presidents ; 
Homer G. Mowe, New York, secre- 
tary, and Edward Murphy, St. Louis, 
Mo., treasurer. 

The object of the association is to 
advance the progress of opera in all 
its forms throughout the United 
States. 





Jacques Abram Engaged in 
Musical Therapy 


Loutsvitte, Ky. — Cpl. Jacques 
Abram, American pianist, formerly 
attached to Special Services at the 
San Antonio Aviation Cadet Center in 
Texas, has been transferred to the 
Convalescent Hospital at Bowman 
Field, where he will be engaged in 
musical therapy work. 
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NEW M U SIC From Leading Publishers 


Piano 


Bauer Makes Study-Versions 
Of Favorite Schumann Works 


NASMUCH as one of the com- 

posers for whom Harold Bauer 
has always shown a special predilec- 
tion in his concert work is Robert 
Schumann, the study-versions he has 
made of three of Schumann’s best- 
known piano works, published by G. 
Schirmer, should have peculiar inter- 
est for other pianists, of both pro- 
fessional and student categories. The 
works are the Symphonic Studies, Op. 
13, the “Noveletten”, Op. 21, and 
the “Papillons”, Op. 2. 


Not only has Mr. Bauer edited 
them with great care, but his per- 
sonal preferences in matters of 
phrasing, in particular, are clearly 
set forth without undue explanation, 
whether they are in agreement with 
any of the previous editions or not. 
This is notably the case with the 
Symphonic Studies, in which he ob- 
viously favors shorter phrase-lines in 
the initial enunciation of the theme 
and also elsewhere. In general he 
has incorporated the changes made 
by the composer for the second edi- 
tion, which applies mainly to the 
final etude, and in it he advocates a 
cut of four-and-a-half pages which 
many pianists are tempted to make 
but only the more intrepid souls 
among them have the courage to 
adopt. Mr. Bauer also adds the extra 
five variations that are omitted from 
most editions and very rarely played 
and suggests for those who may de- 
sire to play them that the best place 
to insert them would be between the 

ninth and tenth etudes. od 


’ New Stravinsky Score 
Arranged for Two Pianos 


HE “Danses Concertantes” for 

chamber orchestra by Igor Stravin- 
sky, which was produced in ballet 
from earlier this year, has recently 
been issued in a two piano arrange- 
ment made by Ingolf Dahl, by Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers, Inc. ($3.50). 
Of course, the masterly orchestration 
is half of the charm this witty, rhyth- 
mically ingenious music, and _ the 
piano version lacks the color and the 
fluttery excitement of the original. 
Nonetheless it is highly interesting, 
especially from a rhythmic point | of 
view, and is a great aid in s 
the work. The arrangement is well 
done and readily playable, except for 
a few awkward interlockings of the 
hands in complex passages. It should 
be a valuable addition to the repertoire 


Harold Bauer Celius Dougherty 


of duo-pianists. Though not the best 
Stravinsky, the “Danses Concertantes 
are highly finished and ome 


” 


Farwell in New Vein 
In Recent Piano Pieces 


HREE new piano pieces by Arthur 

Farwell come from_G. Schirmer, 
“Plantation Plaint,” “Girl Singing” 
and “Pawnee Horses,” the first two 
revealing a new harmonic expansion 
on the part of the composer. “Planta- 
tion Plaint” is based on a two-meas- 
ure motive from a Negro camp-meet- 
ing song recorded by Carl Sandburg 
in his “American Songbag.” It has 
poignant appeal as an improvisation 
in the style of a Negro spiritual. There 
is a slight suggestion, though prob- 
ably unintentional, of the same idiom 
in the equally melodic and moodful 
“Girl Singing.” 

In “Pawnee Horses,” based on an 
Omaha melody sung by Francis La 
Flesche and transcribed by Edwin S. 
Tracy, Mr. Farwell has reverted to 
the Indian musical lore that was his 
first love but treated it from a dif- 
ferent approach. It is a pictorial piece 
of insistently driving rhythm, with 
the motto, “There go the Pawnee 
horses. I do not want them—TI have 
taken enough.” 


Piano Pictures of Spain 


From G. Ricordi & Co. come three 
new piano solos by Solito de Solis, 
two of them being inspired by Spanish 
cities and, consequently, bearing the 
titles, “Madrid” and “Cadiz”, while 
the third is designated simply an 
Etude. “Madrid” and “Cadiz” are 
both excellent examples of the skilful 
employment of characteristic Spanish 
rhythms and certain Spanish clichés, 
such as scale passages in unison two 
octaves apart, a device that introduces 
“Cadiz” with particularly colorful ef- 
fect. This is the more difficult of the 
two, though each has a potently pro- 
nounced individuality. The Etude is 
of much less pretentious dimensions 


and has no specifically Spanish charac- 
teristics, but it has melodic charm and, 
like the others, a personality of its 
own. It is but four pages in length 
and in its prescribed slow tempo it 
offers no technical hurdles. ; 


Briefer Mention: 


The witty little Sonatina, No. 7, by 
Stanley Bate, has been issued by As- 
sociated Music Publishers, Inc. ($2). 
It has the clarity of a drypoint, and 
just about as much color, but it is an 
admirable study for finger control and 
rhythmic precision. The opening march 
is the most successful of the three 
brief movements, charmingly efferves- 
cent and pleasantly dissonant. A rather 
insipid Pastoral leads to a lively Tar- 
antella, which must be played with 
true virtuosity, despite its simplicity 
of texture. Here is an answer to ap- 
petites jaded by Clementi. : 


Milhaud’s still exciting “Saudades 
do Brazil” provide excellent material 
for Robert Schmitz’s Edition of Mod- 
ern Piano Classics, issued by Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers, Inc. The 
“Ipanema” (50c) and the “Leme” 
(50c) should both be heard oftener 
than they are. S. 


Also from the enterprising Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers, Inc., comes 
a brief piece by Camargo Guarnieri, 
“The Little Horse with the Broken 
Leg” (40c) which does not live up 
to its promising title. On paper it 
looks interesting, but it sounds rather 
scrambled and aimless, besides being 
hard to play at all effectively. S. 


For Two Pianos: 


Prelude and Fugue, by Dietrich 
Buxtehude, arr. by Celius Dougherty, 
12 pp., two copies enclosed, G. Schir- 
mer ($1 20). An admirably balanced 
arrangement of one of Buxtehude’s 
organ works of fine sweep that makes 
a particularly effective opening num- 
ber for a program. 

Waltz from “Eugen Onegin”, by 
Tchaikovsky, arr. by Ralph Berko- 
witz, 12 pp., two copies provided, 
Elkin-Vogel ($1.25). A free trans- 
cription that emerges as a brilliant 
concert piece that does not make un- 
duly formidable technical demands. 

Tango, by Efrem Zimbalist, trans. 
by Ralph Berkowitz, 5 pp, two copies 
required, G. Schirmer (50¢). A 
delectable piece treated with a keen 
awareness of piano ensemble possibili- 
ties. 


Alexandre Tansman’s Second Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra is avail- 


able in an edition with the orchestra 
part arranged for a second piano, As- 
sociated Music Publishers, Inc. ($2.50). 
Orchestral parts may be rented from 
the publishers. The flavor of the twen- 
ties is strong in this music, with its 
reflections of typical sweet jazz har- 
mony and rhythmic patterns. It is a 
bit dated today, but the arrangement 
is excellently done. The work is dedi- 
cated to Charlie Chaplin. > 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
in G minor, by Saint-Saens, edited by 
Isidor Philipp, G. Schirmer ($2.50). 
A helpfully edited version by the ex- 
perienced French pianist and peda- 
gogue. 

Sonata for Two Pianos, by Arnold 
Cooke, Oxford University Press 
(New York:Carl Fischer). An ex- 
tended work, in three movements, 
written in a scholarly manner, some- 
what angular and austere melodically 
but ingenious, and well-balanced as 
regards the two parts. Two copies 
required. Performance-time, 18 min- 
utes. 

Rondo Capriccioso, by Mendelssohn, 
arranged by Perry W. Beach, G. 
Schirmer ($1). A_ well-contrived 
version of one of Mendelssohn’s most 
popular piano solos as an effective 
number for ensemble playing. hie 

Melodie from “Orpheus”, by Gluck, 
transcribed by Pierre Luboshutz, 6 pp.. 
J. Fischer & Bro. (75¢). A tasteful 
and effective arrangement that pre- 
serves the simplicity of the original 
music. Not difficult. Two copies in- 
cluded. 

Prelude and Fugue in G major, by 
Bach, trans. by Silvio Scionti. 20 pp.. 
two copies required, Ricordi ($1). An 
expertly made two-piano version, of 
opulent sonorities and brilliant effec- 
tiveness, ending in a massive climax. 

“Jeux d’eau,” by Ravel, trans. by 
Miriam Fox Withrow, 18 pp., two 
copies needed, G. Schirmer ($1). A 
discreetly made arrangement whereby 
the color possibilities of the original 
solo version are enhanced without loss 
of its piquant delicacy. 


Solo Voice 


Dorothy Parker Poems 
Are Set as Songs 


GA=* flippant cynicism of verse 
and melodic settings appropriatc- 
ly light-hearted combine to make the 
Five Love Epigrams, with verses by 
Dorothy Parker and music by Ralph 
Benatzky, grateful refreshment. The 
five songs, published singly by G. 
Schirmer, are, “Wisdom”, “Thren- 
ody”, “Love Song”, “Little White 
Love” and “Ninon de Lenclos”, all 
written for medium voice. 

The composer has not sought the 
counsel of any ultra-modern gods in 
dealing with Miss Parker’s sophisti- 
cated verse but has been content to 
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Choruses 


In all arrangements:—Mixed—W omen's—Men's 
ONWARD, YE PEOPLES! SIBELIUS 


WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME 
MEAD 


LEFEBVRE 
HANDEL-LEFEBVRE 
CADMAN 


FOREVER FREE 
THANKS BE TO THEE. 


SHEEP MAY SAFELY GRAZE 

VISIONS SJOBERG-BALOGH 
THE LITTLE FRENCH CLOCK 

THE SHEPHERD GIRL 


Festival Choruses for Mixed Voices 
A SONG FOR PEACE 
TURN BACK O MAN.. 


THE HUNDREDTH PSALM 
VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS 


Piano Solo 


PETER AND THE WOLF MARCH. .PROKOFIEFF 


GAVOTTE from the CLASSICAL SYMPHONY 
PROKOFIEFF 


ONWARD, YE PEOPLES!......... .. -SIBELIUS 
(The above transcribed by ELIZABETH QUAILE) 
A SONG FROM THE EAST 

LOTUS LAND 

DANSE NEGRE 


Two Pianos Four Hands 
VALSE from Op. 48 TCHAIKOVSKY-COLE 
THE KEEL ROW 
JESU, DER DU MEINE SEELE 
DANSE NEGRE 


A Unique Book on Piano Tone 
THE SINGING TOUCH........ BETAH REEDER 


17 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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follow traditional designs in blowing 
musical bubbles with it. The result 
is an uncommonly amusing group of 
songs, the effect of which is in no 
degree weakened by the fact that sev- 
eral of the melodic ideas are some- 
what derivative. Perhaps the best of 
the five musically is “Little White 
Love”, while the two most amusing 
ones are “Wisdom” and the “Love 
Song”. Ge 


Barber in New Mood 
In Amusing Songs 


N two songs published by G. 

Schirmer Samuel Barber has 
obviously been indulging in the inno- 
cent pastime of writing with his 
tongue in his cheek. The poems that 
have been his inspiration could scarce- 
ly have been my Ey it is true, in 
any other way, for José Garcia Villa’s 
“Monks and Raisins”, concerned with 
pink monks eating blue raisins and 
blue monks eating pink raisins, is so 
palpably a whimsy as almost to cross 
the border into a more extreme classi- 
fication, while Rogert Horan’s “The 
queen’s face on the summery coin” 
comes close to out-Stein-ing the Gert- 
rude Stein of “Four Saints in Three 
Acts”. 


With these poems the young Amer- 
ican composer has taken as meticulous 
compositional pains as he would with 
verses of more serious import, fash- 
ioning settings that are appropriately 
erratic but at the same time structur- 
ally unified and symmetrical. “The 
queen’s face” is so flexible rhythmi- 
cally as to recall the rhythmic license 
with which Cyril Scott was prone to 
write at one time. The monks and 
the raisins, on the other hand, do not 
deviate from an established seven- 
eight rhythm excepting for one iso- 
lated four-four measure. The closing 
line runs, “My joy was to see the blue 
and the pink counterpointing”, but the 
color of the counterpoint accompany- 
ing it is not specified. The range of 
each song is for medium voice. (50¢). 


Estelle Liebling Extends 
Editions for Coloraturas 


STELLE LIEBLING has now 

reached her third series of Ar- 
rangements and Editings for Colora- 
tura Voice with Piano and G. Schirm- 
er has already published more than a 
round dozen in this group. Conspicu- 
ous among them as regards both mate- 
rial and Miss Liebling’s excellent 
presentation of it are Arditi’s bolero, 
“The Gypsy” (“La Gitana”), the 
early 19th century Thomas Cooke’s 
charming 
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poem “Over Hill, Over Dale”, from 
“A Midsummer-Night’s Dream”, Do- 
nizetti’s “O mio Fernando” from “La 
Favorita” and “In Silence All Lay 
Slumbering” (“Regnava nel silenzio” ) 
from “Lucia di Lammermoor”, the 
“Song of the Nightingale” from 
Massé’s “Les noces de Jeannette”, and 
“O Fair Touraine” (“O beau pays”) 
from Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots”. 
The “O mio Fernando” has been 
merely edited, the others have been 
subjected to revision and three of 
them, the “Lucia” aria and the 
Massé and Meyerbeer airs have been 
supplied with cadenzas by Miss Lieb- 
ling. The florid implications of 
Massé’s “Song of the Nightingale” 
especially have been exploited to make 
a coloratura’s holiday, three different 
cadenzas being given to choose from 
at the end, the second and third with 
flute obbligato, each more formidable 
than the one before. The third, in- 
deed, tosses off high D flats with reck- 
less nonchalance, to say nothing of E 
flats and even an F. For the Italian 
airs both Italian and English texts 
are supplied, while the Massé and 
Meyerbeer songs have French and En- 
glish. C. 


Fresh Melodic Inspiration 
In Latest Songs by Cadman 


Wy ttHouT forfeiting the secur- 
ity of his craftsmanship, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman has been finding 
new ways of expressing himself in 
his more recent songs that suggest 
a more adventurous spirit in melodic 
ideas and harmonic color. Two new 
songs published by G. Schirmer, “Oh, 
Little Houses Where I Lived”, and “A 
Garden Memory” are cases in point. 
Both reveal new facets of the com- 
poser’s creative imagination. “Oh, 
Little Houses Where I Lived” has a 
musical charm that idealizes the 
poignancy of the poem by Vida Wil- 
liams, while the fine setting of Jose- 
phine Hancock Logan’s apostrophe to 
a garden should make a strong ap- 
peal to all flower-lovers. Both are is- 
suied in two keys. (50c each). 


Briefer Mention: 


“A Little Serenade”, by Henry 
Holden Huss, words by Robert 
Bloomfield, G. Schirmer (50¢). A 
charming little song, gracefully 


melodic, for medium voice. 

Two Songs From War, “Thoughts 
of a Sentry While Walking Post” and 
“To a Sailor Son”, by Harvey Gaul, 
Oliver Ditson Company: Theodore 
Presser (50¢ each). Two songs of 
special interest at the moment, the 
first being a setting of a love poem by 


setting of Shakespeare’sPvt. Joe Malcaluso, and the second, a 
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Samuel Barber 


Estelle Liebling 


setting of a poem taken from an Eng- 
lish newspaper written by a mother, 
“J. P.”, who had lost her son at sea. 
Both are expertly written and the 
music of the second enhances the grip- 
ping poignancy of the text. 

“Garden of Bamboos”, by 
—— Crist, the words a translation 
by E. Powys Mathers of a street song 
of Annam, Carl Fischer (50¢). An 
atmospheric song with a slant of the 
Far East, for medium voice. 

“Aufeole” and “In the Forest’, by 
Melvin Wyble, G. Schirmer (50¢ 
each). Two songs that have a definite 
musical personality, with picturesque 
accompaniments. The first main- 
tains the wistful mood of André Tel- 
lier’s words; while “In the Forest” is 
a setting with fleet piano arpeggios of 
a poem by Oscar Wilde about a faun, 
“ivory-limbed and brown-eyed, flash- 
ing onto the meadow’s dawn”. Both 
issued in two keys. 

“Break, Break, Break”, by Stuart 
Ross, poem by Tennyson, Oliver Dit- 
son: Theodore Presser (50¢). A 
broadly conceived and well worked 
out setting in a medium range favor- 
ing the lower voice. 

Vocalise, by Miguel Sandoval, G. 
Ricordi (50¢). An effective wordless 
song for high voice, ranging to high 
C. Two pages. Dedicated to Bidu 
Sayao. 

“Methusaleh”, by John Sacco, poem 
by Don Marquis, G. Schirmer (75¢). 
A vital and musically humorous set- 
ting of a highly amusing text, for 
medium voice. 

“Song of Living”, words and music 
by Sydney King Russell, Boosey & 
Hawkes (50¢). Attractive music set 
to words of enkindling sentiment. 
Simply written but effective. For 
medium voice. 


Bain- 


“How Do I Love Thee”, by Frank- 





lin Riker, poem by Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning, G. Schirmer (50¢). An 
art song of fine musical calibre de- 
veloped to a vocally and piantistically 
impressive climax. Issued for both 
low and high voice. 

“Oh, Mother Mine” (“Oh Mamma 
Mia”), words and music by Pietro 
Cimini, Carl Fischer (50¢). A song 
of characteristic Italian melodic 
suavity, based on a Venetian folk- 
tune, with an effective change of key 
from E flat to E and back again, and 
a grateful “grandioso” climax. For 
high voice. 

“Come to Me in My Dreams”, by 
Gustav Klemm, poem by Matthew 
Arnold, Oliver Ditson: Theodore 
Presser (50¢). An ingratiating set- 
ting permeated by the tender wistful- 
ness of the poem. For medium voice. 

“Sea Nocturne”, Margaret Carreau, 
verse by Elizabeth-Ellen Long, G. 
Schirmer (45¢). A two-page art-song 
of distinctive quality, as regards both 
the voice and piano parts. Published 
in two keys. 

“The Teakettle’s Song”, by Victor 
Young, words by Mabel Livingstone, 
Presser (50c). A whimsically con- 
ceived song with a simple vocal line. 
For medium voice, from D below the 
staff to the higher E, with optional G 
above. 

“Release”, by Gene Raymond, words 
by composer, G. Schirmer (50c). A 
song eof touching sentiment, written 
with simplicity. fn two keys, for high 
and low voice, range of a tenth. 

“To Someone”, by Geoffrey O’Hara, 
words by Emily Guiwits, Ditson: 
Presser (50c). A tender little song 
of straightforward appeal. For me- 
dium voice, 

“Seal Lullaby”, by Roland Leich, 
words by Rudyard Kipling, G. Schir- 
mer (50c). An attractive setting of a 
charming poem, with a picturesque 
piano accompaniment. In three keys, 
range of a minor tenth. 


For Voice, Teaching Material: 


Fifty Lessons, Op. 9, by Giuseppe 
Concone, for the medium part of the 
voice, supplied with English texts by 
Phyllis Lintott and others, G. Schir- 
mer ($1). Inasmuch as the great value 
of the studies in this standard collec- 
tion has been considered to lie in their 
not having words, designed, as they 
are, to be sung on an “Ah” vowel, the 
adding of texts would seem to handi- 
cap their original usefulness, especially 
as the phrasing indicated is planned 
for vocalising on the vowel sound and 
is usually at variance with the re- 
quirements of the texts in any case. 
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Organ 


OUR pieces for organ by the late 

R. Huntington Woodman, prob- 
ably the last works by the composer 
have now been published by G. Schir- 
mer. They consist of a Reverie and 
three Postludes, in F, G and G minor, 
respectively. They are all short, but 
they illustrate anew Dr. Woodman’s 
masterly knowledge of his instru- 
ment, his ready fluency, his melodic 
gift and his compactness of style. 
These are pieces that will appeal to 
all organists, who will find them 
exceptionally useful. The Reverie is 
especially beautiful and each of the 
postludes, while notably effective for 
its purpose, has an individual char- 
acter. (50¢ each). ; 


Native Composers Write 
Excellent Organ Works 


DISTINGUISHED addition to 

the Contemporary Organ Series 
of H. W. Gray and Company, which is 
edited by William Strickland, is the 
Canon and Fugue by Quincy Porter 
(60¢). Not only is the composition well 
suited to its medium, but it is mausic- 
ally interesting and free from any 
touch of dryness or pedantry. Henry 
Cowell’s “Processional” (60¢), also 
issued by H. W. Gray, is an eminently 
usable piece, rather slight in ideas, 
but well constructed. There is a def- 
inite need for new works of this sort, 
for most of the occasional church 
music written a generation or two 
ago sounds tiresome and banal today. 
In the St. Cecilia Series of the H. W. 
Gray Company we have a Postlude on 








A new major American 


Choral Work | 
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CANTICLE of the SUN | 
b | 
LEO SOWERBY | 


For Chorus of Mixed Voices 
with accompaniment for 
piano or orchestra 


$1.50 
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the Passion Chorale “O Sacred Head” 
by Miles I’A Martin (75¢) and the 
“Easter Procession of the Moraviar 
Brethren” by Harvey Gaul (75¢). 
Neither of these works compares fav- 
orably with the best music of Mr 
Martin and Mr. Gaul, though both 
are effective from a purely technical 
standpoint. The Canonical Suite by 
Miles I’A Martin ($2) has interesting 
stretches, but it suffers from banality 
of harmony and too great a reliance 
upon registration and other devices 
to make it compelling. It is also issued 
by H. W. Gray and Company.  S. 


Briefer Mention 


Clarence Dickinson has performed a 
service of far-reaching usefulness to 
his organ colleagues by collecting and 
arranging Ninety Interludes for Or- 
gan for Use in the Church Service. 
The book has just been published by 
H. W. Gray. Here are little quota- 
tions from standard compositions of 
the noblest type, varying in length 
from two measures—from a Bach 
chorale-prelude—to twenty, the ma- 
jority being of either eight or six- 
teen, and so arranged that they may 
be used to fill in any odd blank mo- 
ment or two that may occur, or even 
a longer stretch of time. Besides 
Bach chorale-preludes, Beethoven so- 
natas and the Adagio from the: “Em- 
peror” Concerto, and compositions by 
Brahms, Handel, Mozart, Liszt (in- 
cluding the “Ora pro nobis” melody 
brought to him from Jerusalem), 
Franck, Schumann, Chopin, Richard 
Strauss, Massenet, Guilmant, Bizet, 
Mendelssohn, Dickinson and _ others 
have been drawn upon, along with an 
Isle of Arran melody. ($2.50). C. 

Chorale and Variation (“Now That 
the Sun Has Gone to Rest”), by 
Richard T. Gore, J. Fischer (50c). 
A dignified setting of a melody from 
the Darmstadt Gesangbuch of 1698 
and an effectively wrought variation 
on it, 

“Sleepers, Wake”, by Bach, fresh- 
ly edited by H. K. A., Oxford: Carl 
Fischer ($1). A carefully detailed 
edition of the familiar chorale-prelude 
from the cantata, “Wachet auf”. 

Psalm 18, by Benedetto Marcello, 
transcribed by Th. Dubois, edited by 
Robert Leech Bedell, H. W. Gray 
(50c). A commendably made new edi- 
tion of the fine Dubois transcription. 

“The King’s Highway”, improvisa- 
tion on the tune “Laramie”, by Roland 
Diggle, Edward Schuberth (75c). A 
well-written and effective piece based 
on a tune of impressive character. 
Provided with pipe and Hammond or- 
gan registration. 

Prelude on the Theme B-A-C-H, 
by Richard Keys Biggs, Delkas Music 
Publishing Co. (75c). A brilliantly 
developed piece of eight pages. 

“Consecration”, by Frank Heffer, 
Carl Fischer (50c). A short piece 
in meditative mood, of pronounced 
beauty. Both pipe and Hammond or- 
gan registration. 


Charles W. Cadman R. H. Woodman 


“A Toye”, by Giles Farnaby, ar- 
ranged by Hugh McAmis, H. W. 
Gray (75c). A felicitous transcrip- 
tion of the charming early English 
piece for virginal, so adroitly made 
that its original framework has not 
been violated. 

Preludio, by Gustave Ferrari, four 
pages, J. Fischer. A piece of uncom- 
mon effectiveness, melodically original, 
harmonically colorful and _ brilliantly 
developed. (50c.) 

“The Passing of Summer’, by H. 
Alexander Matthews, four pages, 
Elkan-Vogel. A colorfully sonorous 
“Impression for Organ” with an im- 
mediate -appeal, fluently written, de- 
manding considerable facility. (80c.) 

“Kol Nidrei”, by Max Bruch, arr. 
by H. Reimann, ed. by Robert Leech 
Bedell (75c) and Prelude on “Now 
Thank We All Our God”, by Maurice 
C. Whitney (75c), H. W. Gray. The 
former is an excellently devised ar- 
rangement of the familiar Bruch work 
for the skilled organist, while the sec- 
ond is an effective elaboration of a 
favorite old chorale kept within the 
powers of players of modest technical 
achievements. 

“Summerland”, by William Grant 
Still, arr. by Edouard Nies-Berger, 
six minutes, J. Fischer (50c). A well- 
made transcription that lends a new 
effectiveness to the popular Still piece. 

Seventy Solos for the Hammond 
Organ or Reed Organ, compiled by 
Frederic Archer, with registration for 
Hammond organ by Charles Paul, G. 
Schirmer ($1). A useful, widely rang- 
ing collection of short pieces and ar- 
rangements presented in easily play- 
able form and averaging from a page 
to a page and a half in length. 


Choral 


RN Fe cc 
Choral Novelties 
Published by Galaxy 


GS FSCIAL features of the Galaxy 
Music Corporation’s latest choral 
output include an expertly made ver- 
sion by A. Walter Kramer of Mar- 
shall Kernochan’s fine “Smuggler’s 
Song” for a three-part chorus of wo- 
men’s voices. All the humor of Mr. 
Kernochan’s setting of the Rudyard 
Kipling poem emerges anew in Mr. 
Kramer’s excellent choral arrange- 


ment, and it is a safe prediction that 
women’s choral groups will be quick 
to add this unique number to their 
repertoire. 


For the same voice grouping there 
are a free treatment of the “Amish 
Child’s Song”, sung by children 
“down Lancaster-way”, by Harvey 
Gaul, an arrangement of charming 
effectiveness, and an original sacred 
chorus by Katherine K. Davis, “Trust 
in the Lord”, an admirably worked 
out setting of words from Proverbs. 
Another strong composition is a 
sacred four-part mixed chorus by 
Robert Elmore, “All Ye Servants of 
the Lord”, written in an unusual 
idiom that combines the spirit of 
traditional churchly dignity with a 
pronounced personal approach. 


A Fresh Cross-Section 
Of Early American Songs 


B Y way of disproving afresh the 
long-maintained belief that early 
America was a desert musically and 
calling attention to the genuine musi- 
cal as well as historical interest of 
the song heritage from our early fore- 
fathers, Elie Siegmeister has as- 
sembled a collection of choice “Songs 
of Early America”, which the Edward 
B. Marks Music Corporation pub- 
lishes. They represent the period 
1620 to 1830, and, broadly speaking, 
they fall into three main classes: 
psalms such as were imported by the 
Pilgrims ; ballads of the kind used for 
spreading news, political comment, and 
scandal, as well as for dancing, play- 
ing games and courting, and the songs 
of revolutionary and patriotic charac- 
ter that sprang up with the coming of 
the Revolution. 

There are sixteen songs in the col- 
lection. They include two fine psalms 
from the Ainsworth Psalter, “Who Is 
the Man” and “Confess Jehovah”, of 
the spirited group “sniffed at ” as 
“Geneva Jigs” by the super-righteous ; 
the quaint and altogether charming “A 
Virgin Unspotted” by William Bil- 
lings, “possibly the very first original 
Christmas carol composed in Ameri- 
ca”, and “Chester”, written by the 
same composer in 1770, and dubbed by 
the compiled “the Marseillaise of the 
American Revolution”; the election 
song, “Jefferson and Liberty”; the 
white spiritual, “The Saint’s Delight”, 
from Billy Walker’s “Southern Har- 
mony”, and the early minstrel song, 
“Lubly Fan” by Cool White. 

There is a children’s game song, 
“Rosa”, from Dutch New Amsterdam, 
and “The Birds’ Courting Song”. And 
there are three ballads as well as the 
sea chanty, “Five Dollars a Day”, the 
“answer-back” song, “Soldier, Won't 
You Marry Me”, “The Unconstant 
Lover” and Jezaniah Sumner’s “Ode 
on Science”. 

All are written chorally; some of 
them with quite unorthodox groupings 
of voices, and some with more solo 
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than ensemble work. But as arranged 
here they are suitable, as Mr. Sieg- 
meister notes, for use in many ways 
—for informal singing around a piano 
or for use in schoolrooms or by ama- 
teur choruses, madrigal clubs, college 
groups or radio ensembles. 


Conrad Held Finds Beauty 
In Songs of the Shakers 


” arranging Fifteen Shaker Songs 
for publication by G. Schirmer, 
Conrad Held has opened a hitherto 
unexploited vein of American folksong 
material. When the Shakers came to 
this country from Lancashire in 1774, 
under the leadership of “Mother” Ann 
Lee, they brought with them many 
songs popular in their English home, 
though, according to the illuminating 
historical foreword written by Edward 
D. Andrews, the words were always 
omitted in the singing of them on the 
ground that they were worldly and 
“carnal”. After being exposed for 
some years to the frontier revival 
hymns in Ohio and Kentucky, how- 
ever, they began to compose their 
Own songs and write suitable words 
for them, and for a period of twenty 
years or so, from 1837 on, thousands 
of such songs were composed. 


Many of these were dance songs 
because it was contended that in the 
purest forms of praise the whole body, 
hands and feet as well as tongue, 
should be engaged, this belief giving 
rise to various “involuntary exer- 


cises”, such as shaking, whirling, 
skipping and shouting. Many were 
written in “Indian” tongues, being 


originally sung by a brother or sister 
possessed by an Indian spirit, while 
others were in “unknown tongues”, 
since many of the songs ostensibly 
arose out of the mystic communica- 
tion between persons in this and the 
after world. Sometimes the songs 
celebrated the person and work of 


Ann Lee, or other founders of the 
movement. 

Most of the pieces in Mr. Held’s 
collection are of the type of song 
sung at the beginning of the services 
or in the social “union meetings” held 
on week-day evenings. But all seem 
to have what Mr. Andrews calls “that 
untutored, child-like, yet rapturous 
and haunting quality which was the 
essence of the Shaker spirit in times 
of devotion and praise”. 

One point that stands out is the 
fluidity of the rhythm in many of 
them. The “Prayer” from New 
Gloucester, Maine, for instance, keeps 
shifting from four to three to two 
beats throughout, while “My Peace” 
fluctuates between three-four and 
four-four time and “Do Give Me One 
Drop from the Life-Giving Fountain”, 
between two-four and _ three-four. 
“Here’s Love and Rejoicing” is a 
union song probably sung as the ac- 
companiment to a round dance; while 
“I’m On My Way to Zion” is a full- 
throated revival song suggesting more 
than any of the others the conven- 
tional revival songs of a later period. 
For sheer beauty “Love, Love, Heav- 
enly Love” is one of two or three that 
are outstanding. 

Mr. Held examined a vast number 
of Shaker songs before finally choos- 
ing the fifteen here given, and in ar- 
ranging them with all due simplicity 
and faithfulness to their spirit he has 
placed all lovers of American musical 
folklore in his debt. ($1). vd 


Briefer Mention, Secular: 


In view of the re-stimulated inter- 
est in Normandy, the scene of the 
Great Invasion, there is a peculiar 
value in the set of Six Folksongs of 
Normandy harmonized and arranged 
for women’s voices in three parts by 
Ruggero Vené and published by G. 
Ricordi & Co. These folksongs have 
a melodic naiveté and a charm that 
grows with closer acquaintance. Both 
original French texts and well-fash- 
ioned English versions of them by 
Margaret McKee are given, and Mr. 
Vené has shown his usual taste and 
skill in arranging the songs chorally. 
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A. Walter Kramer 


Marion Bauer 


The titles are, “Le mari 
(“The Jealous "Husband”), 

faire un beau bouquet” (“I have 
picked a nosegay fair”), “Le curé 
d’Argenton” (“The Priest of Argen- 
ton”), “La falira don daine”’ (“When 
I was a child”), “Le petit sabot” 
(“The Little Wooden Shoe”) and 
“Le meunier” (“The Miller”). G 


For Women’s Voices, Three Parts: 


“Flower on the Crannied Wall”, by 
Samuel A. W. Peck. Five South 
American Nocturnes: “Breakers of 
Barranquilla”, “Andean Lullaby”, 
“Night Bird in the Chaco”, “Quito 
Asleep” and “Dusk in the Tropics” 
(Birchard). 


For Four-Part Men’s Chorus: 


“My Heart’s With You,” by Paul 
Koepke, words from Goethe. “As 
Slow Our Ship,” Irish air, arranged 
by William S. Nagle, with poem by 
Thomas Moore (Ditson). 

“A Hymn of Freedom,” by Eric H. 
Thiman, arranged by composer (H. 
W. Gray). 

“Don’t Give Up the Ship,” by Harry 
Warren, arranged by Douglas Mac- 
Lean. “Shine On, Harvest Moon,” 
by Nora Bayes and Jack North- 
worth, arranged by Douglas Mac- 
Lean (Remick). 

“Some Folks” and “Oh, Susanna,” 


jaloux” 
“J'ai fait 





Stephen Foster, arranged by Claude 
Kean. “Spring Plowing,” by Jacques 
Wolfe (G. Schirmer). 


For Three-Part Men’s Chorus: 


“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” by Victor 
Herbert, arranged by Douglas Mac- 
Lean, with baritone solo. “Asleep in 
the Deep,” by H. W. Petrie, arranged 
by Douglas MacLean (Witmark). 

Twelve Compositions by Twelve 
Composers, arranged for treble voices 
by Beatrice and Max Krone, Belwin 
(60c). The title is rather a misnomer 
as there are twelve compositions by 
eleven composers and, in addition, 
two Mexican folksongs in this collec- 
tion of arrangements for three-part 
women’s chorus. Included are 
“Break Forth, O Beauteous Heaven- 
ly Light” and “Ah, Dearest Jesu” 
from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, 
“Come unto Him” from Handel's 
“Messiah”, the “Dance a Cachucha” 
from Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Gon- 
doliers”, Purcell’s “In These Delight- 
ful, Pleasant Groves”, and the “Spin- 
ning Chorus” from Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman” and the Waltz from Gou- 
nod’s “Faust”, Mathias  Keller’s 
“Speed Our Republic’, Dvorak’s 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me”, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Song of India”, 
Schubert’s Serenade, Thomas Weel- 
kee’s “The Nightingale” and the 
Mexican folksongs. 

“China”, by Marion Bauer, for 
mixed voices in four parts, text by 
Boris Todrin, 17 pages, J. Fischer. 
An imaginatively conceived and dra- 
matically vivid setting of a strong 
poem, written with a keen understand- 
ing of effective choral sonorities. 

“The Ballad of the Golden Thresh- 
old”, by H. A. Schimmerling, text by 


Joseph Luitpold, for mixed c orus - 
n 
the 


baritone solo, Sprague-Coleman. 
effective work commemorating 
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THURLOW 


Choral Work ks °. 


Noted American Composer 


LIEURANCE 





Chorus Conductors will find in these 
listings of works by Dr. Lieurance 
reminders of a numbers which 
always app diences and which 
choral groups p Pon singing. A goodly 
number of the choruses are based on 
themes from the love songs and cere- 
monial music of North American In- 
dians. While many meritorious original 
compositions by Dr. Lieurance have 
established him high among American 
composers, he enjoys a special dis- 
tinction on the American musical 
scene for acquainting the world with 
the rare beauties of many American 
tribal melodies through the splendid 
adaptations and harmonizations of 
these themes to be found in songs, 
piano numbers, violin selections, 
choral offerings, and other composi- 
tions from his pen. 











FOR CHORUSES OF TREBLE VCS. 
By the Waters of Minnetonka (S.S.)$0.12 
a br Py Waters of Minnetonka - 
The Eagic and the Lark (SS. A. A.) 12 
Farewell! Cabin — (S.S.A.A.) 12 


Love Song (S.S.A ; ee 
A Mountain Madrigal (S.S.A. 6.3... ae 
My Collie Boy (S.8.A.A.) 12 
My Silver-Throated Fawn (S.A.) .08 
Pakoble. The Rose. (S.S.A.).. .10 
Pa-Pup-Ooh. Deer Flower. (S.S.A.) .08 
Rue. A Pueblo Spring Song. (S.S.A.) .08 


Ski-bi- y} r.! Indian Spring Song. 


Where Dawn and Sunset Meet 

(S.S.A.A.) 10 
Where Drowsy Waters Steal (S.S.A. ) eae 
Wi-um. Tewan Pueblo Lullaby. 


‘AF Se ee 10 
Wi-um. Tewan Pueblo Lullaby. 
(S.S.A.A.) 10 


Indian Love Songs (Eleven colorful 











By Singing Waters (7.7.B.B. ay 12 

Maleana. Hawaiian Love Song. 
(T.T.B.B.) 12 

Where Dawn and Sunset Meet 
(T.T.B.B.) 10 


FOR MIXED VOICES R 

(Four-part S.A.T.B. unless otherwise 
noted) 

Among the Reeds. Wild Bird Crying. .10 

And I Aint Got Weary Yet. Spiritual. .08 

The Angelus. Creole Love Song.... .12 

By Singing Waters cp 

By the Waters of Minnetonka 
(S.A.B.) 


12 
By the Waters ‘of Minnetonka. . 15 
By the Weeping Waters. . 12 
Carita Mia. Mexican Love Song.. 12 
Chant of the Corn Grinders . 12 
The Deserted Lodge 10 
Each In His Own na 3 ‘Sones 12 
Farewell! Cabin Mine fa% — 
From the Old Homestead........ .20 
Love Song ee eet .08 
My Lark, My Love PR Pa 
O’er Birch-Moon | OE eee 12 
The Owl Hoots on a Seepen | Pole 12 
Pakoble. The Rose if 10 
SY 4s a's cere ack cae Saunas 08 
Remembered 12 


Romance in A (S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B.). 12 
Rue. A Pueblo Spring fons. 


(S.S.A.T.B.) a Cala al ee 
Snowflakes .... PRE ie, = 10 
Where Cedars Rise. a oie 
Wi-um. Tewan Pueblo Lullaby..... .08 


Indian Songs (Ten beautiful selections 
for chorus of Mixed Voices— 
OS 3 eee 75 
Singing Children of the Sun (Sixteen 
Songs of the American Indian ar- 
ranged for Unison Singing) ; 35 
A Musical Drama 
From the Yellowstone (For Solo 
Voices, Mixed Quartet, and Chorus) .75 





numbers for Three-part Treble 
MM Sedat Pas ghee ab whdie eee 6 75 


FOR MEN'S VOICES 
A”“t roy ‘ay Weary Yet. Sontings, 
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deed of defiance of an unknown hero 
in Prague, shot down by the German 
invaders in March, 1939. Text in 
both English and Czech. 
“Coventry's Choir”, by Gena Brans- 
combe, poem by Violet B. Alvarez, 
for four-part women’s chorus, G. 
Schirmer. A_ well fashioned and 
poignantly effective choral setting of a 
poem inspired by the bombing of Cov- 
entry. ee 


Briefer Mention, Sacred: 


Annabel Morris Buchanan has con- 
tinued her explorations in the early 
hymn literature of this country with 
settings for four-part mixed voices of 
“Old 124th” and “Dorset” (“Return, 
O God of Love”), both published as 
additions to her “Early American 
Psalmody Series” by J. Fischer & 
Bro. The tune of the fine “Old 124th” 
was first published, it seems, in the 
1551 edition of the Geneva Psalter and 
also appeared as the “proper tune” 
for the psalm concerned in the English 
Psalter of Sternbold & Hopkins of 
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Gershwin Immortals 

An American in Paris 
Arr. Stone 
*Concerto in F 


Cuban Overture 
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*] Got Rhythm Variations... 2.00 


The Man I Love 
Arr. Stone 1.25 


Preludes................Arr. Stone 2.00 
*Rhapsody in Blue 
*Second Rhapsody 
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Perennial Favorites 
Begin the Beguine 
Porter-Walter 
*Concerto in G Minor 
Wagner 
In an Eighteenth Century 


Drawing Room 


Scott-Amber ...................... 1.00 


Night and Day 
Porter-Merkur...................... 1.25 


Panamericana 
Herbert-Stone....................._ 1.00 


Symphonie Moderne 
Steiner-Rabinowitch 
Arr. Sirmay 


Tea for Two 


Youmans-Merkur 


*For Piano and Orchestra; Orchestral part 
in reduction for second Piano. Two copies 
necessary for performance. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING 
CORPORATION 


ACA Building + Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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2.50 


Robert McBride Frederick Jacobi 


1562. The original plainsong from 
Ainsworth’s Psalter of 1612, as sung 
in Virginia and early New England, 
is here given, with added harmoniza- 
tion appropriate to the mode. “Dor- 
set”, of later date, and sung by early 
American colonists of both the North 
and the South, is from the “Easy In- 
structor,” published in Albany in 1798, 
and other early American hymnals. 

Junior Choir Anthem Book, Book 
4. compiled by John Holler, for two- 
part singing, H. W. Gray, (50¢). A 
dozen effective arrangements, rang- 
ing from Bach’s “Come, Blessed Sav- 
iour”, Mozart’s “Jesus Calls Us”, 
Humperdinck’s “Prayer” and Bort- 
niansky’s “O God of Might” to the 
Swiss 17th century folksong, “O 
Nightingale, Awake!” 

The Ditson Anthem Book for 
Mixed Voices, Ditson: Presser. ($1). 
Seventeen anthems of established 
value, including Sibelius’s “Cross of 
Sorrow”, Edward Shippen Barnes’s 
“Thou Knowest, Lord” (Londonderry 
Air), Franck’s “Panis Angelicus” and 
compositions by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
William G. Hammond, Ralph E. 
Marryott, Marks, Miles, Ledington, 
Dieckmann, Avery, Hosmer, Thiman, 
Blake and Mueller. 

A Selection of Psalms Set to the 
Psalm Tones, with accompanying har- 
monies, by Joseph W. Clokey, H. W. 
Gray, (40¢). Authoritatively con- 
ceived and written settings in Psalm 
Tones 1, 3, 5, 7 and 8, with helpful 
practical suggestions for chanting 
them. 

Famous Hymns of Then and Now, 
edited by Don Gerlach, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary Book Service. An 
unusually interesting collectior of ear- 
ly and recent hymns intended to foster 
congregational singing and also to 
supply a manual of truly artistic re- 
ligious songs. The contents, the re- 
sult obviously of very wide research, 
richly deserve more easily readable 
music type. 

The St. Cecilia Anthem Book, com- 
piled by John Holler, for women’s 
voices in three parts, H. W. Gray 
(75¢). A fine collection including four 
Slovak Christmas carols arranged by 
Richard Kountz, five arrangements of 
such gems as Bach’s “Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring” and Bortniansky’s 
“Cherubim Song,” and original an- 
thems by Van Denman Thompson. 
Roberta Bitgood, Ferris Tozer, Rob 
Roy Peery, Hugh A. MacKinnon and 
Mr. Holler. 

Easy Anthems for Intermediate 
Choirs, compiled and arranged by Gor- 
don Balch Nevin for women’s voices 
in three parts, J. Fischer (60¢). Ex- 
pert arrangements of ten well-chosen 
anthems by Smart, Barnby, Gounod, 
Cornelius, Abbé Vogler, Henry Hiles, 
C. Simper and F. C. Maker, “Out of 
the Deep” with music by Mozart, and 
Bach’s chorale, “O Praise and Bless 
the Lord.” 


Masic Drama for Children: 


“Orpheus”, by Gluck, adapted by 
Lois Dean as a children’s opera story 
to be played, read, sung or informally 
dramatized. Six musical excerpts 
from the opera are used in tastefully 
simplified form, two from each act, 
and the story is lucidly presented. 
Directions for various ways of per- 
forming it are appended. It should 
help to meet the need many teachers 


feel for introducing something extra 
of a culturally valuable nature into 
pupils’ piano -recitals (G. Schirmer). 


Chamber Music 





Jacobi's “Hagiographa" 
For Piano and Strings 


SING the general title “Hagio- 

| grapha”, Frederick Jacobi has 
written a set of three biblical narra- 
tives for string quartet and piano that 
have a pronounced individuality. The 
title refers to the third of the three 
ancient divisions of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the three pieces, in order, 
are named “Job”, “Ruth” and 
“Joshua”. 

The score covers nearly sixty 
large-sized pages and the performance 
time is twenty-six minutes, according 
to the composer’s own indications. The 
three subjects are treated in a high- 
imaginative manner, and the writing 
reveals matured craftsmanship. The 
Piano part is of commanding impor- 
tance throughout and is of special ef- 
fectiveness in the opening pages of 
Ruth”, which is an Andante con 
tenerezzo. “Job” is an Allegro ap- 
pasionato, and “Joshua” is, appropri- 
ately, an Allegro furioso. A beautiful 
mood is established in “Ruth”, while 
the musical portrait of “Joshua” 
amply justifies its designation. The 
trrow Music Press is the publisher. 


($4) 


“Sheep May Safely Graze”, aria 
from Bach’s secular cantata No. 208, 


arranged for strings, with two option- 
al flutes and optional piano, by W. 
Gillies Whittaker, London: Oxford 
(New York: Carl Fischer). A beau- 
tifully scored arrangement of the fav- 
orite air, only moderately difficult. 


For String Orchestra: 


“The Story of Joseph”, suite by 
Erich Walter Sternberg, Novello: 
Gray. An extended work tracing the 
career of the biblical figure Joseph in 
eleven musical chapters, “The Shep- 
herd Joseph”, “His Brethren Deride 
Him”, “Joseph’s Dreams” (theme and 
two variations), “And They Cast 
Him into the Pit’, “Joseph Is Sold 
into Bondage”, ‘“Jacob’s Grief”, 
“Joseph and  Potiphar’s Wife”, 
“Joseph’s Advancement”, “The Breth- 
ren Come Before Joseph”, “Joseph 
Makes Himself Known to His Breth- 
ren” and “Reconciliation and Glad- 
ness”. Expressive and effective mu- 
sic for the medium. About thirty- 
five minutes. 

Serenade, Op. 46, by Hans Gal, 
Novello: Gray. A _ well-written and 
readily enjoyable work in four short 
divisions, an Amabile con moto, a 
Scherzino, a suavely songful Cavatina 
and a Rondo. a 


For Flute: 


“Siva,” by Stanley Krebs, for flute 
alone, 2 pp., Composers Press, (40¢). 
A piece of pronounced exotic flavor, 
inspired by Siva, the Hindu god of 
music and dance, with both whole-tone 
and other scales. A smooth and facile 
technique required. 

(Continued on page 271) 
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Introduced by 


VALSE DRAMATIQUE 


Introduced by 


GAVOTTE SATIRIQUE 
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ISIDOR ACHRON 


Compositions 


CONCERTO No. 1 for Piano and Orchestra 
Introduced by the COMPOSER with 


THE N. Y. PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


(Carl Fischer) 


(Carl Fischer) 


SUITE GROTESQUE for Orchestra 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(Carl Fischer) 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


MISCHA ELMAN 


GREGORY PIATIGORSKY 


(G. Schirmer) 
VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN 

















KREISLER 


HUNGARIAN RONDO—Haydn—arranged for violin and piano 


1945 





STUDENT EDITIONS 
One Piano—Four Hands 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS—arranged by Ralph Berkowitz 
LIEBESFREUD—arranged by Ralph Berkowitz 

MIDNIGHT BELLS—arranged by Cecily Lambert 

RONDINO on a theme of Beethoven—arranged by Cecily Lambert 
TAMBOURIN CHINOIS—arranged by Cecily Lambert 


Two Pianos—Four Hands 


CAPRICE VIENNO!IS—arranged by June Weybright 
He gee I by Guy Maier 
LIEBESLE!ID—arranged by pop 4 aier 
MIDNIGHT BELLS—arranged Hermene Eichhorn 
THE OLD REFRAIN—arranged by Cecily Lambert 
SCHON ROSMARIN—arranged by couby 
RAPSODIE on a theme of Paganini—R 
rangement by Cecily Lambert 


These and other Kreisler and Rachmaninoff publications may be 
obtained at your accustomed music store. 


CHARLES FOLEY New York 18, N. Y. 


Lambert 
CHMANINOFF— abridged ar- 


67 West 44 St. 
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NEW MUSIC 


Violin 


Heifetz Issues Five 
More Violin Arrangements 


ITH his recently published ver- 

sions of the Chopin Nocturne in 
E flat, Op. 55, No. 2, a Sonata in G 
minor by Gluck, the E-flat minor Pre- 
lude from Book 1 of Bach’s “Well- 
Tempered Clavier”, a Minuet in D 
by Beethoven and the Serenade from 
a piano suite by Borodin, Jascha Hei- 





cato passages, alternating with bits of 
melodic legato in  short-breathed 
phrases. It is a scintillating closing 
movement. The first movement, of 
practically equal length, has more 
individuality thematically as well as 
a harmonic feeling of more striking 
interest. It is a novelty worth the 
attention of the recital-giving violin- 
ists. The entire work covers 18 pages 
in the score. ($1). 

Four Pieces from the Incidental 
Music to Shakespeare’s “Much Ado 
About Nothing”, arranged for violin 
and piano, by Erich Wolfgang Korn- 
gold. Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc. $1.50. These sugary little pieces 





fetz has now brought his widely rang- are familiar to the public. They are 
ing list of arrangements and trans- well arranged. S. 
criptions for violin and piano, issued 
by Carl Fischer, up into the sixties. Piano (Teaching): 
RS represents a substantial con- 
tribution to the violinist’s repertoire. 
In thus presenting these pieces to Siivte Scloati saeugurates 
his colleagues of the violin Mr. Hei- “Road to Piano Artistry 
fetz reveals anew both his authorita- HE first volumes of Scionti’s 


tive sense of style and his consum- 
mate taste. The Gluck sonata, con- 
sisting of three short movements, an 
Andante, a Minuetto and a closing Al- 
legro, is a charming little work; the 
Bach prelude, transposed into G 
minor, loses none of its exalted char- 
acter on the violin; the Beethoven 
minuet, far from being one for minc- 
ing steps, is one that represents the 
composer in one of his most robust 
moods ; the Chopin piece is, of course, 
one of the loveliest of the nocturnes, 
while the Borodin serenade is an in- 
triguing morsel. Incidentally, pianists 
may be somewhat startled by the ex- 
traordinarily large type used for the 
figures of the time signatures in their 
parts. (80c each, excepting the 
ay and Borodin pieces, which are 


Briefer Mention 

“Tzigane”, by Russell Webber, 
published by G. Schirmer, for vio- 
lin and piano of vivid color. The 
gypsy dances have all the exhilara- 
tion of Magyar folk-tunes and they 
are whipped up to an exuberant 
climax in the Presto finale. The 
violin part is understandingly writ- 
ten and the piano accompaniment is 
fashioned with a due sense of pro- 
portion in this effective recital or 
radio piece. (75¢). 

A Sonata Breve for violin and piano 
by: Manuel M. Ponce, published by G. 
Schirmer, consists of three short 
movements, an Allegretto Mosso, 
a two-page Adagio and an Allegro 
alla Spagnuola. The third is the only 
division of any pronounced Spanish 
character, with its light, tripping stac- 


“Road to Piano Artistry”, a col- 
lection of classic and romantic com- 
positions graded in nine volumes by 
Silvio Scionti, just released by Carl 
Fischer, augur well for the success 
of the series. Although it was pri- 
marily undertaken for Texas schools, 
the usefulness of this series will be 
general. 

Mr. Scionti prefaces the material 
with several paragraphs of Technical 
Suggestions, under the headings, Gen- 
eral Points on Finger Work, Stac- 
cato, Semi-Legato, Swinging Move- 
ment, Melodic Attack and Melody 
Playing, The Pedal, and How to 
Practise (a section to be read also by 
parents), in which teachers will find 
many helpful points. 

The first book embraces two minu- 
ets and the March in D by J. S. Bach, 
a minuet by W. F. Bach, an Etude 
and a Dance in F by Haydn, the Sora- 
tina in G and several dances by Beet- 
hoven, and pieces by Reinecke, Heller, 
Kullak and Burgmueller. 

Volume 2 contains the Musette in 
D, the Little Prelude in C Minor, a 
Lento in F Minor and a Bourreé in 
E Minor by Bach, “The Reaper’s 
Song” by Schumann, Kuhlau’s Sona- 
tina in C, Op. 55, No. 1, Turk’s “The 
Gazelle”, pieces by Burgmueller and 
Heller, and Tchaikovsky’s “Sweet 
Reverie” and Mazurka in D Minor, 
from Opus 39. 

In the third volume are to be found 
the Little Prelude in D Minor and a 
Minuet in G by Bach, the Menuetto 
from one of Mozart’s “Viennese Sona- 
tinas”, the Sonatina in F and the 
Bagatelle in D, Op. 33, No. 6, by 
Beethoven, Three Waltzes in A Flat 





Read This List Carefully, It Represents 


Ruggero Vene 


Silvio Scionti 


by Schubert, an Etude and “Curious 
Story” by Heller, Le Couppey’s “Gal- 
loping Horse” and Grieg’s “Fairy 
Dance”, Op. 12, No. 4. (50c each). 

“Onward, Ye Peoples!”, by Jean 
Sibelius, arranged by Elizabeth 
Quaile, Galaxy Music Corporation 
(35¢). A very simple but well 
fashioned transcription, prefaced by 
Marshall Kernochan’s fine English 
version of the Rydberg poem to 
which the original music was writ- 
ten. 

Scotch Dance and Old Irish Mel- 
ody, y . D. Gauntlett, G. 
Schirmer (50¢ each). Two uncom- 
monly attractive and well-devised 
pieces of moderate difficulty, the 








first a six-page original piece and 
the second, a four-page arrange- 
ment, both grateful to play. 

“The Sacred Hour at the Piano”, 
compiled, edited and arranged by 
Ruth Barrett Arno, thirty-two 
pieces, Carl Fischer ($1.25). A col- 
lection of pieces suitable for devo- 
tional services as well as useful in 
the home and studio, containing a 
number of compositions not usual- 
ly found in collections, such as 
Franz Abt’s Postlude on the tune 
“Willingham”, “Sjégren’s Alegretto, 
Op. 10, No. 5, and Byrd’s “Stately 
Procession”, as well as comfortable 
arrangements of the slow move- 
ments from Beethoven's Fifth and 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth symphonies 
and well-chosen pieces bw Bach, 
Handel, Schubert, Schumann, Scria- 
bin, Laurens and others, either in 
their original form or abbreviated. 

Nocturne, by Jean Beghon, four 
pages, G. Schirmer (50¢). A piece 
of pronounced originality. Requires 
a sensitive interpreter. 

“Music at Midnight”, by Alex. 


North, four pages, Marks Music 
Corporation (50#). A somewhat 
elaborately fashioned piece sub- 


jecting material of popular flavor to 
artistic treatment with effective re- 
sults, 





MORTON GOULD 
ROY HARRIS 


For 


Victor Record No. 10-1127. 


on the reverse side of ‘'Etude”. 


MILLS MUSIC INC. is proud to announce the ex- 
clusive publishing rights for the works of 





Morton Gould's 
AMERICAN CONCERTETTE (1 Four Movements) 


Piano and Orchestra—Transcribed for Two Pianos. 
Orchestra is arranged for Second Piano. 


BOOGIE WOOGIE ETUDE 


This masterful piano solo has been recorded by Jose Iturbi on 


BLUES 


(Third Movement of American Concertette) 
Another thrilling piano solo by Mr. Gould recorded by Mr. Iturbi 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
ANTAL DORATI 


The 
Price $3.50 


Price 75 cents 


Price 60 cents 





THE MOST IMPORTANT 
COMPOSERS OF TODAY 





HINDEMITH RATHAUS, K. SIQUEIRA 
ALBENIZ KORNGOLD RAVEL STRAUSS, R. 
BERG, A. KRENEK REGER STRAVINSKY 
BUSONI Mac DOWELL RESPIGHI SZYMANOWSKI 
CASELLA MAHLER, G. RIETI TANSMAN 
DEBUSSY MARTINU SCHOENBERG TOCH 
De FALLA MARX, J. SCOTT, C. VILLA-LOBOS 
GUARNIERI MILHAUD SIBELIUS WEINBERGER 


and a steadily increasing list of 
VERY GIFTED YOUNG COMPOSERS 


The works of all of these composers 
are prominently represented in the catalogs of 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 WEST 45th STREET . NEW YORK 


Ask for our choral, vocal, instrumental and orchestral catalogs. 








CONCERTO for PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 


Based on Themes by G. F. Handel 
Arranged by Sir Thomas Beecham 


$3.50 

























ROY HARRIS 


Masterful Compositions by a Masterful Composer 


PIANO SUITE i) FANTASY 
In 3 Movements “) 
OCCUPATION i) for 
CONTEMPLATION it Violin and Piano 
RECREATION , 
Price $1.50 }) Price 75 cents 


1619 Broadway MILLS MUSIC, INC. New York 19, N. Y. 














February 10, 1945 
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ONCERTGOERS are more or 
less aware that Dvorak when he 
wrote the popular “Carnival” Over- 
ture also wrote two others respectively 


entitled “Othello” and “In Nature’s 
Realm”, the three forming a cycle de- 
signed to be performed as a unit and 
originally bearing the name “Nature, 
Life and Love”. Of the tryptich 
Americans almost never hear any part 
but the “Carnival” and one could 
doubtless count on the fingers of one 
hand those who are at all familiar with 
with “Othello”. In Czechoslovakia 
before the war “In Nature’s Realm” 
was performed continually. Just why 
conductors in our country should 
neglect it almost as persistently as 
they do “Othello” is one of those un- 
answerable enigmas set by that singu- 
lar gentry whose business is to as- 
semble symphonic programs. It is 
the more mysterious because “In Na- 
ture’s Realm” is superior to the “Car- 
nival” and, indeed, one of Dvorak’s 
loveliest tone pieces. 


For this reason Victor deserves 
more than ordinary credit for making 
accessible the delightful overture in 
the fine performance by the Chicago 
Orchestra under the late Frederick 
Stock (Victor album DM-975, 2 discs). 
The work, which exhales the fra- 
grance of the Czech countryside in a 
manner that reminds one somewhat of 
Smetana’s “Ma Vlast” (incidentally, 
why is that glorious cycle not made 
available in its completeness on the 
talking machine?), is smoothly and 
beautifully recorded. The last side of 


THE 


the second disc is filled with Josef 
Suk’s slight but pleasant “Folk Dance 
Polka” from the “Fairy Tale Suite”, 
Op. 16. r. 


PICHE recording of the music for the 

ballet, “Scuola di Ballo” by the 
London Philharmonic under Antal 
Dorati (Columbia, X-MX-157, 2 discs ) 
is interesting as a repository of vir- 
tually unknown Boccherinian melodies 
if nothing else. The music was ar- 
ranged and orchestrated by the French 
composer and pianist, Jean Frangaix, 
to choreography by Leonid Massine, 
and it is virtually impossible to know 
just how much is Boccherini and how 
much is Francaix or somebody else 
(the Larghetto, for instance, is 
straight out of Haydn’s “Surprise” 
Symphony). However, we are as- 
sured that the bulk of the material 
is authentic Boccherini and, as such, 
reveals the world’s miserable mistake 
in permitting Haydn so completely 
to obscure the true worth of so de- 
lightful a contemporary. Happily the 
neglected composer seems on the verge 
of a renascence, what with this and 
other music of his which is now com- 
ing to the public ear virtually for the 
first time. The recording is bright, 
spirited and well modulated dynami- 
cally. 





Gene 
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Howard 
FENTON 


Composers of Songs of Distinction 


Distances 
Green Fields 


Nan Merriman 
Eileen Farrell 
Nadine Connor 
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A REISSUE of Edvard Grieg’s pop- 

ular Piano Concerto in A Minor, 
as recorded by Walter Gieseking and 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Hans Rosbaud (Colum- 
bia Masterworks, set M-MM-313, 4 
discs), serves as a reminder of the 
musical penalties and losses occa- 
ioned by the war. Whatever Mr. 
Gieseking’s political involvements, of 
which we can know nothing for cer- 
tain at this time, the fact remains that 
he is a pianist of the highest distinc- 
tion. The present recording amply 
demonstrates the delicacy of style, the 
nicety of detail and the abundant tech- 
nique which that hulking figure brings 
to bear at the keyboard. 

It is an uncommonly good record- 
ing, with none of that peculiar bell- 
like wavering of tone which so fre- 
quently mars waxings of piano music. 
Mr. Gieseking’s interpretation, except 
for a few individually placed fermatas 
in the Adagio, is not materially dif- 
ferent from those we are accustomed 
to hear from other players. It is 
alternately brillianf¥and songful in the 
best romantic tradition of the com- 
poser. A recommended library item. 


AN abridged version of Victor’s 
complete recording of “La Bo- 
héme” has been issued under the title, 
“The Heart of ‘La Bohéme’” (M or 
DM-980, 5 discs) in which highlights 
among the solos, duets and ensembles 
of all four acts are presented by the 
same La Scala Opera group. Licia 
Albanese is Mimi; Beniamino Gigli, 
Rudolph; Tatiana Menotti, Musetta ; 
Afro Poli, Marcel; Duilio Baronti, 
Colline, and Aristide Baracchi, 
Schaunard. Umberto Berrettoni con- 
ducts. 


The selections include the two first 
act solos of the principals and their 
duet; Musetta’s Waltz Song in Act 
II; Mimi’s farewell and the quartet 
in Act III; Rudolph and Marcel’s 
duet in Act IV and the complete fin- 
ale. There is much good singing on 
the part of everyone concerned, but 
the effect, unfortunately, is often dis- 
torted by faulty recording which has 
a tendency to blast all high tones and 
anything above forte in intensity. An 
interesting feature of the album is 
an illustrated preface which includes 
an appreciation of Puccini, the story 
of the opera and Italian and Eng- 
lish texts of the recorded excerpts. R. 


AVING some vears ago con- 

tributed the Quartet in F, from 
Beethoven’s Op. 18, to the Columbia 
Masterworks series the Budapest 
Quartet has now enriched the collec- 
tion with the fourth of the set, in C 
minor (Columbia Masterworks, MM- 
556, 3 discs). It is an admirable 
recording, on the whole, marred only 
here and there by a shrillness of the 
first violin, which slightly disturbs the 
tonal balance but can unhesitatingly 
be attributed to some mechanical 
factor. The interpretation of the work 
as such is in the finest tradition of 
the Budapest artists, which is to say 
the finest in contemporary perform- 
ances of chamber music. P. 


DMIRERS of Lauritz Melchior 
will undoubtedly be pleased with 

the miscellaneous collection of Scan- 
dinavian songs the noted tenor offers 
in Victor’s recent album (M 851, 6 
discs). In good voice Mr. Melchior 
delivers a wide variety of matters that 
range from a master lyric like Grieg’s 
“Eros” to diverse patriotic, sentimen- 
tal, religious and humorous songs 
from the Scandinavian countries, many 
of them by composers whose names 
have chiefly a local significance. In 
all of them the tenor pours out his 
heroic voice lavishly and with no end 


Walter Gieseking Antal Dorati 


of obvious relish. Ignace Strasfogel 
is his capable accompanist. One of the 
best numbers of the set next to Grieg’s 
“Eros” and Sibelius’s “Svarta Rosor” 
is an unusually delightful song by the 
Dane, P. E. Lange-Miiller, “I Wiirtz- 
burg Ringe de Klokker”, which has 
an altogether charming piano part. 


N issuing another volume of records 

by Marian Anderson (Victor album 
M 986, 4 discs), it is a pity an effort 
was not made to make a more artistic 
selection from the famous contralto’s 
abundant repertoire . Only Brahms’s 
rarely heard “Die Schnur, die Perl an 
Perle” is really worth while, and well 
as Miss Anderson sings it one knows 
many things of Brahms which she 
does better. Rachmaninoff’s sentimen- 
tal “When Night Descends” is passa- 
ble enough in its sweetish way but a 
truly representative collection of 
“Songs and Spirituals” by this artist 
has no need of Massenet’s “Elégie”, 
which hardly exhibits her art at its 
happiest. Of course, Liza Lehmann’s 
“Cuckoo” song and Charles Gilbert 
Spross’s “Will-o-the-Wisp” are An- 
derson trade-marks, trifling as they 
are, and nobody else should ever at- 
tempt them (indeed, no Anderson 


(Continued on page 273) 


RECENT 
Compositions of 


LILY 
STRICKLAND 


American Composer 
Bird Fantasy (piano) 
. Schirmer, Inc. 


Bernadette of Lourdes (Cantata 
for Juniors) G. Schirmer, Inc. 


What’s De Mattah, Sinnah 
(song) G. Schirmer, Inc. 


Laughing Star of Zuni 
lesorelia} Willis Music Co. 
©, Come and Follow Me 
(part song) J. Fischer & Bro. 


Dat Moanin’ Win’ frong) 
Mills Music Co. 
Birds in My Garden 
Oliver Ditson 


Heralds of Spring 
Theo. Presser Co. 


Why Can’t I? Theo. Presser Co. 
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Lauritz Melchior Pre- 
sents His New Wag- 
ner Album to Two 
Members of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Standees Club for 
the Club's Collec- 


tion 
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audience in Vienna would ever dis- 
perse without “Will -o- the - Wisp”). 
The Spirituals in question are “My 
Soul’s been Anchored in the Lord”, 
“Hard Trials” and “Dere’s no Hidin’ 
Place Down Dere”’. 


T is a conscientious but frequently 

over - sentimentalized performance 
that Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin 
offer of Brahms’s Sonata in G for vio- 
lin and piano. The two artists form 
a well-balanced team, though in some 
respects Miss Hephzibah accomplishes 
the better work of the two. The re- 
cording (Victor album DM-987, 4 
discs) is probably accountable for that 
regrettable tendency, so often noticed 
on phonographic discs, of causing the 
piano to sound like a tinny and super- 
annuated cottage instrument long un- 
touched by the tuner. This fault is 
particularly noticeable in the Adagio 
movement. 


To fill out an eighth record side Mr. 
Menuhin gives a good performance of 
the Praeludium from Bach's third 
Partita for unaccompanied violin. P. 


T HOSE who have enjoyed Artur 
Rubinstein’s brilliant performances 
of the piano music of Villa-Lobos in 
recital will welcome the appearance of 
“A Prole Do Bebe” (“The Child’s 
Family”) and “Alegria Na Horta” 
(“Joy in the Garden”) in recorded 
form (Victor Album M 970, 2 discs). 
And for those who have not yet made 
the acquaintance of the Brazilian com- 
poser’s music no better introduction 
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Song with 
Piano Accompaniment 
H. L. Voice ea. 50 cents 
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“The Child’s Fam- 


could be found. 
ily” at first listening dazzles by its 


sheer exuberance. Its tonal cascades 
and sharply defined rhythms have an 
intoxicating effect. But further study 
reveals a psychological richness which 
the surface glitter of the music might 
lead one to overlook. The suite de- 
scribes dolls of different nationalities, 
and Villa-Lobos has ingeniously char- 
acterized each one. The garden piece 
is delightful. Villa-Lobos is one of 
the few contemporary composers who 
write lyrically and uninhibitedly with- 
out losing any of their bite. The 
recording is excellent from a techni- 
cal viewpoint and it should lead to 
further recordings of Villa-Lobos by 
Mr. Rubinstein, who has done so 
much to make his music known among 
us. 


Single Discs (12-inch): 


Two medleys from Richard Rodg- 
ers’s “Oklahoma!” First, an arrange- 
ment by Peter Bodge, played by the 
Boston Pops Orchestra under Ar- 
thur Fiedler (Victor Red Seal). Sec- 
ond, typical settings of the same tunes 
by Andre Kostelanetz and his orches- 
tra. (Columbia Masterworks). Choice 
depends on which brand of musical 
bon-bon you prefer. We'll take the 
latter. 


Schubert’s ”’Serenade”, in the Liszt 
arrangement and Kreisler’s ‘“Liebes- 
freud”, arranged by Rachmaninoff, 
both played by the latter. Masterly 
renderings of doubtful piano material 
(Victor Red Seal). 


Two recordings by the Halle Or- 
chestra in England: First, the Inter- 
mezzo and Serenade from Delius’s 
“Hassan”, arranged by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and “La Calinda” from the 
the same composer’s opera, “Koanga”’, 
arranged by Eric Denby; Constant 
Lambert, conductor. Second, Lia- 
doff’s “Kikimora”, conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult. The Delius selections 
are examples of the great British 
lyricist and colorist at his best (Vic- 
tor Red Seal). 


Capriccio—Valse, Op. 7, and Ro- 
mance from the Second Violin Con- 
certo by Wieniawski, played by Erica 
Morini, accompanied by Max Lanner. 
Sensitive and expert performances of 
display-pieces by one of the great 
women artists of our day. (Victor 
Red Seal). 


Single Discs (10-inch): 


Recitative and Aria, “Se vuol bal- 
lare”, from Mozart’s “The Marriage 
of Figaro”, sung by Ezio Pinza, and 
“Bei Mannern, Ba Ben liebe fiihlen”, 
from “The Magic Flute” sung by Mr. 
Pinza and Elisabeth Rethberg. Vic- 
tor Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Bruno Reibold. A vocally and 
mechanically superior item (Victor 
Red Seal). 


“Go Down, Moses” and “Water 


Boy”, sung by Norman Cordon, Karl 





Both stirring and 
(Victor Red 


Kritz, accompanist. 
dramatic renditions 
Seal). 

“Morton Gould’s “Boogie Woogie 
Etude” and his American Concertette, 
“Blues”, played by José Iturbi. No- 
table chiefly for the fact that it was 
the first recording made by Victor 
after the lifting of the union ban 
(Victor Red Seal). 


“Beat Out Dat Rhythm on a Drum” 
from “Carmen Jones”, and “Right as 
the Rain”, from “Bloomer Girl”, sung 


by Gladys Swarthout. Miss Swar- 
thout is far better as Carmen when 
no Jones is involved (Victor Red 


Seal). 
Sonata in F for Organ and Strings 
by Corelli. Played by E. Power 


Biggs, organist, and the Arthur Fied- 
ler Sinfonietta. An interesting musi- 
cal combination heard all too infre- 
quently these days (Victor Red Seal). 





Eastman School Graduate 
Wins Contest 


RocHester, N. Y.—Helen DeJager, 
raduate student at the Eastman 
School of Music, won first place in a 
contest sponsored by the Women’s 
Committee of the Grand Rapids Sym- 
phony. She will be soloist with the 
orchestra, Nicolai Malko, conductor, 
on Feb. 16, playing the first move- 
ment of Brahms’s Second Piano Con- 
certo. 





New School Begins 
Spring Courses 


Music lecture and workshop courses 
were begun at the New School on 
Feb. 5. The courses are taught by 


Charles Leirens, formerly director of 
the Palais des Beaux Arts, Brussels; 
Ernst T. Ferand, Viennese musicol- 
ogist, and Henry Cowell, senior music 
editor of OWI. 


Musical Therapy, 





Music as an Art and a Livelihod, Ele- 
mentary Music Theory, Creative Mu- 
sic and Free Composition, and Music 
and Composers of the 20th Century 
are among the subjects being offered. 





Leon Levy Elected 
To Dell Concerts Board 


PHILADELPHIA.—Leon Levy, radio 
executive, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of Robin 
Hood Dell Concerts, Inc., according 
to an announcement by Dell president 
Henry E. Gerstley. Noted for its sum- 
mer concert series which attract hun- 
dreds of thousands annually, the Dell 
is now in its 16th season. A mem- 
beg of the board of directors of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, of 
which he was one of the founders, 
Mr. Levy is president of the WCAU 
Broadcasting Company. 








FOR YOUR NEXT 
VOCAL RECITAL 


GIANNINI, V.—Four Songs 
Be Still My Heart....(High) .50 
Ge A 50 


Sing to My Heart a Song " ‘50 
There Were Two Swans " .50 
HANDEL-SZEKELY—Largo 


from Xerxes 
“Ombra Mai Fu", 3 keys, ea. .40 
(English version by Henry 
S. Drinker) 
HANDEL-MATTHEWS 
Have Mercy, Lord—from the 
"Te Deum", 3 keys, ea. .40 
DEBUSSY, CL. 
In Undertones—"Calmes dans 
le demi-jour" (High)..... .60 
ZIMBALIST, E. 
Lullaby, Oh Lullaby........ 40 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. — 























CONDUCTOR 


(Three Choir Festivals; Concert Salutes 
to France, England and Russia) 
“Programs distinguished, choir among the 
best modern ensembles”’ 
Virgil Thomson, 
New York Herald Tribune 
“His programs—a scholar’s dream, his 
choir’s reading—stirring” 
Louis Biancolli, 
New York World Telegram 


LAZARE SAMINSKY 


(5 Symphonies, numerous songs, choruses, etc.) 
Said of his “Song of Roland’’, “Powerful and effective” 


“Three Shadows” (Chicago Symphony under Hans Lange 1944) 
“Beautiful instrumentation, a quality of imagery” 


COMPOSER 


Noel Straus, New York Times 


Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune 


AUTHOR 


(“Music of Our Day” going shortly into 
3rd edition) 


“Exceptional pith and point” : 
Oscar Thompson in Musical America 


“One admires the superior intellect, the 
versatility, the talent and the scholar- 
ship of this man” 

Ralph Levando, Pittsburgher Press 








Management George Leyden Colledge, RKO Building, Radio City, New York | 
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Introduced by GENEVIEVE ROWE February 25 
at Town Hall 


Green Fields 


LOW VOICE 


BY GENE BONE AND HOWARD FENTON 


EDWIN H. MORRIS and COMPANY, INC. 





NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Fischer to Expand 
‘Miracoustic’ Studios 


Innovation to Aid Fidelity Re- 
cording—Important War Songs 
Published 


The executive officers of Carl 
Fischer, Inc., and representatives of 
the American Federation of Musicians 
have announced the successful conclu- 
sion of negotiations pertaining to the 
company’s Miracoustic Recording 
Studio, located in the uptown store of 
Carl Fischer, Inc. The signing of this 
agreement with the union implements 
an important expansion and extension 
of the services and facilities of the 
Carl Fischer recording studios. Fred 
Herbert, recording director, notes the 
fast-increasing demand for well-hal- 
anced, up-to-date studios, capable of 
meeting the most exacting require- 
ments. He reports that orchestra 
leaders and program producers have 
been quick to recognize the advan- 
tages of the Miracoustic studio which 
the closing of the contract with the 
union has brought into full activity. 

This recording studio is especially 
designed and constructed as a studio 


within a studio to achieve matchless 
fidelity of recorded sound. — 

The publishing house is equally 
proud of its growing list of impor- 
tant service songs. These include 
Captain Robt. Crawford’s “Army Air 
Corps” and “Born to the Sky,” the 
song he has just written for the Air 
Transport Command. Other officially 
accepted songs are “Tank Destroyer 
Men” and “Fighting Amphibians.” In 
addition, there is “Waltzing Matilda” ; 
“The British Eighth,” by Zo Elliott 
and personally accepted by Field 
Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery ; 
“Hit the Leather’, Cavalry song; 
“Bomber Command”, and “A Yank 
and a Tank”. The music of “Tars 
and Spars”, the popular U. S. Coast 
Guard show of last season, also bears 
the Carl Fischer imprint. 

The development of the firm of Carl 
Fischer, Inc., has been part of the 
musical history of this country since 
1872, when the company was founded. 





ASCAP Signs 
Philharmonic-Symphony 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony has been licensed by the newly 
formed concert and recital division of 











COMPOSER OF 





GRACE LEADENHAM AUSTIN 


Composer of Artist Songs and Chorus 
Numbers of Distinction Now Being Pro- 
grammed at Many Concerts 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER 
RAIN AT NIGHT YOUR TEARS 
ROAD FOR VICTORY 


Published by Foremost Publishers 
ADDRESS: 965 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 

















Shostakovich 


Mistah Shakespeah 
Driving With a Lady 





Recent Publications 


Album of Piano Works 
Two Songs by Charles Wakefield Cadman 


-.++-med, and low 
Two Transcriptions for Violin and Piano by Arthur Hartmann 


ll pleure dans mon coeur 
En Priere 


EDITION MUSICUS—NEW YORK INC. 
23 West 47th Street, New York City 19 























THE BOSTON 


Sung by JOHN CHARLES THOMAS on the 
Westinghouse Radio Show 


FULFILLMENT 


by 
Sydney King Russell 


Included in John Charles Thomas Album of 
Concert Favorites (RCA-Victor M966) 
By the same composer—Little Pagan Rain Song 
My Spirit Like a Shepherd Boy 


MUSIC CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





























Orchestra. 
J. FISCHER & BRO. @ 


PASTORAL ODE | 


FOR FLUTE AND STRINGS BY 


MABEL DANIELS 


OPUS 40 — SCORE $2.00 — PARTS $3.00 


First performed by members of the Boston Symphony 
First radio performance, Dr. Frank Black. 


119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 








ASCAP. According to Fred Era- 
man, director of the society, this 
marks the first ASCAP membership 
in the field of serious music. Other 
organizations are expected to follow 
suit shortly. 





Engagements Filled 
By Leon Carson Pupils 


Numerous engagements in church 
choirs and other choral groups have 
been filled recently by pupils of Leon 
Carson. Mary Polynack, soprano solo- 
ist at Holy Trinity R. C. Church, New 
York, has been heard in recitals in 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Hartford, and as soloist with the 
Ukranian Chorus in Carnegie and 
Town Halls. Glenn Packham is tenor 
soloist at the Bushwick Avenue Meth- 
odist Church, Brooklyn. Christine 
Purves, soprano, was heard in “The 
Messiah” at Berne, Ind., in December. 
Faith Merriman, contralto, was also 
heard in the same oratorio at St. 
John’s Church, Washington, D. C. 
Roberta Anderson is soprano soloist at 
the First Baptist Church, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


Martha Emma Watson, soprano, is 
singing in the Shaw ensemble of the 
current production “The Seven Lively 
Arts.” Charlotte Bieg, contralto, a 
member of the Shaw WEAF radio 
group, was heard in a recent recital at 
the Aryan Club, Brooklyn, and in sev- 
eral concert appearances on Long 
Island. Else Wang, soprano, has ap- 
peared as guest soloist at Emanuel 
Lutheran Church, Bronx, on several 
recent occasions. Harriet Gallu, so- 
prano, sang the High Priestess role 
in a recent performance of “Aida” by 
the Trenton Opera Company. 





Pupils of Mme. Sascha André 
Heard in Important Engagements 


Catherine Graves, winner of the 
Marian Anderson Award last Autumn, 
recently gave recitals in Stamford 
and New Canaan, Conn. Muriel King 
has been engaged for the New Opera 
Company’s road production of “Rosa- 
linda.” Thelma Kasper was soloist in 
Queen’s Village, L. I., on Dec. 24. 
Helen Bristol is scheduled for a full 
program over Station WNYC. Lola 
Urbach will be soloist at a recital in 
New York, Feb. 4. Mme. Andre pre- 
sented her advanced pupils in two 
studio recitals in December. 


Leachman Is Soloist 
With Juilliard Orchestra 


The Orchestra of the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School 
with Willem Willeke conducting, gave 
a concert on Jan. 26, in Recital Hall. 
The program included “Oberon” 
Overture by Weber, Andante lento 
molto and Allegro Moderato by Carl 
Ph. Em. Bach, Concerto in G major, 
by Beethoven with Nancy Leachman 
as soloist, and Symphony No. 3 by 
Beethoven. 

The Orchestra, under Arthur Plett- 
ner, gave another concert on Feb. 
10. Joan Slessinger, pianist, was so- 
loist with the orchestra. Mr. Plett- 
ner’s Adagio con lentezza for strings 
was played. 


Marcel Hubert (Center) in Clearwater, 

Fla., with His Accompanist, Oscar 

Kosches (Left) and C. L. Jaynes of 
Clearwater 











Beatrice Fenner's 

When Children Pray 
Sung by Thomas, Dickson 
and Traubel. 

Now in 16th edition. 
Two keys and chorals. 
Fenner Publications 
1017 Westiake Avenue 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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Songs 
Grandfather's Love 
Click o’ the et 
The Little Pigeon 
Piano 
Dragon Flies 
Prelude—Asolo Bells 





L GLENN HIER 


Composer — Pianist 


RECITAL SONGS AND PIANO PIECES 


Choral and Orchestral Scores on Rental 


Studio: 205 W. 57th Street, New York City 19 
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thing quite different from worldly 
wisdom”, notes Dr. Einstein. “It is 
just -because Mozart very quickly 


recognized this essence that he made 
mistakes in his dealings with the men 
he came in contact with and fell into 
their traps”. Melchior Grimm, who 
had been a patron of Wolfgang in his 
prodigy days, portrayed the young 
composer’s character very accurately 
when he wrote to Leopold Mozart in 
1778: “He is too good-natured, not 
active enough, too easily taken in, too 
little concerned with the means that 
may lead him to good fortune. Here, 
in order to break into the world, one 
must be crafty, enterprising, bold. To 
get ahead I could wish that he had only 
half as much talent and twice as much 
ability to handle people, and then I 
vould not worry about him”, 


The good Grimm had reason to 
worry! The weaknesses which fright- 
ened him in young Mozart were, in 
point of fact, the seeds of his tragic 
destiny. On the one hand they pre- 
vented the triumphal conquest of 
Paris, which had been Leopold Mo- 
zart’s dream. And it was they, no 
less, which led inevitably to the mis- 
eries of 1788 and ’89, with the pitiful 
borrowings from Michael Puchberg 
and the skulduggery by wretched pub- 
lishers who, profiting by his need, paid 
him as shamefully for his works as 
they afterwards did Schubert. 


Kindly to the Archbishop 


Mr. Einstein does not follow the 
time-honored practice of vilifying the 
Archbishop Hieronymus Colloredo for 
the way he treated the youthful and 
rebellious Mozart. In that he is of a 
mind with Ernest Newman, who has 
always insisted that there were doubt- 
less two sides to the story and that 
it is unjust to pillory the redoubtable 
cleric and the Count Arco (who 
kicked the composer out of the room) 
without hearing theirs. For one thing, 
these illustrious personages could 
scarcely have known that they had to 
do with the future creator of “Figaro” 
and “Don Giovanni”. For another, 
Colloredo, rough as he may have been, 
never formally dismissed Mozart from 
his service. Moreover, although the 
composer greatly feared that the Arch- 
bishop would avenge himself on Leo- 
pold, his father, it is to his credit that 
he never made the elder Mozart suffer 
in any manner for the behavior of his 
son. 

One of the best known stories of 
Mozart’s feats as a wonder-child has 
to do with his ready solution of an 
exacting contrapuntal problem as a 
qualifying test for admission to the 
Accademia Filarmonica, of Bologna. 
The legend goes that the brilliant 
young aspirant triumphantly finished 
the stint in an hour although experi- 
enced masters sweated over it for five. 
But listen to Dr. Einstein: “The can- 
didate was given a piece of Gregorian 
chant (in Mozart’s case it was an 
antiphon melody), to which, while shut 
up in a room alone, he had to compose 
three upper voices in the strictest 
style. Now Mozart failed com- 


pletely. All of Leopold’s boasts about 
Wolfgang’s glorious solution of the 
problem have turned out to be a fraud. 
In the Archives of the Accademia 
Filarmonica and the Liceo Musicale at 
Bologna may be found all three docu- 
ments for the affair: Mozart's origi- 
nal work, completed in_ seclusion; 
Padre Martini’s corrections; and Mo- 
zart’s copy embodying these correc- 
tions, which was presented to the jury. 
Despite the assistance of the good 
Padre, the verdict was not an enthusi- 
astic one: ‘At the end of less than an 
hour (Leopold always speaks of half 
an hour) Signor Mozart brought his 
essay and in view of the special cir- 
cumstances, it was adjudged suff- 
cient’. This is a mild and humane 
judgment, disclosing sound instinct.” 


Piano vs. Harpsichord 


The champions of the harpsichord 
will probably have more than one 
bone to pick with Dr. Einstein. He 
is an intransigent foe of this instru- 
ment in the performance of substan- 
tially everything Mozart wrote for the 
clavier. The only works that can 
have been conceived and written for 
harpsichord are, he insists, the early 
concerto arrangements after Johann 
Christian Bach and minor “French” 
composers. “One must not be misled 
by the fact that even in the last years 
of Mozart’s life he used the word 
‘cembalo’ to indicate the clavier part 
in his scores—or because some famous 
harpsichordist gains ovations by play- 
ing the ‘Rondo alla Turca’ on his or 
her instrument. . . . It was for an in- 
strument such as the pianos of 
Streicher that Mozart wrote his sona- 
tas, variations and concertos”. Else- 
where the author notes that Mozart 
“wrote for the same instrument as 
Beethoven, Weber or Chopin... 
though not, of course, for the powerful 
instrument we know in the products of 
Erard or Steinway”. 

One reason for the high quality of 
Mozart’s piano concertos Dr. Einstein 
discerns in “the innate superiority of 
the piano over other solo instruments, 
even when these instruments form a 
concertino. . . . Only in the piano con- 
certo are two forces opposed that real- 
ly balance each other. . . . The piano is 
the only instrument that is not at a 
disadvantage either by reason of its 
limited tonal volume .. . or because of 
any limitations in respect to intonation 
and modulation, like the horn... . It 
should be remarked here again that 
Mozart wrote all his clavier works, 
including the concertos, not for the 
harpsichord but for the pianoforte, and 
that we should banish from the plat- 
form all those ladies and gentlemen 
who would like to claim the C minor 
Concerto, for example, or the C major 
for the harpsichord. We should also, 
of course, banish conductors who ac- 
company a Mozart concerto with a 
string orchestra padded with ten 
double basses, forcing the pianist to 
produce a volume of tone that is pos- 
sible only to our present day mam- 
moth instruments”. 

To which one can only add that, 
for the average modern ear, the forte- 


Dusolina Giannini 
(Center) and Her 
Husband, E. Alan 
Richter, Were Re- 
cent Guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kappel of 
Pittsburgh at Mia- 
mi Beach, Florida 


piano of Mozart's epoch sounds vastly 
more like the harpsichord than like 
any piano to which our generation is 
accustomed. Herpert F. PEYSER 


HyMNS IN THE Lives OF MEN. By 
Robert G. McCutchan. 208 pages. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. New 
York-Nashville. 1945. $1.50 


This is a scholarly work and con- 
tains much of interest. The author, 
who organized the conservatory of 
music at Baker University and who is 
the dean emeritus of the school of 
music at De Pauw, has evidently done 
much research for the making of the 
book. Beginning with the very earli- 
est examples of the hymn as an ad- 
junct to religious worship, Mr. Mc- 
Cutchan brings us down to the present 
day, stopping, en route, at Bernard 
of Cluny, St. Anatolius, and Jacapone 





da Todi, as well as more recent writers. 
There are some evidences of care- 
lessness here and there such as where. 
in speaking of the Burial Service of 
the Church of England, he speaks of 
“internment” when he _ obviously 
means “interment”. There are also 
occasional obscure sentences that have 
to be re-read, but as a whole the 
writing is clear and simple. An ex- 
cellent index is a valuable adjunct. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA MILE- 
STONES. By Mary Ellis Peltz. 
74 pages. The Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, Inc. New York. $1.00. 


This is a well compiled and inclu- 
sive resumé of the activities of our 
great opera house since its inception 
in 1883, down to the present. It is 
naturally somewhat abridged, but Mrs. 
Peltz seems to have omitted little or 

(Continued on page 277) 
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not a Voice Teacher 
Available for Coaching and Program Building 
Ninth Season, Faculty Member 
JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
Visiting Professor at the 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
from June 9th to 24th, 1945 


Exclusive Accompanist and Coach of 


HELEN TRAUBEL 


HOTEL WELLINGTON 


New York City 19, N. Y. 
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Mrs, C, Dyas 


STAN DISH 


Teacher of many prominent singers appearing in 
CONCERT—RECITAL—OPERA—RADIO 
Studio: 211 West 79th Street, New York City 24, N. Y. 
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Phone: TR. 7-1234 
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AUDREY 


BOWMAN 


Soprano 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HARTFORD OPERA 


As the Queen of the Night 


New York Times: “Sang elaborate passages 
of arias cleanly and accurately, encompass- 
ing without effort many altitudinous phrases. 
Voice of pleasing texture.” 

Chicago Sun: “‘Voice of ingratiating quality, 
amply large, its flexibility beyond question.” 


As Aida 


Hartford Courant: ‘‘What genuinely emo- 
tional quality the performance had. Audrey 
Bowman contributed! Where the composer 
had tender and compassionate moments, Miss 
Bowman matched them well. She has a 
pure supple voice and sings with persuasive 
clarity. It really comes into its own when 
lyricism is called for, and here it is finely 
expressive. Her singing of ‘Numi Pieta’ 
drew the really spontaneous applause of the 
evening. It was heartfelt performance.” 
Cleveland Press: ‘“‘Wide range and a power- 
ful voice; sang with finesse and appreciation 
of the songs’ poetic qualities.” 





JOHN 


BAKER 


Baritone 





y 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 

MONTREAL OPERA 

STAR OF “STEEL HORIZONS” 
(WOR) 

GUEST ARTIST “MUSIC OF 

WORSHIP” (MUTUAL) 


Albany Times-Union: “Baritone guest artist 
immediately established himself as one ot 
the up and coming singers in the younger 
group. His voice is of lovely quality, well 
schooled from top to tom, with sufficient 
power at either pole to handle any aria or 
song he selects to sing. So well received, so 
much enjoyed that he was called back for 
numerous encores.” 

Asbury Park News: “‘A soloist with a lynic 
voice of pleasing quality, smooth, resonant, 
effortless and with skillful musicianship.” 








ANDZIA 


KUZAK © 


Coloratura 


MONTREAL OPERA 

SAN CARLO OPERA 
DETROIT OPERA 

ST. LOUIS OPERA 

PAPER MILL PLAY HOUSE 


As the Queen of Shemakha 
in Cog d’Or f 

The Gazette, Montreal: “Some genuine reve- 
lations last night. Chief of them was Andzia 

*s performance of the role of Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s fantastical Queen of Shemakha, 
one of the most brilliant and difficult parts 
in all opera. Rimsky-Korsakoff calls for a 
lyric soprano who can sing seductively and 
act artistically, no small demand. Miss Kuzak 
does both. In fact, taking into consideration 
her singing of the incredibly difficult songs, 
their demand for continuous and meticulous 
vocalizing, and the fact that she acted the 
role to the hilt, there need be no hesitation 
in matching Miss Kuzak’s performance with 
that of Bidu Sayao in The Barber of Seville 
as the two finest operatic efforts of their 
kind we have seen here in recent years.” 


As Gilda 


Boston Herald: “Delicate voice, lovely quality 
—a coloratura to watch.” 


As Maid Marian in Robin Hood 
Dallas News: “The Lily Pons of operetta!” 
All these artists have studied 
many years wit 
MME. QUEENA MARIO 
and have assisted her in 
making the records for 
THE QUEENA MARIO 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


@ unique course in voice technique for home 
study. Presented by the Columbia Record- 





ing Corp. 
For further information write 
COLUMBIA RECORDING CORP. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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| CAROLINA ORCHESTRA IS UNIQUE 


(Continued from page 212) 


yers, house-painters, preachers, 
salesmen, defense workers and a 
great miscellany of persons who 
are willing to make all kinds of 
sacrifices to be a part of a music- 
making organization. It is truly a 
citizen’s orchestra. One winter day, 
when all transportation was sleeted 
under, one member walked six miles 
over an ice-bound road carrying his 
instrument to appear for a concert. 
Another member of the orchestra, a 
fireman on a locomotive, took his 
trombone along with him on train 
trips so he could get in a few 
precious minutes of practice during 
stops. 

The Luboffs—husband and wife 
—come to practice with their new- 
born baby in a portable basket. A 
flutist, arriving at the concert place, 
discovered he had left his flute be- 
hind. There was no bus back, so 
he walked five miles to his home, 
got his flute, and caught another 
bus to the concert town. 


A soldier-member (there are sev- 
eral service men in the orchestra) 
found that his big harp had ar- 
rived safely, but without a key to 
its case. While orchestra members 
sweated anxiously, a phlegmatic 
garage mechanic solved the prob- 
lem by simply taking off the hinges 
of the case. 

Most whimsical tribulation of the 
symphony has to do with transpor- 
tation. Mrs. Benjamin Swalin, wife 
of the conductor, has developed a 
genius for packing people and in- 
struments into passenger cars. First 
go in the instruments, then the 
musicians are draped around them 
as comfortably as possible. To see 
a Swalin-loaded car disgorge its 
contents is an unforgettable sight. 


Proud of “Tar Heel Kids” 


The orchestra is proudest of all 
for its contribution to the musical 
education of Tar Heel youngsters. 
It gives numerous children’s con- 
certs, which are free to school kids. 
Preceding these concerts, public 
school music teachers in the com- 
munity “condition” their pupils to 
the concert. The Junior Department 
of the Symphony Society prepares 
material on the forthcoming pro- 
gram which is mailed out to schools 
several weeks in advance of the date 
of the concert. Following these sug- 
gestions, teachers are able to ac- 
quaint the children with the music 
beforehand, so that they are ready 
and eager listeners at the concert. 


One of the things done before a 
program is to teach the names of 
the instruments by large charts. 
Children learn to recognize and 
name them from pictures and also 
from sound (records are used when 
there are no players in the com- 
munity to demonstrate for them.) 
In Chapel Hill, before the first con- 
cert of the season, several symphony 
players went into the schools, and 
played for various grades. Another 
device to help the children listen 
appreciatively to a symphony is to 
teach them to sing the themes or 
to play them on their tonettes. At 
the Chapel Hill concert a group of 
tonette players introduced the last 
movement of the Beethoven Sixth 
Symphony by playing the opening 
theme for the audience. Following 


this, the entire audience of young- 
sters sang the theme. 

The children enjoy listening to 
stories about the composers whose 
works are to be played, and they 
also love to hear anecdotes about 
the pieces. They are especially in- 
terested in hearing about the young 
soloists who play with the orchestra, 
and after concerts these young ar- 
tists are besieged for autographs. 


Sometimes the children carry 
their preparation for a concert into 
another medium, such as painting. 
Recently a group of children became 
so interested in the music of “Peter 
and the Wolf” that they set to work 
to paint a frieze, telling the story 
of this fairy tale. 


Another activity they like is to 
learn how to conduct the way Swa- 
lin does, so they practice the con- 
ductor’s motions for different kinds 
of time before the concert. Then 
they watch him carefully to see if 
he really does it! Listening to rec- 
ords ahead of time, and acquainting 
the children with the program is the 
secret of their enjoyment of a con- 
cert. There is ne wiggling in a chil- 
dren’s audience when they really 
know the music. At the children’s 
concert, a commentator outlines 
simply the background of the music. 
He also introduces the various in- 
struments, explaining their parts in 
the orchestration. 


As a consequence, the appear- 
ance of the North Carolina Sym- 
phony is an exciting event in the 
lives of school children, an event 
which stretches over several weeks, 
climaxed by the appearance of the 
orchestra itself. 





Egon Petri and His Wife Examine One of 
the Curious Rock Formations in the Gar- 
den of the Gods 





minis inna 


Pupil of Mary Louise Perry 
Takes Lead in “Merry Widow” 
Marcella Howard, soprano, pupil 
of Mary Louise Perry has been given 
the title role of Xenia in the Shubert 
production of Lehar’s “The Merry 
Widow” now on tour. Miss Howard 
was acclaimed in the role recently in 
the National Capital. 





Pupils of Gregory Ashman 
Give Studio Recital 


Pupils of Gregory Ashman, pianist, 
were heard in a recital in his studio 
on Jan. 13. Those taking part in- 
cluded Phyllis Rappeport, Tamara 
Bliss, Lillian Meizel and Paul Forn- 
acca . 


Blanche Blackman 


TEACHER OF PROMINENT ARTISTS IN 
CONCERT, OPERA AND ON THE RADIO 
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nothing that could have been included 
in any work of its limited size, and 
there is much information § which, 
though published elsewhere in various 
books, seems to be gathered together 
here for the first time. The book 
takes the various “eras” which the 
opera house has passed through and 
also describes its more important 
phases. If the writer has seemed to 
look with a wary eye on some of the 
less admirable features of the organi- 
zation, this is understandable and 
not especially important. The main 
thing is that here is much informa- 
tion in small compass. Anyone in- 
terested in the Metropolitan will find 
the book well worth while. H. 


MEN oF Popucar Music. By David 
Ewen.. 213 pages. Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago - New 
York. 1944. $2.75. 


Mr. Ewen continues to pour forth 
a stream of books upon music with a 
fecundity which can only be likened 
to that of Dumas, pére. This one, he 
informs us, is intended to be “an im- 
partial history, in which every major 
trend in popular music of the past 
forty years is given its due without 
prejudice.” He attempts this stag- 
gering assignment through biographi- 
cal sketches of famous figures, inter- 
larded with touches of local atmos- 
phere and some little personal com- 
mentary. In his rather hop-scotch 
panorama we find the figures of King 
Oliver, Irving Berlin, Louis Arm- 
strong, W. C. Handy, Meade Lux 
Lewis, Duke Ellington, Paul White- 
man, Ferde Grofe, George Gershwin, 
Jerome Kern, Richard Rodgers, Cole 
Porter, Benny Goodman and Raymond 
Scott. 

Of course, a book so hastily con- 
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ceived, and obviously derivative, can- 
not grapple with any of the basic prob- 
lems of analysis or aesthetics in the 
field of jazz. We meet at the outset 
such puerilities as: “Popular music is, 
primarily, entertainment; it is an ave- 
nue of escape, an ivory tower. It 
never hopes to uplift its listeners, to 
move, to exalt, to inspire, in the way 
that Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Wagner do”. And this “serious flaw”, 
we are told, must be remedied before 
popular music “achieves greatness”! 
“It would be silly to dismiss Gershwin 
because he was no Beethoven”, says 
Mr. Ewen, as if that had anything to 
do with the question of the meaning 
and the quality of Gershwin’s music. 
And in the “Codetta” with which he 
concludes the pot-pourri, he declares 
that “not yet is our popular music a 
great art”. 

Despite the “careful study of the 
music itself’ which Mr. Ewen claims 
to have made, the contents of this book 
suggest very strongly that he should 
go on studying for several more years. 
Let us hope that his next volume on 
the subject will: be more integrated, 
more specific and more truly informa- 
tive. The casual reader will find 
much in “Men of Popular Music” to 
stir his curiosity, however, and the 
appendix lists several really good 
books on jazz. . 


FUNDAMENTALS oF Music. By Fred- 


eric Fay Swift. 56 pages. Boosey- 
Hawkes-Belwin, Inc., New York. 


1943. $1.00. 


This pamphlet covers a wide range 
of material, but only touches the sur- 
face, probably having been intended as 
an outline for teachers. It begins with 
a section called “Getting Acquainted 
with Music” and takes up voices and 
instruments, the representation of 
sounds, time values, tetrachords and 
scales, transposition, musical terms, 
embellishments, intervals, ear training, 
terms of composition, music writing, 
etc. It is not free from ineptitudes 
and strangely roundabout methods, as 
in the section on transposition. And 
on page 7 we find under the heading 
“Study and Class Work” the startling 
question: “How does music today 
differ from that at the time of Christ?” 
which is certainly a little stiff for be- 
ginners ! 


PRACTICAL KEYBOARD MOoOpDuvULATION. 
By Rob Roy Perry. 68 pages. 
Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia. 
1944. $1.00. 


As Mr. Perry points out this book 
is not a treatise on the art of modula- 
tion, but it does give a series of mod- 
els illustrating modulations between 
all keys. Fortunately, the earlier por- 
tions of the book repeat the same ex- 
ample in different keys, so that the 
student has time to impress it upon his 
mind. This little volume should prove 
very useful. 





Flickinger Pupils Heard 


Pupils of Lillian Wiesike Flickinger 
were heard recently in a studio recital. 
Those taking part were Sally Morris, 
Lorraine Agen, Rosemary Cameron 
Fraizer, Mildred Swinnerton Brew- 
ster, Patty Spears and Lorraine 
Whalen. Owen Hewitt was guest 
soloist. Another pupil, Dorothea Mac- 
Farland, who has been appearing as 
Gerty in “Oklahoma” and _ under- 
studying Celeste Homes, has been se- 
lected by the Theater Guild for the 
part of Annie in the Chicago company 
of “Oklahoma”. 





Composers Press Extends 
Contest Closing Date 


Due to many requests, The Com- 
posers Press, Inc. has postponed the 
closing date of their Publication 
Award Contest from March 1 to 
May 1. 


A JOINT UNDERTAKING 


Agnes De Mille Demonstrates an {8th 
Century Sarabande to Yella Pessl's Ac- 
companiment 


Last summer at Black Mountain 
College, Agnes De Mille, choreogra- 
pher, and Yella Pessl, harpsichordist, 
met for a Round Table symposium on 
“Dance Rhythms as a Stimulant to 
Musical Composition”. The theme 
proved so provocative that they will 
shortly put it into practical realiza- 
tion, in a joint production. 








Miss De Mille is at present coach- 
ing a new overseas version of “Okla- 
homa”, doing the choreography for 
“Carnival”, the musical version of 
“Liliom” and filling in questionnaires 
preparatory to her own projected trip 
to England. Miss Pessl took part on 
Feb. 17 in an hour broadcast over the 
Columbia network, repeating a pro- 
gram of the Bach Circle which was 
given at Town Hall some weeks be- 
fore. She will shortly publish “The 
Art of the Suite’—a collection of 18th 
century dances arranged for harpsi- 
chord or piano, 





Fritz Kitzinger Returns 
To Broadway Production 

Fritz Kitzinger returned to New 
York this season to conduct the 
Broadway production “One Touch of 
Venus”. For two years he had di- 
rected musical activities at Hocka- 
day College in Texas, and as con- 
ductor of the Dallas Sinfonietta. Mr. 
Kitzinger plans to open a studio in 
New York and devote part of his 
time to coaching. 





Juilliard Observes 
Mozart Anniversary 

Louis Persinger, violinist, gave a 
recital on Jan. 27 in the Concert Hall 
at the Juilliard School, observing the 
birthday of Mozart. Mr. Persinger 
was assisted by Barbara Holmquest, 
piano; Rena Robbins, viola; Dorothy 
Minty, violin and Anthony Sophos, 
cello. The all-Mozart program in- 
cluded a sonata in E flat. 





COLORADO COLLEGE 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Liberal Arts College Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


NEW SEMESTER STARTS MARCH 6th, WORK 
LEADING TO M.A. AND A.B. DEGREES WITH 


FREDERICK BOOTHROYD, Organist. 
ROBERT GROSS, Violinist. 
JOHANA HARRIS, Pianist. 

ROY HARRIS, Composer 

HONORA McKAY, Soprano. 

PETER PAGE, Baritone-Conductor. 
JAMES SYKES, Pianist. 

JOSEPH WETZELS, ’Cellist. 


AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS 
Summer classes start July 2 with above teach- 


ers and with John C. Wilcox, President of 
National Association of Singing ‘Teachers. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 
JAMES SYKES, Chairman Music Department 
COLORADO COLLEGE 
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Mildred Dilling, Harpist, with Her Husband, Clinton Parker, at the Grand Canyor 


Edna Phillips Signs 
With Haensel and Jones 


The young American coloratura so- 
prano, Edna Phillips, whose recent 
radio debut over NBC on the 
gram, “Music for the New World”, 
attracted widespread interest, has 
signed a contract with Haensel and 
Jones, division of Columbia Concerts, 
Inc. 

Miss Phillips was born in Fall Riv- 
er, Mass., and inherited her musical 
gift from her mother, a professional 
singer. In high school she joined the 
glee club and also sang in six churches 
in Fall River, enrolling after gradua- 
tion at the New England Conserva- 
tory in Boston. She gained concert 
experience in Boston, Providence and 
at home in Fall River, and sang on 
the local radio. 


pro- 


Coming to New York, she studied 
with Paul Althouse. Someone, at- 
tending one of Mr. Althouse’s student 
recitals, recalled Edna Phillips’ high, 
pure voice when, about a year later, 
NBC was looking for a coloratura so- 
prano who could sing the “Una voce 
poco fa”, from Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville’. Edna Phillips was chosen. 
On Novy. 30 she made her debut, on 
the NBC “Music for the New World” 
program, singing the “Una voce poco 
fa” with a brilliance which brought 
her to the attention of listening execu- 
tives of Columbia Concerts. 

Under the auspices of Haensel & 
Jones, Miss Phillips will make her 
first concert tour during 1945-46. 
Meanwhile, with the exception of ap- 
pearances for men in the armed forces 
at camps and in canteens, she is spend- 
ing all of her time preparing her 
repertoire. 
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Studios: The Music Dept. of the ETHEL WALKER SCHOOL, 
Simsbury, Conn., Bedford Hills, N. Y., and New York City 


Music Educators 
Cancel Conference 


Emergency Program Be- 
ing Developed to Con- 
tinue Activities 


The biennial meetings of 
six divisions of the Music Educators 
National Conterence have been can- 
celled in compliance with War Mobil- 
ization Director James F. Byrnes’s 
ban on conventions of 50 or more per- 
sons. Cancellation of the biennial 
meetings was announced by Clifford 
V. Buttelman, MENC executive sec- 
retary, who stated work already has 
started on the emergency program de- 
signed to carry on regular and special 
activities now in progress or to be 
initiated. 

Presidents of the six MENC Divi- 
sions will meet in Chicago Feb. 11-14 
with national president, John C. Ken- 
del of Denver, to make arrangements 
for launching an emergency program. 
Mr. Buttelman explained the emer- 
gency program will in no way be a 
substitute for the cancelled meetings as 
the programs which had been arranged 
for these six meetings have been com- 
pletely eliminated. 

The six Division presidents attend- 
ing the Chicago emergency conference 
are Vincent A. Hiden, Oakland, 
Calif.; Max S. Noah, Milledgeville, 
Ga.; Wayne S. Hertz, Ellensburg, 
Wash.; Alfred Spouse, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Hazel B. Nohavec, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., and Gratia Boyle, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

The Music Education Exhibitors 
Association, which also had made ex- 
tensive preparations for the 1945 bien- 
nial meetings, has assured the Confer- 
ence officers of complete accord in its 
decision, according to their president, 
J. Tatian Roach of New York, who 
also is head of the Educational De- 
partment of Music Publishers Hold- 
ing Corporation. Mr. Roach stated 
that through resolutions adopted at 
special meetings, held in Chicago and 
New York City, MEEA pledged the 
Association’s support and full coopera- 
tion in the emergency program. 

This program is expected to pro- 
vide the necessary means for carrying 
on all major activities and functions 
of the MENC and its auxiliary and 
affiliated organizations. In addition 
to the thirty-four affiliated state music 
education associations and six national 
auxiliary and cooperating organiza- 
tions, there are more than 75 sub-state 
organizations which will be asked to 
participate in the new program caused 
by wartime restrictions. 

Mr. Buttelman explained that the 
task imposed upon MENC by the sud- 
den cancellation of the six division 
meetings is a tremendous one when 
considering the many wartime activi- 
ties the Conference hopes to continue. 
The emergency program must solve 
satisfactorily such problems as_ the 
maintenance and development of music 
education, the welfare of the music 
education program, the maximum con- 
tribution to the war effort and ade- 
quate preparation for the postwar 
period. Maximum contribution to the 
war effort entails promotion and ex- 
tension of the music education pro- 
gram, especially in connection with the 
postwar development of vocational op- 
portunities for qualified ex-service 
men, a work carried on in cooperation 
with the Army and Navy committee 


CHICAGO.- 


on Welfare and Recreation. These 
and kindred problems await solution 
by the MENC through its emergency 
program if it continues achieving the 
objectives attained in the past, in large 
degree, through the biennial meetings 
of its six divisions. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
and the Executive Council of the Na- 
tional School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations met in Chicago in 
February, it was announced by Mr. 
3uttelman. Among those expected to 
attend are L. Bruce Jones of Little 
Rock, Ark., President of the National 
School Band Association; Louis G. 
Wersen of Tacoma, Wash., President 
of the National School Orchestra As- 
sociation, and Frederic Fay Swift of 
Ilion, N. Y., President of the National 
School Vocal Association. 


League of Composers 
Honors Villa-Lobos 


Program of His Compositions 
Precedes Reception for Brazil- 





ian Visitor 

The League of Composers gave a 
concert and reception in honor of 
Heitor Villa-Lobos at the Museum of 
Modern Art on the evening of Jan. 
28. The Brazilian composer, who has 
been staying in New York for sev- 
eral weeks, will leave soon for his 
native country. Alexander Schneider 
and Benar Heifetz played Two Choros 
for violin and cello. Jeanne Behrend 
offered a group of piano works, the 
“Three Maries” ; two “Cirandas”, folk 
songs; and the “Danza do Indio 
3ranco”. Olga Coelho was heard in 
a group of songs, “Cancgao do Marin- 
heiro”, “Lundu da Marqueza de San- 
tos”, “Modinha”’, “Serenata” and the 
“Cancao do Carreiro” ; Carol Longone 
was the accompanist. And the con- 
cert ended with the Second Trio for 
violin, cello and piano, played by the 
Albeneri Trio, consisting of Mr. 
Schneider, Mr. Heifitz and Erich Itor 
Kahn, pianist. 

The program was especially inter- 
esting, because it revealed so many 
aspects of Villa-Lobos, his completely 
uninhibited emotionalism, his bold and 
restless experimentation, his eclecti- 
cism and his uncanny ability to capture 
the essence of a style or tradition in 
a page or two of music. All varie- 
ties of musicians, short and long 
haired were present, and the evening 
was a brilliant success, despite the ab- 
sence of either solid or liquid refresh- 
ments, for which Aaron Copland of- 
fered an amusing apology in the name 
of the League and the Museum. 

x De 


Music Week Committee Sends 
Annual Observance Letter 

The National and Inter-American 
Music Week Committee has sent out 
its annual “Letter” to local workers 
and chairman. For the second year 
in succession the theme of Music 
Week will be “Use Music to Foster 
Unity for the War and the Peace to 
Follow”. The letter contains a list 
of activities suggested for the 1945 ob- 
servance, and a list of helpful pamph- 
lets on various phases of American 
and community music.as well. 








Eleanor Dubner, pianist pupil of 
Ernesto Bertimen, appeared in recital 
at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios, on 
Jan. 27, playing works by Mozart, 
Rameau, Brahms, Franck and others. 
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Navy BAND SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 15) 


terial, but it sends out approximately eight of 
the current hits every month to all of the au- 
thorized bands in the navy. Five of the ar- 
rangements are stock orchestrations and the 
other three are special arrangements of “tour 
star” late hit tunes. The school has a separate 
department for this project, and the “specials” 
are issued by the Government Printing Office 
as soon as they are completed by the copyists. 
On the school staff are several former “big 
time” arrangers, as well as composers and con- 
ductors. 

Lt. Thurmond was trained at the Curtis In- 
stitute and had played French horn in the 
Philadelphia Orchestra before joining the navy 
in 1932. He personally conducts the school 
band ot 110 members. The chorus of 100 is 
trained by Clifford McCormick, choral assis- 
tant at the school, who is also a professional 
singer, pianist and choral conductor. Another 
member of the teaching staff is Jack Kilpatrick, 
American Indian composer. At the third an- 
nual Fall concert of the Navy Music School 
band and chorus in Constitution Hall last No- 
vember, Randall Thompson’s ‘Testament of 
Freedom” was on the program as well as a 
group of old sea shanties arranged by Mr. 
McCormick, with band accompaniments fash- 
ioned by Mr. Kilpatrick. 

The music school is able not only to arrange 
and produce music but also to repair musical 
instruments of all types. Presided over by John 
W. Travis, who was a piano tuner in civilian 
life, the repair shop is equipped with a lathe 
and table, a work bench with motor and vise, 
a small parts cabinet for repair parts, mandrels, 
a ring-tightening machine, burnishers, files. 
cutters and other implements, and thousands ot 
smaller parts. Every day, students bring in 
piccolos, flutes, oboes, clarinets or saxophones 
for overhauling or repair. There is even a 
scattering of stringed instruments. The dance 
bands all have double basses to be kept in 
condition, and guitars are a staple in the re- 
pair shop. 

New Era Begun 

Music in the Navy began a new era with 
the founding and development of the music 
school in 1935. Before that time, it had been 
dealt with in rather haphazard fashion. Our 
navy got its first band, as Lt. Thurmond men- 
tioned in a recent speech, by “shanghaing”’ it! 
That was in 1802. The 28-gun corvette “Bos- 
ton” was lying at port in the Mediterranean 
station of Messina. To entertain his crew, the 
captain brought the city’s municipal band 
aboard for a concert. The concert was such a 
success that he weighed anchor with the band 
still aboard and sailed off with it. Of course, 
he was ordered by our government to release 
the musicians, but he had paid a genuine, if 
drastic, tribute to the power of music at sea. 

In 1825 the “Constitution” signed a band of 
twenty pieces, but it was many years before 
music was found on most ships. By 1838 the 
rating of musician was included in the official 
pay table of the Navy register with the classi- 
fications of bandmaster, first class, and second 
class musician. Most of the band players were 








The 110-Piece Navy Concert Band, Lt. James Thurmond, Conductor 


picked up at foreign ports and many of them 
could scarcely speak English. One of them be 
came a.tamous American and a pioneer in the 
musical development of the United States 
Theodore Thomas, in 1849 at the age of four- 
teen, was a second class musician in the United 
States Navy. In later years the celebrated con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony characterized 
his horn playing in the Navy as “Damn bad”! 


Unsatisfactory Conditions 

Though the foreign musicians were gradu- 
ally replaced by Americans, the lack of efficient 
organization and training made musical condi- 
tions highly unsatisfactory. The bandsmen 
aboard ship were known as “boiler makers’”’. 
And when the Navy sought to organize a 
permanent band in Washington, after the 
World War No. i, it had to recruit civilian 
artists because it could not locate enough cap- 
able musicians already in service. Training 
schools were established in various parts of the 
country, but as Lt. Thurmond explains, the 
curriculum was inadequate and the musicians 
were sent aboard ship after only a few weeks 
of ensemble playing. Musicians were constantly 
being transferred or reaching the expiration of 
their enlistments, to the detriment of the bands 
in which they played. And the instrumentation 
within the individual bands was often poor. 

The new plan, with which the school was 
founded in 1935, combated these evils by train- 
ing the musicians as individuals and assem- 
bling them in well-balanced units which re- 
mained intact for six years, the normal enlist- 
ment. Courses of study for musicians and band- 
masters were organized, and entrance require- 
ments were made sufficiently stiff to eliminate 
the musically unqualified. All the musicians 
from civilian life who were candidates for the 
student course entered the school via “Boot 
Camp”, where they had basic Navy training 
Student bandmasters had to have a minimum 
of six years aboard ship as a prerequisite. 

Students and leaders studied one or two in- 
struments, practising a required number of 
hours, and also had a thorough training in 
theory and the other elements of music. They 
played all types of music and filled all types of 
engagements. After two vears they went aboard 
ship with a graduate student bandmaster. These 


bands were eagerly accepted by the fleet, and 
requests for more of them increased yearly. 
With the attack on Pearl Harbor, an entirely 
new set of conditions was created. Hundreds of 
musicians entered the services and the need of 
bands for new ships and stations was so acute 
that the two year course could not be followed. 
It was shortened to approximately one year, 
and the entire school organization was ex- 
panded as rapidly as possible. An affiliation 
with the Catholic University of America makes 
it possible for students today to obtain college 
credit for work at the Navy School of Music. 
The influx of highly trained musicians and 
teachers into the Navy has enabled the school 
to maintain high standards without difficulty. 
Sixteen subjects are taught in 92 sections in 
the present organization. Band, orchestra and 
chorus rehearsals, private lessons, practice 
periods, study halls, athletics and educational 
motion pictures fill the student’s working hours. 


Students Get Experience 


Students furnish music for military ceremon- 
ies, broadcasts, concerts and dances in the 
capital area. This last year about 400 such en- 
gagements were filled. The school band and 
chorus have been heard in two major radio 
network productions: “For Victory”, a coast- 
to-coast Mutual Network broadcast which ran 
for 50 weeks, and “Bands to Battle”, a CBS 
feature twice weekly which was recently com- 
pleted. They have also appeared on Columbia’s 
“School of the Air”, NBC’s “Victory Corps 
Broadcasts” and in several religious broadcasts 
with the Navy Chaplain Corps. 

Now that the regula: Navy enlistment of 
six years has been closed, except in certain 
cases, the school accepts men on shorter en- 
listments. It ships out organizations of four 
types: bands of 23 and 17 pieces and orchestras 
of 13 and 7 pieces. Where larger bands are 
needed, two or more of these units can be com- 
bined. Fifty-two school bands are now in the 
fleet and hundreds of students from the school 
are playing in previously organized bands as 
replacements. The remaining units and musi- 
cians will return to the school for reorganiza- 
tion or individual refresher courses. When this 
program is carried to completion, the Navy 
will have a unified musical system which 1s 
probably unrivalled. 
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“Successful Mission 


“*| Js0-Come Shows establishes a 
beachhead,” was the picture cap- 
tion that flashed through Ralph Lear’s 
mind as he and other members of his 
concert troupe landed, via amphibious 
ducks, on a beach in New Guinea. 
Immediately dismissed from his own 
mind as overly-dramatic, and _ ill-fit- 
ting, it was perhaps more apt than he 
knew. 

Gls fighting two wars in the South- 
west Pacific—one against the jungle 
and one against the Japs—would not 
seem the most auspicious audience in 
the world for Mr. Lear, the ten- 
or; Dolf Swing, bass-baritone; Ann 
Buckley, soprano; Ruth Terry, con- 
tralto; and Leah Effenbach, pianist. 
And, frankly, these concert troupers 
encountered considerable skepticism 
among the Special Service Officers in 
New Guinea, who spared no words in 
telling them just that. 

“You mean you've got a straight 
program of music? and classical stuff 
at that, with no dancing, no jokes, 
no action of any kind?” asked one of 
the Special Service Officers. And then 
he said, “We-ell, I think you'll find 
that ‘highbrow’ stuff isn’t very popular 
in this area. I don’t think you can put 
it over here.” Perhaps no one was 
more surprised than the Special Serv- 
ice Officer himself when an audience 
of eight or ten thousand GIs as- 
sembled for the first concert perform- 


USO Concert Unit No. 275 Reports 
Accomplished!” 


ance in this area. And it did go over, 
in a big way. 

Their program consisted of one or 
two arias, duets from _ operettas, 
Gershwin and Jerome Kern tunes, 
songs from “Oklahoma!”, and old 
favorites such as “The Road to Man- 
dalay”, “Song of the Open Road”, 
and “Old Man River”. Miss Effenbach 
did several piano solos, including 
“Liebestraum” and “Moonlight So- 
nata”. 

Shortly after their arrival in New 
Guinea, dozens of enthusiastic letters 
from Southwest Pacific Gls and of- 
ficers alike were received by Gino 
Baldini, Director of the Concert Divi- 
sion of USO-Camp Shows in New 
York, which contained glowing trib- 
utes for Unit’ No. 275. 


One concert was given from a 
crudely improvised stage in a huge 
coral pit. The audience sat on the 
jagged sharp edges of a coral cliff 
above, and every time a GI moved his 
foot, coral rocks and boulders fell 
upon the stage. The pedals on the 
piano didn’t work, black keys flew 
into the air as Miss Effenbach played, 
the sound system failed half way 
through the performance—everything, 
in fact, went wrong. Yet three-fourths 
of the audience remained for the entire 
show. 


It’s extremely unlikely that even 
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Members of Unit No. 275 in Their Rough and Tumble Traveling Attire. (Left to 
Right) Ralph Lear, tenor; Leah Effenbach, pianist; Ruth Terry, contralto; Ann Buck- 
ley, Soprano, and Dolf Swing, Bass-Baritone 


GIs who hadn’t seen a white woman 
in 16 or 18 months, would sit for an 
hour and a half on anything so un- 
comfortable as coral rock, if they 
hadn’t been attracted by the music 
as well as by the unaccustomed sight 
of three women in evening dress. “We 
gave them good music that was fam- 
iliar”, said Miss Effenbach, “and they 
loved it”. 


Unexpected Miracles 


These concert troupers were the 
first entertainment unit to penetrate 
outer bases on the road to the Philip- 
pines. At the forward bases, where 
they had expected to find conditions 
most rugged, they found instead that 
the officers and men had worked a 
miracle for their comfort and con- 
venience. In the tents assigned to 
them, they found Monterey furniture, 
inner spring mattresses on their beds, 
a woven rug on the floor, and even 
clothes closets. All this, though they 
were next door to the jungle, and 
could not go to the showers without a 
guard of MP’s to protect them from 
pythons and lurking Japs. 

At lunch one day in this forward 
area, the Commanding Officer said, 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, this is an 
historic occasion. I think all of you 
will be glad to know that our troops 
have made _ successful landing on 
Leyte”. 

The singers guessed that many of 
their “followers” were in on that Leyte 
invasion, and consequently each in- 
dividual felt the full significance of the 
Commanding Officer’s announcement. 
What they didn’t know then, though, 
was that they would entertain those 
same friends again when they came 
back from Leyte—in hospitals, among 
the wounded. 

A Captain once mistook Ralph Lear 
for a private, calling out, “Hey, bud, 
move that truck out of the way”. 
Mr. Lear jumped into the truck and 
drove it off a few yards, then went 
on to make his appearance on stage. 
The Captain afterwards told him it 
was one of the most embarrassing 
moments of his life when he saw and 
heard the artist singing. 

On another occasion, a GI in the 
audience apparently had Ruth Terry 
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confused with the movie starlet by the 
same name. The concert contralto had 
just finished an aria from Carmen, 
when his voice rose above the ap- 
plause saying, “Okay, babe, now how’s 
about knocking out ‘Is 1ou Is Or Is 
You Ain’t My Baby’?” There was an 
uproar of laughter that stopped the 
show, and no one laughed any harder 
than Ruth Terry. It was an incident 
she found hard to live down, though. 
She was ribbed unmercifully for 
weeks, but Miss Terry ‘could take it’, 
and proved herself a good sport. 

Time after time, the four singers 
and the pianist proved that they were 
“real people” and that they “could 
take it’, too. Though it wasn’t 
humorous at the time, one of their 
funniest memories is the huge pray- 
ing mantis that did its best to interrupt 
Ruth’s singing, then settled for a soft 
spot on Leah’s bare shoulder. Leah 
never stopped playing, but went right 
on to finish her number before brush- 
ing it off. It then chose a spot on top 
of the piano directly in Leah’s line 
of vision. She says she fancied that 
it sat there and made eyes at her 
throughout the performance. 

As a result of the performers’ 
policy of eating with the enlisted men, 
GIs acquired the habit of drawing 
slips of paper out of a hat for the 
privilege of escorting the girls to 
dinner. For Leah’s birthday, they had 
a cake and coffee party, with the 
“most marvelous cake you ever tasted”, 
according to Mr. Lear. Leah says it 
was the most wonderful birthday party 
of her whole life. 


“Lady from Mars” 


The girls were honored by an in- 
vitation to participate in the testing 
of newly arrived tanks. Dressed in 
goggles, respirators, and complete GI 
outfit, Ann Buckley said the felt like 
a “Lady from Mars”. 

Dolf Swing was approached by a 
former lyric writer, who said that he 
wanted to write a song for the Tank 
Battalion. Dolf said he didn’t think 
he could be of much help, but would 
be glad to try. They sat down to- 
gether and at the end of four hours 
they had a song which was dedicated 
to the Tank Battalion at the next con- 
cert performance. 

Concerts were given her Philippine 
Battalions also, where the artists found 
a musical appreciation of the highest 
taste. Each Philippino tent had a front 
vard garden beautifully laid out before 
it, with peanut, pineapple and tomato 
plants as well as suspended baskets of 
flowers and trailing vines. 

On a small island off New Guinea, 
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USO No. 275 was asked to sing for 
evacuees from the Philippines. Here 
they met the first children they had 
seen in many months. Red Cross 
nurses were run ragged trying to find 
clothing for children and adults, who 
had been hiding in the jungles for 
two years. These people were utterly 
dazed by their experiences, and seemed 
unable to believe that they were being 
cared for and entertained. 

Perhaps the most outstanding ex- 
perience of this group’s tour was the 
privilege of watching the take-off 
flight of bombers which made the 
famous long distance raids on Borneo 
oil fields. The eye witnesses also 
chanced to see the news reels of it in 
Chicago on their way back to USO- 
Camp Shows headquarters in New 
York. The films brought back vivid 
memories of the day Ralph Lear 
started to sing Overhead the Moon 
Is Beaming, from “The Student 
Prince”, when a tropical downpour 
completely drenched everybody present 
within two or three minutes. At the 
end of his song he announced that the 
singers would continue their program 
if the audience wanted to stay and 
listen. A roar of approval indicated a 
desire for the show to go on, though 
the rain was a heavy gray striped 
curtain which completely hid the per- 
formers from sight. 


Program “All Wet” 


Mr. Lear and Mr. Swing sang in 
“shorts” only, while the girls appeared 
on stage bare-footed and wrapped in 
raincoats, Miss Effenbach’s hair was 
plastered across her forehead and in 
her eye so that she couldn’t see. Two 
GIs presently mounted the stage and 
held a tarpaulin over her while she 
continued playing. Officers and men 
sat through the storm, also members 
of the GI orchestra, huddling over 
their instruments in an effort to keep 
them dry. Later, the artists were told 
that a few GIs in the audience did get 
up to seek shelter, but were held back 
by their comrades who said, “If they 
can sing through this, we can sit 
through it.” 

Ruth and Ann finished the program 
with “Ave Maria” and “The Lord’s 
Prayer”. Above the music, and the 
noise of the rain, they heard a sound, 
well known and understood, but muf- 
fled by the great distance from which 
it came. It meant that the bombers 
were returning from Borneo. As the 
Commanding Officer afterwards said, 
“those songs seemed a fitting climax 
to the entire program, but doubly 
fitting as an accompaniment to the 
safe return of our men and their 
planes”. 
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Gigli Absolved 
From Collaboration 


ENIAMINO GIGLI, the noted 

Italian tenor, has been finally 
cleared of suspicion of having col- 
laborated with Nazi and Fascist of- 
ficials. The news came in a press 
dispatch from Rome, which stated that 
the newly appointed Council of Musi- 
cians had closed the case against 
Gigli, who had charged that his ene- 
mies were “maneuvering to blackmail 
him”. The Council, after examining 
the case, completely absolved the 
singer of all charges of collabora- 
tionism. 








Ancient Music 
Festival Given 


Philadelphians Hear 17th 
Annual Presentation of 
Society 


PHILADELPHIA.—The American So- 
ciety of the Ancient Instruments, Ben 
Stad, director, began its 17th annual 
festival at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum Auditorium on Feb. 8. 
Three programs, largely of music 
from the 18th and earlier centuries, 
furnished much to captivate and de- 
light. The performances conformed 
to the fine standards associated with 
society’s former concerts. 

The regular society musicians in the 
various ensembles included Mr. Stad, 
Jo Brodo, Florence Rosenzweig, Mau- 
rice Ben Stad, Ben Gusikoff, Janos 
Scholz, Paul Olefsky, Flora Stad and 
Julea Stad Chapline. Assisting in- 
strumentalists were Josephine Coch- 
ran, Gordon Kahn, Dr. A. Pepinsky, 
Ronald Hart and Harrison Potter. 

The opening concert, for young 
people, featured Suzanne Bloch as a 
deft and artistic interpreter of lute 
music, for the most part by 16th cen- 
tury composers. Jane Foltz, young 
Academy of Vocal Arts contralto, 
sang songs by Bach, Purcell and 
Arne. Bach’s “Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- 
siring’” was among numbers offered by 
the All-Philadelphia High School 
Chorus, F. Edna Davis, director. The 
society’s excellent choices comprised 
a Concerto by A. Scarlatti and Suites 
of old French and Netherlands airs 
and dances. Frances Elliott Clark 
served as commentator. 

Miss Bloch’s lute-playing charmed 
anew at the second concert and Eu- 
gene Conley, baritone, was a resource- 
ful and well-received soloist in songs 
by Cavallo, Secchi and Giordani, with 
Mrs. Stad Chapline at the harpsi- 
chord. A Trio by Buxtehude, for par- 
dessus de viole, viole de gambe and 
harpsichord, impressed as_ especially 
distinctive and the remaining fare pro- 
vided a Sinfonia by Torelli and items 
by Vivaldi, Sacchini, Frescobaldi and 
Purcell. Bach’s “Jesu, Priceless 
Treasure” and other choruses enlisted 
the Frankford High School A Cap- 
pella Choir led by Frances L. Snyder. 

The festival’s most notable contribu- 
tion was realized at the final concert 
in an admirable performance of Mon- 
teverdi’s “The Combat of Tancredi 
and Clorinda”, an opera di camera. 
The main aspects of the piece, inspired 
by Tasso’s “The Deliverance of Jeru- 
salem”, were discussed by Yves 
Tinayre who assumed the tenor part 
of Testo, (the Narrator) and ac- 
counted for it in a fluent style that 
fitted the contours and character of 
his music. 

Through dance and pantomime the 
roles of Tancredi and Clorinda had 
effective depiction by William Bales 
and Nona Schurman while the com- 
paratively few vocal passages for the 
pair fell to Mr. Conley and Miss 
Foltz. An orchestra of violes and 
harpsichord under Mr. Stad’s leader- 


ship supplied tasteful accompaniments. 
Of particular importance in the 
scheme was the harpsichord part, 
played by Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Tinayre also introduced locally 
a “Salve Regina” by Porpora. To 
round out a rewarding evening, Mr. 
Stad and his ensemble performed 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in G and 
Tartini’s “Sinfonia Pastorale”. 

WiruamM E. SMira# 


Philadelphians 
Make Third Tour 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s third tour of the season, 
with concerts in nine Southern cities, 
will begin Feb. 11, Richmond, Va. 
The 1944-45 touring season has al- 
ready seen the ensemble visit New 
England and the Mid-West. A fourth 
and last tour will conclude the Or- 
chestra’s out-of-town appearances with 
the Ann Arbor Festival series of con- 
certs and engagements in the Mid- 
West and Canada early in May. 

Pullman accommodations being un- 
available, the whole third tour has 
been routed so that the symphony 
group can make the trip in day- 
coaches. Following the Richmond 
concert, stops will be made at Raleigh, 
N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Savannah, 
Ga.; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
and Knoxville, Tenn. From Knox- 
ville, the orchestra will return to 
Washington and Cincinnati. 


Charles L. Wagner 
To Publish Book on Career 


In a new book, to appear next Fall, 
called “All My Geese Were Swans”, 














Charles L. Wagner discusses “Tenors 
and Other Troubles”, “Grand Opera 
and How”, “Barnstorming in Can- 
ada”, “Great Tragedies” and other 
matters pertaining to his long career 
as a concert manager. 





Marjorie Lawrence 
Under New Management 


Marjorie Lawrence, opera, concert 
and radio star, will be under W. Col- 
ston Leigh management next season. 
Also new to the Leigh list are: Gor- 
don Dilworth, baritone; Joseph Lade- 
route, oung Canadian - American 
tenor; Gerhard Pechner, bass-bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation; Fredell Lack, violinist, and 
Roman Totenberg, well-known vio- 
linist. 





Sydney K. Russell, Winner 
Of W. W. Kimball Prize 


Sydney K. Russell has been noti- 
fied by the Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild that he has won the W. W. 
Kimball $100 award with his “Night 
Song”, a setting of a poem by Kath- 
erine Garrison Chapin. This is the 
eighth year the prize has been 
awarded. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S Survey of American Cities 


In tabulated form for handy reference, exhaustive information about our country’s leading 


musical organizations is presented in this section. 





Désiré 


phony 


George A. 

Kuyper, Manager 

of the Chicago 

Symphony and 

Other Organiza- 
tions 


Hans Lange, As- 

sistant Conductor 

of the Chicago 
Symphony 


By CHARLES QUINT 
CHICAGO 


ITH a six weeks’ opera season 
W oiannea, over. a hundred con- 

certs by the Chicago Sym- 
phony in prospect, the Ravinia and 
other Summer festivals, and the many 
concert series and presentations of 
local orchestras and choruses, Chicago 
faces one of the most interesting years 
of her musical history. The season 
of the Chicago Opera Company last 
Fall was so successful that a week has 
been added to this year’s series. And 
the Metropolitan Opera will pay its 
Spring visit. The concert courses of- 
fer an unusual variety both of visiting 
artists and of local musicians. 


Chicago Opera Company, Civic 
Opera House. Fausto Cleva, general 
artistic director. John D. Allen, chair- 
man of the Board of Governors; Ab- 
ner J. Stillwell, president and treasur- 
er; Jason F. Whitney, vice president ; 


Defauw, 
Conductor of the 
Chicago Sym- 


Lhicago 


William D. Saltiel, secretary; Wil- 
liam H. Stevenson, assistant to the 
Board. Clarence H. Kirchway, busi- 
ness manager. Civic Opera House, 
seating capacity 3,600. Six weeks’ 
season opening Oct. 8, 1945. Perform- 
ances each Monday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day and Saturday night and Saturday 
afternoons. Friday performances 
sponsored by the Board of Education. 
Special features: one German and one 
French revival planned. Guarantors 
for last season are to receive a 100 
per cent refund. The Chicago Opera 
gave a five weeks’ season beginning in 
October, 1944. The Wacker Corpora- 
tion, J. C. Thompson, president, and 
H. C. Carlin, managing director, op- 
erates the Civic Opera House, seating 
3,600, and the Civic Theatre, in the 
same building, seating 878. 

New York Metropolitan Opera 
Series. Civic Opera House. Spring 
season, opening April 10 with Lily 
Pons in “Lucia di Lammermoor”. 
Seven to ten performances: “Der Ro- 
senkavalier”, “La Gioconda”, “Le Coq 
d’Or” in English, “Die Meistersinger”, 
“Die Walkiire”, “Tristan und Isolde”, 
“Don Giovanni’, “The Barber of 
Seville’, “La Bohéme”. 

Chicago Symphony, 216 South 
Michigan Avenue. Sponsorship, the 
Orchestral Association, Désiré De- 
fauw, conductor; Hans Lange, assist- 
ant conductor. Edward L. Ryerson, 
president. Other officers: Arthur G. 
Cable, Albert A. Sprague, Charles H. 
Swift, Chalkley J. Hambleton, Fran- 
cis M. Knight. George A. Kuyper, 
manager. Orchestra Hall, capacity 
2,582. One hundred and thirteen con- 
certs: Tuesday afternoons: Oct. 24, 
Nov. 14 and 28, Dec. 12 and 26. Jan. 
9 and 23, Feb. 13 and 27, March 13 
and 27, April 10; soloists, Mischa EI- 
man, Gregor Piatigorsky, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Rudolf Serkin, Robert 
Casadesus, Nathan Milstein, E. Power 
Biggs, Artur Rubinstein, Zino Fran- 
cescatti. 

Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon concerts: Oct. 12-13, 19-20, 26- 
27; Nov. 2-3, 9-10, 16-17, 23-24, 
30-Dec. 1; Dec. 7-8, 14-15, 21-22, 
28-29; Jan. 4-5, 11-12, 18-19, 25-26; 
Feb. 1-2, 8-9, 15-16, 22-23; March 1- 








attractions . . 








KIMBALL HALL 


Chicago’s Most Ideal Concert Hall 


Noted for many years for the wide variety of its high class musical 
. rich in its artistic beauty and appointments . . . 
complete in equipment and superior service available to its patrons. 
Seating capacity of Kimball Hall, 500. Reasonable rental rates. 


LUFKIN HALL 


A New Recital Hall Seating 185 


Write or telephone, Harrison 4010, for free new brochures. Both 
Kimball Hall and Lufkin Hall are located in the Kimball Building. 
ideal for concerts, recitals, lectures, plays and rehearsals. 


Both Halls Under Ownership and Management of the 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 














Abner J. Stitiwell, 
President and 
Treasurer of the 
Chicago Opera 
Company 


John D. Allen, 
Chairman of the 
Chicago Opera 
Company Board 
of Governors 


2, 8-9, 15-16, 22-23, 29-30; April 5-6); 
Yehudi Menu-}> 


12-13, 19-20. Soloists: 
hin, Alexander Uninsky, Mischa 
Elman, William Kapell, Gregor Pia- 
tigorsky, Jascha Heifetz, John 
Weicher and Dudley Powers, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Fritz Kreisler, Ru- 
dolf Serkin, Milton Preves, Robert 
Casadesus, Nathan Milstein, Helen 
Traubel, Oscar Levant, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Zino Francescatti. Special 
events: Theodore Thomas Memorial 
Program, Jan. 4-5; Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, April 19-20. 

Popular concerts: Group A; Oct. 
21, Nov. 4 and 25, Dec. 9, Jan. 6 
and 20, Feb. 10, March 31, April 14; 
Group B: Oct. 28, Nov. 11, Dec. 2 and 
30, Jan. 13, Feb. 3 and 24, March 
24, April 7 and 21; half of the five 
last concerts broadcast over NBC. 
Young People’s Concerts: two series 
of six performances each. Ten con- 
certs in Milwaukee. 

Ravinia Festival, Ravinia Park, 
Ill. Sponsorship, Ravinia Festival As- 
sociation. Mrs. Louis Eckstein, hon- 
orary chairman; Percy B. Eckhart, 
chairman. George A. Kuyper, execu- 
tive secretary. Tenth season begins 
late in June, continuing for six 
weeks; concerts by Chicago Sym- 
phony with guest conductors, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday evenings, and 
Sunday afternoons. 

Grant Park Open Air Concerts, 
Sponsored by Mayor Edward J. Kelly 
and Robert J. Dunham, head of the 
Park Board. Walter Larsen, mana- 
ger. Concerts nightly by orchestras 
and bands with vocal and instrumen- 
tal soloists. Season runs from end 
of June until Labor Day. At least 
20,000 seats are available and crowds 
have amounted to 250,000. 

Orchestra Hall Concert Series, 
Orchestra Hall. George A. Kuyper, 
manager. Westminster Choir, Feb. 
17; William Kapell, Feb. 18; Alex- 
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Cleva, 
Artistic 


Fausto 
General 
Director of the 
Chicago Opera 
Company 


Edward J. Kelly, 
Mayor of Chi- 
cago, a Member 
of the Opera 
Board of Gov- 


ernors 


Clarence H. 
Kirchway, Busi- 
ness Manager of 
the Chicago 
Opera Company 


ander Brailowsky, March 5; Adolf 
Busch Little Symphony, with Eugene 
Istomin as soloist, March 10; Josef 
Hofmann, March 18; Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, March 24; Vladimir Horo- 
witz, April 2. 

Allied Arts Corporation. Edgar L. 
Goldsmith and Warren E. Thompson, 
managers. Orchestra Hall concerts, 
including Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 4; 
Efrem Zimbalist, Feb. 25. “History 
and Enjoyment of Music” series, Or- 
chestra Hall. Two series of six con- 
certs each, including: Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Feb. 11; Metropolitan Artists 
Ensemble, March 11; Ezio  Pinza, 
March 25. Also: Marian Anderson, 
April 15. 

Harry Zelzer Series. In Orchestra 
Hall: Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor, Ania Dorfmann, 
soloist, March 4; Miliza Korjus, May 
¥ In Civic Opera House: Anne 
Brown, Feb. 18; Jaroff Don Cos- 
sacks, Feb. 25; Paul Draper and 
Larry Adler, March 18; Dorothy 
Maynor, April 8; Jose Iturbi, April 
22; Sigmund Romberg, April 2. 

Adult Education Council. Ralph 
McCallister, director. Six concerts: 
Alexander Uninsky, Feb. 6; Lotte 
Lehmann in Lieder programs, Feb. 
26, March 12 and 20; Wanda Lan- 
dowska, March 6; Rudolf Serkin, 
April 17. Also: winner of vocal audi- 
tions contest, April 13. 

Bertha Ott Series. Bertha Ott, 
manager. Kimball Hall, 306 South 


(Continued on page 283) 
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Jerzy Bojanowski, 
ner, President of 


Conductor of 


the Chicago the Chicago 
Woman's Sym- Woman's Sym- 
phony phony 


(Continued from page 282) 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, W. W. 
Kimball Company. Capacity 500. 
Concerts in February: Florence Kor- 
sak, 14; Dolores Spitzer, 18; Chris- 
tian Bergeson Flagg, 21; Walter 
Mills, 25; Sari Biro, 27. Future con- 
certs: Toni Tortoriello, March 4; 
Beverly Watts, March 16; Dorothy 
Cline, April 8; Sara Hammerschmidt, 
April 24; Edna Dobine, May 6; Ger- 
aldine La Sanke, May 15; Aveach 
Kogan, May 20. 


Howard B. Will Series. Kimball 
Hall. Russian Trio, Nov. 28 and 
March 13; Budapest String Quartet, 
Jan. 23 and Feb. 13; Piero Pierotic, 
Feb. 20; Camille Anderson, March 4; 
Ruth Wilkins, April 9; E. Payne, 
April 26. 


Other events in Kimball Hall: 
othy Kay, Feb. 11; M. Sherman, 
March 4; Ruth Green, April 29. 


University of Chicago, Depart- 
ment of Music. Leon Mandel As- 
sembly Hall, capacity 1,066. Cham- 
ber concerts, Cecil Smith, director. 
Soloists and ensembles: Nikolai and 
Joanna Graudan, Robert Lindemann, 
Oct. 20; Celius Dougherty and Vin- 
cenz Ruzicka, Nov. 17; Janet Fair- 
bank, Dorothy Lane, Rudolph Reuter, 
Philharmonic String Quartet, Hans 
Lange, Jan. 12; Albeneri Trio (Alex- 


Dor- 





Villa-Lobos Farewell _ 
Appearance in Chicago 
EITOR VILLA-LOBOS, noted 
Brazilian composer and conduc- 
tor, is making his final appearance of 
the season at the University of Chi- 
cago on Feb. 27. The university is 
dedicating the evening in his honor. 
Mr. Villa-Lobos conducted the Boston 
Symphony at Harvard University on 


Feb. 21 and at Symphony Hail in 
Boston on Feb. 23 and 24. 

After completion of his tour of 
guest appearances as conductor of 


leading orchestras of the country in 
performances of his own works, Mr. 
Villa-Lobos returns to New York for 
a few days. He then returns to 
Brazil. While in New York, he ap- 
peared as guest conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, the New York 
City Symphony and on two special 
broadcasts of the CBS “Invitation to 
Music”. Mr. Villa-Lobos will return 
next season. 















Western Man- 
ager of Civic 


Concerts Service 














Rich, 
Conductor of the 
Chicago Piano 
Symphony Or- 


Ralph McCal- Antoinette 
lister, Director of 
the Chicago 


Adult Education 


Council Series chestras 
ander Schneider, Benar Heifetz, 
Erich Itor Kahn), Jan. 30; Wanda 


Landowska, University Chamber Or- 


chestra under Hans Lange, March 
9; Artur Schnabel, April 2. 
Composers’ Concerts, Remi Gass- 
man, director. Five programs: Cham- 
ber Orchestra, with Samuel Barber 
Hans Lange, Rudolph Ganz and play- 
ers from Chicago Symphony; Chi- 


cago premieres of works by Stravin- 
sky, Barber, Francaix and Hinde- 
mith, Nov. 3; Schdnberg program, 
with Arnold Schénberg, Mack Har- 
rell, Edward Steuermann and Pro 
Arte String Quartet; world premiere 
of “Ode to Napoleon” in original ver- 
sion, Dec. 8; Opera program, Edith 
Mason, artistic director; music by 
Milhaud and Hindemith, Feb. 16; Pro 
Arte String Quartet, with Alexandre 
Tansman, March 23; Ballet program, 
Ruth Page, artistic director, April 20. 


Curtiss Hall Series, Fine Arts 
Building, 410 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5. [Illinois Properties, Inc., 
Herbert R. Ries, manager. Capacity 
350. February recitals: Evelyn White 
and Samuel Magad, 4; Howard 
Rooney, 21; Sally Crawford, 27. Lat- 
er concerts: Musicians Club of Wo- 
men, March 5 and April 2; Harriet 
Fingerhuth, April 8; Jeane Walker, 
May 7; Harriet Kay, June 3. 


Palm Sunday Concert. Orchestra 
Hall. One hundred Catholic Sisters 
from Chicago parishes, conducted by 
Rev. Father William J. Finn, formerly 
of Paulist Choristers. Program of 
medieval and early English music. 
Thirty members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony will participate. 


Woman’s Symphony. Jerzy Boja- 
nowski, conductor. Mrs, J. V. Spach- 
ner, president. Three concerts in 
Orchestra Hall planned. 


Apollo Musical Club. Edgar Nel- 
son, conductor; Robert Birch, associ- 
ate conductor. Annual “Messiah” 
performance, Dec. 26; Bach’s “St. 
John” Passion, April 9; soloists: Es- 
ther Hart, Ruth Slater, Charles Sears, 
Harry Swanson, John Macdonald. 

Chicago Concert and Opera Guild, 
Silva Insana, general director. Pre- 
sented “Romeo and Juliet” at Civic 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Offers accredited courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ, public 
school music and all other branches of music leading to: 


DEGREES—Bachelor of Music—Master of Music 


Unsurpassed faculty of 130 artist-instructors 
Summer Master School — May 13: to August 4 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
. Address: John R. Hattstaedt, Pres. 
American niemobioam of Music, 504 Kimball Hall, re Ul. 





poration 
WarrenE.Thomp- Edgar L. Gold- 
son, Co-Manager smith, Co-Man- tras, Antoinette Rich, 
of the Allied Arts ager of the Allied conductor. Third season opened Jan. 
Corporation Arts Corporation 30. Soloists Doris Briggs, 


Helen Clare, soprano; Ruth 
Opera House; “Traviata” and “Rigo- Tengwall, violinist; Adeline 
pe " nd 1g° cellist. Other concerts on March 19 


letto” at Eighth Street Theatre. 


Spring and Fall productions of opera and May 25. 


ylanned for Eighth Stree heatre. ; - ; : 
Opers festival to be given Pg oh 12 | pianos ; Youth Piano venenes 
ditorium Theatre is restored for pub- (126 girls and boys from 8 to 
lic use. sas : ee — 2 —_ are. 
yhony 2 women from ; 0 
American Opera Company, Anna ann = 
del Predo, director. William Fan- ~ ; ; ao 
tozzi and Joseph Banahan, conduc- Society of American Musicians. 
tors. Bernard Cantor, stage director, Contest for four vocal finalists 
Performances in Kimball Hall, April Feb. 7, winner appearing at Lieder 
8, 22 and 29: May 5 and 6. series in Orchestra Hall sponsored 
~ by the Adult Education Council. 


Civic Music Association 32nd An- 
nual Festival of Children, Marx FE. 
Oberndorfer, conductor. Concert on 
May 6 with chorus of more than 400 
children and members of Civic Or- 
chestra. 


Chicago Piano Symphony Orches- 


sical 


Woman’s 


D. L. Cornetet, 





Western 


Arthur Wisner, 
Man- 


ager of Columbia 
Concerts Cor- 


founder and 


harpist ; 
Irene 
Milch, 


Divided into three units: 
All-Girls (ages 18 to 30), 19 girls at 


Final contest for pianists on March 7, 
winner to give recital in 1946 in Mu- 
Arts Piano Series of Adult Edu- 
cation Council in Orchestra Hall. 
Benefit 


(Continued on page 284) 
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HENIOT LEVY 


the Adult Education Council from among 
eight states of the Middle West. 


country with pronounced success, 





Levy teaches exclusively at the 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


5it K 





the muusiecal world as pianist, composer and teacher. 
held a conspicuous place among the musicians of this country. 


Distinguished Pianist, Teacher and Composer 


Among the HENIOT LEVY outstanding pupils before the publie is 
BEATRICE EPPINELLE who was chosen Winner of the Contest 
conducted by the Society of American Musicians in cooperation with 


leading young artists of 


inmball Hall, 
Chicago 


Miss Eppinelie was the artist chosen for the third contest of the 
Musical Arts Piano Series in Orchestra Hall, Jan. 2, 5. 


Mr. Levy has concertized extensively throughout Europe and in this 
attaining a prominent position in 
He has tone 

r. 











Maestro SILVIO INSANA 


Noted Operatic Conductor—Coach—Teacher of Voice 
General Director, Chicago Concert and Opera Guild 
Maestro Insana Prod. During the 1944 Season 
Romeo & Juliet at Chicago Civic Theatre; 
Tales of Hoffmann — Traviata at 8th St. Theatre 
Maestro Insana Holds Special Opera Classes in 
Chic. Mus. College, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chi. 
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Father William J. 

Finn, Who Will 

Lead a Palm Sun- 
day Concert 
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Chorus, Lucy Atkinson, director 
International Insurance group. Series 
of Spring concerts. 

Chicago Artists Association, gives 
monthly member recitals in Curtiss 
Hall. 

Warren DeMotte, manages Chi- 
cago recitals by Ilse Maren, Owen 
Berger and Ida Hartman in _ the 
Spring. 

Swedish Choral Club. Harry T. 
Carlson, conductor. “Messiah” per- 
formances, Orchestra Hall, Dec. 17 
and 19. Spring concert. 

Marshall Field and Company 
Choral Society. Edgar Nelson, con- 
ductor. 

Paulist Choristers, Father 


Rev. 


O’Malley, conductor. Gala Spring 
concert, May 13. 

Sixteenth Annual Chicagoland 
Music Festival. Sponsored by Chi- 
cago Tribune Charities, Inc. Philip 
Maxwell, general director; Henry 
Weber, general musical director; Ed- 
gar Nelson, general choral director ; 
Capt. Howard Stube, chairman of in- 
strumental contests; Fred Miller, field 
supervisor; Mrs. Edmund J. Tyler, 
director of voice and choral contests ; 
Carl Craven and Frank Bennett, com- 
munity song leaders. Preliminary con- 
tests held throughout Middle West. 
Winners appear at festival the third 
Saturday evening in August. Over 
5,000 performers, instrumental and 
vocal, appear for an audience of more 
than 90,000. 

Choral and Instrumental Music 
Association. Free choral concerts in 
Jackson, Lincoln, Gompers, Columbus, 
Palmer and Madden Parks, during 
July and August. Participants : 
Aeolian Choral Association, Alice 
Stephens All Girl Singers, All Amer- 
ican Chorus, Arioso Women’s Chorus, 
Borden Male Chorus, Calumet Civic 
Chorus, Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway Choral Club, Chicago Chris- 
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CARA VERSON, Pianist, 


a recognized authority on modern 
offers three distinctive pro- 


‘Impressionism’ 
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Artistic perceptions and keen discernment of values, in Cara 
Verson’s interpretations, give her recitals a refreshing quality. 
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Ed Nelson, Silva Insana, Di- 
7 ad ig the rector of the Chi- 
Apollo Musical 49° Concert and 


Club Opera Guild 


tian High School Choir, Chicago Con- 
cert and Opera Guild, Marshall Field & 
Company Choral Association, Millard 
Presbyterian Chorus, Monumental Bap- 
tist Church Youth Glee Club, Pullman 
Choral Society, Quartermaster Chorus 
of the Army Service Forces, Ster- 
ling Male Chorus, United Lutheran 
Chorus. Fall and Winter concerts in 
Service Men’s Center Auditorium, 
Sunday afternoons. 





Rameau Cantata 
Sung in Chicago 
St. Louis Choir, Swedish Glee 
Club, Budapest Quartet and 
Argentinita Appear 


Cuicaco.—Janet Fairbank, soprano, 
gave what was believed to be the first 
American presentation of a solo can- 
tata, “The Faithful Shepherd”, by 
Jean-Phillipe Rameau, at the third 
of the chamber music concert series 
sponsored by the University of Chi- 
cago, in Mandel Hall on Jan. 12. Hans 
Lange conducted, Dorothy Lane play- 
ing the harpsichord part. 

The program was mainly devoted to 
French composers of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The modern portion of Miss Fair- 
bank’s_ selections contained Chaus- 
son’s “Chanson Perpetuelle” with the 
accompaniment played by the Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet and Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, and Ravel’s “Mada- 
gascar” Songs, with Mr. Reuter, Mr. 
Noack playing the flute part, and 
Dudley Powers, cellist. A Quintet in 
C Minor by Gabriel Fauré, played 
by Mr. Reuter and the Philharmonic 
Quartet, completed the program. 

Miss Fairbank was also heard in 
Breasted Hall of the Oriental Insti- 
tute, on Jan. 23, in a program of 
modern songs by Paul Hindemith, 
Virgil Thomson, Paul Bowles, John 
Edmonds, Edward Ballatine and 
others. Her accompanist was Irene 
Albrecht. 

The Halevy Choral Society, Hyman 
Reznick, director, gave its eleventh 
annual program of Jewish music in 
Kimball Hall on Jan. 14. Vocal so- 
los were given by Cantor Maurice 
Goldberg, Sheindel Reznick, Hadas- 
sah Linderman, Pvt. Wilbert Leibling 
and Ruth Kaplan. David Moll, vio- 
linist, was the featured soloist, play- 
ing works by modern Jewish com- 
posers. 

John Toms, a gifted young tenor, 
was heard in Kimball Hall Jan. 
in a program of operatic and ora- 
torio numbers and interesting songs, 
sung with artistic feeling and sincer- 
ity. 

Paul Glickman, violinist, gave a re- 
cital in the same hall on Jan. 21. His 
program included Mozart’s Sonata 
No. 7, in A, Bruch’s Concerto in G 
Minor, and shorter compositions. 

On the same afternoon, the St. 
Louis A Cappella Choir, William B. 
Heyne, conductor, gave a concert at 
the Eighth Street Theatre. The pro- 
gram included four movements of 
Bach’s motet, “Jesus, Priceless Treas- 
ure”, Herman Schein’s “Who with 


Grieving Soweth”, Schuetz’s “Cantate 
Domino”, two compositions by 
Tschesnokoy and works by F. Melius 
Christiansen, Randall Thompson and 
Gerhardt Schroth. 

The Chicago Swedish Glee Club 
and the Sveas Soner Male Chorus 
of Rockford, Ill., gave a concert in 
Orchestra Hall Jan. 21. Harry T. 
Carlson, conductor, directed both 
groups and also the combined chorus 
of 100 men. The soloist was the 
Swedish baritone, Sven-Olof Sand- 
berg. 

The Mid-West Opera Company 
presented “Il Trovatore” in the 
Eighth Street Theatre on Jan. 21. 
Leading roles were sung by Stefan 
Kozakevich, Adelina Trentadue, Mar- 
isha Data, George Tozzi and Jo- 
sef Cristes. William Fantozzi con- 
ducted. 

The Budapest String Quartet, as- 
sisted by Rudolph Ganz, appeared in 
the chamber music series presented 
by Howard Will in Kimball Hall on 
Jan. 23. The program included the 
first Chicago performance of a Quar- 
tet by Ernst Krenek, in five move- 
ments played without interruption. 
The program opened with Haydn’s 
“Lark” Quartet and closed with Mr. 
Ganz joining the group in Brahms’s 
Quintet in F Minor. 

The Lawrence College Choir, under 
the direction of Carl J. Waterman, 
gave its annual Chicago concert in 
Thorne Hall on Jan. 27. The pro- 
gram included compositions by Amer- 
icans—Randall Thompson and Sam- 
uel Barber, and standard numbers by 
Bach, Palestrina, Tchaikovsky and 
Mendelssohn, also selections from 
Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess”. 

Argentinita, Spanish dancer, and 
her sister, Pilar Lopez, with Jose 
Greco and Manola Vargas, together 
with Carlos Montoya, guitarist, and 
Pablo Miquel at the piano gave a 
program in Orchestra Hall on Jan. 
28. Included were two dances from 
Pittaluga’s “La Romeria de los Cor- 
nudos”, Turina’s “Sacro Monte” and 
a suite by Chuca and Breton called 
“In Old Madrid”. 

CHARLES QUINT 





“Trovatore” Sung 
By Company in Miami 


Miami, Fra.—The recent produc- 
tion of “Il Trovatore” by the Opera 
Guild of Miami in the Senior High 
School Auditorium resulted in a new 
success being recorded by this admir- 
able ensemble, of which Arturo di 
Filippi is the director. Dr. Modeste 
Alloo conducted, having Sgt. Vincent 
Slater as his assistant. 

Three of the principals, Gertrude 
Ribla, Eleanor Knapp and Frank 
Richards (the Leonora, Azucena and 
Count di Luna) were guests. Other- 
wise the cast, with Arturo di Filippi 
as Manrico, was made up of resident 
singers, 


Chicago Opera Guarantors 
Receive $32,000 
Cuicaco.—Checks for $32,000 have 


been sent to guarantors of the Chi- 
cago Opera Companv, to repay them 


in full for their support. Officials of 
the company stated that the 1944 sea- 
son was a financial success, and that 
the next season, to open in October, 
will last for six weeks instead of five, 
as was the case last year. 





American String Quartet 
Visits Numerous Cities 


Appearances in New York, as well 
as concerts in New Jersey, Maryland 
and Connecticut, are on the schedule 
of the American String Quartet, 
whose members are José Figueroa, 
Julius Hegyi, Benjamin Levin and 
Russell Kingman. Earlier in the 
season the ensemble was heard in nu- 
merous cities, including Boston and 
Philadelphia. 
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Dr. Serge Kous- 

sevitzky, Conduc- 

tor of the Boston 
Symphony 





By Grack May STUTSMAN 
BOSTON 
S usual, the Boston Symphony 
A goes on tour this season, in 
addition to carrying out the 
regular schedule of concerts at home. 
The orchestra will return to Tangle- 
wood for the Berkshire concerts in 
August, though the complete festival 
has been suspended for the duration. 
Another suspension is that of the pub- 
lic concerts normally given by the 
New England Conservatory, of which 
Quincy Porter is the director. The 
present season is the 130th of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, which in De- 
cember gave its 178th performance of 
“Messiah”. Newly reorganized, the 
Civic Symphony represents a union of 
its own players with musicians from 
the Women’s Symphony Society and 
the Boston String Orchestra. 

Boston Symphony, Symphony 
Hall. Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor ; Richard Burgin, associate con- 
ductor. George E. Judd, manager. 
Symphony Hall, capacity 2,631. Sub- 
scription series in Boston, twenty-four 
pairs of concerts on Friday afternoons 
and Saturday evenings; supplemen- 
tary series, six on Sunday afternoons 


and six on Monday evenings. Guest 
conductors: Leonard Bernstein, Dr. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, George Szell. 
Arthur Fiedler, Richard Burgin. Solo- 


ists include Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Zino Francescatti, William Primrose, 


Jesus Maria Sanroma. Special fea- 
tures, appearances of the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral So- 


ciety. 

Youth Concerts, sponsorship Bos- 
ton Symphony and citizens committee. 
Eighty members of Boston Symphony 
conducted by Wheeler Beckett. Sym- 
phony Hall. Six afternoon concerts: 


Oct. 25, Nov. 22, Dec. 20, Feb. 28, 
March 21, April 25. 

“Pops” Orchestra, sponsorship 
Boston Symphony. Arthur Fiedler, 


conductor ; George E. Judd, manager. 
Symphony Hall. Eighty to ninety 
players of Boston Symphony. Con- 
certs every week night and occasion- 
ally Sunday from close of Symphony 
season into July. Special features, 
smoking and refreshments on floor of 
hall. 

Esplanade Concerts, 
Boston Symphony. Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor; George E. Judd, manager. 
Hatch Memorial Shell, Charles River 
Basin. Eighty to ninety members of 
Boston Symphony. Nightly open-air 
concerts during July and August. 
Special features, occasional guest con- 


sponsorship 


ductors and appearances of choral 
groups. 

__ Berkshire Symphonic Festival, 
Tanglewood, Lennox, Mass. Boston 


Symphony, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Three week-end series of 
concerts in August. 


Handel and Haydn Society, 312 


Dr. Thompson 
Stone, Conductor 
of the Boston 
Handel and 
Haydn Society 
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Pierce Building, Copley Square. Dr. 
Thompson Stone, conductor; Dr. 
Courtney Guild, president; Elizabeth 
I. Burt, manager. Symphony Hall, 
capacity 2,631. Four or five choral 
concerts . Soloists include Ruth Diehl, 
Mabel Pearson, Wesley Copplestone, 
Edwin Steffe. Special feature, two 
December performances of “Messiah”. 

Civic Symphony, 16 Common- 
wealth Avenue. Paul Cherkassky, 
conductor; Jules Wolffers, associate 


Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher, 
President of the 
Boston Civic Sym- 
phony 





conductor ; Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 
president; Mrs. Miriam B. Marshall, 
secretary. Three concerts: Nov. 30, 
Feb, 8, April 5. Soloists include Emil 
Kornsand. 


Paul Cherkassky, 

Conductor of the 

Boston Civic 
Symphony 


Aaron Richmond Celebrity Series. 
208 Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
sponsorship, Aaron Richmond. Con- 
certs in Jordan Hall and Symphony 
Hall. Artists include: Don Cossacks, 
Fritz Kreisler, Ruth Draper, Busch- 
Serkin, Marian Anderson, Argentinita 
and Company, Angna Enters, Richard 
Crooks, Joseph Szigeti, Budapest 
String Quartet, Jan Smeterlin, Gladys 
Swarthout, Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Martha Graham and Company, Lotte 
Lehmann, Yehudi Menuhin, Ezio 
Pinza, Trapp Family Singers, Platoff 
Don Cossacks, Artur Rubinstein, 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, Rudolf Serkin, 
3oris Goldovsky, Alexander Borov- 
sky, Jeanette MacDonald, Rudolf Fir- 
kusky, Carroll Glenn, William Kapell. 

Anita Davis-Chase Series, 420 
Roylston Street. Spring season New 
York Metropolitan Opera. Concerts 


Mrs. Anita Davis- 
Chase, Manager 
of Opera and 
Concerts in 
Boston 





in Jordan Hall and Symphony Hall. 
Artists include: Vladimir Horowitz, 
Dec. 3; Ellabelle Davis, Jan. 28. 
Boston Morning Musicales, 101 
Chestnut Street, Mrs. John W. Myers, 
president. Hotel Statler ballroom, 
capacity 1,000. Six concerts in aid of 
Boston School for Occupational Ther- 
apy. Soloists: James Melton, Helen 
Traubel, Yehudi Menuhin, Ezio Pinza, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Licia Alba- 


nese, 


Boston 





Aaron Richmond, 
Sponsor of the 
Celebrity Con- 
cert Series in 
Boston 


Boston Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments, 6 Griggs Terrace, Brookline, 
Mass. Putnam Aldrich and Alfred 
Zighera, artistic directors ; other mem- 
bers : Albert Bernard, Gaston Du- 
tresne, Paul Federovsky. Women’s 
City Club Auditorium, capacity 250. 
rhree concerts of music composed 
prior to 1800. 

Boston Society of Early Music, 7 
Exeter Street. Henry L. Mason, Jr., 
president; David C. Crockett, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Sponsors three con- 
certs by Boston Society of Ancient 
Instruments. 

Stradivarius String Quartet, Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, Raphael Hillyer, Eugene 
Lehner, Iwan d’Archambeau. Spon- 
sorship B. U. College of Music, Blag- 
den Street. Kenneth G. Kelley, chair- 


man. Jacob Sleeper Hall, capacity 
300. Five concerts: Nov. 30, Dec. 14, 
Jan. 25, March 1, April 5. 

Musical Guild of Boston. Mrs. 
Arthur Cone, president, 26 Hollis 
Street, Milton. College Club Audi- 
torium, capacity 200. Monthly con- 
certs giving preference to young 


American artists. 

Boston String Quartet, 290 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Harrison Keller, Al- 
fred Krips, Georges Fourel, Alfred 
Zighera. Concert series in Boston 
suspended for the acuration, but con- 
certs are given in other centers. 

Boston Conservatory String Quar- 
tet, 26 The Fenway. Gaston Elcus, 
Norman Lauga, Jean Lefranc, Jaco- 
bus Langendoen. Sponsorship, Boston 
Conservatory; Albert Alphin, direc- 
tor. Conservatory Concert Room, ca- 
pacity 150. Three concerts: Noy. 26, 
Jan. 21, March 25. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Huntington Avenue. William Ger- 
maine Dooley, educational director ; 
Elizabeth Randall, concert director. 
Tapestry Room, capacity 500. Victory 
Concerts for members of armed forces 
in co-operation with Victory Condit 
Committee and U. S. O. Programs 
twice a month, artists donating their 


services. Artists include: Roland 
Hayes, Reginald Boardman, Mildred 
Taylor Shaw, Helen Zoe Duncan, 


Edith Stearns, Camille Girouard, Alice 
Girouard, Lucille Monaghan, Robert 
Hall Collins, Herbert Sisson, Verona 


Durick, Paul Federovsky, Boston 
String Quartet. 
Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square. Charles O. Belden, director. 
The Boston So- 


ciety of Ancient 
Instruments, Put- 
nam Aldrich, Al- 
fred Zighera, Ar- 
tistic Directors 





Arthur Fiedler, 

Conductor of the 

Boston "Pops" 
Concerts 


Wheeler Beckett, 
Conductor of the 
Boston Concerts 
for Youth 
Lecture Hall, capacity 200. Free mu- 
sical programs. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
The Fenway. Morris Carter, curator. 
Concert Room, capacity 350. Free 
afternoon concerts on Sunday, Tues- 
day, Thursday und Saturday from 
September to August. 

New Engiand Conservatory, 29 
Huntington Avenue. Quincy Porter, 
director; Malcolm Holmes, assistant 
director. Curriculum: usual subjects ; 
also School of Opera, headed by Boris 
Goldovsky, and School of Popular 
Music, headed by Ruby Newman. 





Demeter Zacha- Quincy Porter, 

ref, Concert Director of the 

Manager in New England 
Boston Conservatory 


Longy School of Music, | Follen 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. Affiliated 
with Harvard University and Radcliffe 
College. Melville Smith, director. 
Free “open house” concerts by faculty. 

A. H. Handley, 16 Arlington 
Street, supplies artists to schools and 
colleges, with special interest in young 
Americans. 

Helen M. Canterbury, 238 Hemen- 
way Street, has recently entered the 
local managerial field. Interested in 
young American artists. Soloists in- 
clude Evelyn Duncanson, Dec. 11. 

Demeter Zachareff, 25 Huntington 


Avenue, furnishes artists to colleges 
and schools. Artists include Roland 
Hayes, March 23 and the Negro 
Chorus in “Wings Over Jordan”, 
Oct. 22. ° 

Spencer Allen presented Alec 
Templeton in Symphony Hall on 
Nov. 18. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 
PERSONAGES 





Philadelphia 


OFFICIALS 
OF ROBIN 


HOOD DELL 
SUMMER 


CONCERTS 


Mrs. Walter 
Knerr, President 
of the Philadel- 
phia La Scala 
Opera Company 


Francesco Pelosi, 

Artistic Director 
of LaScala Opera 
in Philadelphia 


Eugene Ormandy, 
Musical Director 
and Conductor 
of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra 


David Hocker, 
General Man- 
ager of the Rob- 
Hood Dell 


Henry E. Gerst- 
ley, President of 
Robin Hood Dell 


Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos Artistic Di- 
rector and Con- 


DIRECTING THE PHILADELPHIA 
LA SCALA OPERA 


Saul Caston, As- 
sociate Conduc- 
tor of the Phila- 


delphia Orches- 


tra 


Harl McDonald, 
Manager of the 
Philadelphia Or- 


chestra 


By WiuraM E., SMITH 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ITH the Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, the Scala Opera Company, 
the Forum and All Star Concert 
series functioning as satisfactorily as 
in the past, and with choral bodies 
and chamber groups busily engaged in 
giving us fine music, the season pro- 
ceeds along well established lines. 

In schools of music and other 
educational institutions students are 
being prepared to carry on in years 
to come, while the activities fostered 
by clubs cover a wide range of enter- 
prise. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Girard 
Trust Building, Penn Square, South. 
Sponsorship, Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association. Eugene Ormandy, musi- 
cal director and conductor; Saul 
Caston, associate conductor. Guest- 
conductors: Pierre Monteux; Thor 
Johnson, United States Army. Or- 
ville H. Bullitt, president; Thomas S. 
Gates, chairman. Harl McDonald, 
manager. Academy of Music, capa- 
city, 3000 plus. Regular series, 
twenty-eight Friday afternoon-Satur- 
day evening pairs of concerts; ten 
Monday evening concerts; five con- 
certs for youth; five children’s con- 
certs. Weekly Saturday afternoon 
broadcasts over CBS. Soloists: Erica 
Morini, Jascha Heifetz, Patricia Tra- 
vers, Nathan Milstein, Isaac Stern, 
Alexander Hilsberg, William Kapell, 
Claudio Arrau, Eugene List, Artur 
Rubinstein, Hilde Somer, Rudolf Ser- 
kin, Rudolf Firkusny, Samuel Mayes, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Edna Phillips. 
Youth and children’s programs feature 
young soloists. 

Special features: Prokofieff’s “Alex- 
ander Nevsky” music, March 23-24; 
concerts for Russian War Relief, 
Community Chest Drive, and for 
members of armed services. Out-of- 
town engagements: series in New 
York, Baltimore and Washington; 
mid-Western and Southern tours. Oc- 
tober appearance, Worcester Festival. 
Ann Arbor Festival. Spring tour 
April 28 to May 12, including con- 
certs in Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal. 

Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, Morris Building, 1421 Chest- 
nut Street. Mrs. Walter Knerr, presi- 
dent; Francesco Pelosi, general man- 
ager and artistic director. Conductors: 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, Alberto Bac- 
colini, Gabriele Simeoni, Herbert Fiss. 
Stage director: Benjamin Altieri. 
Director of ballet: William Sena. 
Academy of Music. Twelve subscrip- 
tion performances : Oct. 25, “Carmen” ; 
Nov. 15, “Barber of Seville” ; Nov. 30, 
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* Horowitz, 


Concerts _ in 


“la Boheme”; Dec. 14, “Rigoletto” ; 
Jan. 9, “Aida”; Jan. 24, “Faust”; 
Feb. 7, “Lucia di Lammermoor”; Feb. 
22, “La Forza del Destino”; March 
6, “La Traviata”; March 22, “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and Pagliacci”; April 
13, “Tosca”; April 25, “La Favorita”. 
Casts include guests from Metropoli- 
tan Opera and other noted artists. 
Special features: “Faust”, with entire 
Act IV ballet; “La Favorita’, first 
local production in about forty years. 
Performances in Baltimore. Tour: 
Pittsburgh, seven performances; Buf- 
falo, seven; Detroit, eight. Appear- 
ances in other cities. 

Metropolitan Opera Association, 
Philadelphia. Series. Sponsorship, 
Metropolitan Opera Committee for 
Philadelphia. Herbert J. Tily, presi- 
dent; other officers: Mrs. Randall 
Morgan, Mrs. Alexander Biddle. 
Academy of Music. Ten perform- 
ances: Nov. 28, “Tristan and Isolde” ; 
Dec. 5, “Faust”; Dec. 19, “La Tra- 
viata”; Jan. 2 “Lohengrin”; Jan. 16, 
“La Boheme”; Jan. 30, “Die Meister- 
singer”. Other dates (operas not an- 
nounced) ; Feb. 27, March 13, 20 and 
27. Anticipated post-series “Parsifal”. 

Philadelphia Opera Company, 8()6 
Bankers Securities Building, Walnut 
and Juniper Streets. Henry E. Gerst- 
ley, president. David Hocker, general 
manager. Activities suspended for 
1944-45 season. 

Philadelphia Forum, Lincoln-Lib- 
erty Building, Broad and Chestnut 
Streets. Sponsorship, Philadelphia 
Forum. Royand S. Morris, honorary 


William K. Huff, 
Executive Direc- 
tor of the Phila- 
delphia Forum 


president; Charles E. Beury, presi- 
dent; Curtis Bok, chairman; William 
K. Huff, executive director and man- 
ager. Academy of Music. Musical 
and choreographic events: Columbia 
Opera Company, “Carmen”, Oct. 10; 
Charles Opera Company, “La Tra- 
viata”, Nov. 6; First Piano Quartet, 
Nov. 17; Mia Slavenska and Dan- 
cers, Nov. 27; Marjorie Lawrence, 
Dec. 8; Martial Singher, Jan. 15; 
Robert Casadesus, Jan. 29; Ballet 
Russe, Feb. 13; Zino Francescatti, 
Feb. 28; Boston Symphony, March 15. 

Philadelphia All Star Concert 
Series, 123) Locust Street. Emma 
Feldman, manager. Academy of 
Music. Six events: Ballet Theatre, 
Nov. 9; Patrice Munsel, Dec. 7; 
Fritz Kreisler, Dec. 21; Vladimir 
Jan. 4; Luboshutz and 


ductor of the 
Summer Season Robin Hood Dell 
! Season 


Nemenoff, Feb. 15; Ezio Pinza and 
Bidu Sayao, March 8. 

In addition to All Star Concert 
Series, Miss Feldman presented the 
Ballet Theatre, Nov. 7, 8 and 10: 
Original Don Cossacks, Dec. 18; Paul 
Draper and Larry Adler, Jan. 11. 


Emma__ Feldman, 


Concert Manager 


in Philadelphia 


Other events: New York City Center 
Opera Company, “The Gypsy Baron”, 
Feb. 19 and 20; Marian Anderson, 
April 5; William Kapell, April 19; 
Argentinita, April 28. Two programs, 
Budapest String Quartet, Nov. 29 
and 30, Academy of Music Foyer, 
capacity 400 plus. 

Robin Hood Dell Symphony, 806 
Bankers Securities Building, Walnut 
and Juniper Streets. Auspices: Robin 
Hood Dell Concerts, Inc. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, artistic director and 
conductor. Henry E. Gerstley, presi- 
dent. David Hocker, general manager. 
Robin Hood Dell, Fairmount Park, 
outdoor auditorium; capacity, 8000 to 
15,000. Twenty-eight concerts, four a 
week from June 18 to Aug. 3. Soloists 
to be announced. Special features: 
Verdi’s “Requiem” with Philadelphia 
Bach Festival Chorus; “Pop” con- 
certs. Mr. Mitropoulos to conduct 
twenty-two of twenty-eight programs. 
Other concerts to be named later. 

Philadelphia Bach Festival Chorus, 
1617 Spruce Street. Sponsorship, Phil- 
delphia Bach Festival Society. Dr. 
James Allan Dash, musical director 
and conductor. Dr. Herbert J. Tilly, 
president. Seventh annual Philadelphia 


LEADERS 
OF CHORAL 
GROUPS IN 

QUAKER CITY 


Dr. James Allan 
Dash, Musical Di- 
rector of the 
Philadelphia Bach 
Festival Chorus 


Bach Festival. Academy of Music. 
Three programs, May 25 and 26, in- 
cluding “Saint Matthew Passion” in en- 
tirety. Soloists: Rose Dirman, Lillian 
Knowles, William Hain, Mack Har- 
rell, Robert Grooters, Harry Martyn, 
Yella Pessl, Alexander Hilsberg, 
Marcel Tabuteau, William Kincaid. 
Other participants: Philadelphia Or- 
chestra members, Women’s Chorus of 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Choral Society of Philadelphia, 
Presser Building, 1714 Chestnut 
Street. Dr. Henry Gordon Thunder, 
conductor; Dr. Leonard D. Frescoln, 
president. Three concerts. Remaining 
event: Bach Mass in B Minor, May 
3, Saint James’s P. E. Church, ca- 
pacity 900. 

Philadelphia 
Male Chorus, Presser 
Henry Gordon Thunder, conductor ; 
John Blackburn, president. Academy 
of Music. Remaining concerts: Jan. 
31, May 12. 


Mendelssohn Club (Chorus) of 
Philadelphia, c/o Harold W. Gilbert, 
St. Peter’s Choir School, Third and 
Pine Streets. Harold W. Gilbert, 
conductor; Ian C. Somerville, presi- 
dent. Three concerts. Spring Festi- 
val, April 28, to feature Pierné’s 
“The Children’s Crusade” in its en- 
tirety, Saint James’s P. E. Church. 

Other choral groups: Junger Maen- 
nerchor, Leopold Syre, conductor ; 
Paderewski Choral Society, Walter 
Grigaitis, conductor; Orpheus Club, 
Clifford Dinsmore, conductor; Dela- 
ware County Choral Society, Clyde R. 
Dengler, conductor ; Harmonie Chorus, 
Leopold Syre, conductor. 


Philadelphia Brahms Cycle, 1617 
Spruce Street. Auspices: Philadelphia 
Musical Academy, Jani Szanto, presi- 
dent-director. Ethical Society Audi- 
torium, capacity 350. Series of seven 
recitals: Nov. 22, Dec. 13, Jan. 17, 
Feb. 14, March 14, April 4 and 18. 
Artists include: Jani Szanto, Carlton 
Cooley, Erwin Groer, Maurice Eisen- 
berg, Thomas Elmer, Joseph Schwarz, 
Walter Cochrane. Chamber music 
and piano compositions of Brahms. 


(Continued on page 287) 


Fortnightly Club 
Building. 


Harold W. Gil- 
bert, Conductor 
of the Mendels- 
sohn Club in Phil- 
adelphia 


Henry Gordon 
Thunder Founder 
and Conductor 
of the Philadel- 
phia Choral So- 
ciety 


MUSICAL AMERICA 












Mrs. Elma Carey Mrs. Thomas 

Johnson, Presi- Hunter Johnson, 

dent of the Phil- President of the 

adelphia Music Matinee Musical 
Club Club 


(Continued from paye 286) 
Matinee Musical Club, Beilevue- 
stratford Hotel, Broad and Walnut 
Streets. Mrs. Thomas Hunter John- 
ston, president. Bellevue-Stratford ball- 
room, capacity, one thousand. From 
November to April, fortnightly Tues- 


day afternoon concerts; guest solo- 
ists, club artists and organizations 
include: Chorus, Harry A. Sykes, 


director; Orchestra, Ben Stad, direc- 
tor; Piano Ensemble, Agnes Clune 
Quinlan, director; Vocal Ensemble, 
W. Lawrence Curry, director. Among 
guest-artists are: Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Feb. 6; Walter Pfannenstein, Harry 
Martyn, Jeno Donath, Feb. 20; Ar- 
thur Hice and David Garvey, March 
20; Julius Schulman, April 17. 


Philadelphia Music Club, Presser 
Building, 1714 Chestnut Street. Mrs. 
Elma Carey Johnson, president. Ball- 
room of Hotel Barclay, capacity 400. 
From October to April, monthly con- 
certs; guest-artists, club members 
and groups including Chorus, H. 
Alexander Matthews, conductor. 


The American Society of the 
Ancient Instruments, 4331 Chestnut 
Street. Ben Stad, founder and musical 
director, viole d’amour player. Mrs. 
Irenee duPont, president. University 
of Pennsylvania Museum Auditorium, 
capacity, 750. Seventeenth annual 
festival, Feb 8 and 9; instrumental 
and vocal music by Scarlatti, Bach, 
Handel, Buxtehude, Monteverdi, Fres- 
cobaldi, Torelli, and many other com- 
posers of eighteenth and preceding 
centuries. Soloists and ensembles: 
Yves Tinayre, Verna Kerr, Eugene 
Conley, Jane Foltz, Suzanne Bloch, 
English Duo Singers; Nona Schur- 
man and William Bales, members of 
the Society; All Philadelwhia High 
School Chorus. Special features: Phil- 
adelphia premieres of Monteverdi’s 
chamber-opera “Combattimento di 
lancredi e Clorinda”, and a “Salve 
Regina” by Porpora for tenor and 
chamber orchestra. 


The Society consists of pardessus 
de viole; viole de gambe; viole 
d’amour; basse de viole and clavecin. 
























The American Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments, Ben Stad, Founder and Director 


Besides Ben Stad members are Jo 
Brodo, Benjamin Gusikoff, Julea Stad, 
Flora Stad, Paul Olefsky. Concerts 
in Wilmington, Richmond and other 


centers. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Pension 
Foundation Series, Girard Trust 
Building, South Penn Square. Aus- 


pices: Philadelphia Orchestra Pension 


Foundation. Arthur Littleton presi- 
dent. Academy of Music. Three 
events: Philadelphia Orchestra, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor, Yehudi 
Menuhin, soloist, Dec. 22; Sonata 
recital, Claudio Arrau and Joseph 


Szigeti, Feb. 17; Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Arturo Toscanini, conductor, 
Brahms program, April 17. Proceeds 
of concerts go to Pension Foundation 
Fund. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance Music 
Series, 251 South Eighteenth Street. 
Auspices, the Philadelphia Art Alli- 
ance Music Committee. John Freder- 
ick Lewis, Jr., president; Katherine 
Wolff, chairman music committee. 
Ten concerts and lecture-recitals. Re- 
maining events: Igor Stravinsky, Feb. 
21. Barclay Ballroom, capacity 400; 
Fauré program. Artists to include 
Jani Szanto, Joseph Schwarz and 
Morton Howard. March 6, Art Al- 
liance concert room, capacity 250; 
lecture - demonstration, “Frequency 
Modulation and Electronics in the 
Service of Music”, April 24, Franklin 
Institute Auditorium, capacity 350. 


Philadelphia Pianists Association, 
5025 York Road. Paul Garabedian, 
founder and head of executive com- 
mittee. Ethical Society Auditorium, 
capacity 350. Three programs: “Great 
Piano Music”, Feb. 12, March 12 and 
April 9. Music from eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present. Artists: Teresa 
Perazzoli, Mildred Whitehill-Richter, 
George Walker, Eileen Flissler, Edith 
Gross, Robert Parris, Bessie Freed, 
Anna Burstein-Bieler, Barbara Elliott, 
Jacob Lateiner, Myra Reed, Annette 
Elkanova. 


Philadelphia Music Teachers As- 





Luigi Carnevale, Arthur Cohn, 
Conductor of the Music Director 
Pennsylvania Phil- of the Symphony 
harmonic Orches- Club 
tra 
sociation, 1531 Pine Street. Lewis 
James Howell, president. Presser 


Hall, capacity 400. Monthly assem- 
blies from October to May, with guest 
artists and lecturers. Scheduled for 
remainder of season are: Charles 
Haubiel, Marion Bauer, Angela Dil- 
ler, Leon Carson. 


Pennsylvania Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Presser Building. Auspices, 
Pennsylvania Philharmonic Orchestra 
Society. Luigi Carnevale, founder and 
conductor. Mrs. Joseph M. Gazzam, 
Jr., president; Dr. Herbert J. Tily, 


sponsor. Town Hall, capacity 2,000. 
Three concerts: Jan. 29, April 23 and 
May. Soloists: Josephine Basil, 


Rosemary Ciccone. Others to be an- 


nounced. 


Philadelphia Chapter, National 
Association for American Composers 
and Conductors, 615 North Broad 
Street. Mrs. Edward Troth, general 
chairman; N. Lindsay Norden, chair- 
man program committee. Philadelphia 
Art Alliance Concert Room, capacity 
250. Five concerts: Nov. 20, Jan. 
19, Feb. 19, March 19, April 16. Pro- 
grams: Works by American compos- 
ers; special representation for natives 
of Pennsylvania. 

Twentieth Century Music Group, 
251 South Eighteenth Street. Renee 
Longy Miquelle, founder and chair- 
man. Philadelphia Art Alliance Con- 
cert Room. Four concerts: Nov. 27, 
Jan. 5, Feb. 9 and a date to be an- 
nounced. Programs: chamber music, 


sok S. 


Tri-County Concerts Association, 
care Mrs. Craig Atmore, Wayne, Pa. 
Mrs. Edward H. Ten Broeck, presi- 
dent. Six concerts, Radnor High 
School Auditorium, Wayne, suburban 
Philadelphia: Oct. 6, Marisa Regules ; 
Oct. 27, Julius Schulman; Nov. 17, 
Philadelphia Flute-Harp-Viola Trio. 
Spring concerts, April and May: Ro- 
land Hayes; Budapest String Quar- 


Lewis James 
Howell, President 
of the Philadel- 
phia Music 
Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Mrs. Efrem Zim- 
balist (Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis 
Bok), President 
of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music 


Efrem Zimbalist, 


Director of the 
Curtis Institute 
of Music 
tet; Youth Concert, participants 
selected by auditions. 
Curtis Institute of Music, 18th 


and Locust Streets. Mrs. Efrem Zim- 
balist (Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok), 


president. Efrem Zimbalist, director. 
Faculty recital: Efrem  Zimbalist, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, William Prim- 


rose, Alexander McCurdy, Carlos Sal- 
zedo, Elisabeth Schumann, Lea Lubo- 
shutz, Veda Reynolds, Rudolf Serkin, 
Miecio Horszowski. Twenty-six Sun- 
day broadcasts: KYW, mid-October 
to mid-April, Curtis Orchestra, en- 
sembles and soloists under direction of 


Marcel Tabuteau. Students recitals 
and concerts. 

Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
1617 Spruce Street. Dr. Jani Szanto, 
president-director. Brahms Cycle, 


seven concerts, Ethical Society Audi- 
torium ; guest artists; faculty recitals; 
students’ concerts. Lectures: Dr. A. 
Pepinsky, Dr. Rupen Eksergian, Dr. 
’, F. G. Swann, “Acoustics and 
Esthetics in Relation to Music”. 


Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, 216 South Twentieth Street. 
Marie Ezerman-Drake, director. Da- 
vid W. Meazuroll, president. Three 
concerts, Barclay Ballroom, faculty 
artists, Feb. 7; Feb. 19, Dorothy Over- 
holt; April date to be announced. 
Also: Lecture-recitals, “Relations of 


(Continued on page 303) 





CADEMY or VOCA 


. . « the only non-profit organization devoting its resources 
exclusively to the development of the talented American singer. 


COMPLETE TRAINING: Voice, Stage, Languages, Repertoire, Solfege 








February 10, 1945 





Distinguished Faculty including 
SIDNEY DIETCH, CLYTIE HINE MUNDY 
HERBERT GRAF, ROSE LANDVER 


Students accepted on Scholarship Basis only 


1920 SPRUCE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 





ARTS 


Ww 


Auditions 
in 
Philadelphia 
and New York 


This Spring 
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Pittsburgh 


By J. Frep LissFe_t 
PITTSBURGH 
ITTSBURGH’S music lovers en- 
joy a wide variety of concerts 
and programs. Prominent in the 
city’s artistic life are the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Association, the May Beegle Concert 
Series, the New Friends of Music and 
many other groups and managements. 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Farmers 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penn 
Auspices of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Society. Fritz Reiner, conductor ; 





Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff, Assistant 
Conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony 


Edward Specter, 

Manager of the 

Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony 


Viadimir Bakaleinikoff, assistant con- 
ductor. Thurston Wright, president of 
the Symphony Society. Edward Spec- 
ter, manager. Syria Mosque, seating 
capacity 3900. Regular subscription 
series of 16 Friday evenings and 16 
Sunday afternoons. Children’s concert 
in High School Auditoriums through- 
out the city. Extra concerts. Soloists: 
Korjus, Bampton, Milstein, Heifetz, 
Horowitz, Beveridge Webster, Menu- 
hin, Casadesus, Samuel Thaviu, Leo- 
pold Teraspolsky, Bakaleinikoff. 

May Beegle Concert Series, Union 
Trust Building. Thomas P. Beegle, 
manager. Syria Mosque, seating ca- 
pacity, 3900. Privately sponsored 
series offering seven events, and ex- 
tras: Kreisler, Artur Rubinstein, 
Pinza, Sayao, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Monte Carlo Ballet, Ballet Theater, 
“La Traviata”, “Gypsy Baron”, Don 
Cossacks. 

Pittsburgh Orchestra Association, 
Union Trust Building. Manager, 
Thomas P. Beegle. Syria Mosque, 
seating 3900. Four concerts by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, one Saturday 


Fritz Reiner, Con- 

ductor of the 

Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony 


night, three Sunday matinees. Mrs. 
Wm. Thaw, Jr., president. 

New Friends of Music: c/o Mrs. 
Bernard Lewis, Fox Chapel, Aspin- 
wall, Pa. Major Bernard Lewis, man- 
ager. Stephen Foster Memorial Hall, 
seating capacity, 800. Three Wednes- 
day evenings ; Nov. 29, Eunice Norton; 
Jan. 10 and Feb. 21, Budapest String 
Quartet. 

Young Men’s and Women’s He- 
brew Association Musical Society, 
Bellefield Ave., Oakland Station, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Harold Seder, presi- 
dent. Privately sponsored. “Y” Mor- 
ris Kaufman Auditorium, seating ca- 
pacity 1000. Five concerts; Oct. 24, 
Felix Salmond and Abram Chasins ; 
Nov. 28, William Primrose; Jan. 11, 
Alexander Uninsky; Feb. 20, Carroll 
Glenn; March 6, Donald Dickson. 

Pittsburgh Concert Society, 300 
Amber Street. Mrs. David V. Mur- 
dock, president. Mrs. Edw. D. Benter, 
Jr., manager. Carnegie Music Hall, 
seating capacity 1900. Five concerts: 
Nov. 14, Edward Gugala; Dec. 12, 
Ada M. Kommel; Jan. 9, Dolores 
Klarchik, Marion Berger, Thelma 
Mitchell, and Julia Horwath; Feb. 
27, Marion Cohen; March 20, Sam- 
uel Means Jr. 

Mendelssohn Choir, Carnegie 
Music Hall, Oakland Station. Dr. Er- 
nest Lunt, conductor; Frederick E. 
Lunt, assistant conductor. Carnegie 
Music Hall, seating capacity 1900. 
Three concerts: Nov. 29, “Elijah”; 
Dec. 19, “Messiah”; April 3, Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater”. Extra-chorus solo- 
ists: Wellington Ezekiel, John Mac- 
Donald, Reed Kennedy, President, 
Marcus Boyd. 

Bach Choir of Pittsburgh, 503 
Reyner Bldg., 237 Fifth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. Dr. J. Julius Baird, 
conductor. Carnegie Music Hall, ca- 
pacity 1900. Two concerts: Dec. 5, 
soloist, Charlotte Martin, featuring 
17th and 18th century music; March 
27, Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” 
Harold Haugh, tenor, narrator. Presi- 
dent, Harry V. Archer. 

Pittsburgh Savoyards, Calvary 





William Spada. 


attention riveted on the operas.” 





WILLIAM SPADA 


CONDUCTOR 


Music Director, New Jersey Opera Association 
Season 1945 Boston Grand Opera Company 
Guest Conductor with Rochester Opera Co. 


“A premier asset of the company’s four-o 

hata oe weeds 4 se o those 
music drag. He kept both of yesterday’s production Il i 

them along with a dispatch that evoked the best effects ry the. oa be aa 


pera season has been the conducting of 


226 West 72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


priceless opera conductors who refuse to 


The Sun, Baltimore, Nov. 6, 1944 











Thomas P. Beegle, 
Manager of the 
May Beegle Con- 
cert Series in 
Pittsburgh 


Church, Shady Ave. and Walnut St. 
Harvey B. Gaul, conductor ; Laurence 
Burrows, assistant conductor. Presi- 
dent, John Seifert. Manager, Earl 
Renner. Twentieth Century Club 
Auditorium, Parkman Blvd., Oak- 
land Station, seating capacity 750 
Two performances of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan; Nov. 2 and 3 “Yeomen of the 
Guard”, May 3 and 4, “Iolanthe”. 

Tuesday Musical Club, Stephen 
Foster Memorial Hall, University of 
Pittsburgh. Mrs. Thos. Morris, presi- 
dent. Other officers: Mrs. Sidney A. 
Chalfont. Mrs. T. Dale Shotts, Mrs. 
C. F. Haudenshield, Mrs. R. M. 
Heath, Lucretia Russell. Fortnightly 
meetings Tuesday afternoons with 
members as soloists. 


Scranton 


By Dr. D. E. JONEs 
SCRANTON, PA. 


RCHESTRAL and choral con- 

certs, with a dash of opera and 
many smaller groups giving excel- 
lent programs, fill the musical cal- 
endar in this city. 

Scranton Philharmonic, auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Dr. 
Frieder Weissmann, conductor. 
Pauline Peck, president; other offi- 
cers, C. Pinkney Jones, Mrs. T. 
Archer: Morgan, Mrs. J. Norman 
White, Ethel Zychal. Masonic Tem- 
ple, 2,000 capacity. Four concerts 
(one extra in 1944). Soloists and as- 
sisting ensembles: Ellen Osborne, 
Nov. 13; A. G. O. Chorus, Dec. 18; 
Kurt Baum, Jan. 22; Lieut. Jorge 
Bolet, March 12. 

Community Concert Association, 
auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mrs. Searle von Storch, 
president. Masonic Temple. Five 
concerts. Oct. 18; Dec. 13; in Feb- 
ruary, March and April. Soloists 
and ensemble. All-Star Opera 
Quartet, Yehudi Menuhin, Artur 
Rubinstein, Zinka Milanov, the 
Cleveland Orchestra under Rudolph 
Ringwall. Special features. 1,950 
subscriptions ; 400 waiting list. 

Scranton Civic Opera Guild, 
Gounod Evans, conductor. Mrs. 
Mary Russieniello, manager. “Faust” 
and “Rigoletto”. 

Scranton Temple Chorus, 924 Clay 
Avenue. Gounod Evans, conductor. 
Margaret Petherick, president. Ma- 
sonic Temple. Two concerts, oper- 
atic and “Messiah”. Soloists: Mi- 
riam Howells, Ann Farrell, John T. 
Jones, Myron Sands. 

Scranton Junger Maennerchor, 
South Side Bank. David Jenkins, 
conductor for 24 years, died Dec. 4. 
John Donne, president; other offi- 





PENNSYLVANIA 





Dr. Frieder Weis- 

mann, Conductor 

of the Scranton 
Philharmonic 


Saul Caston, Con- 

ductor of the 

Reading Sym- 
phony 


cers, Alfred Gutheinz, Louis As- 
Spring concert. Soloist Lillian Ray- 
mondi. 

Other Ensembles. Schubert Musi- 
cal club, fifty voices, Gounod Evans, 
conductor; Electric City Ladies 
Chorus, Letty M. Parry, leader; 
Chopin Choir, A. B. Pikluski, con- 
ductor ; West Scranton Male Chorus, 
William Hughes, leader. 


Heading 


By CAROLINE ALBRIGHT 
READING, PA. 


Bang first performance of Dr. Ches- 
ter Wittell’s “Romantic Sym- 
phony”, and the incorporation of the 
Opera Society under the laws of the 
state were the most noteworthy hap- 
penings in the current musical season. 
George D. Haage celebrated his 30th 
year as local concert manager. 

Reading Civic Opera Society, Inc., 
Harmonie Mannerchor, 204 Lancas- 
ter Ave. Fred Cardin, conductor ; 
Mrs. John B. Stevens, president. Ra- 
jah Theatre, seating 2,165. Two per- 
formances: Dec. 5, “The Sho-Gun”; 
May production to be announced. 

Reading Symphony, 47 South 
Sixth St. Auspices, Reading Musical 
Foundation. Saul Caston, conductor ; 
Hugo Schumann, president. Other of- 
ficers: Dr. Charles Essick, Dorothy 
Rowe, Elmer Miller. Rajah Theatre. 
Four concerts: Nov. 12, Dec. 10, Jan. 
28, March 11. Soloists: William Ka- 
pell, Conrad Thibault, Witold Mal- 
cuzynski. 

Haage Concert Series, 47 South 
Sixth Street. Sponsor, George Lv. 
Haage, Rajah Theatre. Five concerts: 
Oct. 16, Nov. 21, Jan. 15, Feb. 13, 
March 22. Soloists and ensembles: 
San Carlo Opera Company, Fritz 
Kreisler, Philadelphia Orchestra, First 
Piano Quartet, Thomas L. Thomas 
and Janos Scholz. 

Reading Choral Society, 47 South 
Sixth Street. Auspices Reading Mu- 
sical Foundation. Lawrence Ferry, 
conductor; Daniel B. Weidner, presi- 
dent. Northwest Junior High School 
Auditorium, seating, 1,100. Two con- 
certs: Jan. 24, “Judas Maccabaeus” ; 
April 25, “Samson and Delilah” (con- 
cert version). Soloists: Barbara 
Troxwell, Lucius Metz, Frank Pur- 
sell. 











STANLEY CARLSON-Bass 


OPERA—CONCERT—RADIO 


"Stanley Carlson proved one of the best Sacristans we have yet heard." 
Robert Coleman, New York Mirror, Feb. 25, ’44 


“Unless all signs fail, this young man is on his way to a notable career." 
Ray C. Brown, Washington, D.C., Post 


Now on Nation-Wide Tour—Leading Role in Rosalinda 


101 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Washington, 


By AupREY WALZ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


rT capital’s music boom shows 
no signs of decreasing. The 
National Symphony, the Washington 
Grand Opera Company, the Dorsey 
and the Cappel Series, the Washington 
Choral Society, the National Gallery 
Concerts, and many other events pro- 
vide Washington with rich musical 
fare. 

National Symphony, Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. Aus- 
pices of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. Hans Kindler, 
conductor; Francis Garzia, assistant 
conductor. E. H. Finkenstaedt, presi- 
dent of the association and of the 
Board of Directors; Walter Bruce 
Howe, vice-president; David B. Kar- 
rick, secretary; and Milton W. King, 
treasurer. J. E. Mutch, manager. 
Constitution Hall, seating capacity 
3,844. Regular subscription series a 
10 Sundays and all-subscription series 
of eight Wednesdays. Soloists: Trau- 
bel, Zimbalist, Grainger, Frances 
Nash, Melchior, Grace Moore, Mil- 
stein, William Kapell, Norman Cor- 
don, Petri, Francescatti, Jepson, El- 
man, Bartlett and Robertson, Brailow- 
sky. Special features: There are three 
“15/30” or Youth Concerts featuring 
such soloists as Oscar Levant; two 
Federal Employees Concerts exclu- 
sively for government workers with 
Evalyn Tyner soloist at the second of 
these. Three joint performances with 
the Ballet Theater and two with the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. Four 
concerts for Washington school chil- 
dren. 


Washington Grand Opera Com- 
pany, 1719 19th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Auspices of the Wash- 
ington Grand Opera Guild Commit- 
tee. William Webster, general man- 
ager; Dorothy Remington, artistic 
director; and Helen Harrow, secre- 
tary. Constitution Hail, seating capac- 


ity 3,844. Six performances: “Il 
Trovatore”, Nov. 21; “Rigoletto”, 
Dec. 13; “Lucia di Lammermoor”, 


Jan. 31; “Faust”, March 1; “Carmen”, 
March 15. Stars of the Metropolitan 
and other organizations. Gabriel Si- 
meoni, conductor of all but “Rigoletto” 
and “Faust”; Thomas Phillipp Mar- 
tin, conductor at those performances. 


Mrs. Dorsey’s Concerts, 1108 G St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Auspices 
Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey. Manager, 
Mrs. Dorsey. Constitution Hall, seat- 
ing capacity 3,844. Privately spon- 
sored series of 12 recitals: Tibbett, 
Oct. 29; Rubinstein, Nov. 5; Kreisler, 
Nov. 19; MacDonald, Nov. 23; Horo- 
witz, Dec. 10; James Melton and 
Eleanor Steber, Jan. 14; Pinza, Feb. 
11; Arrau, Feb. 25; Don Cossacks 
(Jaroff group), March 6; Menuhin, 
March 11; Sayao, March 25; Casa- 
desus, April 8. Special feature: a ven- 
ture in the non-musical is Orson 
Welles’s lecture Feb. 3. 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Washing- 
ton office, 1108 G St., N. W. 


Eugene 





William Webster, Louis Potter, 
General Manager Conductor of the 
of the Washing- Washington, 
ton, D. C., Grand D. C., Choral 


Opera Company Society 





February 10, 1945 











Hans Kindler, 


Conductor of the 
National Sym- 
phony in Wash- 
Mrs. Dorothy H. ington, D. C. 
Dorsey, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Con- 


cert Manager 


J. EL. Mutch, 
Manager of the 
National Sym- 
phony in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Constance A. 
Snow, Manager 
of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Choral 
Society 





Ormandy, conductor ; Saul Caston, as- 
sistant conductor. Washington man- 
ager, Constance A. Snow. Constitu- 
tion Hall, seating capacity 3,844. 
Series of eight concerts, five in the 
regular series, three with the ticket 
sale open to the general public. Reg- 
ular concerts: Oct. 17, Nov. 28, Jan. 
30, Feb. 20, March 13. Soloists: Mil- 
stein, Rubenstein, Serkin. Extra con- 
certs: Dec. 26, Feb. 19, and April 10. 
Soloists for these: Arrau, Piatigorsky, 
and another to be named. 


Cappel Concerts, Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. Aus- 
pices C. C. Cappel. Manager, Mr. 
Cappel. Constitution Hall, seating 
capacity 3,844. Privately sponsored 
concert series offering eight events at 
generally “pop” prices: Alec Temple- 
ton, Oct. 25; First Piano Quartet, 
Nov. 16; Rosario and Antonio, Dec. 
5; Don Cossack Chorus (Platoff 
group), Jan. 4; Martha Graham and 
her dance group, Jan. 23; Alec Tem- 
pleton again, March 20; National 
Operatic Quartet, April 4. Special 
features: On Jan. 11, concert by the 
Boston Symphony, ticket sale open to 
public; Feb. 13, concert by Baltimore 
Symphony, Heifetz, soloist, ticket sale 
likewise open. 


Chamber Music Guild, 2003 Colum- 
bia Rd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Marcel Ancher, founder. Manager, 


(Continued on page 319) 


Richard H. Bales, Marcel Ancher, 
Conductor of the Founder of the 
National Gallery Chamber Music 


Guild of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Sinfonietta in 
Washington, D.C. 














Cc. C. Cappel, 
Impresario of 
Washington, D.C. 


and Baltimore 


Reginald Stewart, 

Conductor of the 

Baltimore Sym- 
phony 


By FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


HE 150th anniversary of the birth 

of George Peabody, philanthropist 
and founder of the Peabody Institute, 
will be suitably observed with special 
programs in February. A _ visit of 
the New York Metropolitan Opera 
Company in April is under discussion. 
Operatic performances by other com- 
panies are features of the season, 
in which the Baltimore Symphony 
plays its usual leading part. 


Baltimore Symphony, 1112 Fidel- 
ity Building, Lexington and Charles 
Streets. Auspices, Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association, Inc. 
Reginald Stewart, conductor; Ilya 
Schkolnik, assistant conductor; R. E. 
Lee Taylor, president; C. C. Cappel, 
manager. Lyric Theatre, capacity, 
2,800. Subscription Series, thirteen 
Wednesday evening concerts. Soloists 
include: Gladys Swarthout, Ossy Re- 
nardy, Alexander Kipnis, Vladimir 
Horowitz, Mischa Mischakoff, Alex- 
ander Sklarevski, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Reginald Stewart, Jennie Tourel, 
Jascha Heifetz, Joseph Baptista, Two 
series Sunday concerts, six night and 
six afternoon programs sponsored by 
Municipal Department of Music. Five 
student and children’s concerts (edu- 
cational). 


First out of state tour, Feb. 11 
to 23: U. S. Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Md.; Washington, D. C., Heifetz, 
soloist; Danville, Va.; University of 
Georgia, Athens; Augusta, Ga.; Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. C.; 
Newport News, Va. 


Special features: First local perform- 
ances: Hugo Weisgall’s “American 
Comedy Overture”, Nicholas Nabo- 
koff’s “Biblical Symphony”, Howard 
Thatcher’s “Military Overture”. Pro- 
grams with Ballet Theatre, Nov. 11; 
Radio concerts NBC Network, Janu- 
ary. Program, Feb. 14, celebrating 
150th anniversary of George Peabody, 
founder Peabody Institute. Dorothy 
Goodman, soloist, chosen by competi- 
tion, March 7. 


Peabody Conservatory, Mt. Ver- 
non Place. Reginald Stewart, direc- 
tor: Virginia Carty, dean; Gustav 
Klemm, superintendent Preparatory 
Department. Main Auditorium, Pea- 







Mrs. Arthur H. 

Deute, President 

of the Baltimore 
Music Club 


Lillian Powell Bon- 

ney, Head of the 

Bonney Bureau in 
Baltimore 


body Institute, capacity, 1,000; North 
Hall, capacity, 500; Preparatory Au- 
ditorium, 300. Friday afternoon ar- 
tists’ recitals; Nov. 10, Bronislaw Hu- 
berman; Nov. 17, Astrid Varnay; 
Dec. 1, Mischel and Jan Cherniav- 
isky ; Dec. 8, William Primrose; Dec. 
15, Alexander Kipnis; Jan. 5, Zino 
Francescatti; Jan. 12, Alexander 
Brailowsky ; Jan. 19, John Brownlee; 
Jan. 26, John Kirkpatrick; Feb. 2, Beal 
Hober; Feb. 9, Bartlett and Robert- 
son; Feb. 16, Marjorie Lawrence; 
Nov. 9, Marina Kaklina. 


Series of patriotic concerts, faculty 
members, February and March. Pro 
Arte Quartet, Jan. 18, Jan. 25, Feb, 1. 





Frederick R. Gustav Klemm, 
Huber, Manager Superintendent of 
of the Lyric The- the Preparatory 


atre in Baltimore Department of 
the Peabody 


Conservatory 


Peabody Chorus, Peabody Opera 
Class, students | recitals, exhibition 
concerts. Week of Feb. 12, programs 
to observe anniversary of George Pea- 
body. Student orchestras, dramatic 
performances, Peabody Junior Choir. 


Bonney Concert Bureau, 327 
North Charles Street. Lillian Powell 
Bonney, manager. Lyric Theatre, ca- 
pacity, 2,800; Cadoa Hall, capacity, 
500. Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor; Oct. 18, Nov. 
29, Dec. 27, Jan. 31, Feb. 21, March 
14; special concert, April 11: soloists : 


(Continued on page 325) 
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Cleveland 


By Ev_more BACON 
CLEVELAND 


Ric H LEINSDORF’S release 

from the Army was not 
pleted until plans had been made for 
other conductors to lead concerts 
by the Cleveland Orchestra. Mr. 
Leinsdorf will return at the beginning 
an- 


com- 


was recently 


Vosburgh, 


season, it 
Carl J. 
several guest appearances 
George Szell and 
In addition to 


of next 
nounced by man- 
ager, and 
will be 
Viadimir Golschmann. 
the Orchestra will 


made by 


concerts at home, 
go on tour. As the season advances 
many celebrities come for recitals, and 
resident artists are active. 

Cleveland Orchestra, Severance 
Hall, Cleveland 6. Sponsorship, Musi- 
cal Arts Association. Erich Leins- 
dorf, conductor (on leave); Dr. Ru- 
dolph Ringwall, assistant conductor ; 
Vladimir Golschmann, George Szell, 
Eugene Goossens and Fritz Reiner, 
guest conductors. Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, honorary president and 
treasurer. Thomas L. Sidlo, president ; 
other officers: Mrs. D. S. Blossom, 
Lewis B. Williams, Grover Higgins, 
E, J. Kulas, Percy W. Brown, A. A. 
Brewster, general manager Arts As- 
sociation. C. J. Vosburgh, Orchestra 
manager. Severance Hall, capacity, 
1,800-2,000. Twenty pairs of regu- 
lar concerts: Oct. 12, 14, 19, 21, 26, 
28; Nov. 2, 4, 9, 11, 30; Dec. 2, 7, 9, 
14, 16, 21, 23, 28, 30; Jan. 4, 6, 11, 
13, 25, 27; Feb. 1, 3, 22, 24; March 
1. 3, & 10, 2, 31; April 5, 7,'12, 14. 
Twelve Twilight Concerts. Ten to 
fourteen Summer Pop _ Concerts. 
Twenty-four educational programs. 
Thirty-three concerts on tour. Solo- 
ists. Helen Traubel, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Gregor Piatigorsky, Nathan 
Milstein, Tossy Spivakovsky, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Jascha Heifetz, 
Simon Barere, Joseph Knitzer. Special 
features: twenty-eight programs 
broadcast on Sunday evenings at 6 
o'clock over Mutual Network and 
WHK. 

Northern Ohio Opera Association, 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland 14. 
Thomas L. Sidlo, president; H. J. 
Miskell, general manager. Public 
Hall, capacity 12,000. Metropolitan 
Opera appearances April 16 to 21. 


Cleveland Civic Concert Assogia- 
tion, 1512 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15. 
Dr. E. B. de Sauze, president; other 
officers: Mrs. Charles S. Schneider, 
Mrs. S. Owen Champion, Samuel Hor- 
witz. Mrs. Emil Brudno, manager. 
Music Hall, capacity 3,000. Nine con- 
certs: Oct. 22, Uninsky-Schuster-Stern 
Trio; Nov. 10, William Kapell; Nov. 
24, Dorothy Maynor; Dec. 5, Boston 
Symphony; Jan. 26, Budapest String 
Quartet; Feb. 9. Robert Casadesus; 
Jan. 10, Jaroff’s Don Cossacks ; March 
23, Rochester Philharmonic. 


Cleveland Museum of Art, Wade 
Park. Walter Blodgett, curator of 
music. Auditorium, capacity 500. Con- 
certs: Gordon Quartet, Nov. 3; Wal- 
den Quartet, Dec. 1, Jan. 5, Feb. 2, and 


Walter Blodgett, 
Music Curator of 
the Cleveland 
Museum of Art 
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April 25, Stella Roman ; 


Erich Leinsdorf, 

Who Will Return 

to the Cleveland 

Orchestra asCon- 

ductor Next Sea- 
son 


C. J. Vosburgh, 
Manager of the 
Cleveland Or- 


chestra 


Dr. Rudolph Ring- 

wall, Conducting 

the Cleveland Or- 
chestra 


May 4; Albeneri Trio, Jan. 24; Pro 
Arte Quartet, April 6. Curator organ 
recitals each Sunday during season. 
Special features: curator Bach-Franck 
recitals Oct. 4, Nov. 8, Dec. 6, Feb. 7, 
March 7 and April 4; Julius Hijman, 
Oct. 18; Ann Dick, Nov. 29; Tei Ko, 
Dec. 8; Fortnightly Musical Club, Feb. 
28; Marie Simmelink Kraft, April 11. 


Orpheus Male Chorus, 26-05 Eu- 
clid Avenue, Cleveland 14. Dr. Charles 
D. Dawe, conductor; Harold Meyer, 
president. Severance Hall. Soloists: 
May 8, Emery 
Darcy. 


The Singers Club, 2605 Euclid 
Avenue. George F. Strickling, conduc- 
tor. Frank C. Brubaker, manager. 
Soloists: Dec. 16, Thomas J. Thomas; 
April 11, Josephine Antoine. 


Fortnightly Musical Club, Stein- 


HELE NEGUNEPOANNANHNetoONED MI 


Dayton 


By A. S. KANy 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Bees its regular quota of or- 
chestral and solo concerts, Day- 
ton is organizing a series of USO con- 
certs to be given by the Philharmonic, 
and some opera and other special 
events are planned for the Spring. 


Dayton Philharmonic, Biltmore 
Hotel, North Lobby, Dayton, Ohio. 
Auspices of the Dayton Philharmonic 
Association. Paul Katz, conductor. 
Dr. E. R. Arn, president of the Phil- 
harmonic Association. Other officers: 
Charles M. Kelso and Miriam Rosen- 
thal. Miriam Rosenthal, manager. 
Memorial Hall, seating capacity, 2,639. 
Seven concerts, on Oct. 26, Nov. 30, 
Dec. 16, Jan. 18, Feb. 8, March 1 and 
22. Soloists: Nathan Milstein, Jose- 
phine Antoine, Sgt. Joseph Raieff, 
Artur Rubinstein and’ Raya Garbou- 
sova. Special feature: Christmas con- 
cert with Inland Chorus of 100, Rich- 
ard Westbrock, director. Also USO 
series of concerts by the Philharmonic, 
conducted by Mr. Katz, in Memorial 
Hall, auspices of the USO local coun- 
cil, funds provided by Community 
War Chest and tickets free to men 
and women in services: Jan. 21, Raya 
Garbousova, soloist; Feb. 4, Robert 
Goldsand, soloist; Feb. 18, Sigmund 
Effron, soloist; Frank Mannheimer, 
soloist. 

Anderson Artists Supreme Course, 
114 North Main Street. Manager, C. 
D. Anderson. Memorial Hall, seatine 
capacity 2,639. Privately condu~’ 


SUUUDOUN EN aaeNpgUsenO ane reatAaEEnyD 


Mrs. Emil Brudno, 
Manager of 
Cleveland Civic 


Concerts 


Dr. Arthur Shep- 
herd, Music Di- 
rector of Western 
Reserve Uni- 
versity 


i way Hall, 1228 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15. Gladys Selby Metcalf, presi- 
dent. Steinway Hall, capacity 600. 
Recitals by members and students. 


Western Reserve University Mu- 
sic Department, Western Reserve 
University. Dr. Arthur Shepherd, di- 
rector. Eldred Hall, capacity 600. Con- 
certs by University Women’s Club, the 
Glee Club under Russell L. Gee, and 
the University Orchestra under Dr. 
F. Karl Grossman. 


Cleveland Institute of Music, 
3411 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15. 
Beryl Rubinstein, director. Clapp Hall, 
capacity 800. Soloists include Joseph 
Knitzer, Oct. 18; Marie Simmelink 
Kraft, Nov. 13; Beryl Rubinstein, 
Dec. 15. 


Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment, 11125 Magnolia Drive, Cleve- 
land 6. Emily McCallip, director. 
Recitals by faculty members. 


Saul Heller Series, Hotel Statler. 
Music Hall, capacity 3,000; Masonic 
Hall, 2,800. Ballet Russe, Oct. 9, 10 
and 11; “Gypsy Baron,” Oct. 15 and 
17; Platoff Don Cossacks, Oct. 9; 
“Porgy and Bess,” Jan. 1 to 7; “Merry 
Widow,” Jan. 8 to 14. 


SULUuNeCauoaNeauNNeRaNNNUANeateconasecooeneeoout 


Miriam Rosenthal, 
Manager of the 
Philharmonic and 


the Town Hall 


Series 


Paul Katz, Con- 

ductor of the 

Dayton Phil- 
harmonic 


concert series offering 17 events: 
Helen Traubel ; “Traviata” in Charles 
L. Wagner production; Richard 
Crooks and Bidu Sayao; Tito Guizar ; 
Robert and Gaby Casadesus ; Vladimir 
Horowitz; Zino Francescatti; Anne 
Brown; American Ballad Singers; 
“Gypsy Baron”; Argentinita; James 
Melton; Pittsburgh Symphony; Met- 
ropolitan Opera Ensemble; Adolf 
Busch Little Symphony; Rise Stev- 
ens; Draper and Adler. 

Dayton Civic Music Association, 
c/o Chamber of Commerce, Biltmore 
Hotel. Herbert Nonneman, president. 
Other officers: Mrs. R. W. Patterson, 
Margaret Kling, Myron V. Eckhardt 
and Leslie L. Diehl. Herbert Nonne- 
man, manager. National Cash Regis- 
ter Auditorium, seating capacity, 
2,260. Non-profit civic organization. 
Six concerts: Philadelphia Orchestra, 
“et. 30; Ania Dorfman, Dec. 6; West- 

rter Choir, Feb. 4; Louis Kauf- 


UHIO 


man, March 1; Marian Anderson, 
April 24; Thomas L. Thomas, May 16. 


Town Hall Series, Biltmore Hotel, 
North Lobby. Miriam Rosenthal, 
manager. Memorial Hall. Privately 
run concert series. Events: Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo; Robert Weede ; 
Erno Rapee and Orchestra ; opera per- 
formances to be announced. 


Dayton Music Club, 1023 Prince- 
ton Drive. O. E. Gebhardt, conduc- 
tor. Mrs. H. M. Seibert, president. 
Other officers: Alverda Fitzgerald, 
Edith Darroch, Estelle Merkle and 
Effie Bierbaum. Miami Hotel Audi- 
torium, seating capacity 500. Seven 
concerts: George Poinar, Sept. 26; 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Oct. 3; Jeanette 
Savran, Dec. 5; DeVolte Ensemble, 
Jan. 9; Ellen L. Porter, Feb. 13; 
Music Club Chorus, March 27; 
Carleton Eldridge, April 10. Special 
event: Spring concert by Music Club 
Chorus. 


Dayton Philharmonic Chorus, 36 
South Jersey Street. W. J. Krebs, 
conductor. Rev. Harold Bayless, 
president. Other officers: Eunice 
Levit, Betty Dietz, Kuth Sleasman and 
Dr. Ambrose Johnson. Memorial 
Hall. One event: “Elijah”, March 15, 
with 40-piece orchestra. Seloists: 
Nicola Moscona, Laura Castellano, 
Ola Moser and Herman Krebs. 


Dr. Albert Rie- 
menschneider, Di- 
rector of the Bal- 
win-Wallace Con- 
servatory in Berea 


BEREA, OHIO 


HE thirteenth annual Bach Festi- 

val in April will be the climax 
of the music season in Berea. The 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory also 
offers other musical events during the 
year. 

Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of 
Music. Bach Festival, Dr. Albert 
Riemenschneider, general director; 
Leonard Treash, Cecil W. Munk, 
George Poinar, conductors. Soloists: 
Mary Marting, Ruth Terry, Harold 
Haugh, Leonard Treash, Richard Ell- 
sasser. Esther Pierce and others. 


Akron 





By Oscar SMITH 
AKRON, 0. 


WO concert courses keep Akron 

supplied with the best in music 
during the season, the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club offering seven concerts and 
the Akron Concert Course six, with 
extra events. 


Tuesday Musical Club, 226 South 
Main Street. Mrs. Robert Guinther, 
president. Akron Armory, seating 
2,510. Seven concerts yearly: Helen 
Jepson and James Melton, Oct. 24; 
Patrice Munsel, Nov. 21; the Boston 
Symphony, Dec. 6; Raya Garbousova 
and Stanley Fletcher, Jan. 23; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Feb. 20; Metropoli- 
tan Opera Ensemble, Jarmila No- 
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Jacob M. Lashly, 
President of the 
St. Louis Munic- 
‘pal Theatre Asso- 
ciation 


Max Steindel, 
Resident Conduc- 
tor of the St. 
Louis Little Sym- 
phony 


By Hersert W. Cost 
ST. LOUIS 


HIS year sees. nine’ women 

among the players in the St. 

Louis Symphony, which is in its 
sixty-fifth season, several of them 
having first chair positions; and 
subscription tickets to the value of 
$10,000 were sold by the women’s 
committee of the Symphony Society. 
June 9 is tentatively set as the open- 
ing date of the Municipal Opera. Or- 
chestral and choral ensembles are 
busy with attractive programs, while 
chamber music is not neglected. 


Municipal Opera, 1876 Arcade 
Building, St. Louis 1. Sponsorship, 
Municipal Theatre Association. Jacob 
M. Lashly, president; other officers: 
M. E. Holderness, Mona B. Crutcher, 


William Zalken. Paul _  Beisman, 
manager. Municipal Open Air Thea- 
ter, Forest Park, capacity 10,000. 


Twelve productions of grand opera, 
comic opera and musical comedies 
from June to end of August. Special 
features: 1,700 free seats at every 
performance; approximately 30,000 
reserved seats distributed annually to 
the under-privileged. 


St. Louis Symphony, 1605 Arcade 
Building, St. Louis 1. Sponsorship, 
St. Louis Symphony Society. Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, conductor; Harry 
Farbman, assistant conductor. Lt. 
Oscar Johnson, president; Mrs. Clif- 
ford W. Gaylord, chairman board of 
directors; other officers: Newell 
Knight, Mrs. Robert W. Otto, Wil- 
liam Zalken. Kiel Opera House, ca- 
pacity 3,530. 


Season extends from Nov. 9 to 
March 11. Eighteen pairs of sub- 
scription concerts on Saturday nights 
and Sunday afternoons; ten school 
concerts ; “Pop” concerts. Guest con- 
ductors: Andre Kostelanetz, Erich 
Leinsdorf, Leon _ Barzin, Stanley 
Chapple and Leonard Bernstein. Solo- 


ists: Nathan Milstein, Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, Edith Schiller, Alexander 
Uninsky, William Kapell, Edward 


Murphy, Isaac Stern, Mischa Elman, 


Emile Baume, Ida Krehm, Jennie 
Tourel, Artur Rubinstein, Harry 
Farbman and Yehudi Menuhin. 


Special features: Four performances 


Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, Conductor 
of the St. Louis 
Symphony 


Mrs. Clifford W. 
Gaylord, Chair- 
man of the St. 
Louis Symphony 
Society 


with Ballet Theatre Jan. 5, 6 and 7; 
thirteen Sunday broadcasts sponsored 
by Missouri Brewers Association over 
KMOX. 

Civic Music League, 4402 McPher- 
son Avenue. George W. Mackey, 
president; other officers: Jennie Wah- 
lert, Emmet Gruner, Carl V. Ilgen, 
Mrs. Stewart Chambers, Henry Il. 
Cohn, Deborah Carnovsky. Alma 
Cueny, manager-secretary. Kiel Opera 
House. Five programs: .Charles 
Wagner Opera Company, Oct. 24; 


Zino Francescatti, Nov. 28; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Jan. 30; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Feb.. 14; Helen 
Traubel, March 6, 

St. Louis Bach Choir, Musical 


Art Building. Sponsorship, Bach So- 
ciety of St. Louis. William B. Heyne, 
conductor. H. F. Toensing, president ; 
other officers: Katherine Bender, L. 





William B. Heyne, 
Conductor of the 
Bach and A Cap- 


Alma Cueny, 
Manager - Secre- 
tary, St. Louis 
Civic Music 
League 


pella Choirs in 
St. Louis 


E. Litfin. Kiel Opera House. Annual 
spring festival in May; “St. Matthew 
Passion,” May 5. Special features: 
Organ recital sponsored by A. G. O. 
May 1; instrumental concert May 3; 
recital by Gottfried Galston. 


St. Louis A Cappella Choir, Musi- 
cal Art Building. Sponsorship St. 
Louis A Cappella Society. William 
B. Heyne, conductor. Charles E. 
Groerich, president. Kiel Opera 
House. Concert Jan. 17. Choir is 
used as basic element of Bach Choir. 


MISSOURI 


Concerts in Toledo, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and other cities. 
Entertainment Enterprises, 7(5 
Olive Street. Paul Beisman and John 
Cella, owners. Kiel Opera House. 
Series includes Marian Anderson, 


Dunham Dancers, Ballet Russe, Tito 
Guizar, Fritz Kreisler, Alex Temple- 
ton, Don Cossacks, Jose  Iturbi, 
“Winged Victory,” San Carlo Opera 
Company and Columbia Opera Com- 
pany. 

Concert Direction Alma Cueny, 
4402 McPherson Avenue. Alma 
Cueny, Manager. Vladimir Horowitz, 
March 13. Miss Cueny also owns and 
manages the Aeolian Ticket Office, 
1004 Olive Street, providing box of- 
fice facilities. 

St. Louis Philharmonic, 721 Olive 
Street. Sponsorship, Philharmonic 
Society of St. Louis. Laurent Torno, 
conductor. Max Risch, Jr., president ; 
other officers: George R. Schmidt, 
John C. Walter, S. Carl Robinson, 
Dr. Paul R. Nemours. Kiel Opera 
House, capacity 3,550. Eighty-fifth 
season; semi-professional and ama- 
teur membership of 100. Concerts 
given without admission charge: Nov. 
9, Jan. 11, March 8 and May 10. 


Little Symphony, 6926 Delmar 
Boulevard. Stanley Chapple, conduc- 
tor; Max Steindel, resident conduc- 
tor. Mrs. Henry Bry, president; 
other officers: L. Benoist Thompkins, 
Leonard Holland, Martha K. Love. 
Washington University Quadrangle 
(open air), capacity 2,000. Six or 
more concerts on Friday nights from 
June to August. 


Principia Lecture and Concert 
Course, Principia School, 5539 Page 
Boulevard. William E. Morgan, Jr., 
manager. Howard Hall, capacity 700. 
Concerts Nov. 24, Feb. 9 and April 
13. Artists: American Ballad Singers, 
Louis Kaufman and Joseph Schuster, 
Alexander Uninsky. 


Chamber Music Concerts. Auspices 
Ethical Society, 3648 Washington 
3oulevard. Sheldon Memorial Audi- 
torium, capacity 900. Three concerts: 
Philharmonic String Quartet of Chi- 
cago, Jan. 16 and Feb. 20; St. Louis 
Ensemble (the Messrs. Farbman, 
Steindel and Van Den Burg, and 
Edith Schiller), March 13. These con- 
certs take the place of programs for- 
merly given by the Steindel ensemble. 


Opringtield 


By Dorcta KARELL 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


IVE concerts are given by the local 

symphony under James Robert- 
son. The Springfield Musical Club 
concert and various privately spon- 
sored events make up the musical 
season. 


Springfield Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra, 201 Wilhoit Building. Aus- 
pices Springfield Symphony Society. 











Edward Murphy, 

Conductor of the 

Burrall Symphony 
in Columbia 


James T. Quarles, 

Head of the Uni- 

versity of Missouri 

Music Depart- 
ment 


James Robertson, conductor, Dr. Don- 
ald H. Nicholson, president; Mrs. 
Will James, chairman Women’s Sym- 
phony Committee; Mrs. H. H. Webb, 
manager. Senior High School Au- 
ditorium, seating 1,400. Five concerts, 
Nov. 14, Dec. 19, Feb. 13, March 13 
April 24. Soloists, Hans Koelbel, Bar- 
bara Elliott, Fritz Krueger, San Fran- 
cisco Opera Ballet. 


Springfield Musical Club. Coopes 
Building or Wilhoit Building. Aus 
pices, National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Mrs. Edwin L. Stuntzner, presi- 
dent, other officers, Lena Bollinger, 
Mrs. James Kemp, Horatio Farrar. 
KTTS Auditorium, capacity about 100. 
American music featured on bi-month- 
ly programs this year. Sponsors, Na: 
tional Music Week in city. 

Teachers’ Association lecture and 
entertainment series, including one 
concert, Conrad Thibault, Dec. 1. 
Private sponsorship presents the Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 5; 
San Carlo Opera in “Carmen,” April 
10; Sigmund Romberg and his or- 
chestra, in April by the Metro Club. 


Columbia 


By Lucy Parrott 
COLUMBIA, MO. 
ARTIME have af- 


conditions 


fected music in Columbia, but 
there is still plentiful activity in the 
musical world here. The  Burrall 


Symphony provides orchestral fare 
and the university and the colleges 
contribute substantially through their 
series of recitals. 

Burrall Symphony, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo. Auspices of the 
Burrall Class of Columbia, Mo. Ed- 
ward Murphy, conductor. Paul 
Weaver, chairman. Stephens College 
Auditorium, setting 1,000. Five pairs 
of subscription concerts and “Martha” 
in English. Series of Sunday morning 
concerts, and free concerts. Soloists 
for subscription series: Percy Grain- 
ger, Jean Carlton, Max  Steindel, 
Basil Gauntlett and Patricia Travers. 
Subscription concerts on Oct. 30 and 
31; Nov. 27 and 28; Feb. 12 and 13; 
March 12 and 13; April 16 and 17. 
Opera on May 15 and 16. Orchestra 
drawn chiefly from Student body of 


(Continued on page 299) 





"Musician of unusual gifts." 


NATHAN GORD ON vi 


Acclaimed by Critics in his Town Hall Recital, 1944 





American 


—N.Y. Times 
"One of the season's best arguments for more viola recitals.""—Louis Biancolli, N. Y. World-Telegram 
"Sure Intonation—positive bowing—eloquent performance.” 


"Gave a distinguished accounting of himself . . . authority . . . virtuosity . . . dynamic quality.” 
—Harriet Johnson, New York Post 


1401 Steinway Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


—WN. Y. Herald Tribune 
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San Francisco 


By Margsory M., FIsHER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


F especial note is San Francisco’s 

Art Commission Series of con- 

certs by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, which is financed by tax money 
voted by citizens for suppert of the 
orchestra. The lively community in- 
terest in music evidenced by this series 
ensures enthusiastic audiences for the 
performances of the Opera Company, 
the Opera Association Concert Series, 
the California Concerts Inc. series, 
and the many other musical events of- 
fered during a busy season. 


San Francisco Opera Company, 
Opera House, Civic Center. Auspices 
of San Francisco Opera Association. 
Kenneth Monteagle, president, Gae- 
tano Merola, general director. Paul 
Posz secretary-manager. Opera House 
seating capacity 3,250. Regular sub- 
scription series plus popular series 
and special repeat performances. Ex- 
tended season to cover entire Pacific 
Coast from Seattle to Los Angeles is 
probable. 


San Francisco Opera Guild. Opera 
House. President, Mrs. Roger D. Lap- 
ham, Jr. Auxiliary to Opera Associa- 
tion. 


San Francisco Ballet. 236 Van 
Ness Ave., San Francisco. William 
Christensen, director. Sponsored by 
San Francisco Ballet Guild, Mrs. 
Juilliard McDonald, president. Rey- 
nold Wiggins, business manager. 
Opera House, capacity 3,250. Annual 
ballet festival Dec. 23 and 27 featuring 
whole “Nutcracker” Ballet. Also 
serves the Opera and tours the West 
as a concert ballet. Fritz Behrens, con- 
ductor. 


Savoy Opera Company, 960 Bush 
St, San Francisco. Manager, Jack 
Pisani. Bush Street Music Hall, cap- 
acity 317. Gilbert and Sullivan Reper- 
tory Company, Reginald Travers, di- 
rector; Austin Mosher, music direc- 
tor. Nightly except Monday. Matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday. Informal 
atmosphere with light buffet supper 
during intermission; luncheon on 
matinee days. 


Tom Girton, 26 O’Farrell St. Man- 
ages San Carlo Opera Company two 
week season in San Francisco Opera 
House, seating 3,250. Jan. 8-22. 


San Francisco Symphony, Opera 
House, Civic Center, San Francisco. 
Auspices San Francisco Musical As- 
sociation. Pierre Monteux, conductor. 
Mrs. Leonora Wood Armsby, presi- 
dent and managing director of Musi- 
cal Association. Howard K. Skinner, 





Howard K. Skin- 
ner, Secretary- 
Manager of the 
San Francisco 


Mrs. Leonora 
Wood Armsby, 


Managing Direc- 


Musical Associa- tor of the San 

tion Francisco Musical 
Association 

secretary-manager. Opera House, 


seating capacity 3,250. Regular sub- 
scription series. 8 Friday afternoons, 
12 Saturday nights, 4 Thursday nights, 
Brahms Festival March 13, 15, 17. 
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President and ~ 


Pierre Monteux, 

Conductor of the 

San Francisco 
Symphony 


Kenneth Mon- 
teagle, President 
of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Asso- 
ciation 


Soloists: Jascha Heifetz, Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, Jan Smeterlin, Ania Dorf- 
mann, Erica Morini, Dusolina Gian- 
nini, Frederick Jagel, Artur Schnabel, 
Lotte Lehmann, Artur Rubinstein, 
Naoum Blinder. Guest conductors: 
Carlos Chavez, Efrem Kurtz, Lorin 
Maazel. Special features: Brahms 
Festival; “Parsifal” in concert form, 
with aid of Municipal Chorus, March 
29. Young People’s Concerts, Rudolph 
Ganz directing, Feb. 17, 24; March 
3, 24. (Later developments in news 
columns. ) 


San Francisco Symphony Art 
Commission Series in Civic Audi- 
torium, seating capacity 8,000. Joseph 
Dyer, secretary-manager for Music 
Committee of Art Commission. Five 
subscription concerts. Soloists: Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Ballet Thtater, Marian Anderson, 
Grace Moore and Raoul Jobin. Speciai 
events, “Louise” in concert form, with 
Miss Moore and Mr. Jobin, April 10 
(as last of series) and week of Ballet 
Theater in Opera House. (Feb. 1-11.) 


San Francisco Symphony League. 
Opera House. President, Mrs. John 
P. Coghlan. Auxiliary to Musical As- 
sociation, 


San Francisco Municipal Chorus. 
City Hall, San Francisco. Hans 
Leschke, director. Joins symphony for 
choral works. Gave premiere of 
“Western Star,” Benet-Delaney, Dec. 
9 in Civic Auditorium Art Commis- 
sion concert. 


San Francisco Opera Association 
Concert Series, Opera House, Civic 
Center. President, Kenneth Mont- 
eagle. Manager, Paul Posz. Opera 
House, seating 3,250. Two subscription 
series. Evening series: “Rigoletto” by 
San Francisco Opera Company, Oct. 
17; Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, Nov. 
21; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 22; Bidu 
Sayao, Feb. 21; Draper and Adler, 
Feb. 26; James Melton, March 23; 
Rise Stevens, April 17. Another event 
to be announced. Sunday matinee 
series: “Manon” with San Francisco 
Opera Company, Oct. 22; Don Cos- 
sacks (Platoff) Nov. 19; Monte Carlo 
Ballet, Nov. 26; Robert Casadesus, 
Dec. 3; Adolf Busch and his Little 
Symphony, Feb. 25; Dorothy Maynor, 
March 4; Lawrence Tibbett, May 20; 
and one yet to be determined. Special 
non-subscription attraction: Jeanette 
MacDonald. 


California Concerts Inc. 111 Sutter 
St., San Francisco, Larry Allen, presi- 
dent. Dorothy Granville, manager. 
Opera House, capacity 3,250. Sub- 
scription series. Nine events: Argen- 
tinita, Dec. 3; Szigeti, Jan. 7, Original 
Don Cossacks, Jan. 28; Marian An- 
derson, Feb. 14; Vivian della Chiesa 
and Segovia, Feb. 18; Gladys Swarth- 
out, April 15; Artur Rubinstein, 
May 13; Ezio Pinza, May 20; Patrice 
Munsel, May 27. Extra events: Efrem 
Zimbalist, March 18; John Charles 
Thomas, March 27; Veloz and 


Yolanda, April 5. 





Gaetano Merola, 
General Director 
of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera 
Company 





Dorothy Gran- 


Paul -Posz, Secre- 
ville, Manager of 


tary-Manager of 


the San Francisco California Con- 
Opera Associa- certs, Inc. 
tion 


San Francisco Musical Club. 
President, Mrs. Karl G. Rohrer, 256 
Dorantes Ave. Meets Thursdays, 10:30 
A.M. Programs in Century Club, cap- 
acity 300. Members and guests. Sec- 
tion Meetings, 685 Sutter St. 


CALIFORNIA 





Pacific Musical Society, President, 
Mrs. John Lawler, 60 Santa Clara 
Ave. Programs on 4th Thursday of 
each month. California Club, capacity 
300. Members and guests. 


Sigmund Stern Midsummer Musi- 
cales. Sponsored by _ Recreation 
Commission and special committee 
headed by Mrs. Sigmund Stern. Sig- 
mund Stern Grove outdoor theater. 
Sunday afternoons from June through 
September. Symphony, opera and 
ballet programs are to be scheduled. 


San Francisco String Quartet. 
Personnel: Naoum Blinder, William 
Wolski, Ferenc Molnar and Boris 
Blinder. Manager, Mrs. Edith De Lee, 
Stanford Court Apartments. Two sub- 
scription series of five concerts each. 
One series for sponsors and guests in 
private homes. The second (repeat 
concerts) in Hotel St. Francis Co- 
lonial Room. Capacity 650. Public 
series dated Sept. 20, Dec. 13, Jan. 31, 
Feb. 28, April 11. 


Music Lovers Society. Margaret 
Tilly, founder and pianist. Secretary- 
manager, Hilda Firestone, 3994 21st 
Ave., San Francisco. Century Club, 
seating 300. Three concerts annually: 
Jan. 22, March 5 and April 16, fea- 
turing unusual chamber music com- 
binations. 





Orley See, Con- 

ductor of the 

Oakland Sym- 
phony 





By ADELYN FLEMING 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


oN people and American mu- 
sicians received special attention 
from the Oakland Symphony, which 
chooses children as soloists for the 
children’s concerts given under the 
joint auspices of the Symphony Asso- 
ciation and the Public School System. 
And at least one American composi- 
tion is played at each concert in the 
regular series. 


Oakland Symphony, 48 Wildwood 
Avenue, Piedmont 10, Calif. Spon- 
sorship, Oakland Symphony Orchestra 
Association. Orley See, conductor. 
Edwin W. Ehmann, president; other 
officers: H. B. Lyon, William O. Mor- 
gan, Mrs. F. L. Burckhalter, J. Fred- 
eric Ching, Ralph T. Fisher. Ralph 
E. Hillegas, manager. Oakland Civic 
Auditorium, capacity 1,950. Ten con- 
certs: four in winter subscription 
series, two in children’s series, four in 
summer under auspices of the Sym- 
phony Association and Park Board. 
Winter children’s series: Nov. 5, Jan. 
14, Feb. 25, March 11, April 15, May 
6. Soloists include: Kato Mendels- 
sohn, Rudolph Ganz, Roy Zobel. Spe- 
cial feature: annual concert of Pan- 
American music. 


Oakland Forum, 1432 Alice Street. 
Dr. William R. Odell, president; 
other officers: Clarence Bullwinkle, 
Mrs. William Cavalier, Louis J. 
Bruner, Mrs. Dexter Richards. Mrs. 
Marjorie Wiley, manager. City Club 
Theater, capacity 900; Oakland Audi- 
torium, capacity 1,950. Thirteen con- 
certs and ensembles: City Club Thea- 
ter Series: Jan and Beta Popper, Nov. 
6; San Francisco Operatic Quartet 
(Virginia Blair, Clara Mae Turner, 


Oakland 





Di. William R. 

Odell, President 

of the Oakland 
Forum 





Joseph Tissier, Edward Wellman), 
Nov. 30; Agnete Johanson, Dec. 18; 
Elena Grove and Robert Hansen, Nov. 
7; Eva Garcia, Eunice Northrup, 
Roy Zobel, Madrigal Guild. Artist 
Series: “Gypsy Baron”, Nov. 18; Bal- 
let Theater, Jan. 30; Igor Gorin, 
March 6; Artur Rubinstein, April 17; 
Lauritz Melchior, May 11; Patrice 
Munsel, May 28. 


Unruh Philharmonic Chorus, 478 
Santa Clara Avenue. David P. Unruh, 
conductor; Caroline Unruh, assistant 
conductor. Civic Auditorium. Two 
performances “Messiah” Dec. 10; 
soloists: Virginia Blair, Eva Grunin- 
ger, Harry De Lugg, Henri Shefoff, 
Iris Jones, Barbara Beatty, Roy Zobel, 
Oliver Jones. 

Orpheus Male Chorus. Mymard 
Jones, conductor. M. Reynolds 
Koontz, president; E. J. Chamberlin, 
secretary. Civic Auditorium. Three 
concerts: Dec. 5 (Virginia Blair, solo- 
ist), March 20 and June 5. Summer 
concerts in Woodminster Theater. 

Mills College. Dr. Lynn T. White, 
president; Luther B. Marchant, dean 
of music. Hall for Chamber Music, 
capacity 500. Eight student concerts. 
Soloists: Donald Grout, Sept. 26; 
Igor Stravinsky, Oct. 26; Alexander 
Schneider and Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Feb. 14 and 18; Alexander and Col- 
ette Tansman, March 4; Maxime 
Shapiro, March 14. 

Woodminster Bow] Concerts, 3551 © 
Joaquin Miller Road. Auspices, Oak- 
land Park Board, Edgar Sanborn, 
forester; Hal Boyd, program chair- 
man. Summer series including Oak- 
land Symphony, Ballet Moderne, Pa- 
cific Opera Company. Fifteen pro- 
grams planned. 

University of California Sym- 

(Continued on page 318) 
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Leopold Stokowski, Wilfrid L. Davis, 
Musical Director of Manager of the 


Philharmonic in 
Los Angeles 


the Hollywood 
Bowl 


By IsABeL Morse JONES 
LOS ANGELES 
RIENDLY relations between the 
Southern California Symphony 
Association, sponsor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and the Holly- 
wood Bowl organization continue, to 
the great benefit of all music lovers. 
The Bowl Summer season, though not 
yet completely outlined, promises to 
be no less attractive than usual. 

This year the Philharmonic’s Youth 
Concerts are broadcast over a coast-to- 
coast Mutual network, in co-operation 
with William C. Hartshorn, public 
school supervisor. Auditions are held 
over LFI for a young artist to appear 
at a special concert in the Spring. 

Anthony Collins succeeds Richard 
Lert (on leave of absence) as con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Oratorio 
Society, of which Frances Stults 
Campbell is president. Concerts for 
the season are not yet announced. 

As in past years, the veteran pio- 
neer, L. E. Behymer, brings an im- 
pressive array of solo artists and en- 
sembles. 


Hollywood Bowl Association, 2301 
N. Highland, Hollywood 28. Leopold 
Stokowski, musical director. C. E. 
Toberman, president; other officers: 
Dr. Willsie Martin, Dr. T. Percival 
Gerson, Mrs. Burdette Chapman, M. 
S. Palmer. Dr. Karl Wecker, man- 
ager. Hollywood Bowl Anditorium, 
capacity 19,253. Artists include ma- 
jority of Los Angeles Philharmonic. 
Minimum number of concerts, 32; 
maximum, 38; from July 10, 1945, to 
Sept. 15. Performances Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday and Sunday 
nights, with Sunday broadcasts. Solo- 
ists to be announced. Special features : 
eight symphonic programs ; eight light 
operas and ballets; eight with star 
soloists. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic, 427 
West Fifth Street. Sponsorship, 
Southern California Symphony Asso- 
ciation. Alfred Wallenstein, conduc- 
tor; Zoltan Kurthy, assistant conduc- 
tor. Harvey S. Mudd, president; 
other officers: Gurney E. Newlin, C. 
E. Toberman, Mrs. Cecil Frankel, 
Ben Meyer. Wilfrid L. Davis, man- 
ager. Philharmonic Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 2,666. Seventy-two concerts, 
purely orchestral, and with soloists. 

In Los Angeles: Nov. 16-17; Nov. 
23-24, Heifetz; Nov. 30-Dec. 1, Brai- 
lowsky; Dec. 14-15, Berkova; Dec. 
28-29, Rubinstein; Jan. 4, Kurthy; 
Jan. 11-12, Chavez, guest conductor ; 
Jan. 18-19, Menuhin; Jan. 25, Feb. 
8-9, Segall, Klemperer guest conduc- 
tor; Feb. 22-23, Frisina and Reher; 
March 8-9, Schnabel; March 15-16, 
Maynor, Leinsdorf guest conductor; 
March 22, Morini; March 29-30, Eas- 
ter program; April 5, Pennario. 
Special features: Dec. 10, Affiliated 
Teachers’ Concert; March 2, Pension 
Fund Concert, Toscanini guest con- 
ductor. The Philharmonic also gives 
a total of 24 concerts in San Diego, 
Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Glendale, 
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les 


Alfred Wallen- 
stein, Conductor 
of the Los Ange- 
les Philharmonic 


Canoga Park, Claremont and 
Beach. 

Thirteen Children’s and Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts are given in Los An- 
geles (Jan. 6, 13, 20 and 27; Feb. 10, 
17 and 24; March 3, 10 and 31), in 
Santa Monica, Van Nuys and Glen- 
dale. Seven concerts are scheduled 
for military centers, including those 
in San Diego: Nov. 26, Naval Base; 
Feb. 11, Camp Elliott; March 11, Ma- 
rine Corps Base; April 8, Naval Hos- 
pital. 

L. E. Behymer 1945 New Year 


Long 


Courses. Five courses of soloists, 
operas and ballets: Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, Jan. 16; Jan. 23, Jaroff’s Don 
Cossacks; Feb. 4, Andres Segovia; 


L. E. Behymer, Los 
Angeles Impre- 
sario and Head 
of the Behymer 
Series 





Feb. 26, Vivian Della Chiesa; Feb. 26, 
Draper and Adler; March 6, Efrem 
Zimbalist; March 11, Marian Ander- 
son; March 13, Igor Gorin; April 2, 
James Melton; April 17, Bartlett and 
Robertson; April 22, Yehudi Menuhin ; 
April 22 and 24, Risé Stevens; April 
29, Artur Rubinstein; May 13, Ezio 
Pinza; May 20, Patrice Munsel. Six- 
teen performances by Ballet Theatre 
from Feb. 13 to March 3. 

Ten performances by San Carlo 
Opera Company: “Carmen”, Jan. 26; 
“The Barber of Seville” and “Aida” 
Jan. 27; “La Traviata”, Jan. 29; 
“Tosca”, Jan. 30; “La Bohéme”, Jan. 
31; “Rigoletto”, Feb. 1; “Aida”, Feb. 
2; “Faust”, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci”, Feb. 3. 


Janssen Symphony, 703 Philhar- 
monic Auditorium Building. Werner 
Janssen, conductor; H. Villa-Lobos, 


Werner Janssen, 

Conductor of the 

Janssen Sym- 

phony in Los An- 
geles 





guest conductor. John S. Edwards, 
manager. Wilshire Ebell Theatre, ca- 
pacity 1,294 (concerts also given in 
California Theatre, San Bernardino). 
Concerts Oct. 22; Nov. 26; Dec. 22; 
Jan. 14; Feb. 11; March 4, 25. Solo- 
ists include Rice Saxon, Willem van 
den Burg, Nathan Milstein. Special 
features; presentations of new works; 
recordings of scores by Janssen, Sho- 
stakovich and Villa-Lobos. 


Evenings on the Roof, 735 Michel- 
torena Street. Peter Yates, leader. 
Concerts Oct. 23 and 30; Nov. 6, 13 
and 27; Dec. 4 and 18; Jan. 15, 22 and 
29; Feb. 5, 12, 19 and 26; March 5, 
12, 19 and 26; April 2, 9, 16 and 23; 
(Continued on page 295) 
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Elmer Wilson, 
Pasadena Impre- 
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Pasadena 


By Isape. Morse JONES 
PASADENA 
AN expanded series under the man- 
agement of Elmer Wilson and 
the concerts of the Pasadena Civic 
Music Association and the Coleman 
Chamber Music Association form the 
core of Pasadena’s season. 


Pasadena Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 712 Citizens Savings Bank 
Building, Pasadena 1, Calif. Auspices 


of the City of Pasadena and Members 
of Organization. Richard Lert, direc- 
tor. John W. Holmes, president. 
Other officers: Mrs. Morgan Padel- 
ford, Thomas H. Heller, Helen Mar- 
tin, C. Lewis Edwards. Lida M. 
Marshall, business manager. Pasadena 
Civic Auditorium, seating 3,000. Five 
events: Nov. 12, Dec. 17, Feb. 25, 
April 8, May 27. Soloists: Joseph 
DiTullio; Eula Beal; others, chosen 
by audition. Special features: “Mes- 
siah” with soloists, chorus and orches- 
tra ; “The Children’s Crusade”, May 27. 

Elmer Wilson Series, 300 East 
Green Street, Pasadena. Elmer Wil- 
son, manager. Pasadena Civic Audi- 
torium, seating 3,000. Privately spon- 
sored concert series of 19 events: Jan 
Peerce, Oct. 13; San Francisco Opera 
Company in “La Bohéme”, Oct. 31; 


‘ Platoff Don Cossack Chorus, Nov. 23; 


Los Angeles Philharmonic, Jascha 
Heifetz, soloist, Nov. 25; Robert Casa- 
desus, Nov. 28; “Gypsy Baron”, Dec. 
7; Los Angeles Philharmonic, Yehudi 
Menuhin, soloist, Jan. 22; San Carlo 


IFURNIA 





Alice Coleman Richard Lert, Di- 
Batchelder, Music rector of the 
Director of the Pasadena Civic 


Coleman Cham- MusicAssociation 
ber Music Asso- 


ciation 


Opera Company, Jan. 25; Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Jan. 26; Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, Bernardo Segall, soloist, 
Feb. 13; Ballet Theater, Feb. 21; Bidu 
Sayao, Feb. 23; Draper and Adler, 
Feb. 28; Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
Artur Schnabel, March 10; Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, March 16; James 
Melton, March 26; Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, Cpl. Leonard Pennario, 
soloist, April 6; Veloz and Yolanda, 
April 19; Ezio Pinza, May 13. 

Coleman Chamber Concerts, 45 
North Euclid Avenue, Pasadena 1. 
Sponsored by the Celeman Chamber 
Music Association, james N. Wright, 
president. Alice Coleman Batchelder, 
founder and music director. Leon Et- 
tinger, manager. Pasadena Playhouse, 
seating 832. Five regular concerts: 
Mozart Orchestra of California, An- 
thony Collins, conductor, Oct. 29; Roth 
String Quartet, with Paul Wittgen- 
stein, Nov. 19; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Jan. 14; Bary Ensemble, March 11; 
San Francisco Quartet, April 22. Spe- 
cial 40th anniversary series of three 
free concerts given by the Hancock 
Ensemble and two Pasadena profes- 
sional groups at the Shakespeare Club 
beginning Jan. Three concerts 
planned for Spring, to be given by a 
leading quartet. 





Arthar 


Leslie 


JACOBS 


A Bach Festival 


Festival of Modern Music 


Director of Music — First Congregational 


Los Angeles, California 


Conductor of 
Annual 


Church 














Maestro 











620 South Alexandria 


Pietro Cimini 


Distinguished Operatic and Symphonic Conductor 
16 yrs. guest conductor Hollywood Bowl 


20 yrs. of highly successful teaching of VOICE and 
COACHING in Los Angeles 








Tel. Fitzroy 0977 
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[Tincinnati 


By Howarp W. Hess 
CINCINNATI, O. 


N its 50th anniversary year the Cin- 
| cinnati Symphony has many high- 

lights, notably the works written in 
competition for the $1,000 war bond 
offered by the Institute of Fine Arts. 
Eugene Goossens is conductor, as well 
as musical director for the May Fes- 
tival, which will-be held again in 1946. 
J. H. Thuman, the Matinee Musicale 
and the Cincinnati Concert Manage- 
ment bring a sumptuous array of at- 
tractions through the season. Operas 
will be given in the Zoological Gar- 
dens this Summer for the 24th season. 


Cincinnati Symphony, 1106 First 
National Bank Building. Auspices the 
Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 
Eugene Goossens, musical director, 
conducts the 20 pairs of concerts on 
the regular subscription series. Reu- 
ben Lawson conducts the seven Pops 
concerts. Walter Heermann conducts 
the five Young Peoples concerts. J. 
M. O’Kane, manager. Music Hall, 
seating 3,460. Regular series soloists: 
Claudio Arrau, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Alec Templeton, Zino Francescatti, 
Artur Rubinstein, Jascha Heifetz, 
Fritz Kreisler, Oscar Levant, Marjorie 
Lawrence, Argentinita, José Iturbi, 
Lauritz Melchior, Ezio Pinza, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky. Soloists for a spe- 
cial performance of Beethoven’s 
“Ninth Symphony” with the Cincin- 
nati May Festival Chorus, John Dud- 
ley, Martha Lipton, Florence Kirk, 
Gean Greenwell. Special features: 
the overtures and symphonic works 
written in competition for the $1,000 


witz, 


Eugene Goos- 
sens, Conductor 
of the Cincin- 


nati Symphony 


war bond offered by the Fine Arts 
for new compositions in celebration of 
this the 50th anniversary of the or- 
chestra ; four performances by the Bal- 
let Theater with full orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


Cincinnati May Music Festival As- 
sociation, 142 W. Fourth Street. 
Eugene Goossens, conductor; Joseph 
S. Graydon, president; Roger K. 
Rogan, vice-president; J. Hermann 
Thuman, manager-secretary. Biennial 
Festivals held in May with the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival Chorus, Cincin- 
nati Symphony and soloists. Next 
performance, May, 1946. Music Hall. 
Four to six consecutive concerts fea- 
turing world’s greatest choral music, 
classical, romantic, modern and con- 
temporary. Association established in 
1873 under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas. 


Artist Series, 142 W. Fourth 
Street. J. H. Thuman, manager and 
owner. Music Hall, 3460; Taft Audi- 
torium, 2500; Emery Auditorium, 


2700; Cincinnati Woman’s Club, 500. 
Also Louisville, Indianapolis and Day- 
ton. Cincinnati attractions: James 
Melton, Patrice Munsel, Claudio Ar- 
rau, Joseph Szigeti, Vladimir Horo- 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Ballet 





Canton 


By RicHarp OpPpENHEIM 
CANTON, 0. 


HE local Symphony Orchestra 

and Junior Symphony are both 
conducted by Richard Oppenheim. 
Four concerts are given by the former, 
and the latter plays out of town as 
well as in Canton. The Civic Opera 
and Civic Music Association complete 
the musical picture. 

Canton Symphony, 315 N. Market 
Avenue. Auspices Canton Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Richard Op- 
penheim, conductor; Cecil Armitage, 
assistant conductor. James Aungst, 
president; Mrs. J. Edmund Sell, vice- 
president; Mrs. J. S. Wilson, secre- 
tary; Flora Murphy, treasurer. Tim- 
ken Vocational High School audi- 
torium, seating 1,103. Regular sub- 
scription series of four concerts. Solo- 
ists, Percy Grainger, Wanda Wendell, 
and Evelyn Zink. Open air concerts 
are planned for next Summer. 


Canton Junior Symphony, 315 N. 
Market Avenue. Auspices Canton 
Junior Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion. Richard Oppenheim, conductor ; 
Sid Kaplan, assistant conductor. P. 
T. Reynolds, Massillon, O., president ; 
Mrs. J. M. Smith, Canton, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Theodore V. Gibbs, secre- 
tary; Mrs. R. K. Dillon, Minerva, 
treasurer. Two concerts in Canton; 
one each in Massillon, Louisville and 
other surrounding towns. 85 players, 
10 to 19 years of age, from Canton 
and surrounding towns. 


Canton Civic Opera, 405 2nd St. 
NW. Auspices Canton Civic Opera 
Association. Alberto Bimboni, con- 
ductor; Jessie Mockel, assistant con- 
ductor. W. A. Porterfield, president; 
Warren Smith, vice president; E. T. 
Heald, secretary; L. H. Ream, treas- 
urer; L. H. Clark, manager . Lincoln 
High School auditorium, seating 1,300. 
“Mignon” will be presented sometime 
in February. Local talent with Ed- 
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Richard Oppen- 
heim, Conductor 
Canton 
Symphony and 
Junior Symphony 


Cecil Armitage, 
Assistant Conduc- 
tor of the Can- of the 
ton Symphony 


Kane, New York, as guest 


ward 
artist. 


Civic Music Association, William 
Meyer, president; Mrs. W. E. Holl, 
secretary. Timken Vocational High 
School auditorium, seating 1,103. Six 
concerts: Oct. 11, National Operatic 
Quartet; Nov. 12, Alexander Brailow- 
sky ; Dec. 11, Isaac Stern; Jan. 9, Don 
Cossacks ; Feb.9, Thomas L. Thomas ; 
March 1, Lener Quartet. 





Youngstown 


By Avsert H. DOWLING 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


f doy: Youngstown Symphony, which 
is supported solely by the tickets 
sold for concerts, and the Monday 
Musical Club, now in its 48th year, 
provide the major part of the musical 
fare for the community. 


Youngstown Symphony, Union 
National Bank Building. Auspices, 
Youngstown Symphony Society. Mi- 
chael Ficocelli, conductor; Paul 
Booth, president; other officers, Mrs. 
Leo J. Linberger, Mrs. Herman 








UHI OD 


Russe de Monte Carlo, Lotte Lehmann 
(three concerts in evenings of Schu- 
bert, Brahms and Schumann), Martha 
Graham, Jaroff Don Cossacks, “La 
Traviata” (Wagner’s production), 
“Merry Widow” (New Opera Co.), 
“Gypsy Baron” (Hurok). Three con- 
certs by Goldsand illustrating the de- 
velopment of piano playing and com- 
posing. 

Matinee Musical Club, Hall of 
Mirrors, Hotel Netherland Plaza, 
1,200. Mrs. Adolf Hahn, president. 
Other officers, Mrs. Phillip Werthner, 
Mrs. Louis Poock, Mrs. J. H. Thu- 
mann, Mrs. Benedict N. Smith, Mrs. 
Raymond H. Saelor, Mrs. Martha 
Frank. Specializes on first Cincinnati 
appearances of top-flight artists. Solo- 
ists: James Melton, Leonard Warren, 
Lotte Lehmann, Martial Singher, 
Alexander Uninsky. Five concerts 
each year. Subscription by members, 
active and associate. 

Cincinnati Concert Management, 
Genevieve Dyer, president, 416 Main 
Street. Taft Auditorium, 2,500; Mu- 
sic Hall, 3,460. Soloists: Gladys 
Swarthout, Richard Crooks, Bidu 
Sayao, Yehudi Menuhin, Mia Slaven- 
ska, Percy Grainger, Suzanne Sten, 
Rudolf Serkin, Adolf Busch and his 
Little Symphony, Adler and Draper, 
Lily Pons, “Carmen” production 
May 3. 

Cincinnati Summer Opera, 24th 
season. Pavillion in the Zoological 
Gardens. 36 performances of Grand 
Opera under the direction of Fausto 
Cleva. Oscar Hild, president of Cin- 
cinnati Musicians Union, managing di- 
rector; Hon. James E. Stewart, presi- 


dent ex-officio; Robert L. Black, 
Gruss, James Minehart. Stambaugh 
Auditorium: seating capacity, 2,527. 


Six concerts: Oct. 21, Nov. 18, Dec. 
16, Jan. 21, Mar. 11, April 8. Solo- 
ists: Karin Branzell, Carroll Glenn, 
Sanroma, Marjorie Lawrence, Web- 
ster Aitken, Rayen High School A 
Cappella Choir under Waldemar 
Nischwitz. Special events: “Aida” 
and “Rigoletto” (San Carlo Opera 
Company), Sept. 18, 19; “Carmen” 
(Columbia Concerts), Nov. 1; Pla- 
toff Don Cossacks, March 4. Summer 
Pops, Children’s Concerts, sponsor, 
Board of Education. 


Monday Musical Club, Inc., 618 
Dollar Bank Building. Mrs. B. M. 
Stubblefield, president. Other offi- 
cers: Mrs. Philip H. Shaff, Mrs. Tom 
Harris, Mrs. J. I. Gilmore, Mrs. D. 
M. Rothrock, Mrs. M. J. Ryan, Mrs. 
Otto J. Kling, Mrs. J. C. Argetsinger, 
Mrs. Edward T. MacDonnell. Stam- 
baugh Auditorium. Five concerts: Oct. 
9, Oct. 13, Nov. 4, Feb. 6, Feb. 26. 
Soloists and ensembles: “La Travi- 
ata” (Charles Wagner Production), 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Miliza Kor- 
jus, Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, Ne- 
menoff and Luboschutz. Special fea- 
tures sponsored, “Messiah”, Dec. 17, 
local talent. 





Mrs. B. M. Stub- 


Michael Ficocelli, 


blefield, President | Conductor of the 
of the Monday Youngstown Sym- 
Musical Club, Inc. phony 





J. M. O'Kane, J. H. Thuman, 
Manager of the Cincinnati Im- 
Cincinnati Sym- presario 


phony 


chairman of executive committee for 
the board of directors; Metropolitan 
Opera and San Carlo soloists, Metro- 
politan and Chicago chorus; Cincin- 
nati Symphony . Leading singers: Al- 
banese, Antoine, Bampton, Carroll, 
Farell, Ippolito, Piazza, Poser, Ribla, 
Roman, Sayao, Altman, Antal, Djanel, 
Glade, Kaskas, Swarthout, Thorborg, 
Gerard, Hain, Jobin, Kullman, Perulli, 
Rayner, Brownlee, Engelman, Frige- 
rio, Pilotto, Sved, Valentino, Weede, 
Alvary, Baccaloni, Kipnis, Lazzari, 
Trevisan. Operas: from Italian and 
French schools with German. Pavil- 
lion seating capacity 4,000. Season, 
June 24 to August 4. 


Cincinnati Orpheus Club, 75 men’s 
voices, Taft Auditorium. Three con- 
certs under the direction of Thomas 
James Kelly. Charles J. Young, as- 
sistant conductor and accompanist; 
Franz Mahler, assistant accompanist 
Soloists: Dorothy Baker, Jean Wat- 
son. Phillip B. Stanbery, secretary, 
Union Terminal Building. 


Toledo 





Blake-More God- Edgar Schenk- 


man, Conductor 
of The Friends of 
Toledo Music 


win, Director of 
the Toledo Mus- 
eum of Art 


By Miuvprep K,. BARKSDALE 
TOLEDO, O. 


ONCERTS in the Toledo Museum 

of Art fall into two categories, a 
subscription series of seven with two 
extra performances, and a free educa- 
tional series. Four concerts are given 
by The Friends of Toledo Music, Ed- 
gar Schenkman, conductor. 


Toledo Museum of Art, Monroe 
Street at Scottwood Avenue. William 
A. Gosline, Jr., president; Blake-More 
Godwin, director; A. Beverly Barks- 
dale, supervisor of music. (a) Toledo 
Museum of Art Peristyle, seating 
1,800. Regular subscription series of 
seven events and two extra presenta- 
tions: Charles L. Wagner’s “La Tra- 
viata”, Oct. 6; Cleveland Orchestra, 
Golschmann conducting, Oct. 20; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Nov. 17; Claudio 
Arrau, Jan. 17; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Jan. 31; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Feb. 21; Herta Glaz and Martial 
Singher, March 14. Boston Sym- 
phony, Dec. 7, annual concert for Mu- 
seum members only. Mia Slavenska 


(Continued on page 330) 
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7 . 
San Liego 
By CorveyiA HALSsEY 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


AN DIEGO managers report more 

events this season than ever be- 
fore. Because of San Diego’s tremen- 
dous increase in population, capacity 
audiences are the rule. Several times 
hundreds have been turned away from 
concerts. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic. San 
Diego Series of five concerts. Solo- 
ists: Jascha Heifetz, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Bernardo Segall, Artur Schnabel and 
Cpl. Leonard Pennario. 

Community Symphony. Nino Mar- 
celli, conductor. Meets weekly for 
study of symphonic music and tries 
out new compositions upon request. 
Plays at USO clubs and camps. 

Chamber Orchestra of Musical 
Arts Society of La Jolla. Ni<olai 
Sokoloff, conductor. Summer series in 
La Jolla High School Auditorium. 
Five events planned. 

Service Little Symphony. Freder- 
ick Fennell, conductor. Players, drawn 
from Fleet School of Music, pre- 
sented series of concerts before dis- 
banding to go into active service. 

Amphion Artist Series. Series o/ 
eight events: Kurt Baum and Zinka 
Milanov ; Gregor Piatigorsky ; Marian 
Anderson; Vivian Della Chiesa; 
Claudio Arrau; Zino Francescatti; 
American Ballad Singers; Igor Gorin. 
Cpl. John Tyers in a pre-season con- 
cert. 

Master Artists Series. Helen H. 
Price, manager. Russ Auditorium. 
Privately sponsored concert series: 
Grace Moore; Bronislaw Huberman; 
Lawrence Tibbett; Angna Enters; 
Margaret Speaks, and Dougherty and 
Ruzicka; Conrad Thibault. Special 
events, separate from series: Barta- 
lini; “A Night in Mexico” Revue. 

Clifford Ellison Concerts. Clifford 
Ellison, manager. Privately sponsored 
series of events: Ballet Theatre: Pla- 
toff Don Cossacks; Dorothy Maynor ; 
Artur Rubinstein; Patrice Munsel; 
Ruth Draper; “The Gypsy Baron” in 
New York City Center Opera produc- 
tion; Efrem Zimbalist; Andres Se- 
govia; Veloz and Yolanda. 

Polyphonia A Cappella Choir. Dr. 
Earl Rosenberg, conductor. 

San Diego Choral Club. Dr. Ear! 
Rosenberg, conductor. 

Bel Canto Choral Club. Amoretta 
Ball, conductor. 

_ Treble Clef Club, San Diego State 
College. L. Deborah Smith, conduc- 
tor. 


San Diego Chapter of AGO. Thus- 
nelda Bircsak, dean. Monthly concerts 
by visiting and local organists. Ar- 
thur Poister has appeared: Walter 
Baker and others to be presented. 


Long Beach 
By Auice 8. DuRHAM 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


USIC in Long Beach has taken 

big strides in recent vears, with 
the rise in population to 270,000 and 
its consequent stimulus to the concert 
world. The Long Beach Philharmonic, 
the Woman’s Symphony, the Little 
Symphony, Clifford Ellison’s Greater 
Artist Series and many other thriving 
organizations and managements main- 
tain a thriving schedule. 
_Long Beach Philharmonic, 408 E. 
First St., Long Beach. Assisted by 
Recreation Commission. Robert Resta, 
conductor; Nicholas Furjanic, assis- 
tant conductor. Rex L. Hodges, presi- 
dent. Other officers: Richard Loynes, 
Mrs. H. W. Markham, Mrs. Alice 
S. Durham, and Mrs. Roy E. Chap- 
man. Managed by Board of Directors. 


February 10, 1945 





Clifford Ellison, 

San Diego and 
Long Beach Con- 
cert Manager 





Concert Hall, seating 


Auditorium 
capacity 1387. Four concerts, Nov. 14, 


Feb. 27, May 25, June 8. Soloists: 
Armandita Chirot; George Ricci; 
Bartlett and Robertson; Special fea- 
ture: Young artists will appear on 
June concert. 

Little Symphony of Long Beach, 
Carlton Wood, conductor. Municipal 
Auditorium, Three concerts: Jan. 15, 
Dorothy Judy Klein, pianist; Feb. 19, 
soloist to be announced; April 19, 
Brahms “Requiem.” 

Woman’s Symphony, sponsored by 
Recreation Commission. Eva Ander- 
son, conductor; Vivian Cover, presi- 
dent; Marjorie Thomas, secretary. 
Herbert E. Whitaker, manager. Mu- 
nicipal auditorium and Concert Hall. 
Free concerts, Nov. 23, Feb. 27. 

Woman’s Committee of the South- 
ern California Symphony Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Gail Hudson, president. 
Sally Goldner, local manager. Munici- 
pal Auditorium. Seating capacity 4200. 
Presents three concerts by Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, Alfred Wallen- 
stein, conductor. Soloists: Yehudi 
Menuhin, Jan. 23; Vivian Della 
Chiesa, Feb. 28; Eastern Concert, 
March 27. 

Clifford Ellison’s Greater Artist 
Series, 130 Pine Ave., Long Beach, 
Sally Goldner, local manager. Munici- 
pal Auditorium, seating capacity 4200. 


Six concerts: General Platoff, Don 
Cossacks No, 24; “Gypsy Baron,” 
Dec. 8: Ballet Theater, Feb. 20; 


Gladys Swarthout, April 10; Efrem 
Zimbalist, March 5; Artur Rubinstein, 
May 1. Special Feature: “Night in 
Mexico,” Jan. 5. 

Ware-Hazleton Attractions, Jean 
G. Rogers, local manager. Municipal 


Auditorium, seating capacity, 4200. 
Two events: “Merry Widow,” Jan. 
8: “Othello,” with Paul Robeson, 
Feb. 14. 


Long Beach Municipal Band, B. 
A. Rolph, conductor; James E. Son, 
assistant conductor. Municipal Au- 
ditorium and Concert Hall, free daily 
concerts. 

Musical Arts Club, Harold Redick, 
president. 

Woman’s Music Club, Mrs. John 
A. Harris, president. 

St. Luke’s Choristers, 7th and At- 
lantic Ave., William Ripley Dorr, 
director. Many public appearances, fea- 
tured in motion pictures. 

Guild of Women Composers, 
Gladys Comstock Smith, president. 

Choir Guild, Arne Dahl, president. 


Santa Monica 


By Marsory M. FIsHER 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF, 
HE Santa Monica Civic Music 
Guild takes the lead in providing 
the community with musical fare. It 
sponsors concerts for young people, 
thereby building a public for the fu- 
ture. 

Santa Monica Civic Music Guild, 
643 Ocean Way. Mrs. Cecil Frankel, 
chairman. Other officers: Mrs. Lei- 
land A. Irish, Mrs. Helen R. White, 
Mrs. May Siddel, Mrs. Ethelbert R. 
Maule, Mrs. Louis B. Mayer, Mrs. 
Morgan P. Gripp, Doris Kenyon, Ida 





CALIFORNIA 


Koverman and William McKelvey 
Martin. Manager, William McKelvey 
Martin. Santa Monica High School 
Auditorium. Three events: Roth 
Quartet, Dec. 16; Hancock Ensemble, 
Jan. 20; California Junior Symphony, 
Peter Meremblum, conductor, in April. 


Los Angeles 
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April 30; May 7 and 14. Soloists in- 
clude Eudice Shapiro, David Frisma, 
Alex Murray and Shibley Boyes, 
Kurt Reher, Victor Gottlieb, Eugene 
Feher, Frances Mullen, Volya Cos- 
sack, Helen Lipetz, Emil Danenberg, 
Ingolf Dahl. Special features: com- 
plete Schénberg piano works, “Ode to 
Napoleon” and “Pierrot Lunaire”; 
and works by Ives, Bach and Beet- 
hoven. 


Musicians Congress, 1655 N. Cher- 
okee Avenue, Hollywood 28. Law- 
rence Morton, chairman: other offi- 
cers: George Campbell, Calvin Jack- 
son, Leon S. Becker, Ingolf Dahl, 
Gilbert C. Grau, Carroll Hollister, 
Serge Hovey, David Raskin. Con- 
certs given in various auditoriums. 
Folk Music Festival programs monthly 
from December to July. Chamber 
Music Series. Jazz Series. Children’s 
Concerts with children as occasional 
performers. 


Special features: Concert conducted 
by Leopold Stokowski, Philharmonic 


Auditorium, Aug. 30, 1944; “Music 
in Contemporary Life Institute”, Uni- 
versity of California, Sept. 14-17, 1944, 

Palos Verdes Arts Association, 
Palos Verdes. Mrs. Richard Hunt 
Sampson, music chairman, assisted by 


Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish. Malaga 
Cove Auditorium. Concerts Dec. 5, 
Jan. 23, March 20. Soloists: Andor 


Foldes, Antone Masskoff, Doris Ken- 
yon, Max Rabinowitsch. 


Annual Bach Festivals. Conduc- 
tor, Arthur Leslie Jacobs, Minister of 
Music of the First Congregational 
Church, Five events: “Elijah”, Feb. 
25, with Cathedral Choir of 100 and 
orchestra; Fauré’s “Requiem”, March 
31; Modern Music Festival, May 25, 
26, 27. Sunday organ programs, Jan. 
7 to March 25. 


Dr. Ferand to Give 
New Lecture Course 


Beginning Feb. 6, Dr. Ernst T. 
Ferand will give a series of talks on 
Musical Therapy at the New School 
for Social Research on Tuesday 
nights. This course will deal with 
the various aspects of the effects of 
music on the healthy people, the phys- 
ically or mentally sick, and particu- 
larly on the innumerable borderline 
cases. The lectures, illustrated by 
music examples, will include the 
physiological and psychological sources 
of music; music and behavior; music 
as a healing factor; music and move- 
ment; music and sex; music and 
recreation; music in hospitals; music 
in industry. 











7526 Fountain Ave. 





Belle Forbes Cutter 


VOICE 





GL. 8375 


Hollywood 46, California 























1919 N. Argyle Ave. 





Max Pons 


Teacher of World Famous Singers 


11 Years Member Teaching Faculty Curtis Institute 
of Music, Philadelphia 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Tel. Hollywood 2141 




















428 S. Mariposa 
Los Angeles 5 
Tel. Fe-6402 


ESTELLE BROWN MILLS. 
VOICE 


Among her best known professional students are: ANNE BROWN, | 
now on a tour of 50 Concerts throughout the United States. 


STUDIOS 


642 S. Berendo 
Los Angeles 5 
Tel. Fe-6247 | 











PATTON 


Teacher of Singing 





Teacher of 


Mona Paulee, Mezzo-Soprano, win- 
ner of the 1941 Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions; Josephine Antoine, Color- 
atura Soprano, Metropolitan Opera; 
Mona Bradford, Mezzo-Sopranc, Chi- 
cago Opera. 


1526 CASSIL PLACE GL-7523 
(Off Sunset and 3 Blotks East 
of Highland Ave.) 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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Hetroit 


By SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 
DETROIT, MICH. 
| BE rejuvenated Detroit Symphony 


made a sensational comeback this 
year with a subscription series of forty 
concerts. The Light Opera Associa- 
tion celebrated its second successful 
season with ten gala performances, 
and two grand operas were presented 
by the Michigan Grand Opera So- 
ciety. Many outstanding artists were 
brought to the city by the various 
concert organizations. 


Detroit Symphony, Masonic 


Temple. Auspices, Detroit Orchestra, 
Inc. Karl Krueger, musical director ; 
Poole, 


Valter assistant conductor. 


Valter Poole, 


Assistant Con- 
ductor of the De- 
troit Symphony 





Josef Gingold, 

Concertmaster of 

the Detroit Sym- 
phony 





Henry H. Reichhold, president; Ray- 
mond J. Hall, executive secretary. 
Masonic Temple, seating capacity, 
5,000. Regular subscription season of 
20 Thursdays and 20 Saturdays. 
February and March soloists: Mischa 
Elman, Alexander Kipnis, Egon Petri, 
Josef Hofmann, Jascha Schwarzman, 
Robert Casadesus, Zino Francescatti. 
Special feature: Post-season Beetho- 
ven-Brahms-Mozart festival with Karl 
Friedberg, Artur Schnabel and Robert 
Casadesus, March 15, 22 and 29. 


Michigan Grand Opera Society, 
Crowley-Milner and Company. Execu- 
tive President, Vernelle Peppard; 
Executive Secretary, Adriana Hatcher. 
Auspices, Michigan Grand Opera So- 
ciety, Inc.: Masonic Temple. Per- 
formances: “La Traviata,” Jan. 24; 
“Il Trovatore,” Feb. 20. Soloists: 
Dorothy Kirsten, Franco  Perulli. 
Stage Director: Armando Agnini. 
Orchestra conductor: D. Cesar Chan- 
foni. 


Civic Light Opera Association of 


Detroit, Inc., Masonic Temple, Max 
Koenigsberg, managing director. Fritz 





Fritz Mahler, 
Musical Director 


Max Koenigsberg, 
Managing Diréc- 


tor of the Civic of the Civic 
Light Opera As- _— Light Opera As- 
sociation sociation 
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Karl Krueger, 
Musical Director 


Henry Reichold, 
President of the 


DetroitOrchestra, of the Detroit 
Inc. Symphony 
Mahler, musical director. Weekly 


operettas from March through May, 
including “Great Waltz’, “Rio Rita’, 
“Three Musketeers”, “Mlle. Modiste”, 
“Balalaika”, “Irene”, “Bohemian Girl”, 
“Show Boat”. 


Pro Musica, 1127 Kensington. 
Auspices, Pro Musica, Inc., Detroit 
Chapter. Charles Frederic Morse, 
president; Mrs. Frank W. Coolidge, 
membership secretary. Lecture Hall, 
Detroit Institute of Arts. Three Con- 
certs: Britt String and Piano Trio, 
Dec. 8. E. Robert Schmitz, Jan. 19. 
Martial Singher, April 6. Recitals 
feature modern and little-known vocal 
and instrumental chamber music. 


Detroit Artist Series, 1746 W. 
Boston Blvd. Auspices, Vivian Gilpin 
Robison. Lecture Hall, Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. Ten recitals, including 
Edward Bredshall, Feb. 21; Nicholas 
Garagusi, March 14. 


Masonic Auditorium Concerts, 
Masonic Temple. Auspices, Masonic 
Auditorium. Con J. Gillespie, mana- 
ger. Eleven recitals. February and 
March soloists: Lawrence Tibbett, 
Feb. 19; Jaroff’s Don Cossacks, March 
2; Mischa Elman, March 12; Grace 
Moore, March 19. 


Detroit Music Guild, 310 Monte- 
rey. Edward Bredshall, president. 
Lecture Hall, Detroit Institute of 
Arts, seating capacity, 420. Five cham- 
ber music recitals. 


Detroit Concert Management, 
Kerr Building. Marvin L. Gale, man- 
ager. Lecture Hall, Detroit Institute 
of Arts. Three concerts: Guild Trio, 
Oct. 24 and March 20; Budapest 
String, Quartet, Jan. 22. 


Ann Arbor 


By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


NN ARBOR’S musical season cen- 

ters around the University Musi- 

cal Society’s series and the events 

sponsored by the School of Music. 

Many visiting groups are heard and 

the May Festival brings the year to a 
climax. 





University Musical Society, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Charles A. Sink, presi- 
dent. Hill Auditorium, seating capac- 
ity, 5,000. Sixty-sixth annual Choral 
Union Series: Helen Traubel, Nov. 4; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 12; Fritz 
Kreisler, Nov. 17; Simon Barere, 
Noy. 27; Carroll Glenn, Dec. 5; Bos- 
ton Symphony, Dec. 11; Vladimir 
Horowitz, Jan. 15; Dorothy Maynor, 
Feb. 3; Westminster Choir, Feb. 11, 


and Chicago Symphony, March 19. 
Annual “Messiah” concert, Dec. 17, 
Hardin Van Deursen, conductor of 


Choral Union, with following soloists : 
Mary Van Kirk, Hardesty Johnson, 
Gean Greenwell, Desi Halban, Hugh 
Norten, and Frieda Op’t Holt Vogan. 
Fifth annual Chamber Music Festival, 
Rackham Hall; three concerts by 
Budapest String Quartet, Jan. 19 and 
20. Fifty-second annual May Festival, 
Hill Auditorium, six concerts, May 3, 





MICHIG 


Charles A. Sink, 
President of the 
University Musi- 
cal Society in 
Ann Arbor 


Earl V. Moore, 
Director of the 
School of Music 

in Ann Arbor 





4, 5, 6 Charles A. Sink, president, 
and Hardin Van Deursen, conductor 
of Choral Union, 350 mixed voices. 
Youth Chorus of 400 Ann Arbor 
school children, Marguerite V. Hood, 
conductor. Philadelphia Orchestra 
with Metropolitan Opera singers and 
several famous instrumental soloists. 


School of Music, Earl V. Moore, 
director ; Otto J. Stahl, secretary. Or- 


gan recital series, Hill Auditorium, 
Palmer Christian. Carillon recitals, 
Burton Memorial Tower, Percival 
Price. Faculty concert series, compli- 


mentary to public. Other organiza- 
tions heard locally, on tour and on the 
radio include: University of Michigan 
Band, William D. Revelli, director ; 
University Men’s Glee Club, David 
Mattern, director; University Choral 
Union, Hardin Van Deursen, conduc- 
tor, and the University Symphony, 
Choir and Girls’ Glee Club. Summer 
session, eight weeks study and con- 
certs in Ann Arbor; Earl V. Moore, 
director. Tenth annual Summer Clinic, 


National Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Mich.; Joseph Maddy, president. 
Guest conductors: Percy Grainger, 
Ferde Grofe, Guy Fraser Harrison 


and others. 


- 
Saginaw 
By Frank G. SCHMIDT 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


OTH the Civic Symphony and 

Civic Chorus celebrated their 10th 
anniversaries this year. The Com- 
munity Concert Association is in its 
13th year and the Germania Symphony 
and Mannerchor has. been active for 
29 seasons. 

Civic Symphony, City Hall. Aus- 
pices, City and subscription. William 
A. Boos, conductor; Frederick Sharp, 
assistant conductor. Harold B. For- 
sythe, president; Peters Oppermann, 
manager. City Auditorium, seating. 
3,800. Four concerts: Nov. 9, Jan. 22, 
March 21, April 24. Soloists: Lorenzo 
Alvary, Trapp Family, Evelyn Woods 
Chavey, Alyce Jodick. 

Germania Symphony and M4anner- 
chor. Auspices, Germania Society. A. 
G. Heyer, conductor; Ray Leamann, 
assistant conductor. F. Martin Hansen, 
president. Clubhouse auditorium, seat- 
ing, 500. Four concerts by local mu- 
sicians. 

Community Concert Association, 
415 Hayden Street. Rhea E. Miller, 
president. Other officers: Mrs. Rock- 
well M. Kempton, Max P. Heaven- 
rich. City Auditorium. Five conc rts: 
Nov. 13, Jan. 12, March 23, April 13, 
May 2. Soloists and ensembles: Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Rudolf Firkusny, 
Marjorie Lawrence, Richard Crooks 
and William Primrose, Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Civic Chorus, 511 South Weadock. 
Kenneth Mathews, conductor; Karl 
Coffey, president. Two concerts: 
“Messiah,” Dec. 17; “The Creation,” 
in the Spring. 

Tuesday Musicale, Mrs. John S. 
Elwell, president. Two recitals: Ruth 
van Appledorn, Britt String Tro. 
Special teatures: intimate musicals, 
junior study group. 





AN 





Hardin Van Deur- 

sen, Conductor of 

the Choral Union 
in Ann Arbor 


Flint 


By BerTHA F. KNISEBY 


FLINT, MICH. 
HE most impressive musical event 
of the season was a performance of 
“Messiah” in the IMA auditorium be- 
fore an audience of 7,000 persons. The 
event was given by the Community 
Music Other musical 
activity centers about the St. Cecilia 
Community Concert Association, the 
St. Cecilia Society and the Part-Song 
Club. 

Flint Community Music Associa- 
tion, Oak Grove. Flint Symphony 
Orchestra and Flint Choral Union, 
Dr. William W. Norton,  con- 
ductor; LeRoy W. Daniels, assistant, 
and conductor of choral union. Four 
svmphony concerts, Central High 
School Auditorium, seating 1,000. So- 
loists: Oct. 15, Joan West, Dorothy 
Ornest Feldman, AC Spark Plug 
Male Chorus; Nov. 26, Romeo Tata, 
Alexander Schuster, Chevrolet Male 
Chorus; Jan. 28, Mrs. Beulah Bel- 
ford; April 29, Mrs. Charles H. Bon- 
bright, Ruth S. Norton. Special fea- 
ture: “Messiah” in pantomime, Dec. 
6, under Dr. H. Augustine Smith, 
with Flint Symphony, Flint Choral 
Union, 100 local actors and seven so- 


Association. 


loists, including: Mrs. Raymond R. 
Williams, Leonore LaRiviere, Edith 
Bachmann, Marie Warren, Marion 


Gardner, Loren Rockfellow, and the 
Rev. Verdi L. Reusser. 


St. Cecelia Community Concert 
Association, 402 E. Dayton St. Mrs. 
Emily G. Hixson, president; Mrs. 
Harry Winegarden, concert chairman; 
Mrs. Raymond R. Williams, executive 
secretary. Four concerts. Central 
High School Auditorium; seating ca- 


pacity, 1,000. Helen Traubel, Oct. 
6; Mia Slavenska, Jan. 16; Walter 
Cassel, Feb. 2; Bartlett and Robert- 


son, March 9, 


St. Cecelia Society. Mrs. Emily G. 
Hixson, president. Other officers, 
Mrs. Clarence Eddy, Mrs. Raymond 
R. Williams, Mrs. Clark H. Day, 
Mrs. J. C. King, Mrs. Ralph Talcott, 
Mrs. E. W. Belford. Bi-monthly pro- 
grams by members. Temple Beth El, 
seating capacity, 400. Special fea- 
tures: Arthur Kufel, Oct. 15; Alex- 
ander Znamensky, Jan. 13; St. Ce- 
cilia Chorus, Dec. 17; Lenten Even- 
song, Mar. 11; Annual Student Day, 
given by members of Junior St. Ce- 
cilia, Junior Boys’ Music Club and 
Student Musicale, April 27. 


Part-Song Club, 227 E. Third St. 
Mrs. R. C. Pettinger, president; Joan 


Blake, vice-president; Mrs. Joseph 
Kapp, secretary; Mary Thomas, 
treasurer. LeRoy W. Daniels, con- 
ductor. Four concerts, Hotel Durant 


Ballroom ; seating capacity, 600. So- 
loists: Nov. 1, John Kollen; Dec. 20, 
Betty Jean Pettinger, Shirly Ryan, 
Harp Ensemble directed by Grace 
Lauster Field; Feb. 28, Thelma von 
Eisenhauer ; May 2, Instrumental En- 
semble. 





MUSICAL AMERICA 





























Mrs. Carlyle 

Scott, Minneapo- 

lis Concert Man- 
ager 


James 5S. Lom- 
bard, Manager of 
the University 
Artists Course of 

Minneapolis 





By JoHN K. SHERMAN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


fer dotoagge in the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony will not have much spare 
time on their hands this season, what 
with numerous concerts at home and 
programs to be given almost daily on 
a five-week tour. Changes in man- 
agerial enterprises include the retire- 
ment of Mrs. Carlyle Scott from the 
University Artists Course. The Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts occasion- 
ally sponsors concerts by local artists 
and groups, such as the Minneapolis 


String Quartet and the Northwest 
Sinfonietta. 
Minneapolis Symphony, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota. Sponsorship, Or- 
chestral Association of Minneapolis. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor; Yves 
Chardon, assistant conductor. Elbert 
L. Carpenter, president; other offi- 
cers: C. O. Kalman, S. T. McKnight, 
Loring M. Staple, Charles B. Sweatt, 
Edgar F. Zelle, Ben S. Woodworth, 

William E. Bast. Arthur J. Gaines, 
manager. Northrup Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 5,000. Thirty-six concerts from 
Oct. 27 to April 6 in Twin Cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, eighteen 
being regular Friday night subscrip- 
tion concerts; *Dorati and Fiedler, 
guest conductors. Soloists: Paulee; 
Kreisler ; Casadesus; Gerhard; Gian- 
nini; Malcuzynski; Hennig; Kapell ; 
Chardon; Krasner; Briggs; Serkin; 
Heifetz; Adams; Xydis; Pinza; Mil- 
stein; Rubinstein; Ness; Mitroupou- 
los, pianist; appearances of St. Olaf 
Choir. Special features: Six young 
people’s concerts; seven Sunday 
“Twilights”; five extra programs; 
Ballet Theatre season. 

University Artists Course, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. James S. Lom- 
bard, manager. Northrop <Audi- 
torium. Seven concerts; Nov. 8; 
Dec. 12; Jan. 24; Feb. 15 and 27; 
March 14; April 24. Soloists and en- 
sembles: Jepson and Kullman; Amer- 
ican Ballad Singers; Donald Dick- 
son, Mischa Elman, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Budapest String Quartet, Lily 
Pons. 

Mrs. Carlyle Scott’s Sunday 
Series, 813 Northwestern Bank 
Building. Municipal Auditorium Con- 
cert Bowl, capacity 4,800. Four con- 
certs; Oct. 15 and 29, Jan. 14, Feb. 4. 
Artists: Lawrence Tibbett, Don Cos- 
sacks, Marian Anderson, Alec Tem- 
pleton. 

Greater Minneapolis Attractions. 
(formerly Greater Twin City Attrac- 
tions), 1500 La Salle Avenue. Charles 
C. Milkes, manager. Municipal Audi- 


Dimitri Mitropou- 

los, Conductor of 

the Minneapolis 
Symphony 


torium (capacity 10,000), and Con- 
cert Bowl. Dates include: Sept. 29; 
Nov. 1; Jan. 10; more planned. 


Special features: Oscar Straus, Ru- 
dolph Friml, “Naughty Marietta.” 
Thursday Musical Series, 39 
South Eighth Street. Mrs. Henry S. 
Godfrey, president and manager. Y. 
M. C. A. Auditorium, capacity 500. 
Two concerts by visiting artists and 
nine by Twin Cities musicians, from 
Oct. 26 to March 22. Guest artists: 


Duluth 


Hereuennenaeeneeneneaneenal 





Tauno Hanni- 


A. H. Miller, 


Manager of the  kainen, Conduc- 
Duluth Symphony tor of the Duluth 
Symphony 


By A. A. MILLER 


DULUTH, MINN. 


N addition to presenting its regu- 

lar series of regular concerts, pops 
and children’s programs, the Duluth 
Symphony, this season, gave an extra 
Community Fund concert and made 
recordings for the Office of War In- 
formation. The Matinee Musicale 
presented a series of interesting vari- 
ety, including one opera. 

Duluth Symphony, 712 Alworth 
Building. Auspices, Duluth Symphony 
Association. Tauno Hannikainen, 
conductor; J. R. Van Horn, president 
of the Symphony Association. A. H. 


Miller, manager. Duluth Armory, ca- 
pacity 3,000. Regular subscription 
series of six evening symphony con- 


certs. Three Sunday afternoon “pop” 
concerts, two children’s concerts, one 
Community Fund concert. Soloists : 
Jose Echaniz, Elsa Anneke, Frank 
Mannheimer, Ruth Posselt, Jan 
Peerce. 


Arthur J. Gaines, 

Manager of the 

Minneapolis Sym- 
phony 





Percy Grainger and 


Anna Kaskas; 
Leona Flood (joint recital). 

Apollo Club, (Male Chorus), 1128 
La Salle Avenue. William MacPhail, 


conductor. Dr. William Card, presi- 
dent; other officers: Howart T. 
Weber, Dr. R. C. Dumas, C. Emer- 
son Woodward, Clinton J. Nelson, 
Lyceum Theatre, capacity 2,200. Two 
pairs of concerts: Nov. 28 and 29; 
April 17 and 18. Soloist at first pair, 
James Melton. 

Cecilian Singers (Women’s 
Chorus), Thure Frederickson, con- 
ductor. Mrs. Esther Nelson, president. 
Lyceum Theatre concert Nov. 14 with 
Conrad Thibault as soloist. 





Matinee Musicale, Membership 
Club. Mrs. O. R. Hamilton, presi- 
dent. Pilgrim Congregational Church, 


capacity 1,000. Present weekly pro- 
grams with members participating at 
private homes, etc. Artists series of 
four programs: Nikolai and Joanna 
Graudan; “Gypsy Baron’; William 


Kapell; John Jacob Niles. 


St. Paul 


By Frances BoARDMAN 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ELEBRATING its | sixty-first 
year of successful activity, the 
Schubert Club still brings the best of 
musical entertainment to this city. 
Other organizations which bring mu- 
sical events of equal importance are 
the Women’s Institute, the Opera As- 
sociation, and the concert courses of 
MacAlester College and Hamline Uni- 
versity. 

The Schubert Club, 1994 Summit 
Aveuue, St. Paul. Mrs. Julian S. 
Gilman, president; Mrs. C. E. Porter, 
Jr., secretary. Auditorium Theatre, 
seating 2,801. Five concerts: Oct. 23, 
Nov. 20, Jan. 15, Feb. 2, April 23. 
Soloists: Platoff Don Cossacks, Todd 
Duncan, Rudolf Firkusny, Adolf 
susch Little Symphony, Bidu Sayao. 

MacAlester College. Auspices: 
Music Department; Carl A. Jensen, 
department head. Chapel Auditorium, 
seating 650. Three concerts: Dec. 14, 
March 19, April 9. Soloists: Louis 
Krasner and Gabriel Fenyves, Pro 
Arts String Quartet, John Jacob 
Niles. 

The Women’s Institute of St. 
Paul, 55 East Fourth Street. Aus- 
pices: St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press. Mrs. Howard §S. Johnson, 
president; Mrs. B. H. Ridder, execu- 
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Edward A. Furni, Mrs. Julian S. 
Manager of the Gilman, President 
Municipal Audi- of the St. Paul 

torium Schubert Club 


tive secretary. Municipal Auditorium 
Arena, seating 12,500. Six concerts: 
Sept. 26, Oct. 2 and 25, Feb. 20, 
March 21, April 25. Soloists: Foot- 
light Favorites (Brownlee, Abbott, 
Hess, Kane), Oscar Straus, Tito Gui- 
zar, Anne Brown, Lauritz Melchior, 
Oscar Levant. Annual schedule of 
events, of which about half are con- 
certs. 

Civic Opera Association, 143 West 
Fourth Street. Clifford Reckow, con- 
ductor; John G. Ordway, president; 
Mary Anderson, secretary. Auditori- 
um Theatre. Three operas (three 
performances of each): Oct. 21, 13, 
14; Dec. 30, 31; Jan. 1; third date 
to be announced. Operas: “The Red 
Mill”, “Hansel and Gretel”, and one 
other to be selected. 

Hamline University. Auspices: 
Hamline University School of Fine 
Arts, Ernst Krenek, head. Bridgman 
Hall, seating 416. Six concerts: Oct. 
11 and 22, Feb. 16, 23 and 28, and 
sixth, unannounced date. Soloists: 
Marjorie Winslow Briggs; local mem- 
bers, International Society for Con- 
temporary Music; Budapest String 
Quartet; Carl Weinrich; two still un- 
announced. Special emphasis on con- 
temporary composition. 


St. Cloud 


By Myrwu CARLSEN 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. 

N addition to a Civic Music course, 
St. Cloud boats fine music in its 
Teachers College, public 
which will give a series of Victory 
Concerts in February and March, a 
Civic Community Orchestra which 
performs for many occasions and its 


schools, 


21st annual Christmas Community 
Sing 

St. Cloud Civic Music Association, 
St. Cloud. Dr. P. L. Hallenbeck, 
president. Other officers: Myrl 


Carlsen, manager and executive sec- 
retary; Harold Riley, treasurer. Au- 
ditorium: Technical High, seating 
1,500. Five concerts: Dusolina Gian- 
nini, Nov. 27; American Ballad Sing- 
ers, Dec. 10; Jan Smeterlin, Jan. 19; 
Ricardo Odnoposoff, March 15; 
Thomas L. Thomas, April 19. 
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Hochester 


By Mary Ertz WILL 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


OCHESTER’S American Com- 
posers concerts under the spon- 
sorship of the Eastman School and the 
leadership of Dr. Howard Hanson 
supplement substantially the concerts 
of the Philharmonic and Civic Orches- 
tras, the Eastman Theatre and Kil- 
bourn Hall series and many other 
events during the season. 
Rochester Philharmonic, 26 Gibbs 
Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. Auspices 
of the Rochester Civic Music Asso- 


Roland E. Ches- 

ley, Manager of 

the Utica Great 
Artist Series 





Arthur M. See, 
Manager of the 
Rochester Phil- 
harmonic and the 
Eastman Theatre 


Guy Fraser Har- 
rison, Conductor 
of the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra 
and Assistant 


Dr. Howard Han- 
son, Director of 
the Eastman 
School and Con- 


ductor of the co-conductors. R. Stuart Andrews, 


ciation. Guest conductors : Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Fritz 
Reiner, Howard Barlow, Andre Kos- 
telanetz, Igor Stravinsky and Guy 
Fraser Harrison. Guy Fraser Harri- 
son, assistant conductor. L. Dudley 
Field, president of Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Robert Ranlet, president 
of Women’s Committee of Civic Music 
Association. Arthur M. See, man- 
ager, Eastman Theater, seating capac- 
ity 3,358. 12 evening concerts: Nov. 
2, 9 and 23; Dec. 7 and 14; Jan. 11 
and 18; Feb. 1 and 15; March 1, 8 and 
22. Soloists: Luboshutz and Neme- 
noff, Nathan Milstein, Argentinita and 
Company, Helen Traubel and Lady 
Beecham. 10 concerts on tour, con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra. Aus- 
pices of Rochester Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. Guy Fraser Harrison, con- 
ductor ; Dr. Paul White, assistant con- 
ductor. Arthur M. See, manager. 
Eastman Theater, 23 Sunday evening 
concerts ; three or 4 when on tour with 
Philharmonic. 

Eastman Theater Concert Series, 
26 Gibbs Street. Auspices of the 
Rochester Civic Music Association. 
Arthur M. See, manager. 10 concerts 
in two series: Fritz Kreisler; “The 
Gypsy Baron” by the New York Opera 
Company ; Ballet Theater ; Lily Pons; 
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Poughkeepsie 


By MarJorie Kay JAMINET 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


1 addition to the Dutchess County 
Musical Association series, Pough- 
keepsie has the Dutchess County Phil- 
harmonic, the Civic Music Association 
concerts and other events to fill a 
busy season. Vassar College plays an 
important part in local musical life. 


Dutchess County Philharmonic, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Auspices of the 
Dutchess County Philharmonic Soci- 
ety. George Hagstrom, conductor. 
Edwin L. Daniels, president of the 
Philharmonic Association. Other offi- 
cers: Mrs. George D. Campbell, Nel- 
lie M. Southard, Marta Malinowski, 
Max A. Reutershan and Dr. Charles 
Hoffman. Clara L. Hey, manager. 
Poughkeepsie High School Audi- 
torium, seating 1,100. Three concerts: 
Nov. 6, Mabel Boyce, soloist; Feb. 5, 
Lola Ann McFadin, soloist; April 23, 
Robert Zarch Tate, soloist. Philhar- 
monic Society sponsors a music stu- 


American Com- Concerts 


posers Concerts 


Cossack Chorus; Martha Gra- 
ham; Robert Casadesus; Zino Fran- 
cescatti; Artur Rubinstein; “The 
Bartered Bride” by the Rochester 
Opera Company. Additional events 
not in series: Alec Templeton, San 
Carlo Opera Company, “Porgy and 
Bess”, Draper and Adler, Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 

Kilbourn Hall Chamber Music 
Series, 26 Gibbs Street. Auspices of 
Eastman School of Music. Mrs. A. 
Putnam, manager. Kilbourn Hall, 
seating capacity, 527. Eight concerts: 
John Jacob Niles, Nov. 14; Yella 
Pessl Trio, Nov. 28; Carlos Salzedo 
Ensemble, Feb. 13; Yves Tinayre, 
March 13; Gordon String Quartet on 
Oct. 31, Dec. 12, Jan. 9 and Jan. 23. 
Assisting artists with Quartet: Max 
Landow, Robert Sprenkle and Cecile 
Genhart. 

American Composers Concerts, 26 
Gibbs Street. Auspices of Eastman 
School of Music. Dr. Howard Han- 
son, conductor. Kilbourn Hall and 
Eastman Theater. Five concerts in 
October Symposium and six concerts 
in Festival of American Music in 


Don 


dents’ contest annually. The winner 
appears with the orchestra the follow- 
ing season. Lola Ann McFadin was 
the 1944 winner. 

Poughkeepsie Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Taylor 
M. Barr, president. Other officers: 
Mrs. Herbert V. Dederer, Mrs. Vin- 
cent R. O’Neill and Charles C. Rob- 
ertson. Poughkeepsie High School 
Auditorium, seating 1,100. Four 
events: Thomas L. Thomas, Dec. 14; 
Ania Dorfmann, Jan. 15; Leroy-Fos- 
ter-Scholz Ensemble, Feb. 13; Na- 
tional Operatic Quartet, March 12. 
This is the organization’s first season. 

Dutchess County Musical Asso- 
ciation and Vassar College Major 
Series, jointly sponsored. John W. 
Peirce, Vassar College, president. 
Other officers: Rebecca Hyde Rider, 
Clair Leonard, Mrs. Charles A. 
Mitchell, Mrs. R. E. Coon, Jr., and 
Frederick N. Morgan, Rebecca Hyde 
Rider, manager. Vassar College 
Chapel, seating 1,400. Two events: 
Nov. 15, Jennie Tourel; March 21, 
Pittsburgh Symphony, under Fritz 
Reiner. Intimate Series (Dutchess 
County Association): Karen Ranung, 


Conductor of the 
Philharmonic 

Shirley Trepel, John Crouch, and 
Boris Koutzen. 

Singers Club, 
Covert, president. Dr. Elmer Tid- 
marsh, conductor. Mrs. Donald G. 
M. Hart, associate conductor and ac- 
companist. Women’s group of 60 
voices. 

Lyric Club, Mrs. Stanley Bloomer, 
president. Andrew J. Baird, conduc- 
tor. Albert G. Hunter, Jr., accom- 
panist. Women’s group of about 60 
voices. 

Euterpe Glee Club, Philip S. Pot- 
ter, president. Dr. Elmer Tidmarsh, 
conductor; George Fowler, assistant 
conductor. Dr. Charles Gilbert 
Spross, accompanist. Men’s group of 
about 60 voices. 

Orpheus Glee Club, Dr, Martin 
J. Siegel, president. Andrew J. Baird, 
conductor. Albert G. Hunter, Jr., ac- 
companist. Men’s group of about 30 
voices. 

Music Appreciation Club, Mrs. 
Francis C. Ryan, president. Women’s 
group of about 25 members. 


Mrs. Donaid M. 


Utica 


By Evutis KENNEDY BALDWIN 
UTICA, N. Y. 
PERATIC performances are 
prominent in list of events, but 
music lovers who prefer purely or- 
chestral programs, as well as those 
who like choral and chamber works, 
find their tastes gratified. 

Manhattan Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Melody Shop, Blandina Street, 
auspices of the Utica Opera Guild. 
Nicholas Gualillo, conductor. Local 
managers, Bernard Schoneger and 
Harry Markson. Stanley Audito- 
rium, capacity 2,950. “La Bohéme” 
with Nino Martini, Nov. 13; “Faust”, 
Feb. 18; “Aida”, May 6. 

Great Artists. Series, Stanley 
Theatre. Roland E. Chesley, man- 
ager. Five events: “Carmen”, Co- 
lumbia Opera Company, Oct. 11; 
First Piano Quartet, Oct. 23; Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Feb. 2; “Porgy 
and Bess”, March; Paul Draper 
and Larry Adler, April 20. 

Civic Musical Society, Munson- 
Proctor-Williams Institute. Edgar 
J. Alderwick, Berrian Shute, Dr. F. 
William P. Schueller 


P. Cavallo, 


president; other officers, Mrs. Bes- 
sie Stewart Bannigan, Emil A. Hill, 
Mrs. Ralph Krohn. Proctor High 
School Auditorium, capacity 1,450. 
Three concerts by Civic Symphony. 
Soloists: Sondra Bianca, Nov. 29; 
Maurice Eisenberg, Feb. 9; Frances 
Magnes, April 5. One concert by 
Civic Chorus and Symphony, April 
30. The Civic Band under Mr. 
Schueler gives ten Summer concerts. 

B Sharp Musical Club, 1133 How- 
ard Avenue, auspices of Community 
Concerts. Mrs. C. Lloyd Fague, 
president; other officers, Mrs. Tracy 
Humphrey, Frances Schermer, Mrs. 
Raymond Walsh. St. Francis de 
Sales Auditorium, capacity 1,000. 
Four concerts: Marina Svetlova 
and Co., Oct. 9; Columbia All Star 
Quartet, Nov. 15; Morley and Gear- 
hart, March 5; William Primrose, 
April 10. 

Lions Club, Central New York 
Power Bldg. Andrew Kowalczyk, 
secretary. Avon Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 1,500. “Blossom Time”, Dec. 
6; “The Merry Widow” and a third 
production to be announced. 

Chamber Music Society of Utica, 
1605 Sherman Drive. Dr. A. P. 
Saunders, manager. Grace Church, 
Auditorium, capacity 800. Budapest 
String Quartet, Nov. 10 and 11; 
Spring concert. 

Munson-Williams-Proctor _ Insti- 
tute, 312 Gennessee Street; lecture 
series by Berrian R. Shute, Hamil- 
ton College faculty. 


Peekskill 


By E. Joke ALBERTSON 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 





HE Peekskill Civic Orchestra 

gives two or three concerts, en- 
gaging well known soloists. Frank J. 
Kennerth is conductor. 

Peekskill Civic Orchestra, 305 
Simpson Place. Auspices Board of 
Education. Frank J. Kennerth, con- 
ductor. Mrs. R. H. Van Woert, secre- 
tary. High School Auditorium, seat- 
ing 1000. Two or three concerts, 
January and May. Soloists, Ellen 
Repp, Paulo Gruppe, Signe Sand- 
strom and 10th anniversary concert 
with Frieda Hempel. Novelty concert 
last Spring with Lucie Bigelow Rosen. 
Orchestra is self-sustaining through 
voluntary patronage, is now in Ilth 
season. 





expressive. 








LEONARD ROSE 


Solo ’Cellist New York Philharmonic Orchestra 

CRITICS ACCLAIM CARNEGIE HALL APPEARANCE WITH NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
"Mr. Rose played the difficult solo part with complete mastery of every measure. The silken tone never lost 
its purity . . . forceful, impassioned, memorable lusciousness of sound .. . 
A PHENOMENON OF RARE OCCURRENCE WITH 'CELLISTS.—Noel Straus, N. Y. Times 

Address: New York Philharmonic, Carnegie Hall, 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


sensitively moulded and deeply 
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By Lucy Parrott 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


tion concerts, the Kansas City 

Philharmonic under Efrem Kurtz 
was chosen to inaugurate NBC’s sec- 
ond season of “Orchestras of the Na- 
tion” with two concerts in December. 
Walter Fritschy continues to bring 
top-flight attractions here, and excel- 
lent series are given by the A and N 
Presentations, the Town Hall and the 
Nelson-Atkins Galleries. 

Kansas City Philharmonic, 918 
Scarritt Bldg. Auspices of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic Association, Efrem 
Kurtz, conductor; David Van Vactor, 
assistant conductor. Dale M. Thomp- 
son, chairman, Board of Trustees. 
Ruth O. Seufert, manager. Music 
Hall, seating 2,572. Regular subscrip- 
tion series of 10 pairs of concerts, 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Soloists: 
Helen Traubel, Oct. 17-18; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Oct. 31-Nov. 1; Robert 
and Gaby Casadesus, Nov. 14-15; 
Nathan Milstein, Dec. 5-6; Bruna 
Castagna, Dec. 19-20; Jan. Peerce, 
Jan. 2-3; Alec Murray and Zara 
Nelsova, Jan. 16-17; William Kapell, 
Jan. 30-31; Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 
13-14; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 28-Mar. 1. 
Pop concerts, Sunday afternoons. 
Twenty 30-minute broadcasts, Thurs. 
eves. KMBC, 7 o'clock. Also inaug- 
urated NBC’s second season of “Or- 
chestras of the Nation,” Dec. 16 and 
23. Carol Brice radio debut on first. 


Fritschy Concert Series, Altman 
Bldg. Auspices, Walter A. Fritschy. 
Manager, Mr. Fritschy. Music Hall. 


I: addition to its regular subscrip- 


6 concerts: Bartlett and Robertson, 
Oct. 24; Miliza Korjus, Nov. 28; 
Ballet Theater, Jan. 9; “Gypsy 


Baron,” Jan. 23-24; Leonard Warren 
and Isaac Stern, Feb. 6; Richard 
Crooks and William Primrose, Feb. 
27. 


A and N Presentations, 206 W. 
13th St. Auspices, Playgoers’ League. 
Business managers, John Antonello 
and James H. Nixon. Music Hall. 
/ concerts: Yehudi Menuhin, Jose 
Iturbi, Marjorie Lawrence, Lauritz 
Melchior, Sigmund Romberg and Co., 
Alec Templeton, Ballet Russe. Also 
bring seven light opera and musical 
comedy companies and “Porgy and 
Bess.” : 

_ Kansas City Town Hall, 1012 Bal- 
timore Ave. Auspices, Town Hall 


hansas Lity 





Efrem Kurtz, Con- 


ductor of the 
Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic 


Ruth O. Seufert, 
Manager of the 
Kansas City Phil- 


harmonic 





Corporation. President and Manager, 
E. H. Newcomb. Music Hall. 4 con- 
certs: Patrice Munsel, Nov. 6; Don 
Cossacks, Jan. 15; Paul Draper-Larry 
Adler, Feb. 12; Thomas L. Thomas, 
Mar. 12. 


Nelson-Atkins Galleries Concerts, 
4525 Oak St. Auspices, Nelson-Atkins 


Galleries. Manager, Jane Rosenthal. 
Atkins Hall, seating 680. 4 concerts: 
Gardner Read with Philharmonic 


Quartet and Hildegarde Dancers in 
his compositions, Feb. 4; Alec Mur- 
ray, Philharmonic concertmaster, Feb. 
15; Zara Nelsova, first cellist Phil- 


Mrs. Carl R. 
Ferris, President 
of the Kansas 
City Musical Club 





Biro (aus- 


City) 


Sari 
Kansas 
Mar. 3. 8 presentations: Musical mo- 


harmonic, Feb. 25; 
pices University of 


composers’ 
outstanding 


featuring 
with 


tion pictures 
lives and _ films 
musical scores. 


Kansas City Musical Club, 4415 








The UNIVERSITY of KANSAS CITY 


Master Classes in Vocal Repertoire 
| and Accompanying, June 9-23 


| COENRAAD V. 


BOS 


Also Private Coaching 


For Information Address: Department of Music 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Walter A. Frits- 

chy, Kansas City's 

Veteran Impre- 
sario 


Warwick Blvd. President, Mrs. Carl 
R. Ferris. Program Chairman, Mrs. 
Emil A. Sees. Epperson Hall, seating 
300. 8 musicales featuring artist mem- 
bers: Oct. 2; Nov. 6; Dec. 4; Jan. 8; 
Feb. 5; Mar. 5; Apr. 2; May 7. 
Conservatory of Music of Kansas 
City, 3500 Walnut St. President, Dr. 
Wiktor Labunski. Business manager, 
Eleanor Riley. Atkins Hall. 4 con- 


Dr. Wiktor Labun- 

ski, Director of 

the Kansas City 
Conservatory 





orchestra, For- 


certs: 
rest Schulz, conductor; Conservatory 


Conservatory 


chorus, Stanley Deacon, director ; 
opera productions, Constance Eberhart, 
director. Also monthly faculty and 
and student recitals. 


Mu Phi Morning Musicales, 3500 
Walnut St. Auspices, Mu Phi Epsilon 
Sorority. President, Margaret Diet- 
rich. Business Manager, Mrs. Frank- 
lin Murphy. Edison Hall, seating cap- 


acity, 1,040. 4 concerts: Ava Comin 
Case, Oct. 24; David Van Vactor 
and assistants, Nov. 28; Russian 


Music. Feb. 27; Artist members, Mar. 
27. Also alumni concert, Atkins Hall, 
May 6. Mu Phi sponsors scholarships. 


Sigma Alpha Iota, 3500 Walnut 
St. President, Helen Ellfeldt Wil- 
liams. Program Chairman, Lois San- 
ders. Atkins Hall. 3 concerts featuring 
artist members. Also Christmas Ves- 
pers, Dec. 10. Sorority sponsors 
scholarships. 


University of Kansas City Music 
Department, 5100 Rockhill Road. Di- 
rector, Dr. Robert D. W. Adams. 
Concerts: Visiting chamber music 
groups in University Hall. Frequent 
faculty and student recitals. 


Kansas City Guild of Music and 
Allied Arts Teachers, 3000 Campbell 


St. President, Lenore Anthony. 
Monthly students’ recitals, Jenkins 
Hall. Annual orchestral concert, N. 


De Rubertis, conductor, Edison Hall. 


Kansas City Music Teachers As- 
sociation, 5100 Rockhill Road. Presi- 


MIssUURI 


dent, Dr. Robert D. W. Adams. 
Monthly students’ recitals, Jenkins 
Hall. Annual orchestral concert, N. 
De Rubertis, conductor. 


. 
Columbia 
(Continued from page 291) 


Stephens College, but is open to stu- 
dents of other schools and to towns- 
people. 

University of Missouri, Depart- 
ment of Music, James T. Quarles, di- 
rector. Regular concert series tem- 
porarily suspended. Faculty and stu- 
dent recitals continue. Women’s 
chorus also appears. 

Stephens College Musical Pro- 
grams. Series of recitals by visiting 
artists, faculty members and students. 
Participating groups include besides 
the orchestra, Stephens College Sym- 
phonic Band, Kermit F. Hosch, con- 
ductor; Stephens College Glee Club, 
Margaret Colby, conductor. 

Christian College Artist Course 
Series. Franklin B. Launer, head of 
Christian College Conservatory, direc- 


tor. American Ballad Singers, Nov. 
27; Weicher-Powers-Reuter _ rrio; 
Factulty recitals: Eleanor Shockey 


and Mrs. Margaret B. White; Mr. 
Bedford; Franklin B. Launer; Mrs. 
Margaret B. White, in solo recital; 
Geneva Youngs and Mrs. Margaret 
Tello. The Christian College Or- 
chestra, Chorus and Double Sextette 
also appear frequently. 





Pi Kappa Lambda Initiates 
Hutcheson and Barber 


WinTeR Park, Fla—Xi Chapter of 
Pi Kappa Lambda, national honorary 
music society at Rollins College, has 
announced the initiation of Dr. Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist and president of 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation of 
New York City, and Samuel Barber, 
composer, as honorary members of the 
organization. Dr. Hutrheson par- 
ticipated in initiation ceremonies in the 
Dyer Memorial Hall at Rollius on 
Jan. 8. Mr. Barber, now serving with 
the armed forces, was initiated “in 
absentia”. Attending the ceremonies 
were student members of the society, 
and Dr. Sidney Homer and Mme. 
Louise Homer, also honorary members 
of Xi chapter. 





Jacobi to Lecture 
on the Concerto 


A series of lecture recitals on the 
Concerto is being given by Frederick 
Jacobi at the Juilliard School on 
Tuesday afternoons. The lectures will 
be illustrated by pupils of the school. 
The first lecture was scheduled for 
Jan. 23 and the last for March 20. 























Public School 





THE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
of KANSAS CITY 


Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 


Dr. WIKTOR LABUNSKI, Director 
College of Music 


Confers 
Master of Music Degree — Bachelor of Music Degree 


Junior School — Music — Dance — Drama 
Pre-School through High School 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 
ARMOUR BOULEVARD at WALNUT STREET, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Music Degree 
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Seattle 


By Nan D. BRONSON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


OR the first time in many years, 

Seattle has a resident symphony 
conductor, Carl Bricken, an Ameri- 
can. The orchestra continues to de- 
velop more proficiency under his 
drilling. He has won the esteem of 
the large audiences which follow his 
progress with serious interest. The 
annual drive for sustaining fund will 
follow the close of the season. 


Seattle Symphony, 620 Seaboard 
Bid., 4th and Pike. Carl Bricken, 
conductor. Maurice Jackson, presi- 
dent. Thomas Pelly, treasurer. Vera 
M. White, business manager. Music 
Hall, seating 2,282. Regular sub- 
scription series of 8 concerts, 5 re- 
peat concerts; 3 matinee concerts, 
Sunday p.m. 2 Broadcast concerts, 
Oct. 29 and Nov. 12 on Standard 
Hour. One in Bremerton. Total, 19. 
Soloists Gunnar Johanson, Jean de 
Rimanoczy, Antonio Brosa. Special 
concert, Alexander Kipnis, Feb. 27. 


Cecilia Schultz Attractions, Moore 
Theater, 2nd and Virginia, seating ca- 
pacity 2,000. Total attractions, 23; 
Menuhin, Jan. 13; Ballet Theater, 
Jan. 24-28 for 7 performances; Egon 
Petri, Jan. 21; Crooks and Primrose, 
Feb. 1; Jaroff Don Cossacks, Feb. 3- 
4; Marian Anderson, Feb. 7; Miliza 
Korjus, Feb. 10; San Carlo Opera 
Company, Feb. 19-24, for 9 perform- 
ances; American Civic Opera, Feb. 
19-24 in 7 performances Dorothy 
Maynor, March 5; Strawbridge Bal- 
let, March 10; Luboschutz and Ne- 
menoff, April 2; Rubinstein, April 7; 
Gladys Swarthout, April 21; Law- 
rence ‘Tibbett, April 28; Dunham 
Dancers, one week in May (date lat- 
er). Mrs. Schultz had 29 nights of 
music in the theater from Oct. 6 to 
Dec. 10, the busiest two months on 
record. Schultz Summer Series: 
June 1, Patrice Munsel; June 26, Alec 
Templeton; July 23-28, Ballet Thea- 
ter; Aug. 17-26, New Opera Com- 
pany, “Merry Widow”; Sept. 25, 


Francis Aranyi, 

Conductor of the 

Seattle Youth 
Symphony 


Faye Raymer, 
Manager of the 
Associated 
Women Students 
Series 


Theo Karle. Fall Series: Oct. 6, 
Grace Moore; Oct. 7, Tito Guizar and 
Pan-American Ensemble; Oct. 9-15, 
“Porgy and Bess”; Oct. 25, Drake 
and Shaw; Oct. 28-Nov. 4, “Gypsy 
Baron”; Nov. 6-7, Platoff Don Cos- 
sacks; Dec. 6, John Charles Thomas ; 
Dec. 9, Argentinita; Dec. 10, Roth 
Quartet. 


University of Washington, Asso- 
ciated Women Students, Margaret 
Morrison, president. Faye Raymer, 
manager, Concert and Lecture Office. 
Meany Hall, seating capacity 2,133. 
Eight concerts this year: Seattle 
Symphony, Oct. 8, Nov. 5, Jan. 14; 
Robert Casadesus, Nov. 21; Zino 
Francescatti, Jan. 18; Busch Little 
Symphony, Feb. 15; James Melton, 
March 13; Rose Bampton, April 12. 
All business connected with the 
A.W.S. concert series is done by stud- 
ents. Concerts invariably sold out. 
Special rates for students. University 
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Schultz, 
Impre- 


Cecilia 
Seattle 
sario 


School of Music sponsors 3 faculty 
recitals; Hart House String Quartet, 
Nov. 19; Britt Trio, Feb. 11; Uni- 
versity Orchestra, George Kirchner, 
conductor, Feb. 5; University Concert 
Band, Walter Welke, conductor, Feb. 
18; Operetta, “Khyber Pass” by stu- 
dents Albert Ingalls and William 
Klein, three performances, Jan. 26, 27; 
Feb. 2. Total 10. (Pupil recitals not 
included.) Noble Cain will give a 
series of “Lecture Sings”, Jan. 13, 14, 
15, on the Campus. 


Ladies Musical Club, Metropolitan 
Concert Series, sponsored by Club 
of 550 members. President, Mrs. Har- 
ry A. Rhodes. Other officers: Mrs. 
H. B. Perry and Mrs. J. J. Baillar- 
geon. Mrs. Henning Carlson, man- 
ager. Metropolitan Theater, seating 
capacity 1,037 (without gallery). 
Seven guest artists, fifteen local art- 
ists. Total 22. Regular series: Mar- 
tial Singher, Oct. 31; Bidu Sayao, 
Feb. 19; Erica Morini, March 6; Bal- 
lad Singers, March 24; Claudio Ar- 
rau, April 3. Special concerts, Ann 
Brown, Jan. 11; Roland Hayes, Feb. 
26. Annual President’s Day in March 
will celebrate 54th anniversary of the 
founding of club. Club sponsors a 
Junior Auxiliary of 31 members, who 
give monthly programs. This young 
group has pledged one program each 
month for service men. Kathryn 
Stark is program chairman, Doreen 
Lydgate, president. 


Youth Symphony, 931-934 Repub- 
lic Bldg. Auspices, Youth Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc. Francis Aranyi, con- 
ductor. Eugene A. Mueller, presi- 
dent. William G. Heggie and Eu- 
gene A. Willard, finance managers. 
High School Auditoriums seating 800- 
1,500. Soloists members of orchestra. 
Special features: Summer camp on 
Vashon Is. Intensive training for 
two weks. 


Musical Arts Society, Mrs. Ed- 
ward D. White, president. Mrs. An- 
drew Gebaroff. Membership, 60. 
Monthly meetings, Sherman-Clay Re- 
cital Hall, seating capacity 50. Ac- 
tivities devoted to Music and War 
Service Record Fund, of National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 


Art Museum Concerts, Seattle 
Art Museum. Francis Armstrong, 
sponsor and manager. Art Museum 
Auditorium, seating capacity 250. 24 
yearly concerts, twice each month. Lo- 
cal talent; one guest artist, Helen 
Haupt, Aug. 20. Contributions bene- 
fit Red Cross. Concerts inaugurated 
Jwne 1942. Total received to date, 
$4,300. 

Philomel Singers, Sponsorship, 
R. H. Kendrick. Mrs. Lewis Kelley, 
president. Mrs. R. H. Kendrick, man- 
ager. Roosevelt High School, seat- 
ing capacity 1,500. Two concerts 
each year, Jan. 23 and early May. 
Soloists, John Hopper and Helen Lou- 
ise Oles. Only club in state to un- 
derwrite Music for Hospital Ship 
($125). Club gives annual Fall Fes- 
tival Tea. Proceeds benefit Record 
Fund of National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 


Ralston Club, YMCA, 4th & 
Madison. Owen J. Williams, conduc- 
tor. Lloyd Swanson, president. Other 
officers: Walter Nelson and Clifford 
Hughes. First Baptist Church, seat- 
ing 1,500. Two pairs concerts each 
year, Fall and Spring. Soloists mem- 


Carl Bricken, 
Conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony 


Maurice Jackson, 

President of the 

Seattle Symphony 
Association 


bers of club. Special concert Feb. 2, 
Vivian Della Chiesa, soloist. The 
club celebrates its 25th anniversary 
this year. There are 65 members. 

Music and Art Foundation, Med- 
ical Arts Bldg., 2nd and Seneca St. 
Membership, 26 units with 1,350 mem- 
bers. Mrs. Edgar Ames, president. 
Other officers: Mrs. Edward M. 
Hayes and Mrs. Frederick Mears. 
Two monthly meetings in members’ 
homes. Maintains scholarships at 
Cornish School and presents prizes 
for creative work in art and litera- 
ture. 

Norwegian Male Chorus, Norway 
Hall, Boren at Fairview. August 
Werner, conductor. Carl Frederick, 
president. Other officers: Rasmus 
Langseth and Rudolph Bye. Two con- 
certs each year. Soloists members of 
choir and occasional guest artists. The 
chorus completed 50 years of continu- 
ous rehearsal (Winter and Summer) 
in December 1944. Was host to Pa- 
cific Coast Norwegian Singers Asso- 


ciation this Fall. 

Treble Clef Chorus, Edwin Fair- 
bourne, conductor. Mrs. Karl Klaus, 
president. Gertrude Sutter and Mrs. 
Edward Gerlach, other officers. Mrs. 
Hubert A. Grandy, manager. First 
Baptist Church. 2 concerts yearly, 
Dec. 8 and May. Local artists. The 
Chorus will join Philomel Singers 
and Armstrong Trio for a concert 
Jan. 12, sponsored by Federated 
Clubs of the State. Benefit “Music in 
War Service” Record Fund. 


Cornish School, Cornish Chamber 
Music Group, assisted by Stephen Ba- 
logh, pianist, will give the second con- 
cert of the University of Washington 
Chamber Music Series March 11. 
Members of quartet: Jean de Rimo- 
noczy, Leonard Ward Forbes, Joy 
Hanon-Saxon, Donald Strain, Plans 
are in progress for the Spring Cham- 
ber Music Festival by the Cornish 
Trio. The series covers all trios of 
Schubert and Beethoven. Members 
of trio; Jean de Rimonoczy, Donald 
Strain and Stephen Balogh. 


Seattle Pacific College, The tra- 
ditional oratorio concerts will be giv- 
en in mid-March and at June com- 
mencement. The spring tour of the 
a cappella choir will begin the last 
week in March. Concerts will be giv- 
en in Everett, Tacoma, Centralia and 
Portland, and five concerts in Seattle. 

Charles W. Lawrence of the Music 
School of the University of Washing- 
ton has been appointed Regional Gov- 
ernor of Northwestern District of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, Inc. His territory covers 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah and 
Montana. Regional meetings will be 
held in conjunction with Washington 
State Music Teachers Association. 





Bremerton 


By Lorna UMPHREY ERICKSON 
BREMERTON, WASH. 


we of men in the Armed 
Forces appear on programs ar- 
ranged by the Bremerton Symphonic 
Orchestra and other organizations. 
The Symphonic Orchestra also makes 
a point of featuring works by Ameri- 
can composers. 


Bremerton Symphonic Orchestra, 
fifteenth and Chester Streets. Spon- 
sorship, Bremerton Recreation Com- 
mission. Walter C. Welke, conductor. 
Mrs. Roncisco H. Davis, president, 
Symphonic Associates; other officers : 
Mrs. George H. Brooks, Mrs. George 
Martin, Mrs. Monte McCaughey. Mrs. 
Linda McPhee, manager. Civic Recre- 
ation Center, capacity 1600. Five con- 
certs; Nov. 20, Feb. 1, March, May. 
June. Soloists : Lillian Korecky Sterns; 
Valarie Lamoree; Eugene Andrie, 
U.S.N.R.: George Markey, U.S.N.R.; 
Kate Merrell Wells. Special features : 
Leland Smith conducting his own 
compositions Feb. 1; American com- 
positions at each concert; concert in 
Silverdale, Wash. 

Bremerton Community Concert 
Association, Inc., 204 Wycoff Ave- 
nue S. Auspices, Peninsula Music 
Club. John C. Merkel, president ; 
other officers: Mrs. George 
Brooks; Mrs. Otto Voll, 2nd vice- 
president; J. E. Walker, treasurer. 
Manager and secretary, Mrs. O. Gun- 
nar Erickson. Civic Recreation Cen- 
ter. Four concerts: Dec. 4, Walter 
Hautzig; Feb. 6, Richard Crooks and 
William Primrose; Feb. 16, Busch 
Little Symphony; April 13, Anna 
Kaskas. 


Women’s Choral .Society, 1236 
Fifth Street. Auspices, Bremerton 
Evening School. Richard C. Berg, 
conductor. Mrs. Ruth McCoy, presi- 
dent; other officers: Gertrude Carnes, 
Aldyne Shaver, Verna Rolfson. Mrs. 
McCoy, manager. First Methodist 
Church, capacity 350. Christmas con- 
cert, Dec. 10; Spring concert, April 


Richard C. Berg, 
Conductor of the 
Women's Choral 
Society in Brem- 
erton 


Walter C. Welke, 
Lonductor of the 
Bremerton Sym- 
phonic Orchestra 


24. Soloists: David Soter, Max 


Hodges, U.S.N.R. 

National Attractions, Fifteenth 
and Chester Streets. Sponsor and 
manager, Ruth Allen McCreery. 
Civic Center. Two concerts: Nov. 13, 
Balle Russe; Feb. 21, Angna Enters. 





Spokane 


By JoHN K. BEMIS 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Dia activities of the Community 
Concert Association and the Early 
Bird Breakfast Club furnish the ma- 
jority of attractions for the musical 
season. 

Spokane Community Concert As- 
sociation. Francis Baxter, president. 
Fox Theatre; seating capacity, 2,300. 
Six concerts: Zinka Milanov, Nov. 
8: Ballet Theatre, Jan. 18; Rudolf 
Firkusny, Jan. 24; Busch Little Sym- 
phony, Feb. 13; Alexander Kipnis, 
Feb. 21; Erica Morini, March 1. 

Whitworth Community Concert 
Series, Whitworth College. Frank F. 
Warren, president. College Audi- 
torium; seating capacity, 600. Two 
concerts: Avorn Twerdosky, Feb. 

(Continued on page 318) 
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By Rocer BupROoWw 
INDIANAPOLIS 


HE seventy-six concerts by the 
Indianapolis Symphony with an 
impressive array of soloists, re- 
citals sponsored by the Matinee Musi- 
cale, the splendid “Messiah” perform- 
ance produced by the Mannerchor, 
and the events brought to the city by 
Martens Concerts, make for a full and 
busy musical season. 


Indianapolis Symphony, Murat 
Theater, Indianapolis 4, Ind. Auspices, 
Indiana State Symphony Society, Inc. 
Fabien Sevitzky, conductor. Dr. G. 
H. A. Clowes, president. Other of- 
ficers: Theodore B. Griffith, Kurt F. 
Pantzer, Charles J. Lynn, Arthur V. 
Brown. Howard D. Harrington, man- 
ager. Murat Theater, seating, 1,925. 
76 concerts with subscription series 
on Saturday night, Sunday afternoon. 
Soloists: Claudio Arrau, Jascha 
Heifetz, Ruth Posselt, William Kapell, 
Artur Rubinstein, Kerstin Thorborg 
and Hardesty Johnson. Special fea- 
tures: Four municipal concerts, three 
special concerts, seven children’s con- 
certs, six NBC broadcasts and Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony with Ellen 
Osborne, Mary Van Kirk, Douglas 
Beattie and Harold Haugh as soloists. 
Renato Pacini, since 1937 assistant 
concertmaster, recently appointed as- 
sistant conductor. 


Indianapolis Matinee Musicale, 
3434 Central ave., Apt. 49. Mrs. Lu- 
cille Lockman Wagner, president. 
Other officers: Mrs. Robert Blake, 
Mrs. James Pearson, Mrs. T. M. 
Rybolt, Bernice Reagan, Mrs. W. A. 
Devin, Mary Spaulding. L. S. Ayres 


Mrs. Lucille Lock- 
mann Wagner, 
President of the 
Matinee Musicale 





& Co. Auditorium, seating, 450. 
Twelve recitals. Soloists: Zinka Mi- 
lanov. Louise Meizner and Martha 


Indianapolis 


Fabien 
Conductor of the 
Indianapolis Sym- 


Sevitzky, 


phony 


Howard Harring- 

ton, Manager of 

the Indianapolis 
Symphony 


Special features: Eugene 


Lipton. 
Adams, and Joseph Martinelli of the 
Indianapolis Symphony. 


Martens Concerts, Inc., 33 Monu- 
ment Circle, Room 201. Gladys Alwes, 


Gladys Alwes, 

President of 

Martens Con- 
certs, Inc. 





president. Auditorium, English Thea- 
ter, seating 1,478. Five concerts: “La 
Traviata” (Charles Wagner Co.), Oct. 
19; Ballet Theatre, Dec. 12; Bruna 
Castagna, Jan. 14; Robert Casadesus, 
Feb. 11; and Don Cossack chorus, 
Feb. 28. Extra concert: Fritz Kreisler, 
Murat Theater, Feb. 28. 


Indianapolis Mannerchor, 401 E. 
Michigan st. Auspices, Athenacum- 
Turners. Clarence Elbert, conductor. 
Edward H. Mueller, president. Other 
officers: George Amt, John Schlenck, 
Albert Nachtrieb, William Neelke, 
Maurice Pennicke. Auditorium, main 
ballroom of Athenaeum, seating, 1,100. 
Twelve appearances. Soloists: Conrad 
Thibault, Lucielle Browning, Frederick 
Jagel. Special features: “Messiah” 
with the Indianapolis Symphony, Triad 
Festival with Columbians and Murat 
Chanters. 





Ga 


Fort Wayne 


By Water A. HANSEN 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


PCC CC 


HE bulk of local musical attrac- 
tions are presented by the three 


orchestras, two prominent choral 
groups, and two major _ concert 
courses. 


Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 209 
West Berry Street. Hans Schwieger, 
conductor, Cleo G. Fox, assistant con- 
ductor ; Carl D. Light, president; Ar- 
mond Gemmer, manager. Palace The- 
atre, seating capacity 1500. Five sub- 
scription concerts,. Oct. 18; Nov. 8, 
29; Dec. 20; Jan. 17; Feb. 7; March 
7. Soloists: Ernest Silberstein, Ania 
Dorfman, William Kapell, Carroll 
Glenn, Bernice Stochek. 


Fort Wayne Civic Symphony, Gas- 
ton Bailhe, conductor, Richard Hick- 
man, assistant conductor, F. Arthur 


Schack, president. Shrine Theatre, 
seating capacity 2100. Four con- 
certs: Oct. 11, Jan. 10, March 14, 


April 25. Soloists: Columbia All-Star 
Quartet, Patricia Travers, John Se- 
bastian with Percy Grainger as guest 
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Isabelle McClure 
Peltier, President 
of the Commun- 
ity Concert Asso- 


ciation 


Gaston Bailhe, 

Conductor of the 

Fort Wayne Civic 
Symphony 


conductor, Dalies Frantz. 


Fort Wayne Junior Civic Sym- 
phony. Auspices; Lion’s Club, Pub- 
lic Schools. Gaston Bailhe, conductor ; 
Herbert Arlington, assistant conduc- 


tor; Herman Meinken, president. 
Civic Theatre, seating capacity, 1200. 
Four concerts: Dec. 10, Jan. 14, 


March 4, April 1. Local soloists. 


Fort Wayne Community Concert 
Association. Isabelle McClure Pel- 
tier, president, Laura Moring, secre- 
tary and campaign manager. Shrine 





Hans Schwieger, 
Conductor of the 
Fort Wayne Phil- 


harmonic 


Theatre. Five concerts: Oct. 13, 31; 
Nov. 9; Feb. 14; March 12. Soloist: 
Bidu Sayao, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Erica Morini, Ezio 
Pinza. 


Shrine Theatre, 411 West Berry 
Street. Frank Biemer, manager. 
Shrine Theatre. Three concerts, Oct. 
8, Dec. 6, March (to be announced). 
Attractions : Charles L. Wagner’s “La 
Traviata” and “Martha”, Ballet The- 
atre. Other attractions throughout 
season. 


A Cappella Choir, Concordia Col- 
lege. Auspices Concordia College. 
Walter E. Buszin, Conductor. John F. 
Stach and Walter Kitzerow, man- 
agers. Concordia College Concert 
Hall, seating capacity, 1800. One con- 
cert in Fort Wayne in Jan. and tours 
to cities in Indiana and Michigan. 


Lutheran Choral Society. George 
G. Arkebauer, conductor, W. Charles 
Dickmeyer, president. Shrine Theatre. 
Two concerts. “Messiah”, Dec. 3; 
Spring concert in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church. 





Evansville 


George Dosch, 
Conductor of the 
Evansville _—Phil- 


harmonic 


By CHICKIE FRIEBERG 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


HIS year the Philharmonic So- 

ciety celebrated its 10th anniver- 
sary. Under George Dasch it will offer 
a free children’s concert in March. 
Other musical activity centers about 
the Musicians Club and those events 
sponsored by the Courier and Press. 


Evansville Philharmonic, Evans- 
ville Public Museum. Auspices 
Evansville Philharmonic Association. 
George Dasch, conductor; Claude B. 
Smith, assistant conductor. John 
Berry, president. Evansville Coliseum, 
seating, 2,500. Three concerts: Oscar 
Levant, Dec. 11; Robert Quick, Feb. 
19; Emery Darcy, April 13. Special 
feature: free children’s concert in 
March. 

Evansville Musicians Club, Mrs. 
Herbert Fillmore, president. Evans- 
ville Coliseum. Four concerts: Yehudi 

(Continued on page 318) 









Stuart 
Con- 


Ethel 

Gaumer, 

ductor of Choral 

Groups in South 
Bend 


Edwyn Hames, 

Conductor of the 

South Bend Sym- 
phony 


South Bend 


By EtHet STUARTGAUMER 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
‘Mhrdog pride in music is shown in 
the support given to the South 
Bend Symphony and in concerts spon- 
sored by business corporations. Col- 
leges make important contributions to 
the city’s culture, and many celebrated 
concert-givers visit us during the sea- 
son. 


South Bend Symphony. La Salle 
School of Music, 103 West La Salle 
Street, Edwyn Hames, conductor. 
Mrs. E. M. Morris, president and 
concert manager; other officers: Effie 
Harman, Mrs. Harold Clayton, Mrs. 
R. G. Bungert, Mrs. Julia Rode. Mrs. 
John H. Mitchell, manager. John 
Adams High School Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 3500, and Navy Hall, Notre 
Dame, capacity 3000 to 4000. Five 
concerts: Oct. 22, Dec. 3, Feb. 4, 


March 18, April 27. Soloists: Rudolph 
Ganz, Stefan Kozakevich, Clara Well- 
man, Kerstin Thorborg. 

South Bend Junior Symphony, 710 
Auspices : 
Club ; 


West 
Music 


Jefferson Street. 
Department, Progress 
(Continued on page 318) 


Terre Haute 





Will H. Bryant, 
Conductor of the 
Civic and Teach- 
ers College Sym- 
phony 





By Freperick L. BLAcK, Jr. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

LL local music activities, educa- 

tional and civic, center around 

the Indiana State Teachers College 

and are given in the Auditorium of the 
Student Union. 

Civic and Teachers College Sym- 

phony, Indiana State Teachers Col- 

lege. Auspices Terre Haute Sym- 


(Continued on page 318) 
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Toronto 


By Ropert H. Roperts 


TORONTO. 


OW in its 24th year, the Toronto 

Symphony boasts of another full 
busier than last year’s 
record-breaking one. The total con- 
certs given by the group, including 
out-of-town appearances, is 38. The 
war time emergency, instead of 
diminishing public enthusiasm for the 
best in music has instead, increased 
the demand for the many fine recitals 
and concerts offered by other musical 
organizations in the city. 

Toronto Symphony, 178 Victoria 
Street. Sir Ernest MacMillan, con- 
ductor; Ettore Mazzoleni, assistant 
conductor. W. G. Watson, president, 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra Asso- 
ciation. J. W. Elton, manager. Mas- 
sey Hall, seating capacity, 2,800. Reg- 
ular subscription series of twelve 
Tuesdays; ten Secondary School con- 
certs, Tuesdays and Fridays, repeated ; 
eight Pops concerts, Fridays. Guest 
artists—Pianists: Malcuzynski, Brail- 
owsky, Agnes Butcher, Reginald God- 
den, Rudolf Serkin. Violin: Mil- 
stein, Parlow. Vocal: Eileen Law, 
Joseph Laderoute. Special features: 
First concert performances of Cana- 
dian works by Healey Willan and 
Alexander Brott. First performance 
in Canada of Mahler’s “The Song of 
the Earth”. All principal concerts 
broadcast over CBC network. 


Toronto Philharmonic, Room 402, 
Metropolitan Building, 44 Victoria 
Street. Summer series of Promenade 
Symphony Concerts. Sponsored by 
The Toronto Musical Protective As- 
sociation, on a_ share-profit basis. 
Walter M. Murdock, president. Guest 
conductors, 1944: Franz Allers, Fran- 
co Autori, Samuel Hersenhoren, Wil- 
fred Pelletier, Sir Ernest MacMillan, 


season, even 


Ross Creelman, 
Manager of 
Massey Hall 


Katherine 
Whetham, 
Toronto Manager 


Victor Kolar, Andre Kostelanetz. 
Among vocalists, 1944: Stella Andre- 
va, Rose Bampton, Anna Mary 
Dickey, Jean Dickenson, Igor Gorin, 
Anna Kaskas, Jarmila Novotna, Rob- 
ert Weede, Portia White. Special 
features: Broadcast over CBC net- 
work. Eleventh season, 1944. Ernest 
Johnson, manager. University of Tor- 
onto Arena, seating capacity, 8000. 
Each Thursday from first of May to 
late October. 

Eaton Auditorium Concert Series, 
sponsored by the T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
College Street. Colin Tait, manager. 
Eaton Auditorium, seating capacity, 
1300. Three principal series, besides 
many special events. “Auditorium” 
series, five Thursdays; “Artists” 
series, ten events (each twice), Thurs- 
days and Saturdays; “Musical Arts” 
series, new this season, six Thursdays. 
Oct. 19 to April 21. Soloists, of two 
main series: Brownlee and Lipton; 
Crooks and Primrose; Korjus; Hat- 
field; Arrau; Elman; Maynor; Casa- 
desus; quartet of Novotna, Glaz, 
Jobin and Singher. Soloists, Musical 
Arts series: Ruth Draper, character 
actress; Morley and Gearhart; Ken- 
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Millan, Conduc- f the To- 
tor of the Toronto ae yp oe 


Sir Ernest Mac- F W. Elton, Man- 
Symphony 


ronto 


Ernest Johnson, 

Manager of the 

Toronto Philhar- 
monic 


neth Spencer; James Melton; Alec. 
Templeton. 

Mendelssohn Choir, 135 College 
Street. Sir Ernest MacMillan, con- 
ductor. Massey Hall, seating capacity, 
2800. Five concerts. Soloists: Audrey 
Farrell, Nellie Smith, William Mor- 
ton, Eric Treadwell, Frances James, 
Eileen Law. Special features: Pier- 
né’s “Children’s Crusade”, choir of 
250 children. Also, Bach’s “St. Mat- 
thew” Passion, and Handel’s “Mes- 
siah”. 

Conservatory of Music, 135 Col- 
lege St. Parlow String Quartet, three 
concerts. Conservatory String Quar- 
tet, three. Lubka Kolessa, pianist, 
two. Wednesday afternoons, five to 
six, Conservatory Concert Hall, seat- 
ing capacity, 400. Mrs. E. Lorne 
Miller, president, Ladies’ Committee. 

The Casavant Organ Society. 
Eaton Auditorium, College Street. 
Colin Tait, manager. Eminent organ- 
ists, with Toronto young peoples’ 
choirs. Soloist: Flora Greenwood. 

Hart House String Quartet, 1(4 
Wellesley Street. Sponsored by a 
Womans Committee, Mrs. E. F. Gar- 
row, president; Mrs. Kemp Waldie, 
secretary. Katherine Whetham, man- 
ager. The Eaton Auditorium, seating 
capacity, 1300. Four Saturday after- 
noons, Nov. 25th, Dec. 2nd, 9th and 
16th. 

Also certain Sunday evenings for 
University students, Great Hall, Hart 
House. Soloists: Max Pirani, Sylvia 
Kamin, Reginald Godden, Marjorie 
Beebe. Special features: Extensive 
tour this season of Canadian and Uni- 
ted States cities. United States man- 
ager: Willard Matthews, 333 E. 43rd 
hig Ne ee 


Quehec 


By Paut EuGENE JoBIN 
QUEBEC 


OUNDED in 1902, L’Orchestre 

Symphonique de Quebec was re- 
organized in 1942. Many members of 
the Board of Directors as well as the 
management are musicians in the or- 
chestra. 

L’Orchestre Symphonique de Que- 
bec, 600 St-Cyrille, Quebec, Canada. 
Edwin Bélanger, conductor; Judge 
Thomas Tremblay, president; other 
officers, L. J. A. Amyot, Judge Emile 
Morin, Lionel Vachon, Georges Ju- 
lien; Paul Eugéne Jobin, manager. 
Palais Montcalm, seating capacity 1,- 
400. Thirteen concerts: Nov. 11, 12; 
Dec. 10; Jan. 20, 21; Feb. 23, 25; 
March 3, 24, 25; April 28, 29, 30. 
Soloists: Paul Doyon, Juanita Carter, 
Marcel Grandjany, Gabrielle Bisson, 
Edwin Bélanger. Gilbert Darisse, Ja- 
nina Gorecka, Georges Savaria. 


Desire Defauw, 
Artistic Director 
of La Societe des 
Concerts Sym- 
phoniques in 
Montreal 


Montreal 


By THomMaAs ARCHER 


MONTREAL 
IGHT festival events are sched- 
uled for the spring season, includ- 
ing works by Bach and Wagner, and 
what will amount to a complete cycle 
of Mozart’s major operas. There will 
also be visits from leading American 
orchestras, and prominent among the 
names of guest conductors are those 
of Igor Stravinsky and Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 

Montreal Festivals. Opera series. 
His Majesty’s Theater. “La Boheme”, 
May 27; “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
May 29, Emil Cooper conducting ; 
“Carmen”, June 2. Herbert Graf, 
stage director; settings by Richard 
Rychtarik; Charles Goulet and Mar- 
cel Laurenceau, chorus masters. Solo- 
ists include Grace Moore, Eleanor 
Steber, Gladys Swarthout, Charles 
Kullman, Martial Singher, Hugh 
Thompson, Mack Harrell, Gerard 
Pechner, Nicola Moscona, Gerald De- 
marchais, Raoul Jobin, Claire Gag- 
nier. 

Other festival programs to include 
“The Children’s Crusade”, Pierne; 
the “St. Mathew Passion”; ‘“Parsifal” 
in oratorio form. Wilfred Pelletier, 
conductor; Elgar Choir taking part, 
with Berkeley Chadwick preparing it. 
Soloists: Kerstin Thorborg, Marguer- 
its Jarshaw, Emery Darcy, Gerald De- 
marchais, Mack Harrell, Edward 
Kane. 

Elgar Choir. Berkeley Chadwick, 
conductor. “Messiah” in Notre Dame 
Church, Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducting; tentative date in February. 
“Messiah” repetitions: Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul; Erskine and 
American Church, Good Friday. 

The Opera Guild. Mme. Pauline 
Donalda, artistic director. “The Magic 
Flute”, His Majesty’s Theatre, April 
20; “Cosi Fan Tutti.” 

Little Symphony, L’Hermitage. 
Mozart Festival: three programs; in- 
strumental, choral, and “Bastien and 
Bastienne” with marionettes and El- 
gar Choir. 

Societe des Concerts Symphon- 
iques. Desire Defauw, artistic di- 
rector. Pierre Beique, manager. 
“Spring Gala” concerts. May 15, 
music by Bach, Beethoven § and 
Brahms; May 18, Mozart’s Requiem 
with Les Disciples de Massenet and 
Ravel’s “Scheherazade”. Soloists to 
include Eleanor Steber, Rudolf Serkin, 
Mack Harrell. 

Montreal Philharmonic. Dates in- 
clude Feb. 16, Jascha Horenstein, con- 
ducting, Jascha Heifetz soloist ; March 
2, Igor Stravinsky conducting, Marcel 
Hubert soloist. 

Casavant Society. First festival in 
April. Plans to recreate Easter vesper 
service as performed in Church of St. 
Thomas in Leipzig under Bach. Gre- 
gorian chant for Easter Service, Ro- 
man Catholic Church; April 10 and 
12, Carl Weinrich, organist, partici- 
pating. Also taking part at vesper 
service, Schola Cantorum of the Grand 
Seminary of Montreal under the di- 
rection of Rev. Clement Morin, maitre 
de chapelle. Bach service to be sung 
by the choirs of Church of St. James 
United, directed by John Robb, and 


Pierre Beique, # 
Montreal Concert 
Manager 


Wilfred Pelletier, 

Conductor of 

Montreal Festival 
Performances 


of Westmount Baptist Church, di- 
rected by Hubert Troop. 

Orchestral Concerts and Recitals. 
Visitors will include: the Minneapolis 
Symphony, Dimitri Mitropoulos con- 
ducting, Feb. 5; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, Fritz Reiner conducting, Isaac 
Stern soloist, March 11; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy conduct- 
ing, May 11 and 12. 

In the St. Denis Theatre eight pro- 
grams will be given by the Ballet 
Russe. Recitalists will be: Melitza 
Korjus, Feb. 23; Zino Francescatti, 
March 9; William Kapell, March 23; 
Anne Brown, April 6. 


Winnipeg 


Fred M. Gee, Di- 
rector of the 
Winnipeg Celeb- 
rity Concert 
Series 


Mrs. C. S. Strang, 
Secretary of the 
Winnipeg 
Women's Musical 


Club 


By MINNIE A, Boyp 
WINNIPEG 
INNIPEG enjoys several con- 
cert lists including the Celebrity 
Series of Fred M. Gee, the Hamilton 
Attractions, the Winnipeg Chamber 
Music Society series and many other 
events. 

Celebrity Concert Series, 383 Port- 
age Avenue. Fred M. Gee, director. 
Arthur K. Gee, assistant director. 
Civic Auditorium, seating 4,000. Pri- 
vately sponsored subscription series of 
12 events: Lawrence Tibbett, Oct. 10; 
Maria Kurenko and Martial Singher, 
Oct. 23; Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 7; Jean 
Watson and Ross Pratt, Nov. 20; 
Alexander Uninsky, Dec. 6; Richard 
Crooks, Jan. 12; Nathan Milstein, 
Jan. 22; Bidu Sayao, Feb. 12; James 
Melton, March 2; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, March 19; Larry Adler and 
Paul Draper; Luboshutz and Nemen- 
off, April 9. Extra concert: Young 
People’s Matinee by Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. 3,300 subscribers in Winnipeg. 
Fred Gee also manages concerts in 
Edmonton, Moose Jaw and Regina. 

Hamilton Attractions, Music and 
Arts Building. Auspices Hamilton 
Booking Agency. George Hamilton, 
manager. Civic Auditorium; also 
Playhouse Theater, seating 1,566. Pri- 
vately sponsored series of 12 events. 
Special features: San Carlo Opera 


(Continued on page 303) 
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London 


By W. C. AsBport 
LONDON, ONT. 


OUNDED in 1894, the Woman's 

Music Club celebrated its golden 
anniversary a day in advance by open- 
ing the current season on Oct. 2. A 
greatly increased membership _ this 
year has necessitated giving programs 
in the largest available auditorium. 

London Community Concert As- 
sociation. T. C. Chattoe, president. 
Other officers: Bryon A. Swayze, 
Mrs. E. L. Hodgins. H. B. Beal 
Technical School Auditorium, capacity 
1,500. Five concerts: Oct. 14, Elea- 
nor Steber; Dec. 11, Trapp Family 
Singers; Jan. 25, Busch Little Sym- 
phony; March 7, Jesus Maria San- 
roma and Marcel Hubert; April 4, 
Alexander Kipnis. 

London Arena Series. Bathurst 
and Ridout Streets. Harry Law, pres- 
ident and manager. London Arena, 
capacity 4,000. Columbia Opera Com- 
pany, “Carmen”, Oct. 30. Toronto 
Symphony, Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
conductor, Leonard Shure, soloist, 
Nov. 21. Spring programs planned. 

Women’s Music Club. Mrs. Har- 
vey Robb, president; Ruby Lindsay, 
secretary, 260 Sydenham Street. H. 
B. Teal Technical School. Four con- 
certs: Oct. 2, Portia White; Nov. 6, 
Thomas L. Thomas; Feb. 5, Gerhard 
Kander; March 5, Gertrude Huntley. 

London Chamber Music Society. 
Public Library. Mrs. Zoe Addy Wat- 
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T. C. Chattoe, 
President of the 
London Commun- 
ity Concert Asso- 
ciation 


Harvey Robb, Di- 


rector of Music 
at the University 
of Western On- 


tario 


son, founder; Mrs. Richard E. 
Crouch, president; J. Marshall, sec- 
retary. Library Auditorium, capacity 
300. Five concerts: Parlow String 
Quartet, Oct. 21; further concerts by 
members and assisting artists on third 
Saturday evenings in November, Jan- 
uary, February and March. 

Sunday Nine O’Clock Series, Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. Harvey 
director. 


Robb, music department o 
Convocation Hall, capacity 800. Six 
to eight concerts: Oct. 1, Harvey 


Robb and St. Andrew’s Choir (First 
St. Andrew’s Church): Oct. 29, Lei- 
la and Max Pirani; Nov. 12, Jean 
Campbell; Nov. 26, Frances James 
and Roland Pack. Special features: 
“Messiah”, Jan. 7; Beethoven sonata 
series, Leila and Max Pirani, begin- 
ning Jan. 14. 
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Philadelphi 
(Continued from page 287) 
artists; Feb. 7, Feb. 19, Dorothy Over- 
holt; April date to be announced 
Also : Lecture-recitals, “Relations of 
Music and the Other Arts”, Olga 
Samaroff and assisting artists. 
Philadelphia Academy of the 
Vocal Arts, 1920 Spruce Street. Mrs. 
Clarence A. Warden, president: Mrs. 
Marjorie Achtermann, acting director 
in absence of Vernon Hammond, now 
in the Army. “Hansel and Gretel” 
Academy of Music, Feb. 17: Karl 
Riedel, conductor, Academy artists: 
benefit American Friends Service 

Committee. 

Clarke Conservatory of Music, 
Presser Building, 1714 Chestnut 
Street. Joseph W. Clarke, president 
and director. Faculty recitals: Presser 
Hall : Dorothy Hornberger, Charles 
Wright, Israel Siekierka; * Barclay 
ballroom: Thelma Davis, Stuart Ross, 
eens Quigley, Verna Scott; Ethical 
Society Auditorium: Mari irri 
Seontics ee um: Maria Dirrigl, 
_ Ornstein School of Music, 1906 
Spruce Street. Leo Ornstein, director. 
Planned: recitals of chamber music 
and vocal works by faculty members. 

Settlement Music School, 416 
Queen Street. Johann Grolle, director. 
Dr. E. Brooks Keffer, president. An- 





Sir Ernest MacMillan 

To Tour Australia 
TORONTO 

S'R ERNEST MacMILLAN, con- 


ductor of the Toronto Symphony 
has accepted an invitation from the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission 
to tour Australia during the coming 
year. Sir Ernest will leave for the 
continent on April 6. He will spend 
three months conducting in four prin- 
cipal cities of Australia, a total of 16 
regular concerts and five concerts for 
young people. Sir Ernest is the sec- 
ond North American conductor to be 
invited to Australia. Last year Eu- 
gene Ormandy of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra broke the ground and made 
a sensationally successful tour. 


R. H. R. 
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nounced: faculty recitals, Genia Rob- 
inor and others. Student concerts. 

Community Orchestras, Philadel- 
phia area. Women’s Symphony, J. W. 
F. Leman, conductor; Germantown 
Symphony, Arthur Bennett Lipkin, 
conductor; Roxborough Symphony, 
Leonard DeMaria, conductor; Ger- 
mantown Youth Orchestra, J. W. F. 
Leman, conductor; Old York Road 
Symphony Society, Louis Angeloty, 
conductor; West Oak Lane Sym- 
phony, Dr. Harry Peoples, conductor ; 
Professional Men’s Orchestra, Gordon 
Kahn, conductor. 

Junto Music Appreciation Re- 
citals, Mercantile Library, 16 South 
10th Street. Louis Kazze, musical di- 
rector. Sponsor, Junto. John Fred- 
erick Lewis, Jr., honorary president ; 
Albert Owens, president; Philip Klein, 
secretary. Three series of weekly pro- 
grams, October to May. Guest soloists 
and chamber music ensembles. 

Duo Music Club, 1531 Pine Street. 
Mrs. G. Charles Clever, president. 
Monthly assemblies and concerts in 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

Music Teachers Forum, 2 Brook- 
line Blvd., Brookline, Pa. Genevieve 
Lord, president. Monthly meetings 
and musical programs in Presser 
Hall. 

Church Choirs. Dr. Alexander 
McCurdy, director, Second Presby- 
terian; Walter Baker, director, First 
Baptist; Robert Elmore, director, 
Holy Trinity. Special features: regu- 
lar presentations of major choral 
works. 

Cultural Olympics, sponsored by 
the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Frederick C. Gruber, director. Activi- 
ties: promotion of recitals, choral con- 
certs and choreographic activities by 
non-professionals; encouragement of 
young musicians demonstrating prom- 
ising talent. 





Organist to Begin 
Seventh Southern Tour 

Richard W. Ellsasser, concert or- 
ganist, makes his seventh annual tour 
of the South during late February and 
early March. His programs which 
began in Syracuse on Feb. 18, will 
end in St. Petersburg on March 7. 
After the tour Mr. Ellsasser returns 
to Baldwin-Wallace College to gradu- 
ate and to act as soloist at the 13th 
annual Bach’ Festival. 
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Mrs. Zoe Addy 
Watson, Founder 


of the London 
Chamber Music 
Society 





Winnipeg 
(Continued from page 302) 

Company, in eight operas ; “Blossom 
Time”; “Naughty Marietta” ; “Othel- 
lo” with Paul Robeson; “Student 
Prince”. The Hamilton Agency also 
presents attractions in Calgary, Ed- 
monton and Regina. : 

Winnipeg Chamber Music Soci- 
ety, 53 Furby St. John Watterhouse, 
musical director. Concert Hall, Music 
and Arts Building, seating 250. Three 
events, Dec. 11, Feb. 5 and March 26. 
Provides Winnipeg with opportunity 
to hear chamber music which would 
otherwise probably not be performed. 

Women’s Musical Club, 57 Ed- 
monton St. Mrs. W. H. Callum, pres- 
ident. Other officers: Mrs. C. S. Riley, 
Mrs. A. Barbour and Lillian Strang. 
Civic Auditorium Concert Hall, seat- 
ing 800. Presents eight events, includ- 
ing Portia White; Zara. Nelsova ; 
Freda Trepel; Parlow String Quar- 
tet; Winnipeg Ballet. 

Swedish Musical Club, Broadway 
at Donald St. Recital Hall, Music 
and Arts Building. Miscellaneous 
program, Noy. 21; Trophy scholarship 
and festival winners, Dec. 12; Schu- 
bert and Beethoven, Jan. 23; Danish 
and miscellaneous music, Feb. yh 
Scandinavian music, March 27. 


National Federation To 
Hold Auditions 


Dates of the Young Artists Audi- 
tions of the State Federation of the 
National Federation of Music (¢ lubs 
are April 3, 4 and 5. Edwin M. 
Hughes is chairman. Auditions, pre- 
liminary to district and national finals, 
will be held in Schirmer Hall, 3 E. 
42nd Street. Application blanks and 
required information may be obtained 
from Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
Great Northern Hotel, New York 19. 

The state winners will proceed to 
district contests, which in this locality 
includes contestants from New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Win- 
ners in the district contests compete 
in national semi-finals, which will be 
held at the Manhattan School of Mu- 
sic, 238 E. 105th Street, on May 22 
and 23. The semi-finals reduce the 
contestants down to two in each classi- 
fication, piano, violin and voice, and 
the finalists will compete on May 24 
in New York at an hour and place 
yet to be selected. National awards 
of $1,000 each are offered the winner 
in each classification. 


Laderoute Fills 
Canadian Engagements 

Joseph Laderoute, American-Cana- 
dian tenor, heard this season with 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony in 
“Fidelio”, and with Ormandy and the 
same orchestra in Berlioz’s “Flight 
Into Egypt”, filled a series of concert 
engagements in Canada recently. On 
Jan. 23 he appeared with the Toronto 
Symphony, under the direction of Sir 
Ernest MacMillan, singing in English 
the tenor role of Mahler’s “Das Lied 
von der Erde”. Other engagements 
included recitals in Montreal, Fort 
Williams, Ontario; Ottawa, Sudbury, 
Winnipeg and Sault Ste. Marie. Mr. 
Laderoute, who is under management 
of W. Colston Leigh, returns to New 
York to sing in the first performance 
of Leigh’s “Introduction to Fame” 
concert at Carnegie Hall, Feb. 11. 











NADA 


J. Gordon Hilker, 
Impresario of 
Vancouver, B. C. 





Vancouver 


By STANLEY BLIGH 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


APACITY audiences have been 

the rule this season. The Van- 
couver Symphony, the All Star Series, 
the Greater Artist Series and the 
Theatre Under the Stars all find en- 
thusiastic public response. 

Vancouver Symphony, Vancouver, 
B.C. Auspices of the Vancouver Sym- 
phony Society. Guest Conductors: 
William Steinberg, Fabien Sevitzky, 
Eugene Goossens, Leonard Bernstein, 
Sir Ernest MacMillan, Gregori Garbo- 
vitzky. Mrs. E. A. Buckerfield, presi- 
dent of Symphony Society. Orpheum 
Theatre Auditorium, seating 3,000. 
Eight concerts, Oct. to March. Solo- 
ists: Gertrude Huntly Green; William 
Primrose. 

All Star Series, Vancouver, B. C. 
Auspices Hilker Attractions. J. Gor- 
don Hilker, manager. Strand and Or- 
pheum Auditoriums, seating 2,000 and 
3,000. Six concerts, Oct. to March: 
Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky, Grace 
Moore, Alexander Uninsky, Richard 
Crooks, Alexander Kipnis, New York 
City Center Opera “Gypsy Baron”. 
All playing to capacity. 

Greatest Artists Series, Vancouver, 
B. C. Auspices, Hilker Attractions. 
J. Gordon Hilker, manager. Strand 
and Orpheum auditoriums. Ten con- 
certs, Nov. to April: Don Cossacks, 
Jaroff, Nathan Milstein, Dorothy 
Maynor, Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Lawrence Tibbett, James Melton, Jan 
Peerce. Special Features: “Doll’s 
House” (Lederer), Paul Robeson in 
“Othello”, four performances, San 
Carlo Opera in five performances. 


Theatre Under the Stars, Van- 
couver, B. C. Auspices Board of Park 
Commissioners. Basil Horsfall and 
John Avison, conductors. E. V. 
Young and Yvonne Firkins, produc- 
ers. J. Gordon Hilker, manager. 
Stanley Park, capacity, 5,000. Thirty- 
five shows played to 150,000 people 
(open-air), during six weeks in July 
and August. Special Features: “New 
Moon”, “Bitter Sweet”, “Naughty 
Marietta”, “Fledermaus”, “Hit the 
Deck”. Six shows expected for next 
Summer with increased accomoda- 
tions. 


Hubert Acclaimed 
In Clearwater 


CLEARWATER, FLta.—The Concert 
Association presented Marcel Hubert 
in recital on Jan. 24. The audience 
which crowded the ballroom of the 
Fort Harrison Hotel was warmly re- 
sponsive to the talents of the Parisian 
born cellist who appeared here be- 
fore in 1942 and was brought back 
this season by a unanimous vote. Os- 
car Kosches provided the accompani- 
ments. 

This season the association resumed 
its concert series after a lapse of two 
years. Sascha Gorodnitzky appeared 
on Dec. 1. Artists to follow are 
Jean Watson on Feb. 17 and Robert 
Weede on March 2. oily PREF 
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Dallas 


By MaAset CRANFILL 
DALLAS, TEX. 


Eee hope that the Dallas Sym- 
phony will be revived after the 
war is generally expressed. In the 
meantime, music is abundantly pro- 
vided. The Dallas Federation of Music 
Clubs, of which Mrs. Frank Fry is 
president, has many committees. 
Among local musicians who appear 
often in recitals are faculty members 
and students of Southern Methodist 
University School of Music, and the 
Hockaday Institute of Music, Dr. 
Paul Van Katwijk being director of 
the former and Bruce Daugherty the 
head of the latter. 


Civic Music Association, Sanger 
Brothers, Inc., Dallas 2. Eli Sanger, 
president; Helen George, secretary. 
McFarlin Auditorium, capacity 2600. 
Five concerts: Patrice Munsel, Oct. 
12; Josef Hofmann, Jan. 23; Yehudi 
Menuhin, Feb. 3; Jan Peerce, March 
1; Minneapolis Symphony, April 17. 
The series has a full list of subscrib- 
ers. 


Lyons Series. Mrs. John F. Lyons, 
Fort Worth, manager. Fair Park 
Auditorium, capacity 4500. Ensembles 
and soloists: “Gypsy Baron”, Jan. 
28; Houston Symphony, Feb. 24; 
Ballet Theatre, March 10 and 11; 
Marian Anderson, March 17; Sig- 
mund Romberg Company, March 20. 

State Fair, Fair Park, Dallas 10. 
Roy Rupard, secretary. Fair Park 
Auditorium, capacity 4500. San Carlo 
Opera Company, Dec. 27 to Dec. 31; 
Ballet Russe, Jan. 12 to 14; Tito 
Guizar, Jan. 23. Ten weeks of summer 
operetta. 

Community Course, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas 5. R. C. 
Knickerbocker, manager. McFarlin 
Auditorium, capacity 2600. Recitals: 
1 a ona Hoge iy Nov. 6; Witold 

cuzynski, Feb. 28; Ricordo Odno- 
posoff, March 27, <8 

Civic Federation, 2419 Maple Ave- 
Dallas 1. Elmer Scott, executive 





Eli Sanger, Presi- Or. Paul Van 
dent of Dallas Katwijk, Director 
Civic Concerts of the Southern 

Methodist Uni- 

versity School of 

Music in Dallas 

secretary; Peggy Gossett, program 
director. Scott Hall, capacity 430. 


Sololists and ensembles: Sgt. Barbara 
Chadwick, Oct. 24; Bomar Cramer, 
Jan. 4; George C. Boughton, Jan. 16; 
Emily Richardson and Eleanor Welch, 
Feb. 6; Harold Brown, Feb. 20; Nancy 


Dawes, March 8; Melba Welch, 
March 15; Chamber Music Group, 
North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, April 3; Shirley Tinterow, 
April 24; Margery Murray Keller, 
May 8. 

Dallas Woman’s Club. Mrs. 


Charles S. Purnell, chairman music 
committee. Women’s Club Hall, ca- 
pacity 400. Jeanne and Edward Deis, 
Oct. 30; Gordon String Quartet, Nov. 
20. 

Musical Arts Club. Scott 
John Jacob Niles, Jan. 29. 

Dallas Athletic Club. Club Hall, 
Capacity 2800. Alec Templeton, Nov. 
23; American Ballad Singers. 

Other Events. San Antonio Sym- 
phony, Max Reiter, conductor. Fair 
Park Auditorium, Feb. 13. Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts; Sunday after- 
noon programs by resident and visit- 
ing artists. Concerts by Southern 
Methodist University Student Sym- 
phony. Apollo Boys’ Choir, Coleman 
Cooper, director; two concerts and 
tour. 


Hall. 











HELLMUT 








BAERWALD 


NEW YORK—Some of the finest playing it has been my 
pleasure to hear in several years. 


LONDON—His playing created furore. 


MONTREAL—A great pianist. He combines complete 
mastership, power, and delicacy with enchanting result. 


AMSTERDAM—He is the great surprise of the season. 


Booked Through Personal Representative 
CORNELIA LINFIELD, 171 W. 71st St., New York 23, N. Y. 


PIANIST 


(New York Herald-Tribune) 
(London Times) 





(La Presse) 


Algemeen Handelsblad | 











WALTER 


Tenor 
EASTON MORNING FREE PRESS: 


'... cultured tenor voice... Browne knows how to sing...” 
AMSTERDAM STAR-NEWS: 


“A tenor of note." 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., SUNDAY INDEPENDENT: 


“Recognized as the owner of an outstanding voice.” 


BROWNE 








For Brochure write: 14 N. Delaware Dr., Easton, Pa. 











ERIC ROSENBLITH 


INTERNATIONAL VIOLINIST 


Formerly of Paris, now in the United States Armed Forces 
Management—George Leyden Colledge, Radio City, N. Y. 
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(o 
Hoffman, 
Conductor of the 
Houston Sym- 
phony 


Ernst 


John F. 

Lyons, Dallas and 

Fort Worth Con- 
cert Manager 


Mrs. 


Fort Worth 


By DorotHy NELL WHALEY 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 


F* looking at the current season, 
one is struck by the continuity of 
our local organizations and by gen- 
eral enthusiasm for good music. The 
Baptist Seminary, for example, lists 
performances of “Messiah” extending 
over nearly quarter of a century, and 
the Pro Arte String Quartet is in its 
thirteenth season. Membership in the 
Civic Music Association is all taken 
up, with 500 names on the waiting list. 

Fort Worth Civic Music Associa- 
tion, Fort Worth Club Building. 
Will Rogers Memorial Hall, capacity 
3000. Seven concerts: Oct. 27, Nov. 
10, Nov. 28, Jan. 18 and 22. Feb. 23, 
April 30. Soloists and ensembles: 
Isaac Stern, James Melton, Artur 
Rubinstein, Helen Traubel, Don Cos- 
sacks, Mia Slavenska and Ensemble, 
Minneapolis Symphony. 

Lyons Series. Mrs. John F. Lyons, 


manager. Will Rogers Memorial 
Hall., San Carlo Opera Company 
“Carmen”, “lI Trovatore,” Dec. 25 


and 26. Houston Symphony, Ernest 
Hoffman, conductor, Alec Templeton 
and Oscar Levant, soloists, Feb. 22 
and April 8; San Antonio Symphony, 
Mae Reiter, conductor, Grace Moore, 
Feb. 14. Sigmund Romberg with or- 
chestra and soloists, March 19. 


Texas Christian University School 
of Fine Arts. Dr. T. Smith Mc- 
Corkle, dean and conductor; William 
J. Martin, choral director; Univer- 
sity Auditorium, capacity 1500. Three 
major events: Oct. 15, Dec. 17 to 20, 
Feb. 18 to 21. University Symphony 
and Chorus, Handel Festival, Pan- 
American Program; Soloists: Lieut. 
Rufus Smith, Q’Zella Jeffus, Jean- 
nette Tillett, E. Clyde Whitlock, 
Katherine Bailey, Marian Douglas 
Martin. Soloists in “Judas Macca- 
baeus”: Myron Taylor, Arthur Fa- 
guy-Cote, Frances Hall, Dorothy For- 
rester, Max Helen Pickens, Mona 
aan Nancy Dunham, Tommie Mae 

ent. 


Baptist Seminary School of Fine 
Arts, Seminary Hill. I. E. Reynolds, 
conductor; J. Campbell Wray, assist- 
ant conductor. Seminary Auditorium, 
capacity 1500. Twenty-fourth annual 
performance of “Messiah” Dec. 19. 
Soloists: Jean Doyle, Louise Lack- 
land, Ellis R. Carnett, Edwin Mc- 
Neeley. 


Texas Wesleyan College School 
of Fine Arts. Marius Thor, conduc- 
tor. Texas College Fine Arts Audi- 
torium, capacity 1500. Texas Wes- 
leyan Symphony, Jan. 21; soloists, 
George Anson, Walter Lynn. 

Pro Arte String Quartet, Marius 
Thor, George Orum, E. C. Whitlock, 
S. P. Ziegler. Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium, capacity 500. Five concerts: 
Nov. 3, Dec. 8, Jan. 26, March 2, 
April 13. Soloists: Rufus Smith, 


Jessie Dean Truelove, Sgt. W. W. 


McMichael, Mrs. T. Smith Mc- 


Corkle, Bertram Coffin, Sgt. W. W. 


Browning, Ann Shipp, Maurice Betty, 
Dot Echols Orum, Eleanor Hall, 
Lieut. R. W. Anderson. 





PRARS 


Edna W. Saund- 
ers, Houston Con- 
cert Manager 





Houston 


By Hazev Post GILLETTE 
HOUSTON 


UBSCRIPTION concerts, pops 

and an opera season are given by 
the Houston Symphony under Ernst 
Hoffman, with a local ballet and 
chorus of 90. Edna W. Saunders has 
her own artists’ series and manages 
the Civic Community series. Artists 
also are heard under the auspices of 
the Tuesday Musical Club. 


Houston Symphony, 700 Texas 
Ave., auspices of the Houston Sym- 
phony Society. Ernst Hoffman, con- 
ductor; Joseph Henkel, assistant con- 
ductor; H. R. Cullen, president; 
Homer F. Springfield, manager. City 
Auditorium, seating 4300. Regular 
subscription series of 10 concerts on 
first and third Mondays; 6 monthly 
Pop concerts on Sunday afternoons ; 
8 Student concerts; 23 concerts at 
army and navy posts and hospitals, 
28 other concerts on tour. Soloists, 
Anna Kaskas, Percy Grainger, Rob- 
ert Casadesus, Drusilla Huffmaster, 
Mack Harrell, Jascha Heifetz, Gladys 
Swarthout, Grace Moore, Paul Witt- 
genstein, Eric Sorantin, Helen Jep- 
son, Oscar Levant, Alex Templeton. 


Special features, four operas, “La 
Traviata”, Dec. 27, “Il Trovatore”, 
Dec. 28, “Hansel and Gretel”, “Il 


Trovatore”’, Jan 4 (Beaumont, Tex.) ; 
“La Bohéme”, April 16. Amelio Col- 
antoni, artistic director; principal 
roles, Nuncy Garrotto, Myron Taylor, 
Charles Goodwin, Edward Bing, Dor- 
othy Sigler, Rudolfo Hoyos, Giovanni 
Zavatti, Maria Pasetti, Howard Stev- 
ens, Helen Boatwright. Ballet from 
eee Civic Ballet and chorus 
o . 


Edna” W. Saunders Artist Series, 
5th floor Levy Bros. Music Hall, seat- 
ing 2220. Privately sponsored series 
offering Bartlett and Robertson, Dec. 
10; the Ballet Russe Monte Carlo, 
Dec. 15, 16, and 25; José Iturbi, Jan. 
9; the New York City Center Opera, 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, in “La Bohéme” 
and “Gypsy Baron”; Tito Guizar and 
Company, Feb. 3 and 4; Paul Draper 
and Larry Adler, Feb. 13; Mia Sla- 
venska and Ballet, Feb. 25; the Ballet 
Theatre, March 13 and 14; Sigmund 
Romberg and Company, March 21; 
Marian Anderson, March 26; Colum- 
bia Opera Company in “Carmen”, 
April 22. 

Civic Community Concert Series. 
5th floor Levy Bros., auspices, Hous- 
ton Civic Community Concert Asso- 
ciation. W. E. Japhet, president. Edna 
W. Saunders, manager. Music Hall. 
Six recitals: Patrice Munsel, Oct. 18; 
James Melton, Oct. 30; Argentinita 
and Company, Nov. 18; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Nov. 25; Isaac Stern, March 
24; Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
April 18. 

Tuesday Musical Club Artist 
Series. Auspices of the Tuesday 
Musical Club. Mrs. Kenneth Culver, 
president; Mrs. G. Norman Brown, 
Chairman Artist Series committee. 
San Jacinto High School Auditorium, 
seating 1900. Three recitals yearly; 
Erica Morini, Nov. 8; Leonard War- 
ren, Jan. 24; Firkusny, Feb. 27. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 

















Mrs. Thomas E. 

Wykes, President 

of the St. Cecilia 
Society 


Nicolai Malko, 

Conductor of the 

Grand Rapids 
Symphony 


Grand Kapids 


By MArGUERITE S. KERNS 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


FULL, varied musical schedule 

was presented local music lovers. 
by the Symphony Society, Community 
Concert Association and St. Cecilia 
Society. 

Grand Rapids Symphony, 226 
Scribner ave., NW. Auspices, Grand 
Rapids Symphony Society. Nicolai 
Malko, conductor; Donald D. Arm- 
strong, associate conductor. James H. 
Sheppard, president; Gaylord C. Gill, 
business manager. Civic auditorium, 
seating capacity, 5,000. Seven con- 
certs: Rose Bampton, Oct. 20; Percy 
Grainger, Nov. 17; Frederick Jagel, 
Jan. 19; Claudio Arrau, March 16; 
Zino Francescatti, April 20. Special 
features: Contest open to young mu- 
sicians of 11 Michigan counties to 
decide soloists for February concert. 


Community Concert Association, 
1244 Dunham st., SE. Stuart Heyboer, 
president. Mrs. Reginald P. Aldrich, 
secretary. Civic auditorium. Five con- 
certs: Carmen in English, Oct. 23; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 14; Bart- 
lett and Robertson, Feb. 21; Gen. 
Platoff Don Cossacks, March 1; Helen 
Jepson and Charles Kullman, April 30. 


St. Cecilia Society, 28 Ransom 
ave., N.E. Mrs. Thomas E. Wykes, 
president. Mrs. J. R. Vennell, cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. William 
A. Collins, treasurer. St. Cecilia build- 
ing auditorium. Eight artist programs 
yearly: Hugo Kolberg, Oct. 6; Lu- 
cielle Browning, Oct. 20; Ruth Van 
Appledorn, Oct. 27; Gordon String 


Quartet, Nov. 24; Eugene Istomin, 
Dec. 15; Abram Chasins, Jan. 12; 
Carol Hinchcliffe, Feb. 9; English 


Duo Singers, March 9. 





halamazoo 


By Louts-.Goss 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


OMMUNITY Concerts, the activi- 

ties of two symphonies and the 
music presented by the Kalamazoo 
Male Chorus Association are the cen- 
tral features of the musical life of the 
city. 

Kalamazoo Symphony, Kalamazoo 
Symphony Orchestra Society. Her- 
man Felber, Jr., conductor. Gerald 
H. Allen, chairman of board. Other 


officers: George Gerhpiede, Mrs. 
Charles Wall, William Race. Mrs 
Harry M. Snow, manager. Central 


High School Auditorium, seating 2,700. 





Mrs. Harry M. 

Snow, Manager 

of the Kalamazoo 
Symphony 


Hermann Felber, 

Conductor of the 

Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony 


Regular subscription series of seven 
concerts. Soloists: Rudolph Flash- 
bender, James Melton, Mrs. Freda 
Snow Wall. The March concert: 
winners of the annual Symphony 
Auditions. 

Community Concert Association, 
1537 Long Road. Mrs. Alfred E. Cur- 
tenius, president. Other officers: Irv- 
ing Gilmore, Mrs. R. K. Jones, Mrs. 
Fred Statler, Mrs. Fred Stanley. Cen- 
tral High School Auditorium. Five 
concerts. Soloists: Yehudi Menuhin, 
Zinka Milanov, Richard Crooks, Ma- 
risa Regules, and the Philalelphia 
Orchestra. 

Little Symphony, 315 North Pros- 
pect. Auspices, Kalamazoo Little Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor, Julius 
Stulberg. Kyle Morris, chairman. 
Other officers: Mrs. Stuart Brazee, 
Mrs. Carl Delano, Glenn Myers. 
Civic Theatre Auditorium, seating ca- 
pacity 535. Four concerts. 

Male Chorus. Auspices, Kalamazoo 
Male Chorus Association. Paul Eick- 
meyer, conductor. Two yearly con- 
certs. Soloist, Stephan Kozakevich. 





Lansing 


By ETHELYN SEXTON 
LANSING, MICH. 


Ts reorganization of the Lan- 
sing Symphony after a year’s sus- 
pension, the founding of a Junior Civic 
Orchestra and the record-breaking 
audiences which assembled to hear the 
concert presented by Matinee Musi- 
cale were the most notable events of 
a very active musical season. 


Lansing Symphony, auspices of 


Symphony Orchestra Association, 
Romeo Tata, conductor. Mrs. Edwin 
Mackey, president; other officers, 


Mrs. H. S. Cole, Mrs. Orville Stiff- 
ler, Pauline Austin. Prudden Audi- 
torium, seating capacity, 2,800. Three 
concerts: Nov. 28, Feb. 18 and April 
24. Soloists: Maurice Dumesnil and 
others to be announced. A “Fiesta” 
concert was given on Nov. 15. 

Junior Civic Orchestra, sponsored 
by the Symphony Orchestra Associ- 
ation, organized by Romeo Tata. Har- 
old Ferguson, conductor. First con- 
cert given during Christmas season 
under Mr. Tata, arranged by city 
recreation committee. Soloist: Elmer 
Chamberlaine. 

Matinee Musicale Community 
Concert, Mrs. L. B. Sholl, president. 
Other officers: Mrs. Malcolm Denise, 
Mrs. Gilbert Burrell, Mrs. J. M. Toy, 
Mrs. John B. Davidson, Mrs. C. A. 
Neitz and Mrs. V. E. LeRoy. Prud- 
den Auditorium, seating 1,800. Five 
concerts: Rose Bampton, Oct. 16; 
Mia Slavenska, Jan. 15; Leonard 

9 


Romeo Tata, 

Conductor of the 

Lansing Sym- 
phony 

Mrs. L. B. Sholl, 

President of 

Matinee Musicale 


Warren, Feb. 12; Rudolf Firkusny, 
March 7; Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy, May 1. Has 
500 members, is in its Slst year. 
Sponsor four junior clubs and a study 
club. Programs given every two 
weeks with occasional guest artists. 
Audiences vote annually on favorite 
artists who are booked if possible. 


Michigan State College Lecture 
Series, E. C. Crowe, manager. Col- 





MICHIGAN 


seating capacity, 
interspersed 
Traviata” 


Auditorium, 
5,000. Nine concerts, 
with lectures: “La 
(Charles L. Wagner production), 
Oct. 7; “The Gypsy Baron” (New 
York City Center Opera) Oct. 18; 
Russian Ballet, Dec. 5; Jaroff Don 
Cossacks, Jan. 13; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony under Dimitri Mitropoulis, 
Jan. 29; Westminster Choir, Feb. 8; 
Lily Pons, April 17; Metropolitan 
Ensemble, Mar. 8; Bidu Sayao and 
Richard Crooks, May 4. Course orig- 
inally designed for college students. 
Public admitted when tickets are 
available. 


Little Music Course, arranged by 
Roy Underwood, director of the 
music department of Michigan State 
College. Small college auditorium. 
Four concerts: William Rose, Nov. 
1; Budapest Quartet, Jan 17; Erica 
Morini, Feb. 20; Artur Schnabel, 
March 6. Concerts also given by fac- 
ulty members. 

Evening Music Club, Jack Chard, 
president; other officers, Paul Fuller, 
Pauline Risley, Doris Bliss. One con- 
cert a year; monthly meetings with 
programs given by members. 


lege 








MYRON SANDS 


“Demonstrated a well-trained, ample voice 
and platform charm. His diction is good and 
he has a nice feeling for phrasing and for the 
emotional content of his material.” 


1401 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19 


Baritone 


Douglas Watt, N. Y. Daily News 








‘ ERR MARTIN Pianist 


“Miss Martin is capable of presenting a melodic line 
that is modeled with a high degree of variety and polish.” 


—New York Tribune, Nov. 1944—Carnegie Hall 






gifted pianist." 


"Fine musicianship . . 


Per. Rep., Dorothy Dalrymple, 161 W. 57th St., New York 19 





. great intelligence . . . a very 
—Nadia Boulanger 

















Agnes 


Talent Registry 


CARLSON 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT—RADIO—ORATORIO 
1 East 57th St., N. Y. 22 




















GREGORY ASHMAN 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Available beginning March 
Will accept a few talented pupils 


320 WEST 86th STREET, NEW YORK 24, N. Y.—TR. 7-6928 




















“DOMINATED ENTIRE OPERA" 


Le Canada, Montreal 
May 12, 1944 


CARLTON GAULD 


BASS-BARITONE 
PUBLICITY and PROMOTION BUREAU 
119 West 57th Street - 


New York City 


"“GAULD OUTSTANDING" 


N. Y. Times, Nov. 15, 1944 


Olin Downes 
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Denver 


By JoHN C. KENDEL 


DENVER, COL. 

UEST conductors are 
with the 
which has ten concerts listed with cel- 
ebrated 


appearing 
Denver Symphony, 
local 
“Tosca” in the Spring 
will be a feature of the season, and 
the concert calendar is studded with 
famous names. 


artists as soloists. A 


production of 


_ Denver Grand Opera Company, 
Colfax and Logan Streets. Sponsor- 
ship, Catholic Charities. Mgr. Bo- 


Father Kolka, busi- 
ness manager. City Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 3,500. Production of “Tosca” 
on May 14, 15 and 16 by local chorus 
and artists from Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. Principals include Nicola Mar- 
tinelli and Frances Miraldo. 


Denver Symphony, City and 
County Building, Sponsorship, Civic 
Symphony Society. Guest conductors. 
Wilbur F. Denious, president; other 
officers: Sam Sherman, Robert Owen, 
George Day. Mrs. George E. Cran- 
mer, chairman of the program com- 
mittee and associate board. Helen 
Black, manager. City Auditorium. 
Ten concerts. Guest conductors: A. 
Buckingham Simson, Oct. 23; Franz 
Allers, Nov. 14 and Dec. 1; Hans 
Heniot, Jan. 16 and Feb. 27; Antonia 
Brico, Jan. 24 and Feb. 13; Stanley 


setti, conductor. 


' Het Tce Ce ui LOC 





Gene Redewell, 
President of the 
Society of Ari- 
zona Composers. 


L. Douglas Rus- 
sell, State Chair- 
man of Music 
Week and Foun- 
der of the Or- 
pheus Club 


Phoenix 


By Mary MivLprep WILLIAMS 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

HE Phoenix Community Concert 

4 Series and Mrs. Archer E. Linde’s 

Series provide Phoenix with a long 

list of varied musical events. 
Community Concert 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Series, 
Auspices of the Com- 
munity Concert Association. Milton 
Rasbury, president. Phoenix Union 
High School Auditorium, seating ca- 
pacity 2,100. Regular subscription 
series of six concerts: Jan Peerce, 
Oct. 30; Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 20; 
Slavenska Dance Group, Feb. 14; 
Benno Rabinof, Feb. 21; Bidu Sayao, 
Feb, 28; Efrem Zimbalist, April -2. 





STUBY ... 
Music, Drama, Dance 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
July 2 to August 25, 1945 


Johana Harris, Piano 
Roy Harris, Composer 
Hanya Holm, Dance 
Martha Wilcox, Dance 
James Sykes, Piano 
Robert Gross, Violin 
Woodson Tyree, Drama 
John C. Wilcox, Voice 
Roth Quartet for August — American Com- 
posers Congress — Conference On the Fine 


Arts — Beethoven Festival July and August. 
For Detailed information Address 
Director ef Summer School 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Wilbur 
ous, president of 
Civic Sym- 
phony Society of 


Arthur Ober- F. Deni- 
felder, Impresario 
and Manager of the 


the Oberfelder- 


Slack Series Denver 
Chapple, March 9. Saul Caston, 
April 13 and April 24. Soloists: 


Eleanor Steber, Oct. 23; Lieut. Jorge 
Bolet, Nov. 14; Mischa Elman, Jan. 
16; William Kapell, Jan. 24; Patricia 
Travers, March 9; Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, April 13; Martial Singher, 
April 24. 


Civic Symphony, City and County 
Building. Sponsorship, Civic Sym- 
phony Society. Conductors, Horace 
E. Tureman (on leave) and Henry 
T. Ginsburg. Wilbur F. Denious, 
president; other officers: Sam Sher- 
man, Robert Owen, George Day. 
Helen Black, manager. City Audi- 
torium. Five concerts: Nov. 19, Dec. 
10, Jan. 21, Feb. 11, March 25. Solo- 
ists: Eleanor Colwell, Bettejane Town- 





Mrs. George E. 
Carnmer, Chair- 
man of the Pro- 
gram Committee 
of the Civic Sym- 
phony in Denver 





Henry Everett 
Sachs, Conductor 
of the Denver 


Florence Lamont 
Hinman, Chair- 
man of the Divi- 
sion of Music of 
the University of 
Denver 


Municipal Band 


7 Orville Moore, Ruthabeth Con- 
rad. 

De Luxe Artist and Greater Ce- 
lebrity Series, 1617 California Street 
Sponsorship, Oberfelder-Slack. City 


COLURADO 





Auditorium. Nineteen concerts and 
ensembles: Artur Rubinstein, Oct. 9; 
Tito Guizar, Oct. 14; Fritz Kreisler, 
Nov. 2; Jan Peerce, Nov. 6; Ballet 
Russe, Nov. 18; Anne Brown, Dec. 7; 
Philadelphia Opera Company, Jan. 5; 
Hurok’s Ballet Theater, Jan. 12 and 
13; Josef Hofmann, Jan. 17; Marian 
Anderson, Jan. 22; Leonard Warren, 
Feb. 2: Mia Slavenska and Ensemble, 
Feb. 9; Don Cossacks, Feb. 17; Oscar 
Levant, Feb. 20; Richard Crooks, 
Feb. 24; San Francisco Ballet, Feb. 
26; Busch Little Symphony, March 3; 
Paul Draper and Larry Adler, March 
12: Helen Jepson, April 23. 

Special features: Summer “Con- 
certs Under the Stars”, University 
Stadium, and at Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo. 

Lamont School of Music, 9 
Grant Street. Sponsorship, Univer- 
sity of Denver. Florence Lamont 
Hinman, conductor and manager. Two 
concerts: March 25, Beethoven’s 
“Missa Solemnis” ; July 26, “Dido and 
Aeneas”. 

Denver Musicians’ Society, 1065 
South York Street. Margaret Mc- 
Cormick Gardner, president. Eight 
concerts featuring local artists. 

Denver Municipal Band, City and 
County Building. Sponsorship, City 
and County of Denver. Henry Ever- 
ett Sachs, conductor. City Park; ca- 
pacity 5,000. Concerts nightly for six 
weeks, beginning July 4. 


AT 


LLC 





int 


ARIZONA 


Mrs. Archer E. Linde’s Series, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Auspices Mrs. Arch- 
er E. Linde. Phoenix Union High 


School Auditorium, seating 2,100. Pri- 


vately sponsored series offering 15 
events: Argentinita and Company, 
Nov. 25; Platoff’s Don Cossack 


Chorus, Nov. 27; Iva Kitchell, Dec. 2; 

Jallet Russe, Dec. 11; Ibsen’s “A 
Doll’s House”, Dec. 27; San Carlo 
opera, matinee “Rigoletto” and eve- 
ning “Traviata”, Jan. 6; Donald 
Dickson, Jan. 11; Jaroff’s Don Cos- 
sack Chorus, Jan. 22; Vivian Della 
Chiesa, Feb. 12; Draper and Adler, 
Feb. 19; play, to be announced, Feb. 
26; Ballet Theatre, March 5; Amer- 
ican Ballad Singers, March 12; First 
Piano Quartet; a young American 
singer, April 10. 


Tucson 


By Mary Micprep WILLIAMS 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 
NM USIC lovers in Tucson have the 
Temple of Music and Art 
Course and the University Concert 


Course, which offer a calendar of 
events. 
Temple of Music and Art Course, 


Tucson, Ariz. Auspices Saturday 
Morning Music Club, Mrs. J. A. Rog- 
ers, president. Temple of Music, seat- 
ing capacity 1,000. Regular subscrip- 
tion series of six events Argentinita 
and Company; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo; Bidu Sayao; Conrad Thi- 
bault; San Carlo Opera; Platoff’s 
Don Cossack Chorus. 

University Concert and’ Lecture 
Course, Tucson, Ariz. Auspices Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of the University 
of Arizona, University Auditorium, 
seating capacity 3,000. Presenting 10 
events for the season: Blanche The- 
bom; Lotte Lehmann; Mario Berini; 
Iva Kitchell; National Opera Quar- 
tet; Efrem Zimbalist; Alexander 
Kipnis; Louis Fischer, lecturer; an- 
other lecturer to be announced; an- 
other artist to be announced. 





sucneenneanennen 


Colorado Springs 


By JAMES SYKES 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
OY HARRIS appeared as guest 
conductor of the Colorado 
Springs Symphony on Jan, 30 to di- 
rect his own composition, “Ode to 
Friendship,” an event which created 
much interest in musical circles. The 
music calendar was further enlarged 
by the series given at the Fine Arts 
Center, and by events presented by 
Colorado College’s Music Department. 
Colorado Springs Symphony. Aus- 
pices, Colorado Springs Symphony 
Association. Frederick Boothroyd, 
conductor; C. H. Collins, president ; 
Frank Gillis, manager. High school 
Auditorium; seating capacity, 1,500. 
Four concerts, Oct. 31, Nov. 28, Jan. 
30, April 17. Soloists: Alexander 
Kipnis, Rudolf Firkusny, Gregor 

Piatigorsky, Helen Traubel. 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Cen- 
ter—Colorado College Winter Series, 
Fine Arts Center. Mrs. Tor Hyl- 
bom, chairman. Fine Arts Center 
Auditorium, seating capacity, 450. 
Three concerts: Emery Darcy, Oct. 
4; Roth Quartet, Nov. 14; William 

Primrose, Feb. 21. 

Colorado College Music Depart- 
ment, James Sykes, chairman; Carol 
Truax, manager. Fine Arts Center 





Frederick Booth- 
royd, Conductor 
of the Colorado 
Springs Symphony 


James Sykes, 
Chairman of the 
Music Depart- 
ment of Colorado 
College 





Roy Harris, Who 
Conducted His 
"Ode to Friend- 
ship", with the 
Colorado Springs 
Symphony 





Auditorium. Two concerts with or- 
chestra under Peter Page; Aug. 6 and 
Sept. 17; soloists, Honora McKay, 
Robert Gross, James Sykes. Other 
concerts: Oct. 5, Joseph Bloch; Jan. 
9, James Sykes and Peter Page; Jan. 
18, Honora McKay and Joseph Wet- 
zels; March, Euterpe Music Club 
Schénberg Program, July (1945), 
Johana Harris; August (1945) Roth 
String Quaret. 


Arthur Oberfelder Concerts, Den- 
ver, Col. Manager, Arthur Ober- 
felder. Auditorium, Chief Theatre; 
seating capacity, 1,200. One concert: 
Oct. 18, Tito Guizar. 


American Music Society, Mrs. 
Mrs. Lester Howard, president. 
Monthly concerts, local talent. 

Colorado Springs Music Club, 
Mrs. H. H. Perkins, president. 
Monthly concerts, local talent. 





Pupils of Francis Rogers 
Heard in Concert and Recital 


Jean Carlton, one of the winners of 
the Naumburg Foundation award last 
Spring, and a pupil of Francis Rogers, 
was scheduled to make her debut in 
the Town Hall on Jan. 30. Carol 
Brice, contralto, the other vocal win- 
ner in the same contest, sang the solo 
part in Falla’s “El Amor Brujo” with 
the Pittsburgh Symphony on Jan. 19 
and 20. She also gave a song recital 
in Chicago on Jan. 29. Jean Bryan, 
contralto, gave a song recital in 
Wheeling, W. Va., on Jan. 4. William 
Gephart, baritone, is scheduled for a 
recital in the Town Hall on March 7. 
Floyd Worthington gave a recital in 
Tallahassee, Fla., on Jan. 15. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





















David Stanley 
Smith, Co-con- 
ductor of the 
New Haven Sym- 
phony 


Daggett M. Lee, 
Manager of New 
Haven Concerts 


New Haven 


By Marie Franz 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


T= New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra remains a pivot around 
which a great deal of musical interest 
revolves, while faculty members at 
Yale University continue their admir- 
able series of ensemble programs. 


New Haven Symphony. Auspices, 
Yale University. David Stanley 
Smith, Richard Donovan, Hugo Kort- 
schak, conductors ; Harry Berman, as- 
sistant conductor. M. Sokoloff, man- 
ager, 39 Church Street. Woolsey 
Hall, capacity 2,400. Eight regular 
concerts: Oct. 23, Nov. 20, Dec. 11, 
Jan. 29, Feb. 19, March 19, April 9, 
May 30. Soloists: Dougherty-Ruzicka, 
Sylvia Zaremba, Patricia Travers, 
Joseph Schuster, Emeline Ranaudo, 
William Kapell, Mishel Piastro. 

Young People’s Concerts: Feb. 17, 
March 10 and 17. Soloists: Harry 
Hadley Schyde, Elizabeth Belcher and 
Sylvia Zaremba. Special feature: 
Spring indoor “Pops” planned, also 
outdoor summer “Pops.” 


Yale University School of Music. 
Ensemble concerts; management, fa- 
culty committee. Sprague Memorial 
Hall, capacity 840. Concerts: Oct. 
17, Nov. 28, Dec. 19, Jan. 16. Solo- 
ists and ensembles: Tanglewood 
Quartet, Bruce Simonds, Kirkpatrick 
and Schneider, Carol Bryce, Coolidge 
Quartet. Special feature: Beethoven 
program, faculty artists, assisted by 
University Orchestra, Feb. 6. 


Yale Glee Club, Hendrie Hall, Elm 
Street. Sponsorship, Yale University. 
Marshall Bartholomew, conductor. 
Sprague Hall. Six or more concerts. 
Joint concerts: Connecticut College 
for Women Chorus, March 13; Vas- 
sar College Chorus, March 24; Rad- 
cliffe College Chorus, April 7; Smith 
College Chorus, April 21. 


Woolsey Hall Concert Series. 
Auspices, School of Music, Yale Uni- 
versity. Woolsey Hall. Daggett M. 
Lee, manager. Seven concerts: Oct. 
31, Nov. 14, Dec. 12, Jan. 24, Feb. 13 
and 27, March 13. Soloists and en- 


sembles: Marian Anderson, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Robert Casadesus, Charles 
Kullman, Sergt. Eugene List and 





Hugo Kortschak, 

Co-conductor of 

the New Haven 
Symphony 


Richard Donovan, 

Co-conductor of 

the New Haven 
Symphony 


February 10, 1945 








Marshall Barthol- Harry Berman, 

omew, Conductor Conductor of 

of New Haven New Haven En- 
Glee Clubs sembles 


Carrol Glenn, Boston Symphony un- 
der Serge Koussevitzky. 

Manhattan Civic Opera Company, 
194 Orange Street. Frank Riggio, 
conductor ; Jachamo Spadoni, assistant 
conductor. George V’cndria, manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Shubert 
Theatre, capacity 1,600. Privately 
sponsored presentations of eight op- 
eras, of which five are still to be 
heard: “Faust”, “Carmen”, “Don Pas- 
quale”, “Otello”, “La Gioconda”. 

Business and Professional Men’s 
Orchestra, 1040 Chapel Street. Harry 
Berman, conductor; Emerson Stone, 
assistant conductor. Joseph C. John- 
son, president. Other officers: Thomas 

Robinson, Emerson Stone. Sprague 
Hall. Annual Music Week concert, 
May 7. Principals often from Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

University Glee Club, 185 Blake 
Road, Hamden, Conn. Civic organi- 
zation. Marshall Bartholomew, con- 
ductor. Bulkeley Smith, president. 
Woolsey Hall. Spring concert, April 
24. Soloist: Hugh Thompson. Special 
feature: Sibelius’s “Origin of Fire”, 
for male chorus and solo. 

Johnson Junior Symphony, 1040 
Chapel Street. Harry Berman, con- 
ductor. Woolsey Hall. Climax to 
Music Week in Spring Concert, May 
12. Orchestra is composed of children 
of school age. 


Newberry Memorial Organ Re- 
citals, Sprague Hall. Sponsorship, 
School of Music, Yale University, 
Woolsey Hall. Annual series of five 
programs of music of Johann Sebast- 
ian Bach, played by Frank Bozyan. 
Remaining dates: Feb. 4, 8, and 
March 4 


Hartford 


By Caru E. Linpstrom 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


famous Orchestras are visitors 
this year, coming from leading art 
centers. Chamber ensembles are not 
neglected, however, and there is am- 
ple provision for music of other types. 
As a war-time economy move, the 
Hartford Oratorio Society has moved 
its concerts from the large Bushnell 





Hall to Immanuel Congregational 
Church. 
Bushnell Symphonic Series, 


Charles F. T. Seaverns, president ; 
William H. Mortenson, managing di- 
rector. Bushnell Memorial Hall, ca- 


pacity 3,100. Six concerts: ‘New 
York Philharmonic, Nov. 13; Na- 
tional Symphony, Dec. 9; Boston 


©, Symphony, Jan. 9; Cleveland Orches- 
» tra, Feb. 13; Rochester Philharmonic, 
| March 


15; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
April 4. 


Bushnell Concert Series. Charles 


| F. T. Seaverns, president; William H. 

| Mortenson, managing director. 

') nell Memorial Hall. 

' Busch-Serkin, Oct. 22; Trap 

}) Choir, 
Dec. 


Bush- 
Six concerts: 
Family 
Nov. 19; Marian Anderson, 
3; James Melton, Jan. 21; Fritz 
Kreisler, Feb. 4; General Platoff 
Choir, March 18. The Don Cossack 
Choir appeared as an added attraction 
on Dec. 17. ; 
Hartford Oratorio Society, 49 Si- 








William H. Mor- 
tenson, Managing 
Director of the 
Bushnell Memorial 


Harold Berkeley, 
Conductor of the 
Hartford Ora- 
torio Society and 
String Orchestra 


gourney Street. Harold Berkeley, 
conductor. The office of president 
has not been filled since Lawrence 
Howard resigned; other officers, Bur- 
ton Cornwall, John M. Carrier, Mrs. 
Aurelia B. Howard. Two concerts. 


Special event, Bach’s “Christmas 
Oratorio”; soloists, Barbara Stron- 
ach, Eva Gumbus, Hugh Fleming, 


Weldell Hawkins; organist, Clarence 
Watters. 


Choral Club of Hartford, 49 Clear- 
field Road, Weathersfield. Marshall 
Seeley, conductor. Herbert C. Skiff, 
president; other officers, Merritt A. 
Alfred, Storrs T. Brigham, I. Laird 
Newell. Bushnell Memorial Hall. 
Concert Dec. 8 and a second to be an- 
nounced. Soloist, Jess Walters. 


Musical Club of Hartford, 136 
Steele Road, West Hartford. Mrs. 
Stanley B. Weld, president; other 
officers, Mrs. Maude H. Blanchard, 
Mrs. Edward F. Humphrey, Mrs. Ed- 
ward N. Allen. Colonial Room Audi- 
torium, capacity 300. Concerts: Buda- 
pest String Quartet, Dec. 12; Mary 
Van Kirk, Jan. 25; Roth Quartet, 
March 6; Jane Carlson, April 26. 


Hartford String Orchestra, 83 Ma- 
pleton Street. Harold Berkeley, con- 


CONNECTICUT 


ductor. Charles H. Knoll, president; 
Miriam Guleserian, treasurer. Mid- 
dle West School Auditorium, capacity 
400. Concerts in January and May. 


Hartt Symphony, 187 Broad 
Street. Sponsorship Julius Hartt 
Musical Foundation. Moshe Paranov, 
conductor. Hartt Auditorium, capac- 
ity 600. Two concerts, one Dec. 5. 
Soloist, Mary Michna. Two chamber 
operas will be produced on dates not 
yet announced. 

Sunday-at-Five Series, 834 Asylum 
Avenue. Sponsorship Hartford.School 


of Music. Paul Vellucci, conductor. 
Francis Goodwin, president; Lois 
Phelps, assistant director. School 


Hall, capacity 200. Chamber concerts 
on Nov. 19 and Dec. 17 by faculty 
members. 


Connecticut Opera Association, 

926 Main Street. Guiseppe Bambo- 
shek and Fausto Cleva, conductors. 
Frank Pandolfi, artistic director. Jo- 
seph Listro, manager. 
Memorial Hall, capacity 3,100. Twelve 
performances with local chorus in 
Hartford, Worcester and Providence. 
Hartford: Nov. 1, Dec. 7, Jan. 18, 
March 8, and April; Worcester, Nov. 
2, Dec. 5, and January. Soloists: Rob- 
ert Weede, Grace Moore, Dorothy 
Kirsten, Vivian Della Chiesa, Bidu 
Sayao, Bruno Landi, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Anna Kaskas, Alexander Kip- 
nis. 





Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


U NDER - nowy elected president, 
Mrs, bert S. Anderson, the 
Wednesda yo OD Musical Club 
just completed its 47th successful year 
of activity. In addition to an impres- 


(Continued on page 329) 

















MORLEY 


HVANS 


Baritone 


Address all communications to 1401 Steinway Building 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





























ees 





Margaret S[JTTIGC 











“An intelligent artist and a sound 


musician.” 
—N. Y. Journal-American, Jan. 22, 1945 


| Address: 1401 Steinway Building, 113 West 57th St., 





New York 19, N. Y. 
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Milwaukee 


By ANNA R. RoBINSON 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


See is flourishing in Milwau- 
kee as vigorously as in other 
cities throughout the Middle West. 
The series given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony under the sponsorship of the 
Milwaukee Orchestral Association, 
the concerts of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, the Milwaukee Symphony un- 
der Dr. Julius Ehrlich, the varied 
events offered by the Civic Concert 
Association, the Pabst Theatre Artists 
Series, the Arion Musical Club, Mar- 
garet Rice and other managements 
and organizations keep the music pub- 
lic on its toes. 


Milwaukee Orchestral Associa- 
tion, 144 East Wells St., Milwaukee 
2. Norman Merrill Chester, president. 
Other officers: Mackey Wells, Wal- 
ter Kasten and Mrs. Harold E. Smith. 
Myra Peache, manager. Pabst The- 
atre, seating 1,620. Sponsors 10 con- 
certs by Chicago Symphony, con- 
ducted by Désiré Defauw and Hans 
Lange, on Monday evenings. Oct.; 
Nov.; Dec. 4; Dec. 18; Jan. 15; Jan. 
29; Feb. 19; March 5; April 16. 
Soloists: Alexander Uninsky; Eu- 
gene Istomin; Percy Grainger; Pa- 
tricia Travers; John Weicher and 
Dudley Powers; others. 


Milwaukee Symphony, 622 North 
Water St. Milwaukee 2. Sponsored 
by the Milwaukee Friends of Music. 
Dr. Julius Ehrlich, conductor. Rich- 
ard S. Falk, president of Milwaukee 
Friends of Music. Other officers: 
Avery Sherry, Leroy W. Grossman 
and Mrs. Adele V. Holtz. Pabst 
Theatre, seating 1620. Seven con- 
certs: Oct. 30; Nov. 27; Dec. 31; 
Jan. 22; Feb. 26; March 19. Soloists: 
Ida Krehm, Antonio Brosa, Shirley 
Sax-Wasserman, Ernest Friedlander ; 
and Arthur Eisler. Special feature: 
Matinee on Dec. 31 for children of- 
fering Prokofieff’s “Peter and the 
Wolf”, Saint-Saéns’s “Carnival of 
Animals” and Tchaikovsky’s “Nut- 
cracker” Suite. 


Milwaukee Friends of Music, 622 
North Water St. Richard S. Falk, 
president. Pabst Theatre. Sponsors 
various events: Ballet Theatre, Jan. 
2; “The Gypsy Baron”, New York 
City Center Opera Company, Jan. 6; 
Lawrence College Choir, Jan. 28. 


Civic Concert Association, 633 
North Water St., Milwaukee 2. An- 
son Eldred, president. Other officers 
Malcolm K. Whyte, Eliot G. Fitch 
and Anna R. Robinson. Manager, 
Anna R. Robinson. Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, seating 3,000 to 7,000. Series 
of six concerts: Patrice Munsel, 
Sept. 26; Claudio Arrau, Nov. 8; 
James Melton, Dec. 1; Minneapolis 
Symphony under Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Jan. 27; Argentinita. and Company, 
Feb. 8; Nathan Milstein, March 27. 


Arion Musical Club, 718 North 
Milwaukee St. Milwaukee 2. Dr. 
Herman A. Nott, conductor. Lorenz 
W. Heise, president. Other officers: 
Marshall G. Findley and Mrs. H. A. 
Koch. Manager, Mrs. H. A. Koch. 








Mme. Peache Announces 
Attractions for 1945 


HE Pabst Theatre, which has been 

thoroughly modernized and is now 
leased and operated by Mme. Myra 
Peache, will offer during the 1945 sea- 
son among its attractions: the Chicago 
Symphony, Milwaukee Symphony, 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Ballet 
Theatre, St. Olaf’s Choir, and Burton 
Holmes. During the Summer Mme. 
Peache presents the Port Players. 

M. McL. 
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Margaret Rice, 
Milwaukee Impre- 
sario 


Anson Eldred, 

President of the 

Milwaukee Civic 

Concert Associa- 
tion 


Helen Gunnis, 
Milwaukee Pa- 
troness of Music 


Milwaukee Auditorium, seating 3,000 
to 7,000. Sponsors eight events: 
Richard Crooks and William Prim- 
rose; annual “Messiah”; Boston Sym- 
phony under Serge Koussevitzky ; Ar- 
tur Rubinstein; Don Cossacks under 
Serge Jaroff ; Ezio Pinza; Lily Pons; 
Festival with Arion Club Chorus pre- 
senting Mendelssohn’s “Hymn _ of 
Praise” and Bruch’s “Cross of Fire”. 
Dates: Nov. 3; Dec. 3; Dec. 9; Feb. 
2; Feb. 24; April 2; April 27; and 
May 8. 


Margaret Rice, 714 North Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 2. Presents series 
under her own management. Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct. 23, 24 
and 25 in Pabst Theatre. Chicago 
Opera Company in “Traviata”, “Ro- 
meo and Juliet” and “Faust”, Nov. 7, 
9 and 14, in Milwaukee Auditorium, 
in the 6000 hall. Other events: Anne 
Brown; Martial Singher; five per- 
formances of “Porgy and Bess” at 
the Pabst Theatre. Five Theatre 
Guild productions, at Davidson The- 
atre. 


Pabst Theatre Artist Series, 144 
East Wells St. Edna Frida Pietsch, 
manager. Pabst Theatre, seating 1620. 
San Carlo Opera in “Aida”, “Faust”, 
“Trovatore” and “Traviata”, in Sep- 
tember.. Other events. 


Young People’s Symphonic Band. 
Edward J. Zielinski, conductor, Mil- 
waukee Vocational School Auditor- 
_ Two concerts, Jan. 25 and April 


Young People’s Orchestra. Milton 
Rusch, conductor. Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School Auditorium. Two con- 
certs: Feb. 14 and May 15 


American Legion, sponsoring five 
events for benefit of veterans aid. The 
first: “Naughty Marietta”, Jan. 6, at 
the Milwaukee Auditorium. Ray 
Mitchell, presents Witold Malcuzyn- 
ski in recital at Milwaukee Audi- 
torium. 





Cpl. Robert Lawrence Leads 
Orchestra in Rome 


Cpl. Robert Lawrence, formerly a 
music critic with the New York 
Herald Tribune, and now attached 
to the 12th Air Service Command 
in Italy, recently conducted Berlioz’s 
“Symphonie Fantastique” at the Tea- 
tro Reale in Rome. Cpl. Lawrence 
has also conducted performances of 
Puccini's “Tosca” at the Royal Opera 
House in Rome. His first conducting 
experience in Italy occurred when he 
led the Army-sponsored Mediterranean 
Symphony in Naples. 


WISCONSIN 


Frederick Schulte, 
Conductor of the 
Racine Symphony 


Racine 


By Dorotuy M. LAwTon 
RACINE, WIS. 


ACINE’S musical activity centers 

in the Racine Symphony and the 
concerts sponsored by the Civic 
Music Association. The Wisconsin 
College singers give an annual “Mes- 
siah”. 

Racine Symphony, Frederick 
Schulte, conductor; Elmer . Slama, 
president; Warren Dana, secretary- 
treasurer. John B. Hand, business 
manager. Mainstreet Theatre, seating 
capacity 1,100. Four concerts 1944- 
45 season: Oct. 31, Dec. 10, Feb. 19, 
and April 23. Soloists: Marjory 
Hess and Felix Salmond. Special 
features: presentation of “Messiah” 
at Christmas with Arion Musical 
Club of Milwaukee (soloists, Ray- 
mond McAfee Jr., Maurine’ Parzybok, 
Virginia Sieger, and Theodore Lin- 
sey) ; presentation of winner in local 
piano auditions as soloist at Feb. 19 
concert. 

Racine Civic Music Association, 
H. B. Frame, president. Other officers : 
Louise Jorgenson, Mrs. Donald Evans, 
Mrs. Clyde Simpelaar. Mainstreet 
Theatre, seating 1,100. Five concerts: 
Oct. 24, Don Cossacks; Dec. 6, Lu- 
boshutz and Nemenoff; Jan. 18, Su- 
sanne Fisher; Feb. 14, Louis Kauf- 
man; March 7, Thomas L. Thomas. 

Wisconsin College Singers, (mixed 
chorus), Mrs. J. A. Jacobson, con- 
ductor. Arthur Rohrberg, president; 


Mrs. John Allen, treasurer. Fidelis 
Rawson, business manager. Union 
Tabernacle, capacity 1,000. One pres- 
entation a year, Handel’s “Messiah”, 
Dec. 27. Soloists, Hardesty Johnson, 
Margery Mayer, Maud Nosler and 
Rheinhold Schmidt. 





La Crosse 


By HAROLD YOUNGBERG 
LA CROSSE, WIS. 


= La Crosse Community Con- 
cert Association and the Voca- 
tional School, as well as other local 
organizations, take the lead in pro- 
viding the city with a varied musical 
schedule. 

La Crosse Community Concert 
Association. John Felton, president. 
Other officers: Harold Youngberg. 
Mrs. F. A. Douglas. La Crosse Vo- 
cational School Auditorium, seating 
1230. Five events: Zinka Milanov, 
Oct. 30; William Kapeil, Feb. 8; Min- 
neapolis Symphony under Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, March 4; Marina Svet- 
lova and Company, March 20; Alex- 
ander Kipnis, April 27. 

La Crosse Symphony. Sponsored 
by the La Crosse Vocational and 
Adult School. Leigh Elder, conductor. 
Three concerts: Dec. 18; two to come. 

La Crosse Civic Choir. Sponsored 
by Vocational and Adult School. Har- 
old Youngberg, conductor. Concert in 
April and one at Camp McCoy. 

The University of Wisconsin 
Alumni will present the Pro Arte 
Quartet in two performances at La 
La Crosse State Teachers College on 
April 25. The La Crosse Kiwanis 
Club will present the Westminster 
Choir under John Finley Williamson 
on Feb. 19. The La Crosse Federa- 
tion of Lutheran Churches will bring 
the St. Olaf Choir under Olaf Chris- 
tiansen early in May. 











PABST THEATRE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MYRA PEACHE, Lessee and Manager 


A Completely Modernized Theatre 
Acoustically Perfect — Milwaukee’s Finest Concert Hall 
Among Attractions Scheduled for Pabst Theatre 1945 are 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Milwaukee Symphony; 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo; Ballet Theatre; 
St. Olaf’s Choir; Burton Holmes 


Inquiries for Theatre Invited 


PABST THEATRE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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PURSELL 


“ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST 


OUTSTANDING QUALIFICATIONS. 
NATURAL GIFTS. POLISHED ARTISTRY. 
AUTHORITATIVE AND EXPERIENCED. 


. Management—George Leyden Colledge, Radio City, New York 
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Greenville 


By ELeaNor BarToN 

GREENVILLE, §S. C. 

HE Community Concert Associa- 

tion and the Bach Choir continue 

to highlight musical events here. Sev- 

eral choral groups also give attractive 

programs. The contribution to cultural 

life in Greenville of Arnold Putman, 

conductor of the Chapel Choir, is of 
inestimable value. 


Community Concert Association, 
John H. Bateman, president. Womans 
College auditorium, seating 1,300. 
Four concerts: Eleanor Steber, Nov. 
13; Yehudi Menhuin, Dec. 1; Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Jan. 20; Rudolf Ser- 
kin, Feb. 19. Special Features: Miss 
Steber was honored at a luncheon 
during her visit to Greenville by the 
Past Presidents of the senior music 
clubs of the city and the women mem- 
bers of the Community Concert Asso- 
ciation’s board of directors. 

Bach Choir, auspices Furman Uni- 
versity and the City of Greenville. 
H. Merrills Lewis, conductor. Clifford 
B. Denison, president. Womans Col- 





H. Merrills Lewis, 
Conductor of the 


Clifford B. Deni- 

son, President of 

the Bach Choir 
of Greenville 


Bach 


Greenville 


Choir 


lege auditorium. Three concerts: Dec. 
3; April 12 and 13. Soloists, Grigg 
Fountain, Haskell Boyter. The April 
concerts make up the annual Bach 
Festival. This year the choir will pre- 
sent Mozart’s “Requiem”. The Sym- 
phony of 30 pieces plays all accom- 
paniments. 

Rotary Boy Choristers, auspices 
Rotary Club. George Mackey, direc- 
tor. Billy Peebles, president. Audi- 
torium of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
seating 300. Three concerts: Dec. 10, 
Feb. 18, March 25. The December 
concert was the 13th annual Christ- 
mas concert. The boys will present 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” 
during the Spring, probably in May. 
The program on Feb. 18 will present 
the “Four Freedoms”, as expressed 
through the music of the church. 

Messiah Chorus, auspices First 
Baptist church, under ‘direction of 
DuPre Rhame. Mrs. J. Riffe Sim- 
mons, organist; Mrs. Arnold E. Put- 
man, pianist. First Baptist church 
auditorium, seating 1,000. One con- 


cert, Dec. 17. Soloists: Lyrlene Caine, : 


Esther Simmons, Rudolph Moore, 
DuPre Rhame. 10th consecutive sea- 
son that the chorus has sung “The 
Messiah”. 


Chapel Choir, Womans College, 
auspices of the Music Department of 
Furman University. Arnold E. Put- 
man, conductor. Ruth Walton, busi- 
ness manager. Womans College Audi- 
torium. Six concerts: Christmas holi- 
days and annual Spring concert in 
March. Regularly scheduled appear- 
ances at the hospitals at the Green- 
ville Army Air Base. 

Crescent Music Club, auspices 
Crescent Community Club. Mrs. W. 
R. Riley, president. Three concerts: 
Oct. 1, Dec. 18, one in April, date yet 
to be set. Sponsored county-wide 
hymn sing at which offering was 
taken for music for hospital ships. 
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Arnold €E. Put- 
man, Conductor 
of the Chapel 
Choir of Furman 
University, 
Greenville 





Sing, 


Carol 
and will sponsor in April a concert 


Sponsored Community 
featuring the 1,000-voice chorus of 
the Parker District schools, directed 
by Sara Burris. 

Music Club: Mrs. Frank K. Pool, 
president. Sponsored tag day to raise 
funds for putting music on hospital 
ships. 

Glee Club of Greenville High 
School: Mrs. Frances Hill Lynch, 
director. Auditorium, Greenville High 


School, seating 500. Three concerts 
during national education week, at 
Christmas and at Easter. Assists at 


all important school events. 

Parker High School Glee Club, 
director, Nan Sturgis. Auditorium, 
Parker High School, seating 1,200. 
Four to six concerts each season. 


Columbia 


Carl Bamberger, 
Conductor of 
Columbia Festival 


By Exoise L. McKINseEy 
COLUMBIA, §. C. 
T least five extra concerts are 
A planned by the Columbia Music 
Festival Association in addition to 
seven on the season ticket series. The 
Southern Symphony will have a four- 

weeks’ season in April and May. 


Columbia Music Festival, 13 Ar- 
cade. Auspices, Columbia Music Fes- 
tival Association. Carl Bamberger, 
conductor. Latta R. Johnston, chair- 
man of the festival association; Mrs. 
Fred Parker, vice-chairman; Caroline 
Voigt, secretary; Claude P. Davis, 
treasurer. James Y. Perry, general 
manager. Columbia Township Audi- 
torium, seating 3,500. Seven concerts 
on season ticket series, with at least 
five extra concerts. Season, April 16- 
May 5. Soloists, James Melton, Fritz 
Kreisler, Miliza Korjus, Bartlett and 
Robertson, Frederick Jagel, Leonore 
Meyer, Norman Cordon, Regina Res- 
nik, Mario Berini, Zino Alvers, Wil- 
liam Kapell, Helen Jepson. Special 
features, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
“Carmen”, Mia Slavenska Dance En- 
semble, Southern Symphony Orches- 
tra. The latter will have a four-weeks’ 
season, during April and May. The 
Columbia Choral Society will sing 
with the Southern Symphony during 
the annual Spring Festival in May. 


Columbia Choral Society, 13 Ar- 
cade. Auspices, Columbia Music Fes- 
tival Ass’n. Carl Bamberger, conduc- 
tor. Rachel Hay, President. Columbia 
Township Auditorium. Will open the 
Spring Festival, May 3, singing 
Brahms’s “Song of Destiny” and Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony with the 
Southern Symphony. Soloists with 
chorus, Regina Resnik, Zino Alvers, 
Norman Cordon, Mario Berini. 








SUUTH CAROLINA 





Ernst Bacon, Dean 
of the Converse 


F. Perry Sessions, 
President of the 
Spartanburg Fes- 
tival Association 


Spartanburg 


By JessicA ANDERSON 
SPARTANBURG, §S. C. 
STABLISHMENT of a $500 fel- 
lowship for young singers is a 
new project of the Spartanburg Music 
Festival Association, which will pre- 
sent the second half of its festival 
in March under Dr. Ernst Bacon. 
The Civic Music Association noted a 
marked increase in membership in 
1944, 

Converse College Concerts, School 
of Music, Converse College. Ernst 
Bacon, dean. Twichell Auditorium, 
seating, 2,200. Usually on Monday 
nights, presenting faculty members. 
Open to the public, largely attended. 
Soloists: Lionel Nowak, Oct. 2; 
Analee Camp, Oct. 30; Ernst Bacon, 
assisted by Radiana Pazmor; Analee 
Camp, Lionel Nowak, John M. Lewis, 
Nov. 27; Claire Harper, Jan. 29; 
Edward Gerschefski, Feb. 26; Radiana 
Pazmor, March 26; John M. Lewis, 
April 26; John MacEnulty, date un- 
announced. Special features: Christ- 
mas pageant, “The Juggler of Notre 
Dame,” music by Benjamin Britten, 
presented by the College Glee Club, 
John M. Lewis, conductor; dancers 
trained by Hedi Politzer, Dec. 5; Jose 
Iturbi, booked for Jan. 24, presented 
by Marvin MacDonald. Commence- 
ment Concert in May will include a 
performance of Ernst Bacon’s choral 
work “From Emily’s Diary,” given its 
New York premiere by the St. 
Cecilia Society in December. 


Civic Music Association, secretary, 
Mrs. LeGrand Tennis; president, Mrs. 
Robert Barnwell; treasurer, Paul C. 
Thomas. Twichell Auditorium. Four 
concerts: Blanche Thebom, Nov. 13; 
Ezio Pinza, Feb. 5; New York City 
Center Opera in “The Gypsy Baron,” 
Feb. 12; Cleveland Orchestra, Vladi- 


College School 
of Music 


mir Golschmann conducting, March 22. 

Spartanburg Music Festival, di- 
rector, Ernst Bacon. Twichell Audi- 
torium. President, Perry Sessions ; 
other officers, Frank Crews; Paul C. 
Thomas; Anna Margaret Williams. 
Fall concert presented the Spartan- 
burg Symphony and Converse College 
Chorus in Debussy’s “The Blessed 
Damozel,” Lionel Nowak, conductor ; 
soloist, Virginia Mae McCall. Pre- 
miere of Lionel Nowak’s “Concertina” 
for piano and orchestra, Dec. 1; Music 
Festival opera this season will be Gil- 
bert and Sullivan's “Iolanthe.” Tenta- 
tive opera dates, March 9 and 10. 
Spartanburg Music Festival Associa- 
tion is establishing a $500 graduate 
fellowship for one year of study in the 
Converse College School of Music; 
competition for the fellowship open 
to young singers of exceptional ability. 

Spartanburg Church Choir Asso- 
ciation, John M. Lewis, conductor. 
Twichell Auditorium. Edward C. 
Wrightson, president; Alice Wallace, 
secretary-treasurer; Grigg Fountain, 
accompanist. Soloists from Spartan- 
burg church choirs and other singers 
presented Handel’s “Messiah” Dec. 
10. Soloists, Maury Pearson, Dorothy 
Seifert, Sara Moore Cook, Frank 
Crews, Byrd Austell Thompson. An 


Easter performance of Bach’s “St. 
Matthew Passion” planned by these 
150 singers from 14 Spartanburg 
choirs. 


Charleston 





Emmett Robinson, 

President of the 

Charleston Musi- 
cal Art Club 


J. Albert Fracht, 

Conductor of the 

Charleston Sym- 
phony 


By FLORENCE MILLIGAN 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


HE Charleston Symphony, under 
J. Albert Fracht, is augmented 
by proficient service men, American 
and Allied, stationed in this area. A 
Junior Committee is active. The con- 
ductor is director of music at Ashley 
Hall School for Girls, conducts a 
(Continued on page 324) 











School of Music 





CONVERSE COLLEGE 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 


A Leading Conservatory of the South 
ERNST BACON, Dean 


National Association of Schools of 
graduate and graduate fields; non-sectarian, co-educational and pro- 
fessional music school offering Bachelor of Music and Master of 
Music degrees; also B. A. degree with music major for regular 
students of Converse College for women. Competitive scholarships ; 
full academic curricula; dormitories. 
terested in the development of American traits in music. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL — OPERA DEPARTMENT — SUMMER SCHOOL 
Annual Contests for Music and Drama Scholarships 


Al 
$500 Graduate Scholarship 
March 17, 1945 


Sponsor of THE SPARTANBURG MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Music accreditment in under- 


A progressive institution in- 
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San Antonio 


James E. Devoe 

of the San An- 

tonio Friends of 
Music 


Mrs. James €E. 

Devoe of the San 

Antonio Friends 
of Music 


By GENEVIEVE TUCKER 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


‘T HE city takes great pride in the 
growth of its Symphony Orches- 
tra under Max Reiter, to the position 
of a major organization. A grand 
opera festival under symphony auspices 
is planned for February, and oper- 
ettas will again be given by the Civic 
Opera and the Municipal Opera. Vis- 
iting artists are sponsored by the 
Friends of Music and the Tuesday 
Musical Series. 


San Antonio Symphony, 209 
Travis Bldg., auspices of the Sym- 
phony Society of San Antonio. Max 
Reiter, conductor. E. H. Keator, 
president; Mrs. Pauline Washer 
Goldsmith, organization chairman. Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, seating 6,000. Ten 
regular subscription concerts. Solo- 
ists: James Melton, Nov. 4; Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Nov. 18; Platoff Don Cos- 
sacks, Dec. 2; Gladys Swarthout, Dec. 
16; William Kapell, Jan. 13; Helen 
Traubel, Jan. 20; Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 
10; Jan Peerce, March 3; Jascha Hei- 
fetz, March 10; Risé Stevens, March 
17. Five special concerts. Soloists : Alec 
Templeton, Nov. 25; José Iturbi, Jan. 
6; Larry Adler and Paul Draper, Feb. 
3. War Bond concert, soloist, John 
Charles Thomas. Three Children’s 
concerts, Jan. 31, March 1, March 15. 
Seven concerts on tour. At Austin 
(2), Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Marcos, 
Temple and Corpus Christi. Twelve 
free concerts for members of armed 
forces. Four grand opera perform- 
ances: “La Bohéme”, “Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”, Feb. 20-25, 
featuring Grace Moore, Nino Martini, 
Igor Gorin, Frederick Jagel, John 
Brownlee, Florence Kirk, Walter Cas- 
sel, Lorenzo Alvary, Lucielle Brown- 
ing, John Dudley, Mary Van Kirk. 
Entire symphony orchestra, conducted 
by Max Reiter; chorus of 100 voices, 
directed by David Griffin; stage di- 
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Max Reiter, Con- 

ductor of the San 

Antonio Sym- 
phony 


Mrs. Peter J. Hen- 
nessey, Artists 
Series Chairman 
of the Tuesday 
Musical in San 
Antonio 


rector, Anthony Stivanello ; scenic de- 
signers, Emile and Marcel Robin. 


Friends of Music Concert Series, 
St. Anthony Hotel. Mrs. James E. 
Devoe, sponsor. Municipal Auditorium. 
Six concerts: Patrice Munsel, Oct. 16; 
Argentinita, Nov. 20; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Nov. 27; New York City Center 
Opera Co., in “Gypsy Baron”, Jan. 
29; Ballet Theater, March 12; Mar- 
ian Anderson, March 22. Special 
events, San Carlo Opera in “La Trav- 
iata” and “Rigoletto”, Jan. 1; Tito 
Guizar, Jan. 27. 


Tuesday Musical Artist Series, 515 
West Euclid Ave., auspices Tuesday 
Musical Club. President, Mrs. Zulime 
Herff Simpson; Artists Series chair- 
man, Mrs. Peter J. Hennessey; book- 
ing chairman, Mrs. H. L. Bridgman, 
123 Brittany Drive. San Pedro Play- 
house, seating 600. Four concerts 
yearly. Anna Kaskas, Oct. 31; Gor- 
don String Quartet, Nov. 14; Ameri- 
can Ballad Singers, March 6; David 
Smith, March 27. 

(Continued on page 317) 





Waco 


By Roxy Harriette GROVE 


WACO, TEX. 
USIC this season revolves 
around the centenary of Baylor 
University, which celebrates the an- 
niversary of its founding in 1845 un- 
der the Republic of Texas. Founders 
Day on Feb. 1 will bring the premiere 
of the “Centennial Overture” com- 
posed for the occasion by Daniel 
Sternberg, and other programs will 
take on a comparable significance. 


Baylor University School of 
Music, Pat M. Neff, president; Dan- 
iel Sternberg, chairman. Roy J. Mc- 
Knight, business manager. Waco 
Hall, capacity 2500. Symphonic and 
choral concerts, recitals: Dec. 19, 
“Messiah”; Feb. 1, Baylor Univer- 
sity Symphony, Leon Bartoli, soloist ; 


AMARILLO 
PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


& 


2001 Monroe Street 
Amarillo—Texas 


TEAAS 


March 25, Isabel and Silvio Scionti; 
April 1, “Seven Last Words”; April 
17, student concerto program; May 
11, “The Gondoliers.” Conductors: 
Daniel Sternberg, Robert Hopkins, 
Martha Barkema. Organ concerts: 
Feb. 5, Dora Poteet; May 27, Dr. 
William Barnes. Seven faculty 
chamber music concerts. Baylor Sym- 
phonic Band, Richard Morse, conduc- 
Pi monthly concerts opening Nov. 


Waco Symphony, 729 Austin Ave- 
(Continued on page 317) 


Wichita Falls 


By W. L. UNDERWoop 


WICHITA FALLS, TEX. 

ESPITE war conditions, Wichita 

Falls is enjoying one of the fin- 

est musical seasons in its history. The 

National Concerts Service, Inc., the 

United States Air Command and pri- 

vate sponsorship have been function- 

ing agencies through which notable 
artists have been engaged. 


North Texas Civic Music Associa- 
tion. Concerts: October, November, 
Jan. 31, Feb. 14, April 16. Soloists 
and ensembles: Martial Singher, 
Blanche Thebom, Louis Kaufman, Al- 
exander Uninsky, Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. 

San Carlo Opera Company, For- 
tune Gallo, impresario. First local 
appearance, “Carmen”, Dec. 22. 


Royal Air Forces Symphonic 
Band. Concert in Memorial Audi- 
torium, capacity 3,300. Wing Com- 
mander R. P. O’Donnell, conductor, 
Jan. 21. 


Wichita Falls Musicians Club. 
Joint recital, Isabel and Silvio Scionti. 
Jan. 23. 


Amarillo 


By Betry Gose 


AMARILLO, TEX. 

HE Amarillo Philharmonic Or- 

chestral Association has doubled 

in size this year, having now approxi- 

mately 100 pieces. The Junior Phil- 

harmonic holds contests in the spring 

for solo appearances. Music clubs are 

active in their special fields without 
giving public concerts. 


Amarillo Philharmonic Orchestral 
Association. 1001 Western Street. 
R. L. Barron, conductor; H. L. Rob- 
inson, assistant conductor. Lon Ed- 
wards, president; other officers: Mrs. 
Sam Seay, Mrs. B. V. Blackwell, 
Wes Izzard, Cleta Holland, Phillip 
Dorrough, R. W. Adams, Mrs. Wat- 
son B. Hamilton, Grace Hamilton, 
Morris Holt. Mrs. Howard Lynch, 
manager. Municipal Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 2,800. Four concerts: Nov. 2, 
Dec. 11, Feb. 20, March 27. Soloists: 

(Continued on page 317) 








H. Arthur Brown, 
Conductor of the 
El Paso Symphony 


Danie! Sternberg, 

Chairman of the 

Baylor University 

School of Music 
in Waco 


El Paso 


By Mary G. Morcan 


EL PASO, TEX. 
HE El Paso Symphony, which 
gives four concerts in the season, 
is under the leadership of H. Arthur 
Brown, who went to New York to be 
guest conductor of the Juilliard Sym- 
phony on Jan. 20. Visiting artists 
come here under the auspices of the 
Ways and Means Concert Series, 
Community Concerts and Mrs. Hallett 
Johnson, who brought the Symphony 
Orchestra of Mexico for its first and 
only concert in the United States 
under Carlos Chavez. 


El Paso Symphony, Hotel Hilton. 
H. Arthur Brown, conductor and mu- 
sical director. Major Dorrance Rod- 
erick, now serving with United States 
Army somewhere in France, presi- 
dent ; Edward C. Held, executive vice- 
president and acting president. Lib- 


(Continued on page 317) 


balveston 


GALVESTON, TEX. 

NCREASED attendance at con- 

certs this year gives proof of an 
ever-growing interest in music. Sym- 
phonic programs as well as recitals by 
soloists have given variety to an at- 
tractive schedule. 

Town Hall Series. City Audi- 
torium, capacity 3,500. Thomas G. 
Rice, owner and manager. Soloists 
and ensembles: lectures; Alec Tem- 
pleton, Nov. 26; Ballet Russe, Dec. 
26; Tito Guizar, Feb. 1; Maurice 
Hindus, March 7; Drew Pearson, 
April 4; Columbia Opera Company, 
“Carmen”, April 21. 

Civic Music Association. Dr. D. 
Bailey Calvin, president; E. Hild- 
brand, secretary. Concerts: Martial 
Singher, Oct. 6; Don Cossacks, Nov. 
18; Dusolina Giannini, Dec. 12; Le 
Roy-Foster-Scholtz, Jan. 26; Alexan- 
der Uninsky, Feb. 20; Nathan Mil- 
stein, April 6. 

Galveston Symphony Society. Al- 
vin K. Beard, president. Two con- 
certs Houston Symphony, Ernest 
Hoffman, conductor, Nov. 28, Jan. 
23; soloists: Percy Grainger, Mack 
Harrell. 
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Bulfalo 





Mrs. Fred C, 


Arnold Cornelis- 

sen, Conductor of 

the Buffalo Guide 
Male Chorus 


Corey, Manager 
of Kleinhans Mu- 
sic Hall, Buffalo 


By BENNO ROSENHEIMER 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


N addition to the concerts of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, a busy sea- 
sen brings the Zorah B. Berry Series, 
the Buffalo Chamber Music Society 
Series, and many other events pro- 
vided by local clubs and organizations. 


Buffalo Philharmonic, Pennsyl- 
vania and Porter Avenue. Auspices 
of the Buffalo Philharmonic Orches- 
tra Society. Franco Autori, conduc- 
tor; Frederick A. Ressel, assistant 
conductor. James How, president of 
the Philharmonic Society. John Bauer, 
manager. Kleinhans Music Hail, 
seating 3,000. Regular subscription 
series of 10 semi-monthly concerts, 
Tuesday evenings. Weekly Pop con- 
certs on Fridays followed by dances. 
Soloists: Mischa Mischakoff, Nov. 14; 
Jennie Tourel, Nov. 28; William 
Kapell, Dec. 12; Margot Rebeil, Jan. 
9; Mischa Elman, Jan. 23; Sanroma, 
Feb. 6; Donald Dame, Mar. 6. Spe- 
cial Features: Three performances by 
the Philharmonic Chorus (175 mem- 
bers), Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
soloists. 


Zorah B. Berry Artist Series, 


Court and Pearl Streets. Manager, 
Mrs. Berry. Kleinhans Music Hall, 
seating 3,000. Privately sponsored 


concert series: Platoff Don Cossacks, 
Oct. 6; Zino Francescatti, Oct. 24; 
“Carmen” in English, Oct. 31; Helen 
Traubel, Nov. 7; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Nov. 21; Lily Pons, Dec. 
5; Rosario and Antonio, Dec. 9; 
Thelma Altman, Dec. 12; Iva Kitchell, 
Dec. 26; Jaroff Don Cossacks, Jan. 7; 


’ 
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John Bauer, 
‘Manager of the 


Mrs. Zorah B. 
Berry, Impresario 


of Buffalo 


Buffalo Philhar- 


monic 


Robert Casadesus, Jan. 16; Dorothy 
Maynor, Jan. 30; Ezio Pinza, March 
27: Draper and Adler, April 7; Farb- 
man String Symphony, April 10. Four 
orchestral concerts: Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Feb. 10; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
March 13; Rochester Philharmonic, 
March 24; Philadelphia Orchestra. 
May 7. 

Buffalo Chamber Music Society, 
834 Auburn Avenue. Chauncey 
Hamlin, president; Maulsby Kimball, 
chairman of the executive committee: 
Cameron Baird, secretary and treas- 
urer; manager, Mary Gail Clark. 
Mary Seaton Room, Kleinhans Music 
Hall, seating capacity 800. Five con- 
certs yearly ; Monday evenings ; Buda- 
pest String Quartet, Nov. 13 and Jan. 
15: Coolidge Quartet, March 12; the 
Albeneri Trio, April 9; Mischakoff 
Quartet, May 14. The Budapest 
Quartet will also present a cycle of 
Beethoven Quartets in the home of 
Mrs. Frank Baird, 1069 Delaware 
Avenue, on Saturday and Sunday eve- 
nings, Jan. 13 and 14, preceding their 
regular concert, Monday evening, Jan. 
15, in Kleinhans Music Hall. 

Chromatic Club Evening’ Artists 
Series, 595 Delaware Avenue. Mrs. 
Frank N. Potts, president, 21 Fair- 
mount Drive, Eggertsville, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Winifred Eaton Corey, chairman 
of publicity ; Zorah B. Berry, manager 
of artist series. Twentieth Century 
Club, seating capacity 750. Artists: 
Zadel Skolovsky, Nov. 27; Eudice 
Shapiro, Jan. 22; Polyna Stoska, 
March 5; all evening concerts. The 
season also includes concerts by mem- 
bers of the Chromatic Club, recitals 
and choral concerts in the Grosvenor 
Library and the Buffalo Museum of 
Science. 

Guido Male Chorus, University 
Club. Harry T. Stark, president; 


| 
BIRUTA RAMOSKA_ i 


SOPRANO 


EMINENTLY SUCCESSFUL TOUR AS 
SOLOIST WITH OSCAR STRAUS, 
FAMOUS COMPOSER, AND SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA DURING 1944. 


Now Booking 1945-46 Season 


RADIO CONCERT 


Personal Representative: R. S. TONRY, 147 West 39th Street, New York 18 
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Edward 
CALDICOTT 


Tenor 
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NEW 


Franeo Autori, 
Conductor of the 
Buffalo 


monic 


Arthur R. Sydow, secretary; Frank 
A. Trumble, treasurer. Arnold Cor- 
nelissen, conductor and musical direc- 
tor. Karl Koch, accompanist. Two 
concerts annually. Statler Hotel Ball 
Room, seating capacity 1,250; Mary 
Seaton Room, Kleinhans Music Hall, 
seating capacity 800. First concert 
was presented on Nov. 27, in Hotel 
Statler, with Marion Grudeff as solo- 
ist; second concert date will be an- 
nounced later. 

Civic Symphony, Parks Depart- 
ment, City Hall, Buffalo. Fred Erion, 
president. Jan Wolanek, conductor. 
Arthur Kowalski, manager. Present- 


ing Civic Prom concerts in Municipal 
Auditorium followed by dancing free 
to the public, also open air concerts in 
Delaware Park during the Summer. 
Auspices of the Parks Department and 
the Albright Art Gallery. 


Brooklyn 





Herbert S. Sam- 
mond, Conductor 
of the Brooklyn 
Morning Choral. 


Edouard Nies- 
Berger, Conduc- 
tor of the Brook- 
lyn Oratorio So- 
ciety. 


Alfredo Salmaggi. 
Artistic Director 
of the Brooklyn 
Popular Priced 
Opera. 





By Fewix Deyo 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Ls Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences brings to this bor- 
ough a half-hundred concerts a sea- 
sion. Opera, choral and chamber 
music also fill the season’s schedule. 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, 6 Lafayette Avenue. Aus- 
pices, Executive Board. Adrian Van 
Sinderen, president ; Edward C. Blum 
chairman of the board; Julius Bloom, 
manager. Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Opera House seating 2200, 
Music Hall seating 1400. Forty to 
fifty concerts, Nov. to May. Martha 
Graham, Feb. 6; Boston Symphony, 
Feb. 16; Lotte Lehmann, Feb. 20; 
Artur Rubinstein, March 6; Ballet 
Russe, March 20; others to be an- 
nounced. Annual membership. 
Popular Priced Grand Opera, Inc., 
chairman of the board; Julius Bloom, 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Felix 
Deyo, president, Alfredo Salmaggi, 
artistic director. Deyo and Salmaggi, 


Philhar- 









YURR 








j | 
Carl H. Tollefsen, Alfred Boice, 
Director of the Conductor of the 
Brooklyn Cham- Brooklyn Apollo 
ber Music So- Club 
ciety. 

managers. Brooklyn Academy of 
Music Auditorium, seating 2,200. 


Opera performances every Saturday 
night and special extra holiday per- 
formances. Standard repertoire pre- 
sented including revivals of “Madam 


Butterfly”, “Ballo in  Maschera”, 
“Parsifal” “La Gioconda”, “Andrea 
Chenier”. 


Morning Choral, 725 Argyle Road. 
Auspices Morning Choral Society. 
Herbert S. Sammond, conductor. Mrs. 
Henry Doyen, president, Mrs. Frede- 
rick Kirchner, vice president. Man- 
agement, general committee. Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Music Hall, 
seating 1,400. Three concerts. Dec. 
12, April 24, other to be announced. 
Soloists, Edwin Charles Steffe; others 
to be announced. 

The Chaminade. Olivia J. Norris, 
president; Amelia Gray-Clarke, con- 
ductor. Brooklyn Academv of Music, 
auditorium. Three concerts. Dec. 15, 
April 28, other to be announced. So- 
loists, Richard Manning and club 
members. 

Apollo Club, Greene and Carlton 
Avenues. Alfred Boice, conductor. 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Three 
concerts, Feb. 27 May 1, other to be 
announced. Male Chorus. 

Brooklyn Chamber Music Society, 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Aus- 
pices Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Carl H. Tollefsen, director. Five con- 
certs, Oct. 24, Dec. 5, Jan. 16, Feb. 
13, March 13. Programs devoted to 
unusual and stressing the works of 
American composers. Now in seventh 
season. 

Brooklyn Conservatory Free Con- 
cert Series, 58 Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn. Auspices Music Education 
Committee, Jules Evan Baker, Chair- 


man. Twelve concerts, October to 
May. Chamber music recitals, lec- 
tures, American compositions with 


composers as guest artists. 
Brooklyn Oratorio Society, Edou- 

ard Nies-Berger, conductor. Academy 

of Music. Christmas Music, Dec. 17, 


Forest Hills 


By Siwney B. WERTHEIM 
FOREST HILLS, N. Y. 


LTHOUGH the Queens Sym- 

phonic Society, Inc., was or- 
ganized only three years ago, it is 
entirely self supporting on a non- 
profit basis, and is completely without 
deficit. Robert Stanley, conductor, 
and associate musical director of 
WOR rehearses the group, which is 
composed of both professional and 
non-professional musicians, once a 
week. 

Queens Symphonic Society, Inc., 
69-10 Yellowstone Blvd. Robert Stan- 
ley, conductor; Peter M. Horn, presi- 
dent. Other officers: Victor D. Borst, 
Jr., Rev. Chris T. Malloy, Robert Ef- 
fros. Mrs. Earl B. French, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Bernanke, P. N. Loscalzo. Man- 
aged by Board of Trustees. Five con- 
certs each season. Distinguished solo- 
ist for each concert. 
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Andre Polah, 

Conductor of the 

Syracuse Univer- 
sity Symphony 


Dr. Howard Ly- 
man, Director of 
the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Chorus 


By Harris PINe 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


RCHESTRAS, ensembles and solo 

artists are brought to Syracuse 
by the Civic Music Association and 
Morning Musicals. The Manhattan 
Grand Opera and the Opera Guild are 
active, with several presentations, and 
the latter gives events out of town. 
The University has a symphony and 
chorus of which the city is proud 
and there are several choral groups 
which are regularly heard. 

Civic Music Association, 504 
Clark Music Bldg. Mrs. S. B. Everts, 
president. Lincoln Auditorium, seat- 
ing 1,914. (28th season) 8 concerts: 
First Piano Quartet, Oct. 9 with Vlad- 
imir Padwa, Adam Garner, Frank 
Mittler and Edward Edson; Carroll 
Glenn and Staff Sgt. Eugene List, 
Nov. 9; Indianapolis Symphony with 
Fabin Sevitzky, Nov. 30; the Orig- 
inal Don Cossack Chorus (10th Ap- 
pearance in Syracuse) Jan. 4; Mack 
Harrell, Feb. 6; National Operatic 
Quartet-Polyna Stoska, Winifred 
Heidt, Jess Walters, Gilbert Russell 
and Leo Taubman, pianist and direc- 
tor, Mar. 15; Helen Traubel, April 9. 


Morning Musicals (54th year), 
401 S. Salina Street. President Mrs. 
Claude C. Bush. Other officers, Mrs. 
Donald Dey, Mrs. Lucy T. Codding- 
ton, Mrs. William J. Kingsley, Mrs. 
Frank W. Weeda, Mrs. Charles W. 
Ball. Lincoln Auditorium (with added 
seats) seating 2,400. Jennie Tourel, 
Oct. 26; Ezio Pinza, Nov. 20; Na- 
tional Symphony with Hans Kindler 
(7th consecutive season), Dec. 14; 
Mia Slavenska, David Tihmar and 
Dance Ensemble, Jan. 13; Anne 
Brown, Feb. 12; Bidu Sayao and 
Charles Kullman, March 12; Larry 
Adler and Paul Draper, April 18. 


Manhattan Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Seitz Blde. General director. 
Dr. Nicholas D. Gualillo. Conductors : 
Dr. Gualille, Gabriel Simeoni, Ed- 
uardo Barbieri; stage director, An- 
thony Stivanello; president and treas- 
urer, Dr. Gualillo;. vice president, 


Nicholas Guallilo, 
Director of the 
Manhattan 
Grand Opera in 
Syracuse 


Meta Gualillo; secretary, Trude Wolff. 


Syracuse Opera Guild (in con- 
junction with Manhattan Grand Op- 
era). President, Mrs. J. B. Naselli. 
Other officers, Mrs. C. A. Latterner, 
Mrs. Trude Wolff, Mr. T. Tyminski. 
Lincoln Auditorium, 3 presentations: 
“La Bohéme” with Nino Martini and 
Ina Martino; “Faust”, Feb. 18; 
“Aida”, May 6, with chorus, 50 voices 
and orchestra, 35 musicians. Out of 
town concerts to be scheduled. Con- 
certs in Utica on Feb. 19 and May 7 


University Symphony Orchestra, 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Conductor, Andre Polah, 75 
musicians. 4 winter concerts, Nov., 
Dec., Feb., March. College of Fine 
Thornton Park Amphitheatre, seat- 
ing 1,000, and Lincoln Auditorium. 
6 open air weekly summer concerts, 
Thornden Park Amphithaeter, seat- 
ing 5,000. Evening concerts to be 
scheduled in Museum of Fine Arts 
Auditorium, seating 900 (with solo- 
ists). 

A Cappella Choir, First Baptist 
Church. Minister of Music, John T. 
Clough, Mizpah Auditorium, seating 
1,800. 40 mixed voices. President, 
James J. Clark. Other officers, Ruth 
Kimmerle, Doris Raaflaub, Esther B. 
Ford. Organist, George Oplinger. 


Morning Musicals Inc. Ladies 
Chorus, John T. Clough, director. 
30 voices, Gladys Eldrett Bush, presi- 
dent of Morning Musicals and accom- 
panist. Spring concert, Lincoln Audi- 
torium. 

Syracuse University Chorus, Syra- 
cuse University. Dr. Howard Lyman, 
director. 230 voices. Two concerts 
yearly, December and April. Crouse 
Auditorium. 

Hendricks Chapel Choir, 65 voices. 
Prof. Leon Verries, organist and 
choirmaster. 

Syracuse University Faculty Re- 
citals, Crouse College Auditorium. 
Three concerts scheduled for Spring: 
George Mulfinger, Leon Verrees, Elvin 
Schmitt. 

Syracuse Bowling Ladies Chorus, 
Lincoln Auditorium. John T. Clough, 
director. 75 voices. Two concerts for 
Wings of Mercy, Feb. 16, Feb. 17. 
President, Mrs. R. D. Peters; Mrs. 
Alice Vedder, accompanist; Helen 
Russell, soprano soloist. (Newly or- 
ganized organization). 

Syracuse Liederkrantz Male 


Chorus, 621 Butternut St. Director. 
Max Grah. 90 voices. Grand Junior 
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NEW 


Reinald Werren- 
rath, Conductor 
of Albany Men- 
delssohn Club 


High School Auditorium, seating 1,000. 
Two yearly concerts. Robert W. Oli- 
ver, chairman of music. 

Liederkrantz Women’s Chorus, 
Max Grah, director. 40 voices. Two 
yearly concerts, Spring and Fall. 
President, Mary S. Rock; Agnes Cul- 
len, secretary; Eleanor Six, chairman 
of music. Harris W. Southwick, ac- 
companist for both groups. 1945, 90th 
anniversary celebration of four days; 
Lauritz Melchior guest for grand joint 
concert in the Spring festival. Lieder- 
krantz chorus affiliated with Central 
N. Y. Saengerbund. 





Potsdam 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 

HE eighty members of the State 
Symphony are students of State 
Teachers College, especially of the 
Crane Department of Music. Numer- 


ous concerts are given in other 
centers. 
Potsdam State Symphony. State 


Teachers College. Sponsorship, State 
Department of Education. Dr. Samu- 
el Spurbeck, conductor ; Maurice Bari- 
taud, assistant conductor. Carolyn 
Dobson, president; Paula Gibson, sec- 
retary-treasurer ; Robert Turner, man- 
ager. Teachers College Auditorium, 
capacity 900. Eight to ten concerts: 
Oct. 18-19, Albany; Dec. 3, Dec. 10, 
Watertown; Feb. 22 and other dates; 
tour in Hudson Valley. Soloist, Anne 
Pease Breaky. Special feature: Al- 
bany concert in connection with Re- 
gents Convocation, University of the 
State of New York. 


Alhany 


By Epoar 8. VAN OLINDA 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


REGULAR series of concerts is 

presented by the Civic Music As- 
sociation with visiting artists. The 
Albany Symphony, Mendelssohn Club 
and Monday Musical Club Ladies 
Chorus provide many attractive pro- 
grams throughout the year. 

Civic Music Association. Murray 
C. Smouse, president; Edgar S. Van- 
Olinda, secretary. Chancellors Hall 
Auditorium, seating 1,000. Five con- 
certs: Christine Johnson, Oct. 2; 
Mario Berini, Nov. 28; Alexander 
Uninsky, Jan. 29; Louis Kaufman, 
March 5; Rochester Civic Orchestra, 
Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor, 
April 9. 

Mendelssohn Club. Dr. Reinald 
Werrenrath, conductor; Harold C. 
Hartman, president. Male chorus 
Chancellors Hall Auditorium. Three 
concerts: Frederick Lechner, Dec. 13; 
Louise Meiszner, March 7; Regina 
Resnik, May 23. Final concert is 
given jointly with the Monday Musi- 
cal Club, Dr. Elmer Tidmarsh, con- 
ductor. 

Monday Musical Club Ladies 
Chorus. Dr. Elmer Tidmarsh, con- 
ductor; Helen Henshaw, assistant 





conductor; Mrs. David Graff, presi- 
dent; Mrs. John J. Carey, first. vice- 
president. 
ium. 


Chancellors Hall Auditor- 


Two concerts, soloist, Edwin 









YUH 





Mrs. John A. 

Mathews, Chair- 

man of Elmira 

Community Con- 
certs 





Steffe, Dec. 1, joint concert with Men- 
delssohn Club, May 23. 


Albany Symphony. Rudolph 
Thomas, conductor; Laurence Mc- 
Kinney, president ; Joseph Klein, man- 
ager. Philip Livingstone High School 
Auditorium, seating 1,250. Soloist, 
Ray Lev, Dec. 5; Feb. 20, to be an- 
nounced. 


Variety Club, Heart Fund, Ten 
Eyck Hotel. Auspices, Albany Boys 
Club. C. J. Latta, president. Strand 
Theatre, seating 2,000. National Sym- 
phony, Hans Kindler, conducting: 
Rudolph Firkusny, soloist, Dec. 13, 
1944. 


Tifereth Institute. Strand Theatre. 
One concert, Margaret Speaks and 
Conrad Thibault, Oct. 30, 1944. 


Fabien Brothers, owners of Pal- 
ace Theatre. Their own auspices. 
Auditorium, Palace Theatre, seating 
3,750. José Iturbi, Nov. 8; San Carlo 
Opera Company “Aida”, Dec. 6. 





Elmira 


By Marion K, Srocker 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


HE Community Concert Associa- 

tion and Thursday Morning Mus 
icales are responsible for the musical 
attractions which visit this city. Local 
pride is taken in the Little Symphony 
and the Civic Chorus. 

Community Concert Association, 
auspices of Elmira Thursday Morn- 
ing Musicales. Mrs. John A. Math- 
ews, chairman; Mrs. Robert P. Mc- 
Dowell, co-chairman; Mrs. Howard E. 


Stratton, secretary; F. Brockway 
Blossom, treasurer. Keeney Theater, 
with capacity attendance of 23,000 


(and waiting list). Admission by as- 
sociation membership only. Four con- 
certs: Oct. 12, “Carmen”; Nov. 16, 
Helen Traubel, Feb. 15, Cleveland Or- 
chestra; March 15, Morley and Gear- 
hart. 

Thursday Morning Musicales. Six 
to eight recitals sponsored annually 
through dues of members. Park Church 
Lecture Room, seating 300; Park 
Church auditorium, seating 1,200. Mrs. 
Ross E. Hobler, president; Mrs. Ste- 
phen Hart, secretary; Mrs. Sumner 
QO. Smith, treasurer ; Mrs. John Booth, 
chairman program committee. Public 
evening concerts: Patricia Travers, 
violinist, Dec. 7; Walter Cassel, Feb. 
1, Other events by local artists. 


Elmira Little Symphony, Martin 
Wenzel, conductor; 30 pieces. Aus- 
pices Thursday Morning Musicales. 
Rehearsals every Monday night at 
the Park Church Lecture Room. Two 
or three concerts annually at Southside 
High School auditorium, séating 1,160. 

Elmira Civic Chorus, DeWitt K. 
Botts, director of about 30 members 
Weekly rehearsals Monday evening at 


the YWCA. One recital annually. 
Edwin W. Burne, president; Ruth 
VanGraafieland, vice-president and 


secretary. 
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Newark 


Mrs, P. O. Grif- 
fith, President of 
the Griffith Foun- 
dation and the 
Essex County 
Symphony Society 


in Newark 


By Puiie Gorpon 
NEWARK, N. J. 


HE Griffith Music Foundation, Mrs. 

P. O. Griffith, president, continues 
to furnish many of Newark’s most 
attractive musical events. Others are 
brought by the YM and YWHA. Be- 
fore the blackout and transportation 
difficulties, the Essex County Sym- 
phony Society gave four outdoor con- 
certs at Schools Stadium, seating, 
5,000, with orchestra, leading solo- 
ists and guest conductors. Now it 
presents an opera festival with lead- 
ing singers, Cesare Sodero conduct- 
ing. The 1945 dates have not yet 
been announced. 


Griffith Music Foundation, 605 
Broad Street. President, Mrs. P. O. 
Griffith; educational director, Augus- 
tus D. Zanzig; business and concert 
manager, Harry Mack. Co-operauing 
organizations : Contemporary of New- 
ark, a’Kempis of Newark, College 
Club of the Oranges, College 
Woman’s Club of Essex County, YM 
and YWHA of Newark. Auditoriums : 
Mosque Theatre, seating, 3,500; Grif- 
fith Auditorium, seating, 400. Four- 
teen concerts. At Mosque Theatre: 
Ballet Theatre, Oct. 30; National 
Symphony, Hans Kindler, conductor, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 5; First Piano 
Quartet, Nov. 20; Bronislaw Huber- 
man, Dec. 18; Mia Slavenska, Jan. 8; 
N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony, Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor, Jan. 22; Artur 
Rubinstein, Jan. 28; Anne Brown 
and Todd Duncan, Feb. 14; Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor, Feb. 15; Claudio Arrau, Feb. 
18; Helen Traubel, March 19; Pla- 
toff Don Cossacks, March 24; Vlad- 
imir Horowitz, March 25; Marian 
Anderson, April 2. Other features: 
(at Griffith Auditorium) Teachers 
Institute, Oct. 14; Evenings of Music, 
Nov. 6, 13, 27, Dec. 4, 11; Chamber 
music evenings, Sunday evenings; an- 
nual auditions for students, March- 
April. 


Y. M. and Y. W. H. A., 652 High 
Street. President, Louis J. Cohen; 
executive director, Harold Herman; 
educational director, Joseph Kreuger. 
Fuld Hall, seating, 1,200. Eight con- 
certs. Chamber Music Series: co- 
chairmen, Leonard Shiman, Rose Par- 
sonnet. Budapest String Quartet, Nov. 
27; Albeneri Trio, Dec. 11; Saiden- 
berg Little Symphony, Jan. 8, Mitchell 
Miller, oboe soloist; Pro Arte String 
Quartet, Feb. 5. Special feature: lec- 
tures on the music, preceding the con- 
certs by Philip Gordon. “Y” Music 
Organizations: Hazomir Choral So- 
ciety and Symphony, Mark Silver, 
conductor: Dec. 10. Soloists, Michael 
Appelbaum, Berele Chagi, June, date 
and soloists to be announced. Youth 
Orchestra and Band, William Weiss, 
conductor, Nov. 22; May, date to be 
announced. 


Music Educators Association of 


N. J., 212 Sagamore Road, Maple- 


wood. President, Mrs. Hazel Bur- 
leigh; vice-president, Mark Nevin; 
secretary, Adele Sutherland; treas- 


urer, George Bingham. Sayre Hall, 
Newark, 590. Eight concerts. Dates, 
artist 


third Wednesdays. Soloists, 





February 10, 1945 











Guglielmo Saba- 

tini, Conductor of 

the Trenton Sym- 
phony 


Michael Kuttner, 

Conductor of the 

Trenton Opera 
Association 


members. Special features: speakers 


and forums. 


Essex County Symphony Society, 
605 Broad Street. Sponsors: Kresge 
Dept. Store; Wiss Sons, Inc.; Grif- 
fith Piano Co. President, Mrs. P. O. 
Griffith; vice-president, Mrs. Henry 
Barkhorn; treasurer, P. O. Griffith. 
Manager, Harry Mack. Mosque The- 
atre. Dates (1945 not yet announced) : 
May 8-14, 1944, inclusive. Soloists, 
Metropolitan and other leading oper- 
tic singers; conductor, Cesare Sodero. 

Special remarks: Before blackout 
and transportation difficulties, the So- 
ciety gave four outdoor concerts at 
Schools Stadium, 15,000, with orches- 
tra and leading soloists and guest 
conductors. 


Orpheus Club, 370 Orange Street, 
c/o Clifford Mudell. Conductor, Ju- 
lius Zingg; accompanist, Clarence 
Robinson. President, Henry F. 
Ebert ; treasurer, Frank Watters; sec- 
retary, Clifford Mudell. Mutual Bene- 
fit Auditorium, seating 1,000. Two 
concerts: Jan. 24, Barbara Stevenson, 
soloist; May, to be announced. Men’s 
voices only; 50 at present, normally 
80; founded 1888, never missed a year. 
Additional: two special concerts. 
Camp Kilmer, Dec. 18; Camp St. 
Albans, Feb. 15. 


N. J. Bach Society, 49 Washing- 
ton Street. Conductor, Rodney Say- 
lor. President, Franklin Conklin, Jr. 
Manager, Mrs. Rodney Saylor. 
Mosque Theatre. Normally three con- 
certs. Bach B Minor Mass in May. 
Performances temporarily suspended, 
but organization still active. 


Newark Museum, 49 Washington 
Street. Sponsorship, Mrs. Wallace 
M. Scudder. Manager, Mrs. Rodney 
Saylor. Museum Court, seating 1,200. 
Five concerts: Nov. 5, American 
String Quartet, Rodney Saylor, pian- 
ist; Dec. 3, Dorothy Sandlin, Edwin 
Steffe, Jan. 7; Drane sisters, Rich- 
ard Manning, Feb. 4, Mar. 4, solo- 
ists to be announced. 





Trenton 


By JoHN G. PRESTON 
TRENTON, N. J. 


N impressive array of opera per- 
formances, recitals of high calibre 
on the Celebrity Series and continued 
concerts by the Trenton Symphony, 
despite depleted membership, were the 
major events on the musical calendar. 


Trenton Opera Association, 115 
West State. Auspices, Trenton Opera 
Association; James Kerney, Jr., pres- 


ident; John E. Curry, manager. Mi- 
chael Kuttner, conductor; Carlos 
Alexander, assistant conductor. War 


Memorial Auditorium; seating capac- 
ity, 1,926. Operas given: “Aida”, 
Nov. 10, with Martinelli, Ribla, Mer- 
rill, Repp, Pedrosa, Telesco; Paul 
Dreisach, conductor. “Barber of Se- 
ville’, Dec. 8, with Gorin, Watkins, 
Alvary, Knight; Mr. Alexander con- 
ducting. “Rigoletto”, Jan. 19, with 
Weede, Landi, Marinelli; Herman 


Adler conducting. “Lohengrin”, March 





Thomas P. Martin, 
Conductor of the 
Hudson Grand 


Opera Associa- 
tion in Union 

City, N. J. 
2, with Stoska, Rowtens, Johnson; 
Mr. Kuttner conducting: “Tosca”, 
April 6, Mr. Kuttner conducting. 


Stage director, Armando Agnini; as- 
sociate director, Michael De Pace. 

Trenton Symphony, 234 East 
State, Guglielmo Sabatini, conductor ; 
Godfrey Schroth, president; Gertrude 
Schultz, manager. Junior High School 
Auditorium; seating capacity, 1,000. 
Four concerts: Jan. 16, Feb. 20, 
March 20, April 24. Orchestra com- 
posed of thirty persons. 

Celebrity Series, 115 West State. 
John E, Curry, manager. War Mem- 
orial Auditorium. Five concerts: 
Menuhin, Oct. 24; Traubel, Nov. 21; 
Draper and Adler, Jan. 10; Ballet 
Russe, Feb. 11; Tibbett, March 13. 
Operettas and musical comedies to be 
booked. 





Union City 


By Tuomas P. MArTIN 
UNION CITY, N. J. 


Ts Hudson Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation is offering four regular 
performances this year in Union City. 
The Association also plans to give at 
least two extra performances out of 
town. In February the Friends of 
Opera are having a reception and 
musical program. 

Hudson Grand Opera Association, 
Grieff Theatre, Union City, N. J. 
Thomas P. Martin, musical director 
and conductor. . Frederick J. Quigley, 
M.D., president of the Hudson Grand 
Opera Association; Frank Leslie, 
vice-president, Richard Feury, secre- 
tary, Joseph Tighe, treasurer. Mrs. 
Walter Bergmann, president of the 
Friends of Opera (auxiliary organi- 
zation). Grieff Theatre, seating capa- 
city, 1449. Four regular performances : 


“Lucia di Lammermoor”, Oct. 18; 
“Faust”, Dec. 2; 1944, “Rigoletto”, 
March 10; and “Aida”, May 23. 





NEW JERSEY 


Artists: Hilde Reggiani, Dorothy 
Kirsten, Franco Perulli, Joseph La- 
deroute, Nino Ruisi, Claudio Frigerio, 
Mario Berini, Carlton Gauld and 
others. 





Princeton 


By Boris E. NELSON 
. PRINCETON, N. J. 


HE manifold activities of the 

Westminster Choir both at home 
and afield keep Princeton in touch 
with music of all sorts. Weekly stu- 
dent recitals and performances of 
Bach cantatas at the Westminster 
Choir College are given, and the choir 
has appeared at many bond rallies. 
Smaller groups have visited Army 
and Navy hospitals. The Westminster 
Choir is appearing with the New 
York  Philharmonic-Symphony in 
three works this year, and with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Prokofieff’s 
“Alexander Nevsky”. 


Westminster Choir, Westminster 
Choir College, Princeton, N. J. Dr. 
John Finley Williamson, conductor 
and founder. Mrs. Williamson, dean 
of College. Harry Krimmel, business 
manager. Besides appearing in heme 
concerts and special performances, the 
choir will tour this year in the East 
and Middle West. 





Orange 


By Russe._ B. KINGMAN 
ORANGE, N. J. 


USICAL activities center largely 
about the eight concerts given 
every season by the New Jersey Sym- 
phony under Dr. Frieder Weissmann. 


New Jersey Symphony, 4 Central 
Avenue. Dr. Frieder Weissmann, 
conductor. Charles E. Arnott, presi- 
dent, Russell B. Kingman, honorary 
president and manager, Jennings But- 
terfield, personnel manager. Audi- 
toriums, Orange High School (seat- 
ing capacity 1267) and Mt. Hebron 
Junior High School (seating capacity 
1100). Eight concerts (four at each 
school) Oct. 16, 17; Dec. 4, 5; Jan. 
29, 30; April 16, 17. Soloists, Desi 
Halben, Gyorgy Sandor, Angel Reyes, 
Andor Foldes. 








FRANCES 
SOPRANO 


hearing.” 








CASSARD 


“A GREAT BIG HUNK OF GORGEOUS 
FEMME made her New York opera debut at 
the City Center last night in the title role of 
‘Tosca’. Although the Amazonian Tosca made 
her playmates in the Puccini wolf yarn look 
like midgets, she was well worth seeing and 


Now appearing in comedy role in Broadway Musical 


“ON THE TOWN" 


105 WEST 55TH ST., N. Y. CITY 


David Quirk, Daily News, Nov. 16, 1944, 


CI. 7-6625 














evidenced in the soprano voice." 


and feeling.” 


1401 Steinway Bldg. 








NANA LEWIS Soprano 


@ "Her voice has sweetness and never succumbs to the wide vibrato so often 


© "A voice of pleasing, natural quality—she sings with musical intelligence 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
113 W. 57th Street 








N. Y. Herald Tribune, Dec. 11, 1944 


N. Y. Times, Dec. 11, 1944 





New York 19, N. Y. 
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LOUISIANA 


Corinne Mayer, 
President of the 
Philharmonic 


Society 





New Orleans 


By Harry B. Logs 
NEW ORLEANS 


A BUSY season in New Orleans 
includes opera, orchestra and 
concert events sponsored by local or- 
ganizations which are constantly ex- 
panding their programs. The New 
Orleans Opera House Association, the 
Philharmonic Society of New Or- 
leans and other groups are providing 
a stimulating musical schedule. 


New Orleans Opera House As- 
sociation, 520 Royal St. Walter 
Herbert, conductor. Walter L. Lou- 
bat, president. Other officers: Edward 
A. Parsons, Philip E. James, Albert 
A. Spaar and Charles H. Behre. Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, seating capacity, 
2000, Six operas, each given twice: 
“Aida”, Nov. 2 and 4; “La Bohéme”, 
Nov. 25 and 26; “Tosca”, Dec. 14 and 
16; “Traviata”, Jan and 6; 
“Martha” (in English) Jan. 26 and 
27; “Faust”, Feb. 22 and 24. Com- 
fey of 100, with guest soloists. Leila 

aller, ballet director; Ben Freuden- 
berg, scenic director. 


New Orleans Symphony, 605 
Canal St. Auspices of New Orleans 
Symphony Association. Massimo 
Freccia, conductor; Herman Cleb- 
anoff, assistant conductor. Lionel 
Adams, president of Symphony Asso- 
ciation (George H. Terriberry, hon- 
orary life president). Other officers: 
Theodore Brent, Leon Godchaux, Ir- 
ving L. Lyons, Jr., Philip D. Ritten- 
berg and Herbert C. Parker. George 
Allen Foster, manager. Municipal 
Auditorium, seating capacity. 2900; 10 
subscription concerts. McAllister Au- 
ditorium, seating capacity, 1900; 10 
Pop concerts. School auditoriums: 
10 Young Peoples’ concerts. Subscrip- 
tion concerts: Nov. 7, Zino France- 
scatti, soloist; Nov. 21, William Ka- 
pell, soloist; Dec. 5, Debussy’s “La 
Damoiselle Elue”; Dec. 19, Alexander 
Kipnis, soloist; Jan. 16, William 
Kurtz, soloist; Jan. 30,  Verdi’s 
Requiem; Feb. 15; Feb. 27, Jascha 
Heifetz, soloist; March 15; March 27. 


Philharmonic Society of New Or- 
leans, 605 Canal St. Corinne Mayer, 
resident. Other officers: Mrs. E. B. 
enjamin, Mrs Frank Soule, Mrs. 
Mark Kaiser, Mrs. D. S. Elliott. Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. Nine concerts: 
Erica Morini, Nov. 6; Marisa Reg- 
ules, Dec. 11; Helen Traubel, Jan. 15; 
Leonard Warren, Jan. 22; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Feb. 18 and 19; 
Helen Jepson and Charles Kullman, 
Feb 23; Viadimir Horowitz, Feb. 28; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, March 19. 


Newcomb School of Music, New- 
comb College. Leon R. Maxwell, di- 
rector. Dixon Hall, seating capacity, 
1062. Thursday afternoon series, con- 
certs by the Tulane and Newcomb 
Glee Clubs, the A Cappella Chorus 
and the, Festival Choir, of which the 
25th and final event will be a per- 
formance of Handel’s “Messiah”. 


Loyola University College of 
Music, Loyola University. Dr. Er- 
nest E. Schuyten, dean. Holy Name 
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Massimo Freccia, 

Conductor of the 

New Orleans 
Symphony 







Auditorium, seating 1000. Four con- 
certs 

Cercle Lyrique, 2917 Ursuline St. 
Jeanne D. Harrison, president. Other 
officers: Mrs. Walter Hava, Mrs. 
Clyde Johnson, Gertrude Trottman 
and Guy Bayhi. Monthly concerts in 
various homes. 


Haton Houge 


By ERNEsT GUEYMARD 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


Tr opera department of the 
Louisiana State University, a 
Community Concert Series and the 
Gar Moore Series furnish the princi- 
pal musical fare for this city. 


Community Concert Association, 
425 N. Boulevard. President, Mrs. W. 












Dr. Barrett Stout, 

Head of the 

Louisiana State 
University 














Carruth Jones; secretary-treasurer, 
Leocadie Amiss. Senior High School 
Auditorium, seating 1,600. Eleanor 
Steber, Nov. 1; Bartlett and Robert- 
son, Dec. 7; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 
30; Ballet Theater, March 16. 


Gar Moore Series, Orpheum Thea- 
ter, New Orleans. Senior High School 
Auditorium. Footlight Favorites, Nov. 
3; “Merry Widow,” Nov. 8; Cossack 
Chorus, Nov. 28; Conrad Thibault, 
Dec. 5; Ballet Russe, Jan. 2; Alec 
Templeton, to be announced. 


Louisiana State University Opera 
Department. Dr. Barrett Stout, di- 
rector of school; Ralph Errolle, direc- 
tor of opera; Louis Hasselmans, con- 
ductor. University Theater, seating 
600. “The Chocolate Soldier,” Feb. 19 
through 24. Student soloists: Audrey 
Lavigne, Geraldine Sloan, Marguerite 
McClelland, Margaret Stuck, Arthur 
M. Schutzman. 





Birmingham, Ala. 


' By Lity May CALDWELL 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


"THE Birmingham Civic Symphony, 
conducted by Dr. Dorsey Whit- 
tington, is inactive for the second year, 
owing to many members having joined 
the Army or Navy; but everyone is 
confident that its successful concerts 
will be resumed when normal condi- 
tions once more prevail. Significant 
of the times is the widespread activ- 
ity of young musicians who take a 
practical interest in aiding the devel- 
opment of musical projects. 

Birmingham Music Club’s Artists 
Series, E. E. Forbes & Sons, 403 
North Twentieth Street. Municipal 
Auditorium, capacity, 5,500. Marvin 
McDonald, business manager. Clara 
Hayden, president. Other officers: 
H. H. K. Jefferson, Grace Bozenhard, 
Mrs. Lee Bradley, Mrs. E..D. LeMay, 
Mrs. George C. Harris, Mrs. Kather- 
ine Kilgore, Mrs. Aubrey Miree, Mrs. 
James Bowron, Mrs. Minnie McNeill 
Carr, Edna Horne. Subscription ser- 
ies: Wagner Opera Company, “La 
Traviata”, Oct. 28; Helen Jepson and 
James Melton, Dec. 5; Ezio Pinza, 
Dec. 14; Rudolf Serkin, Jan. 11; Zino 
Francescatti, Feb. 1; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy, conducting, 
Helen Traubel, soloist, Feb. 16; Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos conducting, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, soloist, Feb. 22; Ballet Theater, 
March 19. 

Special events include: José Iturbi, 
Nov. 22; “The Merry Widow”, Dec. 
11-12; Ballet Russe, Jan. 17; “The 
Gypsy Baron”, Feb. 7; Sigmund Rom- 
berg, March 13; Columbia Opera 
Company’s “Carmen”, April. The 
Music Club also sponsored a concert 
by Stanley Fletcher, Oct. 20. 

The club will hold auditions for 
young musicians March 13. Winners 
will compete in district auditions for 
finals in New York City in May for 
three $1,000 prizes and appearances 
with major orchestras. 

Young Musicians of Birmingham 
Music Club. Forbes Salon, capacity 
300. Monthly recitals by young local 
artists. Appearance of visiting young 
artists. Preparation of students for 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
auditions. Scouting for talent for 





Clara Hayden, 
President of the 
Birmingham Mu- 


Dr. sic Club 


George R. 
Stuart, Chairman 
of the Birming- 
ham Starlight 
Opera 


Starlight Opera productions. Celeste 
Horne, president. Other officers are: 
Elizabeth Ozley, Mary Tomaris, Mary 
Farmer. 

Birmingham Starlight Opera. Out- 
door summer civic opera, Munger 
Bowl, Birmingham-Southern College, 
capacity, 3500. Inaugural season, Au- 
gust, 1944, Raymond Anderson, mu- 
sical director. Dr. George R. Stuart, 
chairman; Hugh Abernethy, business 
manager. Other officers: Mrs. E. T. 
Bozenhard, Lily May Caldwell, Vin- 
cent Townsend. Cecil Abernethy, 
stage director; Raph Errolle, pro- 
ducer. Three operettas, “Countess 
Maritza”, “Vagabond King”, “New 
Moon”, 

Birmingham Chamber Music So- 
ciety. Birmingham College of Music 


Auditorium, capacity, 400. Myrtle 
Jones Steele, president. Other offi- 
cers: Edna Horne, Mary Garrett 


Brown, Bebe Faust, Elizabeth Gussen, 
Jane Christinger. Wallace Grieves, 
musical director. Monthly concerts by 
local musicians. 

Handel Choral Society, 7223 First 
Avenue South. Founded 1933 for an- 
nual performances of “Messiah”. Now 
heard in smaller works and chamber 
opera. Membership: church choirs 
and other groups. Harrel Biard, di- 
rector and soloist. 

Wilby Theaters Association, 
Temple Theater, capacity, 2,750. R. 
M. Kennedy, district manager; Fran- 
ces Falkenburg, local manager; Rus- 

























Theodore Caskey Gordon Marks, 
Russell, Musical Prime Organizer 
Director and of the Associa- 


Conductor of the 
Jackson Sym- 


tion Which Spon- 
sors the Jackson 
phony Symphony 


sell Morgan, associate. Shubert pro- 
ductions: “The Merry Widow”, Nov. 
30-Dec. 1; “Student Prince”, Jan. 1. 

Brett Associates, Temple Theater. 
“Carmen Jones” in April; American 
Civic Opera Company’s “Naughty 
Marietta”, Nov. 23. City Auditorium, 
capacity, 5,500. Martel Brett, presi- 
dent and general manager, 424 North 
24th St. 

Civic Carol Service Group. Mrs. 
E. T. Bozenhard, president and 
founder. Non-profit, presented as civic 
project, Alabama Federation of Music 
Clubs and local music club. Co-op- 
eration with choirs and choral groups. 
Services dedicated to men in the 
Armed Forces. Address: City Audi- 


torium. 


Jackson, 


Miss. 





Armand Coullet, 
Jackson Concert 
Manager 





By Mary A.ice BooKHART 
JACKSON, MISS. 


i ee ws newly formed Symphony Or- 
chestra of Jackson is a matter of 
high local pride. Theodore Caskey 
Russell, its conductor, was for seven 
years director of the music depart- 
ment at Mississippi State College for 
Women at Columbus. Gordon Marks, 
an advertising agency executive, is to 
be credited with the organization of 
the association of which he is sec- 
retary of the board and business man- 
ager. Armand Coullet’s series con- 
tinues to bring concert and stage at- 
tractions. 

Jackson Symphony, Auspices 
Jackson Symphony Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, Inc. Theodore Caskey Rus- 
sell, conductor; Pfc. Julius Kovach, 
concertmaster. Ralph L. Landrum, 
president; Gordon Marks, business 
manager. Victory Room, Heidelberg 
Hotel, seating, 1,250. Seven concerts 
projected for season. Soloists: Lt. 
John K. Hanks, Sgt. John Campbell. 
Special feature: Program of cham- 
ber music by members of Jackson 
Symphony, Jan. 30. 

Armand Coullet Concert Series, 
Robert E. Lee Hotel. Privately spon- 
sored concert and artist series. Jack- 
son Municipal Auditorium, seating, 
3,000. Coming events: “Goodnight, 
Ladies”, Jan. 15; “Sons O’ Guns”, 
Jan. 26; “Life With Father”, Feb. 5; 
Alec Templeton, Feb. 16; Sigmund 
Romberg, March 16; Donald Dick- 
son, April 2; “Carmen”, from Colum- 
bia Concerts, April 18. Past events: 
“Kiss and Tell”, Grace Moore, Kryl’s 
Women’s Symphony. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
























By Lucy May SMITH 


TULSA, OKLA, 


Yaris artists are brought to 
Tulsa by the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation and the Carson Attractions. 
Mrs. Carson and her late husband 
have booked concerts, plays and road 
show entertainments for about 30 
years. This year she was joined by 
her son, Richard R. C. Carson, as 
business manager. 

Civic Music Association Concert 
Series, 610 S. Boston Avenue, 
auspices Civic Music Association. Dr. 
W. R. R. Loney, president. Other of- 
ficers Mrs. Robert Boice Carson, Mrs. 
Herbert Barall, Irene Boltz, Robert 
M. Moody, Adelaide B. Reichel, Mrs. 
L. W. Hardwick. Convention Hall 
Auditorium, seating 2,854. Six con- 
certs: Christine Johnson, Nov. 20; 
Alexander Brailowsky, Dec. 16; Le- 
Roy-Foster-Scholz Ensemble, Feb. 1; 
Ezio Pinza, Feb. 15; Nathan Milstein, 
April 3; Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduct- 
ing, April 14. 

Carson Attractions, 221 W. Fourth 
Street. Auspices, Mrs. Robert Boice 
Carson and her son, Richard C. Car- 
son. Convention Hall Auditorium. 
Twelve events: “The Waltz King”, 
Oct. 4; “Naughty Marietta”, American 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Richard C. Car- 
son, Business 
Manager with 
His Mother, Mrs. 
Robert Boice 
Carson, of Car- 
son Attractions 


Civic Opera Co., Oct. 25; “Porgy and 
Bess”, Nov. 14; “The Merry Widow”, 
Nov. 27; “The Student Prince”, Dec. 
5; San Carlo Opera Co., “Aida” and 
“Carmen”, Dec. 18 and 19; Tito Gui- 
zar and Company, Jan. 20; New York 
City Center Opera Company in “The 
Gypsy Baron”, Jan. 22; “Blossom 
Time”, Feb. 21; Oscar Levant, Feb. 
24; “Carmen Jones”, May 25 and 26; 
San Francisco Opera Ballet and In- 
ternational Ballet, both in March. 

Oklahoma State Symphony So- 
ciety, Oklahoma City, Auspices, 
Oklahoma State Symphony Society 
Association. Mrs. Roland Wright, 
president, Dean Richardson, manager. 
Convention Hall Auditorium. ive 
concerts. Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Jan. 10; Don Cossacks, Feb. 
10; An evening with Sigmund Rom- 
berg, April 4; Jose Iturbi, April 27. 
Special feature, Charles L. Wagner 
Company opera, April 7. 





Fayetteville, Ark. 


By Mrs. Tep R. WY IE 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 


& EMP music predominates, 
the Northwest Arkansas Sym- 
phony having the support of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Ki- 
wanis Club. Members of the orches- 
tra, numbering sixty, are drawn from 
the University’s music department, 
from military camps and towns. 

Northwest Arkansas Symphony. 
Sponsorship: University of Arkan- 
sas; Symphony Society, Springdale. 
William Penny Hacker, conductor. 
Marienne Wertheim and _ Albert 
Greene, managers. Field House and 
High School auditoriums. Concerts 
from November to May; summer ser- 
ies. Concerts in other cities, includ- 
ing Springdale, Eureka Springs, Rog- 
ers, Siloam Springs, and Music Week 
programs in Memphis, Tenn. 

The University brought the Metro- 
politan Opera Quartet. The Student 
Activities Concert Course, will pre- 
sent the Kansas Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

University Mixed Chorus. Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. Harry E. 
Schultz, conductor. Brigham Young, 
resident; other officers: Lillie Jean 

rimble. Mary Ellen Calloway, Mary 
Ellen Russell, Rose Conway, Jean 
Pitcock. University Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 550; Student Union Auditor- 
ium, capacity, 900. Pre-Christmas 
concert, December; spring concert, 
May. Soloist, Nancy Hill. 

Sigma Alpha Iota (Sigma Omi- 
cron Chapter). University of Arkan- 
sas, Sponsorship, Alumni Association. 
Mrs. Esther Johnson Garlinghouse, 
adviser; Mrs. John Glazier, patroness ; 
Mary Ellen Russell, president. The 
chapter sponsors daily programs, Car- 
negie Gift Library of Records, Stu- 
dent Union; also monthly musicals on 
the Campus. Special feature: pro- 
gtam for soldiers, 

Razorback Band. Sponsorship, 
Military Department, University of 
Arkansas, R. O. T. C. Dr. Robert W. 
Winslow, conductor; Hartman Hotz, 
assistant conductor and manager. 
Field House Auditorium. Concerts 
December and May. 

Fort Smith, Ark. Co-operative 


February 10, 1945 





William Penny 
Hacker, Conduc- 
tor of the North- 
west Arkansas 
Symphony 





Music Association; G. W. Ramsey, 
president; Mrs. Irvin Sternberg, vice- 
president; Rudolph Firkusny recital. 
Women’s Musical Society; Mrs. Will- 
iam H. Wood, president; appearance 
Northwest Arkansas Symphony. 


Little Hock 


By Ne_t CoTNAM 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
ANY of the outstanding opera 
singers of our time have been 
engaged for local performances here 
by Mrs. Frank Vaughan, now cele- 
brating her 26th successful year as 
concert manager. Other major musi- 
cal interest centers about the activi- 
ties of the Arkansas Philharmonic 
under James de la Fuente. 

Arkansas Philharmonic, Boyle 
Building. Auspices, Arkansas Phil- 
harmonic Society. James de la 
Fuente, conductor; Cpl. Ernesto Bar- 
bini, assistant conductor, Dr. J. D. 
Jordan, president; F. W. Patrick, 
manager. Robinson Auditorium; seat- 
ing capacity, 2,988. Three concerts. 
Soloists: Mr. de la Fuente and Cpl. 
Barbini. Special features: “Messiah”, 
Dec. 17, 456 voices; Summer concerts 
in MacArthur Park. 

Concert Music Course, Woman's 


City Club. Mrs. Frank Vaughan and 





Mrs. Bertha K. Nelson, sponsors. 
Robinson Auditorium. Seven  con- 
certs; “La Traviata” (Charles L 


Wagner Production), Oct. 25; James 
Melton, Dec. 5; “Il Trovatore” (San 
Carlo Opera Company), Dec. 15; 
“Student Prince” (Select Theatres 
Corporation), Dec. 28; Draper and 
Adler, Jan. 23; “Martha” (Charles 
L. Wagner Production), April 5; 
“Carmen” (Leopold Sachse Produc- 
tion) April 16. 








Dr. W. R. R. Victor Alessandro, 
Loney, President Conductor of 
of the Tulsa Civic the Oklahoma 
Music Association Symphony 


Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


| Fy ~ audiences at concerts giv- 
en by the Oklahoma Symphony 
testify to the popularity of this splen- 
did organization. Celebrated artists 
appear as soloists, and the content of 
programs is of a high order. 

Oklahoma Symphony, Municipal 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City 2. Spon- 
sorship, Oklahoma State Symphony 
Society. Victor Alessandro, conduc- 
tor. Mrs. Roland Wright, president; 
other officers: George Ade Davis, 
Harvey Everest, Frank Sewell, Mrs. 
Hugh Johnson, Fred Sanders. Dean 
Richardson, secretary-manager. Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, capacity 5700. 
Twelve concerts: Oct. 29, Nov. 11 
and 26, Dec. 3 and 20, Jan. 6 and 20; 
Feb. 4 and 11; March 1, 4 and 11. 
Soloists: Eleanor Steber, Adelaide 
Abbott, Marjory Hess, John Dudley, 
John Brownlee, Robert Rudie, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Herman Burkhart, Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, Whittemore and 
Yowe, Rudolf Serkin, William Prim- 
rose, Jascha Heifetz, Rise Stevens. 

Special events: Nov. 18, Lil 
Pons; Jan. 11, Ballet Russe; Jan. 27, 
“The Gypsy Baron”; Feb. 10, Draper 
and Adler; Feb. 14, 21, “Skating 
Vanities”: Feb. 25, Alec Templeton ; 
March 23 and 24, San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company; April 6, Sigmund 
Romberg; April 8, “Martha”; April 
13, Minneapolis Symphony; April 28, 
Jose Iturbi. Young Artists Concerts: 
soloists chosen at auditions. Concerts 
in schools for pupils and parents; 
free. Starlight Concerts: out-door 
summer series; free. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


By ALFRED MorANG 
SANTA FE, N. M. 





EVERAL cities in New Mex- 

ico, as well as Santa Fe, benefit 
from the New Mexico Concert Series, 
which are given here in the St. Fran- 
cis Auditorium. Dr. Reginald Fisher 
sponsors these concerts, and is the 
president of Community Concerts, 
which brings a series of four con- 
certs. 

New Mexico Concert Series, Mu- 
seum of New Mexico, Santa Fe. Aus- 
pices Dr. Reginald Fisher. Judge H. 
A. Kiker, chairman. Other officers, 
Pasqual Martinez, Alfredo Rodriguez, 
Edwin Lineberry. Concerts to be 
given throughout state, in Las Vegas, 
Las Cruces, Silver City, Taos and 
Santa Fe. Auditorium in Santa Fe: 
St. Francis, seating 725. Sixteen con- 
certs. Soloists: George Robert, Ger- 
trude Brown Clark, Sara Frank 
Evangelides, Maria-Elise Rodey, 
Jacques Cartier, Claribel Fisher 
Walker, Kurt Frederick, George Rob- 
ert, Elizabeth Waters, Bess Curry 
Redman, William Kunkel, Elizabeth 
Blake, Karl Burg, Mildred Botts 
Alexander. In Portales: Frederick 
and Robert, Jan. 11, Jacques Car- 








tier, Feb. 20, Walker, April 23; in 
Las Vegas: Frederick and Robert, 
Jan. 19, Cartier, March 6, Walker, 
April 23; in Taos: Frederick and 
Robert, Feb. 2, Cartier, April 13, en- 
semble around June 1. 

Community Concerts. Auspices, 
Santa Fe Organization Community 
Concerts. Dr. Reginald Fisher, presi- 
dent. Other officers: Mrs. R. Hunter 
Clarkson, Rev. Firmin Oldegeering, 
Mrs. Robert Miller, George Bloom, 
Mrs. Reed Holloman and Mrs. Gus- 
tave Baumann. Four concerts: Mil- 
dred Dilling, Nov. 17; Mia Slavenska, 
Feb. 12; Patricia Travers, March 5; 
Alexander Kipnis, March 16, 





SEQUEIRA 


Pianist-Composer 


LECTURE-RECITALS 
Musle ef Latin America 


Talent Registry, | E. S7th St., 
N. Y. C.—PL. 3-6160 
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uTALOYOLA 


Mexican Soprano 
Concert, Opera, Radio, Oratorie 


“Miss Leyola is an ex- 
cellent artist” 
—WALTER DAMROSCH 


Suite 1401, 113 W. 57th St., 
N.Y. C. 











MARIA SHACKO 
“Her beautiful mezzo-so- 
prano voice is an instru- 


ment expressive and appeal- 
ing.” L. A. Times 


1 E. 57th St.. NYC. PL 38-6160 











“Technical equi pre- 
cision and foree.’ 
N. Y, Her. Trib., 1944 


MERCUR 


Pers. Rep. Paul B 
246 Sth Ave., N. Y. I, N. Y. 








EDWARD 


| MARSHALL 


Tenor 
Opera Concert Radio 


Eric Semon Associates, Ine. 
711 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 











ROSALIND 


NADELL 


Mexzzo-Soprano 
Coacert-Opera-Radio 


Eric Semon Associates 
711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 











Doris 
FRERICHS 


Planist 
—¥ Priftianty and as 8 


’ Olin Downes, N.Y. Times, 1944 
608 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 
Cl. 5-9244 











SERGEI 


MALAVSKY 


Pianist 


Assisting artist on tour 

with Milize Korjus. 

Per. Rep. PEGGY STANYON 
Hetel Wellington, N.Y.C. 
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Mrs. James 
O'Hear Sanders, 
President of the 
Atlanta Music 
Club. 


Martha Galt, 
President of the 
Georgia Federa- 
tion of Music 


Clubs. 


Atlanta 


By He_en KNox SPAIN 


ATLANTA, GA. 


ECORDS have been broken this 

year in the attendance at concerts 
arranged for the All Star Concert 
Series. With the normal seating ca- 
pacity of the Municipal Auditorium 
sold to regular subscribers, it has 
been necessary to place extra chairs, 
wherever space can be found for them. 


All Star Concert Series, 235 Peach- 
tree Street, N. E. Auspices, Atlanta 
Music Club. Marvin McDonald, man- 
ager. Mrs. James O’Hear Sanders, 
president. Municipal Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 5,163. Eight presentations: 
Helen Jepson and James Melton, Oct. 
12; Charles Wagner Opera Company, 
“La Traviata’, Nov. 1; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Nov. 18; Ezio Pinza, Dec. 12; 
Rudolf Serkin, Jan. 9, cancellation due 
to illness, Alexander Uninsky ap- 
peared; Philadelphia Orchestra, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor, Helen 
Traubel, soloist, Feb. 15; Minneapolis 
Symphony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor, Robert Casadesus, soloist, Feb. 
23; Ballet Theatre, March 21. 


Atlanta Music Club, 517 Manor 
Ridge Drive, N. W. Mrs. James 
O’Hear Sanders, president. Erlanger 
Theater, capacity 1,800. Membership 
Series. Five events: Eleanor Steber, 
Nov. 8; Argentinita and Company, 
Nov. 14; Gregor Piatigersky, Dec. 
19; Lener String Quartet, Jan. 29; 
William Kapell, March 14. “Local 
Artists Series”, monthly programs: 
Atlanta Woman's Club Auditorium, 
capacity, 750. Appearances: Henry 
Cowell, guest, Oct. 3; Harriet Hirsch 
and Esther Kalin Taylor, Nov. 7; 
Martha Galt, Jan. 3; Georgia Chapter, 
American Guild of Organists, Feb. 6; 
March 6 to be announced; Hugh 
Hodgson and String Ensemble, 
April 3. 


Added Attractions (not on regu- 
lar series): 235 Peachtree Street, 
N. E. Marvin McDonald, manager. 
Municipal Auditorium. Appearances: 
José Iturbi, Nov. 26; New Opera 
Company, “The Merry Widow”, Dec. 
13, 16; Platoff’s Don Cossacks, Dec. 
17; “The Gypsy Baron”, New York 
City Opera Company, Feb. 10; “Porgy 
and Bess”, Feb. 20-21; Vladimir Hor- 
owitz, March 4; Sigmund Romberg 
and Orchestra, March 11; “Carmen”, 
Columbia Concerts, April 11; Ballet 
Russe, Erlanger Theater, Jan. 18-20. 


Emory Glee Club and Little Sym- 
phony, Emory University. Dr. Mal- 
colm H. Dewey, director, Julian Bar- 
field, assistant. Glenn Memorial Audi- 
torium, capacity, 1,300. Three con- 
cents. Annual Christmas carol serv- 
ices, Dec. 8 and 10. 

Georgia Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists. Programs in churches 
and auditoriums. Mrs. John B. Felder, 
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1A 


Marvin McDon- 

ald, Manager of 

the All Star Con- 

cert Series in At- 
lanta 


dean. Special feature: City-wide Har- 
vest Hymn Festival, sponsored by At- 
lanta Music Club, held in eleven 
churches. 

Youth Symphony, Marcia Weiss- 
gerber, director; Henry Sopkin, guest 
conductor. Concerts Feb. 4 and April 
21 in Municipal Auditorium. 

Georgia Federation of Music 
Clubs. Martha Galt, Canton, presi- 
dent. Will hold state-wide spring 
convention in Atlanta. 





Savannah 


By KATHARINE KENNEDY 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


UTSTANDING as a source of 

activity is the Savannah Student 
Musicians’ Club, composed of young 
teachers, directors of school glee clubs 
and others engaged in music-making. 
A study group meets once a month 
to present operatic excerpts, and (in 
addition to public concerts) numerous 
programs are given informally. The 
Bailey Loan Fund for students is ad- 
ministered by the Georgia Federation 
of Music Clubs, of which Martha Galt 
is president. Other officers on the 
committee are: Katharine Kennedy, 
chairman: Mrs. Carl Romberg, Mike 
McDowell and Molly Bernstein. 


All Star Concert Series. Marvin 
McDonald, Atlanta, manager; J. 
Lawrence Almutt, assistant manager. 
Municipal Auditorium, capacity 2000. 
Soloists and ensembles: Helen Jep- 
son and James Melton, Oct. 13; Jose 
Iturbi, Nov. 24; Platoff Don Cos- 
sacks, Dec. 19; Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Eugene Ormandy, conductor ; 
“Porgy and Bess”; Sigmund Rom- 
berg and Company; “Carmen” in 
English. 


Savannah Student Miusician’s 
Club, 3 West 3lst Street. Sponsor- 
ship, Georgia Federation of Music 
Clubs. Robert Miller, president; 
officers: Eleanor Boyd, Alma Murphy, 
Peggy Lipsey, Katharine Kennedy. 
Armstrong College Auditorium, -ca- 
pacity 700. Concert Nov. 20; High 
Hodgson Trio, including Carolyn 
Voshell and Rudolph Kratina. 


Georgia Federation of Music 
Clubs, First District. Mrs. Esther 
Barnes, director, Statesboro. Auspices, 
Statesboro Music Club, Mrs. A. J. 
Mooney, president. Dr. Ronald J. 
Neil, extension chairman of student 
musicians; Mrs. Verdie Lee Hilliard, 
chairman of extension for First Junior 
Clubs’ First District. Concert by 
Philharmonic Choir in December. 


Junior Music Clubs. Auspices. 
Georgia Federation. Mrs. E. M. 
Campbell. chairman for Savannah 
units. Wesley Monumental Hall, ca- 
pacity 150. Two concerts monthly. 





Burton Cornwall Sings 
in Opera Scenes 


Burton Cornwall, bass, was heard 
in scenes from grand operas given 
by the Rossini Opera School, Hulda 
Rossini, director, in the Barbizon- 
Plaza Concert Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 14. Mr. Cornwall sang Mephis- 
topheles in the first act of “Faust” 
and Sparafucile in the fourth act of 
“Rigoletto”. 


NUHRTH CAROLINA 


James Christian 
Pfohl, Director of 
College Music in 
Charlotte and 
Conductor of 
Mint Museum 
Chamber Music 


Charlotte 


By LoutseE YOUNG WoRKMAN 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Eugene Craft, 
President of the 
Choral Associa- 
tion and Conduc- 
tor of the Char- 
lotte Festival 


NEW series of chamber music 

concerts in the Mint Museum of 
Art has attracted wide attention and 
added to the already heavy duties of 
James Christian Pfohl, who conducts 
the orchestra. Community Concerts are 
featuring a Carolina Night, with an 
opera quartet and local chorus. Eugene 
Craft is conductor of the festival 
chorus and orchestra. 


Community Concert Association; 
310 Johnston Bldg. David Ovens, 
president; City Auditorium, seating 
2,500. Five concerts each season; Oct. 
30; Nov. 23; Jan. 25; March 21, 
1945, April 16, 1945. Gladys Swarth- 
out, Norman Cordon, Cleveland Or- 
chestra, “Carmen” with Mona Paulee. 
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Winston-Salem 


By ANNIE LEE SINGLETARY 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


HE Piedmont Festival of Music 
and Art, in its second season, is a 
“home-grown” project, using local 
talent with the help of artists and 
soloists from neighboring towns. 
George King Raudenbush remains as 
conductor. Six concerts are spon- 
sored by the Civic Music Association. 
Civic Music Association, Ralph P. 
Hanes, president; other officers, Ken- 
neth Mountcastle, Mrs. T. Hold Hay- 
wood, Mrs. C. H. Sebring, Irving S. 
Bull, Mrs. W. P. Rainey. Reynolds 
Memorial Auditorium, seating 2,223. 
Six concerts; Thomas L. Thomas, 
Oct. 20; Patrice Munsel, Nov. 3: 
Simon Barere, Jan. 9; New York City 
Center Opera, Feb. 14; Joseph Szi- 
geti, March 9; Cleveland Orchestra, 
March 24. 14th Season, memberships 
sold out, long waiting list. 


Piedmont Festival of Music and 
Art, George King Raudenbush, con- 
ductor. Mrs. Kenneth Mountcastle, 
president, Diana Dyer, secretary. 
Reynolds Memorial Auditorium. Five 
concerts, Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise”, July 19, Festival Symphony 
Orchestra with Yella Pessl; Folk 
Festival, Russell Ames Cook conduct- 
ing “Daughter of the Regiment”, July 
22. Local people used in Festival with 
artists and soloists from neighboring 
towns. Art, photographic and hand- 
craft exhibits and Little Theater pro- 
duction of locally written play also 
held. Festival held this year for sec- 
ond time. 


Teachers College Lyceum Course 
(Negro), Winston-Salem Teachers’ 


J. Foster Barnes, 

Concert Manager 

and Choral Di- 

rector at Duke 

University, Dur- 
ham 


David Ovens, 

President of Char- 

lotte Community 
Concerts 


“Carolina Night” concert, with Fes- 
tival Chorus of 40 solo voices and 
orchestra conducted by Eugene Craft. 
Quartet including Josephine Tuminia, 
Helen Olheim, Donald Dame, and 
Walter Cassel featured on “Carolina 
Night” with local chorus. 

Winthrop College Artist Series, 
Rock Hill, S. C., short distance from 
Charlotte; A. M. Graham, manager ; 
hall capacity, 3,500. Dates: Oct. 20; 
Oct. 27; Dec. 1; Dec. 8; Jan. 28, 
1945; Feb. 22, 1945; March 23, 1945. 
William Kapell, Margaret Speaks 
with Conrad Thibault; Norman Cor- 
don; Nathan Milstein; Helen Trau- 
bel; San Carlo Opera; Baltimore 
Symphony ; Ballet Theatre. 

Davidson College Department of 
Music, Davidson, N. C. short dis- 
tance from Charlotte; James C. Pfohl, 
director of music. Guest House 
Lounge, seating 200 used for the dura- 
tion, decreased student body because 


(Continued on page 329) 
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College, Jack Atkins, president. Fries 
Memorial Auditorium. About five 
concerts. Carol Brice and James 
Dorsey soloists in Fall, Spring per- 
formances, dates to be announced, by 
Frederick Johnson, Kryl Symphony 
Band and a string quartet. 

Mozart Club. Annual presentation 
of “Messiah” first week in Decem- 
ber. H. Grady Miller, conductor; 
Virginia Lowrance, president. Cen- 
tenary Church, seating about 1,500. 
Soloists, Gwendolyn Mitchell Farrell, 
Jack Seely, Ethel Lashmit Kalter, 
Walter Vassar. 


Durham 


By Lucite K. BoyDEN 
DURHAM, N. C. 
UKE UNIVERSITY, with its 
3 All-Star Concert Series, its 
choral and _ orchestral fur- 
nishes the music for this community. 
J. Foster Barnes is manager for the 
of the 
Chapel 


groups, 


conductor 
the 


well as 
Club 


series as 
Men’s 
Choir. 


All-Star Concert Series, Duke 
University, Durham, N. C. Manager, 
J. Foster Barnes. Page Auditorium, 
seating 1,518. Lucielle Browning and 
Norman Cordon, Oct. 17; Charles L. 
Wagner’s “La Traviata,’ Nov. 3; 
Egon Petri, Nov. 24; Martha Graham 
Dance Co., Feb. 15; Grace Moore, 
March 9; Cleveland Orchestra, Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, conductor, March 19. 
Extra—not on series: Sigmund Rom- 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 
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MUSICAL BUREAU 


/hotsios 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS, 100. 


F. C. Coppicus F. C. Schang 
113 W. 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


» LILY 
PONS 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
(Now on USO Tour) 
Baldwin Piano Used 











~ 





Return of 


Jussi Bjoerling 


SWEDISH TENOR 


Leading Tenor San Francisco and 
Metropolitan Operas 





Return of 


ALBERT 


SPALDING 


TRAPP FAMILY 
SINGERS 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Unique programs of classical and folk 
music (Authentic costumes) 








GLAMOROUS 


SLAVENSKA 


Former 
prima ballerina 
Ballet Russe de 

‘Monte Carlo 


TIHMAR 
and Company 


Vronsky & Babin 


DUO-PIANISTS 


\tesnway Pianos Used 


Helen Olheim 


American Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 














Enya 


GONZALEZ 


Philippine Soprano 


JENNIE 
TOUREL 


Recitalist Supreme 
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Beaumont, Tex. 


By EoLta HEARN 

BEAUMONT, TEX. 

HE Music Commission in Beau- 
mont, has an artist series which 

is designed to bring to the community 
the best in music at the nominal price 
of five dollars as top fee, for four 
concerts. Mrs. Beeman Strong, presi- 
dent, is literally the city’s “Mother of 
Music” and is the motivating force 
in all cultural projects. The commis- 
sion also sponsors Music Week and 
is planning a Spring Festival early 
in March that will highlight profes- 


sional artists. I[t also maintains a 
scholarship fund for deserving stu- 
dents. 


Beaumont Music Commission, 1415 
Calder. Non-profit. organization. Mrs. 
Beeman Strong, president. Other of- 
ficers, Mary Liverstrom, T. F. Roth- 
well. City Auditorium, seating 2,300. 
Four regular concerts and four added 
attractions. Footlight Favorites, Novy. 
6; Patricia Travers, Nov. 20; First 
Piano Quartet, March 6; Bidu Sayao, 
March 7. Added attractions, Percy 
Grainger with Houston Symphony, 
Dec. 15; Houston Opera Association 
and Orchestra with Eastern artists in 
“Il Trovatore,” Jan. 4; “Carmen,” 
April 20; Nelson Eddy, date to be an- 
nounced. 


SAN ANTONIO — 


(Continued from page 310) 

Civic Opera Co., 1420 McCullough 
Ave., Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, presi- 
dent; Dr. Eric Sorantin and Dr. Otto 
Wick, conductors. Sunken Garden 
Open-Air Theater, seating capacity, 
3,200, and Municipal Auditorium. Op- 
eras, “Rio Rita’, June 15, 16, 17, Ma- 
rita Farell and Myron Taylor in 
leading roles; “My Maryland”, July 
13, 14, 15, Robert Brink, Helena 
Strassburger; “Desert Song”, Sept. 
8, 9. “Hansel and Gretel”, Dec. 25, 
26, Eleanor Knapp and Helena Strass- 
burger Boatwright in name roles. 

Municipal Opera Co., Benno Clem- 
ens, president, 508 Maverick Bldg. 
Jerome Zoeller, conductor; Rufus 
Craddock, choral director. Operas: 
“Music in the Air”, Dec. 17, 18, Rob- 
ert Brink and Marian Frederick, lead- 
ing roles. Tentative plans: “New 
Moon”, April 6 and 7 Municipal Audi- 
torium. “Rose Marie”, May; “Prince 
of Pilsen”, June; “Pirates of Pen- 
zance”, July; “No, No, Nanette”, 
August; “Robin Hood”, September, 
all in Sunken Garden Theater; “Ro- 
berta”, October, Municipal Auditor- 
ium. Director, Robert Brink. 

Chamber Music Society, 822 Og- 
den Street. Four concerts yearly pri- 
vately sponsored. Dr. Eric Sorantin, 
director; Dr. E. M. Sykes, president. 
West Parlor Municipal Auditorium, 
seating 300. Oct. 18, Dec. 6, Feb. 1, 
March 16. Extra concert to be given 
by talent from armed forces. 


AMARILLO 


(Continued from page 310) 
Grace Moore, Paul Wittgenstein, 
Rose Bonnerman. 

Junior Philharmonic Orchestral 
Association, 1001 Western Street. 
Sponsorship, Amarillo Philharmonic. 
R. L. Barron, conductor; Cleta Hol- 
land, assistant conductor. Mrs. A. 
F. Keirsey, president; other officers: 
Mrs. John Furbach, Mrs. Key Furr, 





Mrs. H. W. Kellam, J. S. Wads- 
worth. Mrs, Howard Lynch, man- 
ager. High School Auditorium, ca- 


pacity 1,500. Three concerts: Octo- 
ber, March, May. Soloists: Gloria 
Godfrey, Carol Ann Clemmons, Alma 
Ruth Lampe, Thelma Pollard, Jimmie 
Lee Metcalf. 
Amarillo College 
Washington Street. 
arts department, Amarillo College. 
Folsom Jackson, conductor. Kath- 
leen Hasty, president; other officers: 
Tynette Wilson, Frank Hasty, Jim 


Choir, 2201 
Sponsorship, fine 


Bob Nance. College Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 300. Concerts: December and 
May. Soloists: Bobby Lynn John- 
son, Juanita Singer. Special features: 
ladies and mixed quartets; exchange 
programs with other colleges; out-of- 
town concerts; programs for civic or- 
ganizations and churches. 

Senior High School A Cappella 
Choir, 1201 Polk Street. Mrs. Julia 
Dean Evans, conductor; Hoyt Mul- 


key, president; other officers: Cloys 
Webb, Charles Kincaid. Eugene 
Polk, manager. High School and 


Municipal auditoriums. Six concerts: 
Nov. 21, Dec. 18, Jan. 18, March 29, 


May 27 and 28 (graduation pro- 
grams). Soloists: Hoyt Mulkey, 
James Pascal, Clarence Kincaid, 


Avon Flaniken, Barbara Johnson, Bil- 
lie Keith, Jane Whicker. Church and 


civic programs; out-of-town  con- 
certs, 

Music Clubs. Harmony; Junior 
Harmony ; Philharmonic ; Junior 
Philharmonic; MacDowell; Mozart 


Society. 


EL PASO 


(Continued from page 310) 

erty Hall, seating, 2,934. Four con- 
certs: Kurt Baum, Nov. 27; J. M. 
Sanroma, Dec. 29; Margaret Speaks, 
Feb. 19; Yehudi Menuhin, April 16. 
Special feature: War Bond concert, 
Dec. 14, 1944 with Artur Rubinstein 
as soloist. 


Ways and Means Concert Series 


of the El Paso Symphony Society. 
Mrs. A. F. Quisenberry, chairman. 
Liberty Hall. Eight concerts: Grace 
Moore, Oct. 30; Argentinita and 
Troupe, Nov. 23; Platoff Don Cos- 
sacks, Nov. 30; Ballet Russe, Dec. 
13; Tito Guizar and Pan-American 


t Paul Draper and 
Larry Adler, Feb. 15; American Bal- 
lad Singers, March 11; Gladys 
Swarthout, April 5. 

Community Concert Association, 
Hotel Cortez. Dr. Anton Berkman, 
president. Other officers: Mrs. Wal- 
ter Ponsford, Mrs. Hallett Johnson. 
Liberty Hall. Four concerts: Charles 
Kullman, Nov. 3; Robert Casadesus, 
Dec. 9; Bidu Sayao, March 2; Ballet 
Theatre, March 7. Special feature: 
Cavalcade of Jewish music, Susie 
Michael and Maurice’ Friedman. 
Scottish Rite Cathedral Auditorium, 
seating, 775, Feb. 4. Auspices El Paso 
chapter of Hadassah, Mrs. Louis 
Aronson, president; Mrs. Kurt Spier, 
chairman. 

Mrs. Hallett Johnson Artist Series, 
Hotel Cortez. Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 
manager. Liberty Hall. Six! con- 
certs: Symphony Orchestra of Mexi- 
co, Carlos Chavez conducting in first 
and only concert given in the United 
States; San Carlo Opera, Jan. 3 and 
4: San Francisco Opera _ Ballet, 
March 26; “Carmen Jones”, May 30, 
and two popular attractions. Special 
features: Frances Newman, Jan. 9, 
University of Texas, MacDowell Club 
sponsored. Thalia Guillett, chairman. 


WACD 


(Continued from page 310) 


Ensemble, Jan. 8; 


nue. Sponsorship, Waco Symphony 
Society. Max Reiter, conductor. 
Boyd Russell, president; other of- 
ficers: Ray Novich, Mrs. A. R. Wil- 
son. Waco Hall. Three concerts: 
Nov. 6, Dec. 11, Feb. 27. Soloists: 
James Melton, Paul Wittgenstein, 


Grace Moore. Special feature: “Car- 
men” with Mona Paulee April 24. 
Civic Music Series. Roy Hatch, 
president; Mrs. A. M. Goldstein, 
chairman. Waco Hall. Four con- 
certs: Oct. 30, Nov. 21, Jan. 25, May 
22. Soloists and ensembles: Blanche 
Thebom, Artur Rubinstein. Opera 
Quartet (Polyna Stoska, Winifred 
Heidt, Gilbert Russell, Jess Walters). 
Oscar Series. Gussie Oscar, man- 
ager. Houston Symphony, Ernest 
Hoffman, conductor ; concerts Jan. 27, 
April 7; soloists: Helen Jepson, Os- 
car Levant. Town Hall lecture course. 
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113 W. 57TH ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


LICIA 
ALBANESE | 


Leading Soprano 











Metropolitan Opera Assoctation 





Return of 


PAUL 
ROBESON 


Now Booking—Season 1945-46 


PAUL DRAPER 


Tap Dancer Supreme 


and 
LARRY 





ADLER 


Harmonica Virtuoso 
Now on Transcontinental Tour 
Season 1945-46 Now Booking 


CARROLL GLENN 


American 
Violinist 


NAN MERRIMAN 


American Mezzo 
NBC Broadcasts Tri- Weekly 


ROSARIO 
ANTONIO 


& COMPANY 


Sensational 
Spanish Dancers 


Dancing Stars in new 
motion picture, 


“Hollywood Canteen” 


FIRKUSNY 


CZECH PIANIST 


Now on Transcontinental Tour 

















Steinway Piano Used 





General Platoff 


Don Cossack 
Russian Chorus 


Brilliant Soloists and Dancers 
Nicholas Kostrukoff, Conductor 


DOROTHY 4 
KIRSTEN 


Lyric Soprano 
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Portland, Ure. 


By JocELYN FOULKEsS 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


P ORTLAND is enjoying a flavor- 
some musical schedule, with the 
concerts offered by the Ellison-White 
Bureau, the Record Shop, the Port- 
land Junior Symphony, the Chamber 
Music Series and local groups. 
Ellison-White Bureau, Studio 
Building, Portland 5, Ore. Frank An- 
drews, manager. Civic Auditorium, 
seating capacity, without side wings, 
3,417. . Nineteen concerts, seven 
operas: Robert Casadesus, Nov. 20; 
John Charles Thomas, Dec. 5; Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, Jan. 6; Anne Brown, 
Jan. 7; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 15; 
Ballet Theatre, Jan. 20-21; Marian 
Anderson, Jan. 29; Jaroff’s Don Cos- 
sacks, Feb. 1; Richard Crooks and 


William Primrose, Feb. 3; Busch 
Little Symphony, Feb. 17; Roland 
Hayes, Feb. 25; Dorothy Maynor, 


March 3; James Melton, March 15; 
T.uboshutz and Nemenoff, March 26; 
Jose Iturbi; Gladys Swarthout, April 
19; San Carlo Opera, Feb. 7-11. 

Record Shop, 808 S. W. Alder St., 
Portland 5, Ore. Phil Hart, manager, 
Civic Auditorium, 3,417 capacity. 
Eight concerts Grace Moore, Oct. 14; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 
16-17; Egon Petri, Jan. 22; Miliza 
Korjus, Jan. 31; Bronislaw Huberman 
with Orchestra, Feb. 12; Conrad Thi- 
bault, March 10; Artur Schnabel 
(Neighbors Woodcraft Hall) March 
19. 


Portland Junior Symphony, Studio 
Building, Portland 5, Ore. President 
of Junior Symphony Assn., W. P 
Stalnaker. Jacques Gershkovitch, con- 
ductor. Civic Auditorium, 3,417. Three 
concerts: Nov. 18; Feb. 24; April 21, 
Betty Barnard, piano soloist in Feb. 
concert. 

Portland Chamber Music Series, 
6123 S. E. Reed College Place, Port- 
land 2, Ore. Auspices, Friends of 
Chamber Music and of Reed College. 
Directors: R. F. Arragon, Harold C. 








Phil Hart, Man- 
ager of the Rec- 
ord Shop Series, 

Portland, Ore. 


Frank Andrews, 
Manager of the 
Ellison-White Bu- 


reau, Portland. 
Ore. 


Sproul, Mrs. R. H. Strong, Mrs. Stan- 
ley Jewett, Mrs. Carlos Close, Mrs. 
Thomas Malarkey. Neighbors of 
Woodcraft and Civic Theatre, 350. 
Hart String Quartet, Nov. 21; Roth 
String Quartet, Dec. 11; Britt String 
and Piano Trio, Feb. 10; Alexander 
Schneider and Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Feb. 23. 

Apollo Club Male Chorus, c/o 
R. A, Rasmussen, 636 S. E. Grand 
Ave., Portland 14. Conductor, Albert 
E. Jones. President, Conn B. Wil- 
liams. Shrine Auditorium, seating ca- 
pacity 1,500. Two formal concerts: 
Dec. 8 and in April. Marie Rogn- 
dahl, soloist in December concert. 

Monday Musical Club Chorus, 
2823 N.E. 48th St., Portland 12. Aus- 
pices of Monday Musical Club. Albert 
E. Jones, Conductor. Auspices of 
Monday Musical Club. Mrs. Charles 
Gale, president. Neighbors of Wood- 
craft Hall, seats 350. Three con- 
certs: Feb. 11, April 14 and April 
26. Artists of Ballet Theatre assisting 
in February. 


Artists’ Bureau Series of Portland 
Art Museum, S. W. Park and Madi- 
son, Portland 5, Ore. Manager, Har- 
old C. Sproul. Sundays, from 3 to 
4. Soloists and groups, resident 
professional and gifted amateur musi- 
cians. 





Whittier, Calif. 


By Met C. RIcu 
WHITTIER, CAL. 


EATURES of musical activities 

in this area include programs giv- 
en in military hospitals and camps by 
the Siewert Boys’ Choir, the Mother 
Singers and musicians from the city 
schools. War charities are bene- 
ficiaries of concerts annually spon- 
sored by the Whittier Elks Lodge. 
The Philharmonic Association spon- 
sors concerts given here by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, and will broad- 
cast two of its own programs. 

Philharmonc Artists Association, 
(Instrumental), Whittier Chamber of 
Commerce. Alfred Wallenstein, con- 
ductor; Dr. William C. Jones, presi- 
dent; other officers: Helen Broadwell, 
Ralph Thyness. W. L. Davis, man- 
ager. High School Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 2,500. Three concerts: Feb. 1 
and 25, March 5. Soloists: Vivian 
Della Chiesa, Erica Morini. 

Whittier College-Community Sym- 
phony, Whittier College. Ruth Har- 
oldson, conductor; Margaretha Loh- 
mann, assistant conductor. Sixth an- 
a Brahms Festival: Jan. 13, 14 and 

Whittier Union High School Sym- 


phony. Ralph Petty, conductor. 
Several concerts. 
Whittier Union High School 


Chorus. Mark E. Stillman, con- 
ductor. Public appearances. 
Whittier Summer School of 


Music. Sponsorship, Whittier Recre- 
ation Department. Ruth Haroldson, 
dean. Vocal and instrumental ses- 
sions. 

Handel Oratorio Society, Whittier 
Chamber of Commerce. Sponsorship, 
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city churches. A. C. Marshall, con- 


ductor. Hoyt Mitchell, president. 
Friends Church Auditorium, capacity 
2,000. Annual “Messiah” concert 
Dec. 15. 


Siewert Boys’ Choir, 503 West 
Philadelphia Street. Sponsor, Ed- 
ward C. Siewert. Ruth Crandall Bar- 
ber, conductor. George A. Barber, 
manager. Seasonal concerts. 

Whittier Mother Singers. Spon- 
sorship, Whittier Council of Parents 
and Teachers. Ruth Crandall Barber, 
conductor. Public concerts. 

Jonathan Bailey School Chorus. 
Grade school boys and girls. John 
Johnston, conductor. 

Whittier College Chorus. William 
Wright, conductor. 


OAKLAND 


(Continued from page 292) 
phony, Music Department, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. Albert 
Elkus, conductor. Men’s Gymnasium, 
capacity 3,000. Three concerts: Jan. 
7 and Feb. 4 with student soloists; 
April 8, Estelle Caen, soloist. 

Chamberlain Popular Series, 2431 
Ellsworth Street, Berkeley. Oakland 
Civic Auditorium. Concerts and en- 
sembles: Argentinita, Dec. 2; Jaroff 
Don Cossacks, Jan. 27; Marian An- 
derson (University Campus), Feb. 11; 
Busch Little Symphony, Feb. 24; 
Joseph Szigeti, April 10. 








Washington Forms 
New Creative Music Group 
WaAsHINGTON.— A new creative 
music group has been organized as a 
branch of the National League of 
American Penwomen. Mrs. Marie 
Seuel Holst has been elected chairman 
of the committee on new muasie 


TERRE HAUTE 


(Continued from page 301) 


phony Association. Will H. Bryant, 
conductor; Wilfred Fidlar, assistant 
conductor. Orville Jones, president; 
Will H. Bryant, manager. Student 
Union Auditorium, seating 1,800. Four 
concerts: Oct. 10, Nov. 13, March 11, 
one to be announced. Soloists: Enno 
Bolognini, Benno Rabinoff, Sylvia 
Smith. Special feature: St. Louis Sin- 
fonietta in one concert. 

Wabash Valley Civic Music As- 
sociation, R. R. No. 5, Box 558. 
Auspices Civic Music Association. 
Anton Hulman, Jr., president; Mrs. 
John E. Talley, vice-president. Stu- 
dent Union Auditorium. Five con- 
certs: New York City Center Opera, 
Jan. 19; Blanche Thebom, Feb. 28; 
Indianapolis Symphony, March 18; 
Alexander Brailowsky, April 6; Mack 
Harrell, April 24. 

Music Section of Woman’s De- 
partment Club, 507 South Sixth 
Street. Auspices Woman’s Depart- 
ment Club. Bonnie Farwell, presi- 
dent; other officer, Mrs. L. Herbert 
Buerkle. Club house, seating 150. 
Meetings, third Thursday of each 
month. Four special concerts, Oct. 17, 
March 11, March 27, April 10. Solo- 
ists: James de la Fuente, Choral 
Singers. 

Music Department of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Indiana State 
Teachers College. Arthur Hill, chair- 
man of the Music Department. Stu- 
dent Union. Student recitals every 
other Sunday afternoon; Orchestra 
concerts, Jan. 7, March 1, May 6; 
Choir concert in May; Band concerts 
in January and May. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College. 
Cecilian Auditorium, seating 1,050. 
Three concerts: Kryl’s All Girl Or- 
chestra, soloist, Kathleen Selhorst, 
Oct. 14; Koberg, Feb. 10; Rudolph 
Ganz, March 6. 

Convocation Programs, Indiana 
State Teachers College. Hazel Tesh 
Pfennig. Student Union Auditorium. 
Weekly programs by students and 
townspeople. Special features: James 
de la Fuente, Nov. 12; Rudolph Ganz, 
Jan. 9. 





SOUTH BEND 


(Continued from page 301) 


Chopin Fine Arts Club; Junior 
League; American Legion, Pulaski 
Post 357. Zigmont G. Gaska, Con- 


ductor, Eugene Happ, president; 
other officers: Dr. J Lavengood, 
E. C. Tanner, Mrs. R. Ansett, Cen- 
tral High Sch&ol Auditorium, capac- 
ity 1300. Six concerts, three in regu- 
lar series, three for children: Oct. 14 
and 29, Dec. 16, Jan. 14, March 10, 
April 15. Soloists: Ann Patterson, 
Hazel Johnson, Don Henry, Irene 
Kuzmic, Marilyn Beabout, Margarete 
Bosscawen, Irerte Richey, Lydia Jan- 
dera. Special feature: Contest win- 
ners appear as soloists. 

South Bend Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 825 J. M. S. Building. Irwin S. 
Dolk, president; other officers: Effie 
Harman, Mrs. Wesley C. Bender, D. 
M. Coen. Adams Auditorium, Notre 
Dame Navy Hall. Six concerts: Oct. 
18, Nov. 22, Feb. 5, March 10, April 
4, May 1. Soloists and ensembles: 
Blanche Thebom, Alexander Brail- 
owsky, Salzedo Ensemble, Metropoli- 
tan Opera Ensemble, Thomas L. 
Thomas, Philadelphia Orchestra in 
co-operation with Notre Dame Uni- 
versity 

Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Ind. Father James W. Conner- 
ton, head of music and lecture series. 
Navy Hall Auditorium. Concerts 
Oct. 5 and 18, Nov. 16, Jan. 10, May 
1. Soloists and ensembles: Chicago 
Little Symphony, Ionian Singers Male 
Quartette, University Concert Band 
conducted by Dr. Frank Simon, 
Blanche Thebom, Philadelphia Or- 





chestra in co-operation with Civic 
Music Association. 

Saint Mary’s College, Holy Cross, 
Ind. Sister M. Judith, head of voice 
department; Sister Monica Marie, 
head of piano department. Soloists 
and ensembles: Early American Bal- 
lad Singers in October; Chicago 
Little Symphony, Oct. 3; Ionian 
Singers, Nov. 2; Maurice Dumesnil, 
Feb. 4; College Glee Club, Loretta 
Martin, guest conductor, in April; 
Marion Holaves and Marilyn Booher 
in spring recitals. 

Studebaker Male Chorus, Stude- 
baker Girls’ Glee Club and Mixed 
Chorus. Auspices, Studebaker Cor- 
poration. Ethel Stuart Gaumer and 
Kathryn Fries, conductors. E. A. 
Hammond, business manager. Some 
fifty appearances before clubs, in 
churches, hospitals and U. S. O.; 
concert for Navy at Notre Dame Feb. 
1; radio programs and Bond rallies. 

Bendix Corporation. Sponsors 
male chorus, Virginia Goebl, conduc- 
tor, and girls’ chorus, Mrs. F. G. 
Grassby, conductor. 

Lyric Choir. Affiliated with Ex- 
tension Division Indiana University. 
Maurice Ivins, Chicago, director. Two 
concerts, winter and spring. 

South Bend Tribune. Wagner 
Opera Company, “La Traviata”, bene- 
fit South Bend Symphony. 

Scottish Rite Masonry. _Appear- 
ances of Jeanette MacDonald, Nelson 
Eddy, Gladys Swarthout. “Porgy and 
Bess” Jan. 27. 

Progress Club. Rudolph Ganz, 
lecture-recital, April 13. 


EVANSVILLE 


(Continued from page 301) 
Menuhin, Oct. 16; Eleanor Steber, 
Jan. 16; Mia Slavenska and ensemble, 
Jan. 22; Indianapolis Symphony, 
March 13. Special features: programs 
with local talent by Music Guild, Eva 
Schurmann Club, Junior Musicians 
Club all sponsored by the Musicians 
Club. 

Women’s Institute. Auspices, the 
Evansville Courier and Evansville 
Press. Loew’s Theater, seating, 2,300. 
13 programs including musical events, 
lecturers, entertainers. Whittemore and 
Loew, Sept. 30; Helen Howe, Oct. 13; 
Fulton Oursler, Oct. 24; Dr. Will 
Durant, Nov. 14; Jay Allen, Nov. 24; 
Carl Van Doren, Dec. 7; Emily Kim- 
brough, Jan. 16; Trapp Family Sing- 
ers, jan. 30; Conrad Thibault, Feb. 
10; Maurice Hindus, Feb. 27; Iva 
Kitchell, March 13; William Lyd- 
gate, March 27; Kathryn T. Garten, 
April 12. 

Evansville Courier and Press, 
Second and Vine streets. Evansvillle 
Coliseum. Ten programs: “La Trav- 
iata” (Charles Wagner company), 
Oct. 24; Reed Kennedy and Henry 
Scott, Oct. 26; Tito Guizar and Com- 
pany, Nov. 6; Mona Bradford and 
Eric Mattson Nov. 16; “The Gypsy 
Baron,” (New York City Opera Co.), 
Jan. 18; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Jan .29; Don Cossacks, Feb. 13: 
Risé Stevens, March 8; “Martha,” 
(Charles Wagner Co.), April 13; 
“Carmen” (Charles Wagner Co.), 
May 1. 


SPORANE 
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22; Frank Kneisel and Aurora 
Mauro-Cottone, April 9. 

Early Birds Breakfast Club, Lin- 
coln Street. Frank J. Zeorlin, mana- 
ger. Masonic Auditorium; seating 
capacity 1,300. Five concerts: Mar- 
garet Speaks with Dougherty and Ru- 
zicka, Jan. 30; Henry Scott, Feb. 13; 
Ruth Draper, Feb. 27; American 
Ballad Singers, March 27; Marina 
Svetlova, April 12. Other events to 
be announced. 

Fox Theater, Sprague and Monroe 
Streets. Oscar Nyberg manager. 
Seating capacity, 2,600. One event: 
“Merry Widow”, tentative for Feb- 
ruary. 
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Harrisburg 


By Dick McCROoNE 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


re the first time in the 15 years’ 
history of the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony, Conductor Raudenbush plans 
to give a series of concerts away from 
home. In addition to its own programs 
here, the orchestra’s schedule includes 
concerts by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
on Dec. 5 and March 6, 


Harrisburg Symphony, 11 North 


Market Square, sponsorship, Sym- 
phony Society of Harrisburg. Geprge 
King Raudenbush, conductor. rs. 


Arthur H. Hull, president Symphony 
Society; Salvatore Colangelo, presi- 
dent of the orchestra; other officers, 
Dr. Eugene Shirk, Elizabeth Colo- 
viras. Forum Auditorium, capacity 
1,870. Seven concerts: Oct. 17; Nov. 
21; Dec. 5; Feb. 1; March 6 and 20; 
May 1. Soloists: Dougherty and 
Ruzicka, Trapp Family Singers, 
Joseph Schuster, Emmanuel List, 
Marisa Regules. 


Harrisburg Choral Society, 1818 
Regina Street. Jean Beghon, conduc- 
tor; Robert H. Bagnell, assistant con- 
ductor. Calvin R. Stafford, president; 
other officers, Dr. C. Stanley Holmes, 
Alice E. Barker, Doris F. Stuart, 
Ethel Giles, Russell Weigle, Mrs. 
Paul Weiser, Mrs. Kermit Sweigart, 
Sara Hawbecker. Forum Auditorium. 
Concerts Dec. 19 (Pine Street Pres- 
byterian Church); April 19 (Verdi's 
Requiem). Soloists, Gertrude Ribla, 
Ellen Repp, Brooks Dunbar, Edwin 
Steffi. 

Wednesday Club Civic Music Con- 
cert Series, Mrs. James W. Minick, 
president; other officers, Mrs. Clarke 
Bair, Mrs. Fred Milligan, Mrs. W. 
W. Eshelman, Mary E. Worley. 
Forum Auditorium. Five concerts: 
Nov. 6; Jan. 4; Feb. 26; March 15; 





HERZOG 


Jugoslavian Violinist 
New Booking Season 1944-45 
TALENT REGISTRY 


| E. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Plaza 3-6160 











HERO 


Violinist 


Address: 
GINO BALDINI 
8 W. 40th St., New York, N.Y 











VOICE TRAINING 


LUCIE DE VIENNE 


71 East 77th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
BUtterfield 8-8029 











ORCHESTRATIONS 
on RENTAL 


For Symphonies, Concertos, 
Operas and Oratorios 


LUCK’S MUSIC LIBRARY 
1744 Seminole :: Detroit 14, Michigan 


ANNE CUYLE 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


101 West 55th St., New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6-2899 





























February 10, 1945 





Mrs. James W. 
Minick, President 
of the Wednes- 


George King 
Raudenbush, 
Conductor of the 


Harrisburg Sym- day Club Civic 
phony Series in Harris- 

burg 
April 12. Soloists and ensembles; 


Ballet Theater. LeRoy Scholz Fos- 
ter Trio, Helen Traubel, Alexander 
Uninsky, Thomas L. Thomas. 

Dauphin County Folk Festival, 
2020 North Third Street. Sponsor- 
ship Dauphin County Folk Council. 
Mary Barnum Hauck, conductor. Dr. 
I. D. App; other officers, Charles 
Davis, Henry van Pelt. Forum Audi- 
torium. Three programs in May. 
Soloists, military personnel stationed 
in this area. 


Altoona 


By JANE WRIGHT 
ALTOONA, PENN. 


LTOONA has a new musical or- 

ganization this year, the Blair 
County Civic Music Association, 
which has contributed substantially to 
local affairs as have the Civic Sym- 
phony and other groups. 

Altoona Civic Symphony, Altoona, 
Penn. Auspices of the Altoona Civic 
Symphony, Inc. Russell Gerhart, con- 
ductor. Mrs. Wallace B. Archey, 
president of the symphony board. Jaffa 
Mosque, seating capacity, 3,200. Series 
of four Thursday evening concerts. 
Pop Concert in the Spring. Soloists: 
Virginia Morley and Livingston Gear- 
hart, Oct. 26; Joseph Knitzer, Dec. 7; 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, Feb. 1; Joseph 
Laderoute, March 22; Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Vladimir Golschmann, con- 
ductor, March 13. Pop concert, May 
13. 

Altoona Vesper Choir, Altoona, 
Penn. Martha Roberts, director. Fred 
Carn, president of the choir. Howard 
W. Lindaman, president of advisory 
board. Two concerts a year: Christ- 
mas cantata, “When the Christ Child 
Came,” Dec. 10, in First Methodist 
church, 3,000 seating capacity ; Spring 
oratorio, Brahms’ “Requiem,” Apri! 
26, Roosevelt High School auditorium, 
seating capacity, 1,300, Jess Walters 
and Louisa Miller, both of New York 
City, soloists. 

Blair County Civic Music Associ- 
ation, James G. Slep, president of 
association. Altoona High School au- 
ditorium, seating capacity, 700. Five 
concerts for members: National 
Operatic Quartet, Oct. 24; Sidney 
Foster, Dec. 14; Thomas L. Thomas, 
Jan. 19; Salzedo Ensemble, Feb. 2; 
Louis Kaufman, April 7. 


Wilkes Barre 


By W. ELLswortH 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 








HE war has prevented a renewal 
of the String Sinfonietta series 
and the annual Bach Festival, but 
in the gap left by the absence of these 
attractions. 
Community Concerts, Julius Long 
Stern, president. Four concerts: 
Helen Traubel, Mia Slavenska, 


Russell Gerhart, 

Conductor of the 

Altoona Civic 
Symphony 





Cleveland Orchestra, Bartlett and 
Robertson. 

Woman’s Club, Mrs. Eugene Far- 
ley, president. One concert, the 
English Duo. 

Concordia, George Helfrich, pres- 
ident. One choral concert, Paul 
Gies, director. 

Organists Guild, Ruth Turn Reyn- 
olds, dean. One concert, Scranton 
‘Bach Chorus, director, Frank 
Daniels. 


= 
Erie 
By Wes.ey J. First 


ERIE, PENN. 


M USIC in Erie is largely supplied 
by local organizations, with the 
Erie Civic Music Association taking 
the lead in importing attractions. 

Erie Civic Music Association, 116 
Hillcrest Avenue. Mrs. Virginia Le- 
Sueuer, president. Other officers: Mrs. 
Anne Ryan, Mrs. Herbert Spencer, 
J. C. Spenser. Strong Vincent Au- 
ditorium, seating capacity, 1,200. Con- 
cert series of five events: LeRoy- 
Foster-Scholz Trio, Oct. 23; Cincin- 
nati Symphony, Nov. 15; Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Dec. 3; Susanne 
Fisher, Jan. 14; Ezio Pinza, March 
18. 





Covenant Choir and Oratorio 
Chorus, 250 West 7th Street. Fed- 
eral Lee Whittlesey, conductor. 
Church of the Covenant, seating capa- 
city, 1,000. Community concerts of- 
fering 6 events: Nov., Harvey Gaul 
in a program of his own compositions ; 
Dec. 24, “Messiah”; April, Bach’s 
“Passion According to St. Matthew” ; 
May, “Creation”. Chorus of 110 
voices. Also a program featuring a 
guest composer conducting his own 
compositions; a program of Negro 
music with a Negro artist to be an- 
nounced. 

Erie Music Teachers Association, 
960 East 21st Street. Sylvia Galinsky, 
president. Other officers: Florence 
Wagner, Mabel J. Woodbridge, Mrs. 
Howard Schilken, William Shafer. 
The Temple, seating capacity, 700. 
One recital: Feb. 11, Joseph Wagner. 

American Guild of Organists, Erie 
Chapter, 116 Hillcrest Avenue. Mrs. 
Myrtle Duffy, dean; Alma Haller 
Way, assistant dean. Church of che 
Covenant, seating capacity, 1,000. One 
recital: April 11, Alexander McCurdy 
and Flora Greenwood. 


Washington, 
Ih. C. 


(Continued from page 289) 





Mrs. Marcel Ancher. President of 
Board of Advisors, Mrs. Edwin M. 
Watson. Continental Hall, seating 


capacity 1,800; and Constitution Hall, 
seating capacity 3,844. Series of six 
concerts by Chamber Music Guild 
Quartets: Mishel Piastro, 1st violin; 
Harold Kohon, 2nd violin; Nathaniel 
Gordon, viola; Marcel Ancher, cello. 
Visiting artists: Rudolf Firkusny, 
Maria Kurenko, Sandor, Lotte Leh- 
mann, Nicola Moscona. Special fea- 
ture: Performance Feb. 27 by the 
Guild Quartet of the two prize-win- 








PENNSYLVANIA 


ning compositions in the Guild's 
hemispheric contest, run in conjunc- 
tion with RCA. 


Washington Choral Society, 1108 
G St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Louis Potter, conductor. Myron 
Whitney, president of the Society; 
Cristabel Hill, secretary; Warren 


Grimes, vice-president; Alfred Sher- 
man, treasurer. Constance A Snow, 
manager. Constitution Hall, seating 
capacity 3,844. Two choral perform- 
ances by a group of 200 voices with 
orchestra. “Messiah” on Dec. 12; 
Brahms’s “Requiem” and Bach’s “Mag- 
nificat” on March 27. Soloists at first 
event: Dorothy Sarnoff, Mary van 
Kirk, Earl Palmer and Robert Nich- 
olson. Russell McKeever, official or- 
ganist of Society. Special feature: As 
part of the district recreation pro- 
— rehearsals are open to the pub- 
ic. 


National Gallery Concerts, Sixth 
and Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Auspices of the National 
Gallery of Art. Richard Bales, mu- 
sic director and conductor of National 
Gallery Sinfonietta. Gallery’s East 
Garden Court, seating capacity 700, 
with room for another 300 standees. 
Every Sunday evening of year, or- 
chestra performance or recital or 
chamber music program and choral 
program. Soloists: the Gordon String 


Quartet, Abram Chasins, Oscar 
Shumsky, Emanuel Vardi, Gyorgi 
Sandor, Shura Cherkassky, Apollo 


Boys Choir, Lener String Quartet, 
Benno Rabinoff and many others. Spe- 
cial Feature: Annual Festival of 
American Music given through all 
four Sundays in March. Throughout 
year, some contemporary music on 
every program, and young artists 
heard as well. 


JAGEL 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Aseociatien 
Concert Division 


W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 
52! Fifth Ave, New York. M. Y. 


BONELLG 


Famous American Powe: er 
Metropolitan Opere A ssociation 


W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 
521 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















ALEXANDER 


SVED 


World Famous Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
Concert—Radio 














BURTON 


CORNWALL 


Basso 
Erie Semon Associates, 711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 











JANE and JOAN 


ROSENFELD 


Twin Duo Pianists 
Town Hall Recital, Apr. 1944 


“Facility—Brilliance—dramatie proclam- 
ation”’—N. Y. World Telegram. 








Sulte 1401, 113 W. 57 St. N. Y. 18, Cl 7-0520 
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Umaha 


By Envity L. WaAGoNER 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MAHA’s Clubs 
vital part in community musi- 
cal life: the Tuesday Musical Club, 
the Morning Musicale, as well as the 
Omaha Civic Music Association. 


musical are a 


Tuesday Musical Club, 126 So. 
54th St. Mrs. Harvey Milliken, 
president; Juliett McCune, vice- 


president ; Mrs. Herbert Smails, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Walter Pierpont, secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Roy Page, chairman 
program committee. Central High 
School Auditorium, seating capacity, 
1,500. Five concerts during season: 
Eleanor Steber, Ezio Pinza, Claudio 
Arrau, Isaac Stern and Minneapolis 
Symphony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor, April 10. This course is com- 
pletely sold out each year before 
the first concert. 


Morning Musicale, c/o Mrs. How- 
ard Kennedy, 1327 So. 35th St. Jos- 
lyn Memorial Concert Hall, capacity, 
1,100. Series this season: “Carmen”, 
semi-concert form, Gean Greenwell, 
director; Yura Osmolovsky; William 





Masselos; Gordon Dilworth; Mar- 
BARTLETT 


ROBERTSON 


Internationally Famous Duo Pianists 
Steinway Pianos 


Mgt.: ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Div. Columbia Concerts, Inc., 113 W. 57th St. 








ROBERT 


Weede 


American Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


Mgt.: ARTHUR JUDSON, inc. 
Div. Columbia Concerts, Inc., 113 W. 57th St. 








CHARLES 


KULLMAN 


American Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera 
Columbia Recordings 


Mgt.: ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Div. Columbia Concerts, Ine., 113 W. 57th St. 








KathrynMEISLE 


AMERICA’S BELOVED CONTRALTO 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
San Francisco Opera Association 


Mgt.: ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Div. Columbia Concerts, Ine., 113 W. 57th St. 








LANSING 


HATFIELD 


American Batitone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Mgt.: ARTHUR JUDSON, inc. 
Div. Columbia Concerts, Inc., 113 W. 57th St. 


ARTHUR LEBLANC 


Canadian Violinist 


“Exceptional gifts.” N. Y. Times 
“To many ... the ideal violinist.” 

Toronto Telegram 
Mgt.: 


ARTHUR JUDSON, inc. 














Div. Columbia Concerts, Ine., 113 W. 57th St. 
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Winifred Shaugh- 
nessy, Vice-Presi- 


Mrs. Harvey Mil- 


liken, President 


dent of the of the Omaha 
Omaha Civic Mu- Tuesday Musical 
sic Association Club 


garet Shotwell, and Piano Quartet, 
Cecil Berryman, director. 


Nebraska State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion presented the Trapp family 
Singers at Central High School Audi- 
torium on Feb. 3, with Mrs. Frank 
Conlin as general chairman. 

Civic Music Association, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Stocker, secretary, 1601 Rock 
Brook Ave. Eileen Keliher-Jeffers, 
president; Winifred Shaughnessy, 
vice-president and acting treasurer; 
Martin Watten, manager, and Mrs. 
Frank Conlin, publicity. Presents Paul 
Draper and Larry Adler at Technical 
High School Auditorium (cap. 2,000) 
on March 15. 


Salt Lake City 


By Gat. MArTIN 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


N attractive and varied bill of 

concert events were presented by 
the Utah State Symphony and the 
Civic Music Association throughout 
the season, in addition to the weekly 
concerts sung by the huge choir at the 
Tabernacle. 

Utah State Symphony, 19 West 
South Temple Street, Salt Lake City 
1. Auspices, Utah State Institute of 
Fine Arts. Hans Heniot, conductor ; 
Fred E. Smith, president ; Gail Plum- 
mer, manager; other officers Dr. 
Adam S. Bennion, Mrs. John M. 
Wallace, Oscar R. Heppley. Kings- 
bury Hall, University of Utah; seat- 
ing capacity, 2000. Six pairs of con- 
certs: Nov. 3, 4; Nov. 28, 29; 
Jan. 3, 4; Feb. 6, 7; March 6, 7; 
April 3, 4. Soloists and ensembles: 
José Echaniz (Dr. Nicolai Malko, 
guest conductor), Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Andor Foldes, Leroy J. 
Robertson, Mischa Elman, Grant Jo- 
hannesen. Special features three Sum- 
mer concerts to be announced. 


Salt Lake Civic Music Association, 
1167 East South Temple Street. E. T. 
Brown, president; other officers Dor- 
othy Lynch, Mrs. John M. Wallace, 
William Peterson, Alma A. Selander. 
Kingsbury Hall, University of Utah. 
Six concerts. Lotte Lehmann, Nov. 
20; Alexander Uninsky, Dec. 19; 
Andres Segovia, Jan. 29; Nathan 
Milstein, Feb. 16, Luboshutz and 
a Feb. 19, Ezio Pinza, May 





Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir (350 
members), 50 North Main Street, 
Salt Lake City 1. Auspices, Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day. J. 
Spencer Cornwall, conductor; Rich- 
ard P. Condie, assistant conductor. 
Lester F. Hewlett, president; Jack 
Thomas, manager: other officers, 
Mary Jack, Joseph Halgren. Salt 
Lake Tabernacle; seating capacity, 
5,000. Weekly Sunday broadcasts 
over CBS. _ Soloists, Alexander 
Schreiner and Frank W. Asper. 

McCune School Orchestra, 200 
North Main Street. Auspices, Mc- 
Cune School of Music and Art. Frank 
W. Asper, conductor; Tracy Y. Can- 
non, president and manager. South 





High School; seating capacity, 1,750. 
Three concerts, Dec. 6, March 21, 
May 29. Soloists with senior orches- 
tra, Reginald Beales, Maurine Dews- 
nup; with junior orchestra, Barbara 
Weggeland. 


By A.ice PARDOE WEST 
OGDEN, UTAH 


WO concert series which present 

outstanding artists, and the Tab- 
ernacle Choir which gives four major 
choral works each year furnish the 
majority of the musical activities of 
the community. 

Ogden Community-Weber Col- 
lege Concert Series, Eccles Building. 
Auspices, Ogden Community-Weber 
College Concert Association. Dr. 
John Edward Carver, president; Mrs. 
Stuart P. Dobbs, manager. Ogden 
High School auditorium, seating ca- 
pacity, 1,800. Seven concerts: Oct. 
6, Nov. 15, Dec. 13, Jan. 8, Jan. 16, 
Feb. 14, Feb. 23. Soloists: Artur Ru- 
binstein, Zinka Milanov, Benno Rabi- 
nof, William Primrose, Ballet The- 
atre, Richard .Crooks and Jeanne 
Welty. 

Junior Community Concert Series, 
Eccles Building. Auspices, Junior 
Community Concert Association. Ger- 
ard Klomp, president; Mrs. Stuart 
P. Dobbs, manager. Ogden High 
School auditorium. Five concerts: 
Marie Wilkins, Oct. 30; Morley 
Gearhart, Jan. 19; Brigham Young 
University Orchestra, Feb. 3; Patricia 
Travers, Mar. 12; Marina Svetlova 
Dance Group, April 27. 

Ogden Tabernacle Choir, Lester 
Hinchcliff, conductor, 2470% Wash- 
ington Blvd. Roy Tribe, president; 
Willard Gardner, manager. Thelma 
Kenkinson, secretary. Four concerts: 
Handel’s “Messiah,” Jan. 5; Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” early Spring; 
Dubois’s “Seven Last Words of 
Christ,” Easter; Haydn’s “The Crea- 
tion,” early Summer. 


Cheyenne 


By Tuomas ReEstTIvo 
CHEYENNE, WYO. 


HIS is the third year in which 

Community Concert series has had 
a sold-out house in the Auditorium 
of the Junior High School which seats 
1,246. A dozen concerts are sponsored 
by the Sunday Musicale, with local 
musicians and service men as soloists. 

Community Concert Association. 
Civic Organization. Mrs. W. A. Bun- 
ten, president; other officers, Mrs. 
John C. Pickett, Mrs. Pearl Jurner 
Hoy, Don Wageman. Auditorium 
Junior High School, seating 1,246. 
Four concerts, Oct. 6, mid-January, 
March 5 and 26. Soloists, Emery 
Darcy, Zadeil Skolovsky, Busch Little 
Symphony, Dorothy Maynor. 

Sunday Musicale. Auspices, Chey- 
enne USO. Mrs. Sam M. Thompson, 
chairman. Other commitee members, 
Mrs. George Lake, Mrs. Glenn Rog- 
ers, Don Wageman, Arthur Back- 
mann. Auditorium, USO Theatre, 
seating 700. Twelve concerts, monthly 
on third Sunday night. Soloists, local 
musicians and service men. Concerts 
are put on formally, free to service 
men, war workers and townspeople. 
Large audiences attend regularly. 

Cheyenne Municipal Band. Aus- 
pices City of Cheyenne. Thomas Res- 
tivo, conductor and manager; William 
Haynes, assistant conductor; Harry 
Stringfellow, president. Ten concerts, 
weekly starting June 15, in City Parks. 
Soloists, William Haynes and Betty 
Jane Treber. Prominent soloists for 
1945 to be announced. Band composed 
of 35 members, organized since 1924 














Mrs. Sam M. 
Thompson, Chair- 
man of Cheyenne 
Sunday Musicale 





— 


under same conductor. Plays also at 
nearby fairs, rodeos, etc. 

Cheyenne Little Symphony. Aus- 
pices Citizens of Cheyenne. Clyde G. 
Ross, conductor, president and mana- 
ger. Jr. High School Auditorium, 
seating 1,800. Two concerts, dates to 
be announced. Mrs. Clyde G. Ross, 
soloist. One concert during Music 
Week and one at a later date. Organi- 
zation is about 10 years old, com- 
posed of 40 musicians. Concerts well 
attended. 





MILDRED 


SWINARTON | 


Lyric Soprano 
Concert—Oratorio—Radio ©} 
“Voice of exceptional beauty.’’ 

Now Booking 1944-45 
Talent Registry, | E. 57th St., 
N. Y. C.—PL. 3-6160 














FRANK 
CHATTERTON 


VOICE TEACHER— 
ACCOMPANIST 


1393 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City 
Cl. 6-2184 














MARY 
BECKER 
Violinist 
“Elfin-like tone, fine 
technique and grace.” 
Chicago Herald 
Examiner 










Met. Willard Matthews 
141 E. 72nd St., N. ¥. C.© 








ALICE 


iBLENGSLI 


Pianist 





TALENT REGISTRY 
! €. S7th St., N. 
PL. 3-6160 











JOSEPH 


WOLFE 


Concert Baritone 
Teacher of Voice and 
The Art of Bel Canto 


INTERPRETER OF 
NICOLAS MEDTNER SONGS 


164 W. 86th St.. N. Y. City 
SC. 4-0563 














FORSSGREN 


Scandinavian Mezzo 
Now Booking 1944-45 


Talent Registry, | E. 57th St., 
N. Y. C.—PL. 3-6160 








LOUISA 
MOLLER 
Soprano 

Opera Concert 


Oratorio - Radio 
455 W. 23 St., N.Y. 11 CH. 38-6122 
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Grand Forks, 
N. Ul. 


By JoHN E. Howarp 


GRAND FORKS, N. D 
8 ip its regular Community Music 
Association, Thursday Music Club 
and a Municipal Band, Grand Forks 
adds for musical activity the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, whose various 
organizations present many carefully 
prepared concerts and _ recitals 
throughout the year for the general 
public. 
Community Music Association, 
Civic and Commerce Association of- 


fices. Dr. G M. Williamson, presi- 
dent; H. W. Fredricks, secretary ; 
John E. Howard, manager. High 


School Auditorium, seating capacity, 
1,500. Four concerts: Helen Jepson, 
Nov. 6; Sanroma, Dec. 4; James 
Melton, Feb. 28; Draper and Adler, 
March 26 Special event sponsored: 
“Naughty Marietta” (American Civic 
Opera Company), Jan. 13. 

University of North Dakota 
Music Department. Hywel C. Row- 
land, director, Madrigal Club; John 
E. Howard, director; Band and Or- 
chestra; Harry Spangler, pianist; 
Carol Humpstone, __ director, 
Women’s Glee Club. Three concerts 
by major Groups in March and 
April. Special event sponsored: state 
wide High School Music Contest, 
May 9, 10, 11. 

Thursday Music Club, Epworth 
Hall. Mrs. F I. Schmidt, president ; 
other officers, Mrs. Leon Alger, Mrs. 
Paul Barr, Mrs. F. J. Smith Jr. 
Monthly music meetings. Soloist, 
Norma Rognlie Mayer, pianist, Oct. 
27. Special meetings: Candlelight 
Vespers with Mu Chapter of Sigma 


Alpha Iota on Dec. 3; Pageant, “Life 
of Mozart’, Jan. 18. 
Grand Forks Municipal Band, 


City Hall. Leo M. Haesle, conductor. 
Six Summer concerts. Local instru- 
mental and vocal soloists, commun- 
ity singing. 


Fargo, N. Uf. 


By RutuH Famsanks 


FARGO, N. D. 
[* the absence of Sigvald Thomp- 
son, on leave for advanced study, 
activities of the Fargo-Moorhead Civic 
Orchestra have been directed by Ber- 
tram M. Garrity. As usual, the music 
lovers of the sister cities Fargo and 
Moorhead, Minn., merge their talents 
and interests in both orchestral and 
choral groups. Both towns also enjoy 
the attractions presented by the North 
Dakota Agricultural College Lyceum 
Course. 

Fargo-Moorhead Civic Orchestra, 
auspices of Fargo-Moorhead Civic Or- 
chestra Association. Sigvald Thomp- 
son, conductor; Bertram McGarrity, 
associate conductor. Central High 
School Auditorium, seating capacity 





1,000. Three Winter concerts. Soloist, 
Lindsay. 

Fargo-Moorhead Amphion Chorus. 
Daniel Preston, conductor; S. G. 





Bertram McGar- 
rity, Associate 
Conductor of the 
Fargo-Moorhead 
Civic Orchestra 


John E. Howard, 
Manager of the 
Community Music 
Association in 
Fargo 


Reinertsen ,president. Moorhead Amer- 
ican Legion armory, seating capacity 
1,800. Special attractions: Don Cos- 
sack Chorus, “Taming of the Shrew’, 
Westminster Choir, and Busch Little 
Symphony. 

North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege Lyceum Course. A. G. Arnold, 
Lyceum manager. Festival Hall, seat- 
ing capacity 2,000. Attractions: Tito 
Guizar and Company, Todd Duncan, 
American Ballad Singers, “Naughty 
Marietta”, Draper and Adler. 


Aberdeen, 5. Ul. 


By SHIRLEY KINYON 
ABERDEEN, S. D. 


HE Civic Association is celebrat- 

ing its best year, having a sold- 
out membership. Moreover, this is 
the first season of six concerts. Last 
year the number was five, and in 
previous years the total was three or 
four. The Central High School Fes- 
tival in May was originally designed 
to replace the National School Music 
Competition-Festival. Now the only 
competition is among high school 
soloists and small ensembles who are 
given ratings by judges from other 
states than South Dakota. 

Civic Music Association. Dr. J. D. 
Alway, president; Mrs. Max Stokes, 
secretary. Auditorium Theater, ca- 
pacity 1600. Six concerts: Don Cos- 
sacks, Dusolina Giannini, Leroy-Fost- 
ter-Scholz Trio, Nathan Milstein, Gil- 
bart Russeli, Luboschutz and Neme- 
noff. 

Northern State Teachers College 
Music Department, Twelfth and 
Jay Streets. Grace E. McArthur, di- 
rector; department heads: Harvey 
Moen, Merritt Johnson, Gottfried 
Sjoland. College Auditorium, capac- 
ity 800. Two concerts each by 
Women’s Glee Club, College Orches- 
tra, and College Band. 

Central High School Music De- 
partment, Washington and Third 
Streets. Selma Gravrock, orchestra 
conductor; Harvey Moen, band con- 
ductor. Department heads: Gertrude 
Meyer, Maurene Carpenter. Aberdeen 
Arena, capacity 5000. Concerts Nov. 
1 and Dec. 20. Spring festival May 4. 

Monday Musicale Club and Young 
Artists Club. Federated with Na- 
tional and State Federation of Music 
Clubs. Mrs. Maurice Carpenter, presi- 
dent; other officers: Maurene Car- 
penter, Mrs. Russa Osborne, Mrs. M. 
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Allen B. Eaton, 

President of the 

Boise Community 

Concert Associa- 
tion 


J. E. Vogel, Presi- 

dent of the Bil- 

lings Community 

Concert Associa- 
tion 


E. Hunstad. Monthly concerts in dif- 
ferent halls; two guest nights. Special 
feature, chorus conducted by Gertrude 
Meyer. 


Boise, Ida. 


By H. H. MILvter 
BOISE, IDA. 


WO organizations, the Boise 

Symphony and the Civic Festival 
Chorus were no longer active this 
year. However, the Community Con- 
cert Association, now in its 14th sea- 
son, is flourishing. Several hundred 
applications for membership had to 
be turned down again this year be- 
cause of lack of seating capacity in 
the high school auditorium where its 
events are given. 

Community Concert Association, 
Chamber of Commerce. Auspices, 
Cooperative Association. President, 
Allen P. Eaton; manager, Allen B. 
Eaton; secretary, James L. Strachan; 





treasurer, E. W. Tucker. High 
School Auditorium, capacity 1,500. 
Six concerts: Zinka Milanov and 


Kurt Baum, Nov. 13; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Jan. 8; Rudolph Firkusny, Feb. 
2; Alexander Kipnis, Feb. 19; Joseph 
Schuster, March 21; Anna Kaskas, 
April 2. 

Boise Music Week. Cooperative 
community festival, managed by 25 
directors. Six days of programs the 
last week in May. High School Au- 
ditorium. Local talent and public 


—s, 

Madrigal Club, Pinney Building. 
Oliver Jones, conductor-manager. 
Columbian Club Auditorium, capacity 
500. One concert in May. 


Billings, Mont. 


By KATHRYN WRIGHT 
BILLINGS, MONT. 


LTHOUGH there is only one 

musical organization in the city, 

the four attractions it presents every 

season include some of the most out- 

standing artists and ensembles avail- 
able. 

Community Concert Association. 
Regionally sponsored. Four events. 
Officers: J. E. Vogel, president, Peter 
Rowan, Mrs. W. D. Pasco, Mrs. 
Frank G. Roberts, Mrs. Harry C. Car- 
penter, Mrs. V. D. Caldwell, Mrs. O. 
M. Jorgenson and Mrs. George 
Wright. Fox theater, seating 2,000. 
Oct. 16, Don Cossack Russian Chorus ; 
Feb. 5, Adolph Busch Little Sym- 
phony; Feb. 26, Dorothy Maynor; 
April 26, Gladys Swarthout. 


Butte, Mont. 


By PuHILuis STORER 
BUTTE, MONT. 


HE Butte Male Choir, the Mines 
Band and High School Singing 
Department furnish a great deal of 
music for local consumption. 
High School Band and Orchestra, 














Butte High School. H. J. Schnies 
ser, conductor and manager. Au- 
ditorium, Butte, Montana, seating 
1,400. One concert. 

Community Concerts. Soloists Pa- 


tricia Travers, Jean Watson, Bart- 
lett and Robertson . 
Male Choir, Francis T. Lester, 


conductor. Many concerts through- 
out the season. 

Butte Mines Band, Sam Treloar, 
conductor. Many outdoor concerts 
presented during Summer. 

High School Singing Department. 
Auspices Butte High School. Elea- 
nore Tenner, conductor. About two 
concerts a season. 





Marie Wilkins Returns 
From Extensive Tour 


Marie Wilkins, soprano, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera, returned 
recently from a concert tour which 
took her from Nova Scotia to Cali- 
fornia and points South. She inau- 
gurated a number of new community 
concerts, one of which, in Ogden, 
being the first community series for 
juniors. It was attended by an au- 
dience of 2,000. Sergius Kagen was 
her accompanist for the Canadian 
concerts and Edward McGill for the 
others. 
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Worcester 


By RAYMOND MorIn 
WORCESTER 


TS resumption of the Worcester 
Festival last year, with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and noted visiting 
artists, has brought a revival of in- 
terest among local music lovers. Wal- 
ter Howe remains as festival director. 
The dates for the 86th festival will 
be Oct. 8 to 13. Worcester continues 
to patronize various local endeavors 
and welcomes visits from out-of-town 
organizations and artists. 

Worcester Music Festival, Wor- 
cester Memorial Auditoriufh. Aus- 
pices Worcester County Musical As- 
sociation. Walter Howe, musical di- 
rector; Harry C. Coley, president. 
Other officers: Philip B. Heywood, 
Harrison G. Taylor. Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy, conductor, 
Saul Caston and Harl MacDonald, 
assistant conductors, engaged for sec- 
ond season. Municipal Auditorium, 
seating, 3,500. Six concerts, Oct. 8-13, 
1945. Works to be heard, Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” Mendelssohn’s “Hear 
My Prayer,” and Marion Bauer’s 
“China.” Chorus of over 400 already 
in rehearsal for next, the 86th, Wor- 
cester Festival. Mr. Howe conductor 
of choral works, Mr. Ormandy and 
associates, conductors of symphonic 
works, 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salis- 
bury Street. Louisa Dresser,- director. 
Museum Court, seating 1,000. Four 
concerts, Jan. 14, Feb. 11, March 11, 
April 11. Soloists, Raya Garbousova, 
Lener String Quartet, Ruth Posselt, 
Boris Goldovsky, also regular series 
of organ recitals. Concerts are free 
to the public and so popular that one 
must arrive far in advance of the 
hour to obtain a seat. 

Worcester Civic Music Associa- 
tion, Worcester Municipal Audi- 
torium. Auspices, Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, Arthur J. Dann, president. 
Other officers, Frederick E. Tucker, 
George R. Robertson, Eunice Wheeler. 
Municipal Auditorium. Five operas, 
Oct. 26, Nov. 24, Dec. 19, Jan. 10, 
Feb. 9, Feb. 26, March 7. Soloists 
Claudio Arrau, Joseph Schuster, Sal- 
zedo Ensemble, Patrice Munsel, Na- 
than Milstein, Cleveland Orchestra, 
Metropolitan Quartet, Boston Sym- 
phony. Association has regular mem- 
bership which fills the Auditorium, 
with a large number waiting to enroll. 

Fine Arts Course, Clark Univer- 
sity. Loring H. Dodd, director. At- 
wood Hall, capacity 800. Ten events 
of which six were music or dance, 
Oct. 17, Oct. 24, Nov. 28, Dec. 15, 
Jan. 14. Soloists, Grace Castagnetta, 
Iva Kitchell, Mia Slavenska and her 
ballet group, Henry Scott, Antonio 
and Rosario, Platoff Don Cossacks. 
This subscription course is completely 
sold out and there have been an un- 
precedented number of music and 
dance programs. 

Worcester County Light Opera 
Club, 27 Main Street. Louis Chapin, 
Jr., conductor. Officers to be an- 
nounced, Atwood Hall. Two concerts, 
Dec. 8 and 9. “Cox, Box, and Widow” 
and “Trial by Jury” given on Dec. 8 
in revised version by John F, Kyes 
and William C. Steere. 

Connecticut Opera Association, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Own auspices. 
Guiseppe Bamboshek, conductor, 
Joseph Listro, Jr., general manager. 
Municipal Auditorium. Five operas, 
Nov. 2, Dec. 5, Jan. 19, Feb. 22, March 
23. Soloists, Robert Weede, Vivian 
Della Chiesa, Nino Martini, Helen 
Jepson, others to be announced. 
Special features: “Rigoletto,” “La 
Bohéme,” “La Traviata,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Aida.” This will be the 
Association’s second Worcester sea- 
son. Last season they added a sixth 
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Walter Howe, 

Music Director of 

the Worcester 

Festival Associa- 
tion 


Harry C. Coley, 
President of the 
Worcester Festi- 
val Association 


opera to the list by popular demand. 

Worcester Phi onic es- 
tra, 306 Main Street. Walter Howe, 
conductor. Dr. Wilger Jones, presi- 
dent. Mechanics’ Hall, seating 1,750. 
Two concerts, Feb. 25, April 29. 
Soloists, Mrs. Stanley McCaslin, Mar- 
jorie Prescot. Programs to be an- 
nounced. 

Various private managements: 
Marian Anderson, Nov. 9; Fritz 
Kreisler, Nov. 27, auspices Aaron 
Richmond of Boston. “Merry Widow,” 
Jan. 25, also “Carmen Jones,” “Mar- 
tha,” “Porgy and Bess,” dates to be 
announced, Plymouth Theatre, seat- 
ing 2,541, auspices Samuel Wasserman. 
Four miscellaneous concerts, Feb. 11, 
March 11, April 8, May 6. Soloists 
Genevieve Watkins Kaneb, Samuel 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Adler, Madeline Savaria, Ruth Berg- 
quist and Raymond Morin. Auspices 
Becker Junior College. 





opringtield 


By R. L. DonoGHUE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Fok the first time, the Springfield 
Symphony has a full season under 
a full-time salaried conductor, Alex- 
ander Leslie, who also conducts a 
junior symphony of school children. 
Three pop concerts at the Museum 
Quadrangle last August were well 
attended, the average audience being 
7,000. Community Concerts and 
Charles L. Wagner’s series continue to 

bring noted artists to the city. 
Community Concert Association, 
655 Longmeadow St., Longmeadow, 
Mass. Auspices Springfield Junior 
League. President, Raymond T. King. 
Municipal Auditorium, seating 3,200. 
Subscription series 5 concerts: Oct. 4, 
Eleanor Steber; Nov. 14, William 
Kapell; Jan. 9, Busch Little Sym- 
phony; Feb. 7, James Melton; Apr. 

10, Boston Symphony. 


Charles Wagner Series, 25 Har- 








rison Ave., Sponsored by Edward H. 
Marsh. Municipal Auditorium. 4 con- 
certs: Nov. 7, “La Traviata”; Dec. 1, 
Indianapolis Symphony with Nicola 
Moscona; Jan. 4, Miliza Korjus; Feb. 
13, Zinka Milanov and Egon Petri. 

Springfield Symphony, 49 Chest- 
nut St., Alexander Leslie, conductor. 
Municipal Auditorium. 5 concerts: 
Oct. 22, Dec. 3 with Adele Addison, 
Jan. 28 with J. M. Sanroma, Mar. 
18, Apr. 22 with soloists and chorus. 
Also pops concerts and junior sym- 
phony. 

YMCA Series of Sunday After- 
noon Concerts, 122 Chestnut St. 
Manager, Charles E. Lee. Municipal 
Auditorium. 4 concerts: Oct. 15 Con- 
rad Thibault and Margaret Speaks; 
Dec. 10, National Symphony; Feb. 
11, Cleveland Orchestra; Mar. 11, 
Fiske Jubilee Singers. 

Classical High School, 235 State 
St. Glee Clubs and orchestra, con- 
ductor, Hazel Clark. Municipal Au- 
ditorium. 2 concerts: Dec. 7, Christ- 
mas program; May 11, “Elijah” with 
soloists. 

Tuesday Morning Music Club. 43 
Spring St. President, Eva Chapin. 
Woman’s Club Auditorium, seating 
250. 3 concerts: Oct. 31, John Kirk- 
patrick; Nov. 21, Stuyvesant Trio; 
Jan. 16, Juanita Carter. 





Providence, H. [. 


By ARLAN COOLIDGE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Bw visiting artists and local 
musicians are eagerly welcomed 
in Providence, where wartime con- 
ditions have increased the public en- 
thusiasm for music of all types. The 
visits of the Boston Symphony, the 
Community Concert Association ser- 
ies, the Metropolitan Theater series, 
and productions by many local groups 
are enjoyed. 

Community Concert Association, 
31 Laurel Avenue, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Arthur M. Allen, president. 
Other officers: Mrs. John N. Brown, 
Mrs. Ada H. Miller and Hugh F. 
MacColl. Raymond G. Williams, 
manager. Metropolitan Theater, seat- 
ing capacity, 3,200. Regular subscrip- 
tion series of 6 concerts: Alexander 
Kipnis, Nov. 15; Bruna Castagna, 
Dec. 5; Morley and Gearhart, March 
7; Pittsburgh Symphony, with Will- 
iam Kapell, March 20; Busch Little 
Symphony, April 5; Erica Morini, 
April 24. 

Raymond G. Williams, local man- 


ager of Boston Symphony, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor; Richard 
Burgin, assistant conductor. Metro- 


politan Theater, seating capacity, 3,200. 





Mrs. Arthur M. Mrs. Ralph C. 
Allen, President Fletcher, Presi- 
of the Providence dent of the Provi- 
Community Con- dence Chaminade 
cert Association Club 


Danilo Sciotti, 
Conductor of the 
New England 
Opera Company 
of Providence 





Regular subscription series of 5 con- 
certs: Oct. 17, Nov. 21, Jan. 16, Feb. 
20, April 3. Soloists: Jesu Maria 
Sanroma, Ruth Posselt. Guest con- 
ductors: Leonard Bernstein (Nov. 21), 
George Szell (Jan. 16). 

Metropolitan Theatre Series, 9 
Chestnut Street. Herbert Copellman, 
manager. Metropolitan Theater, seat- 
ing capacity, 3,200. Five concerts: 
José Iturbi, Nov. 8; Argentinita and 
Dancers, Nov. 14; Don Cossack 
Chorus, Dec. 13; Marian Anderson, 
Jan. 9; Kreisler, Feb. 6. 

New England Opera Company, 78 
Marshall Street. Danilo Sciotti, con- 
ductor. Louis A. DeNicola, chairman 
of committee. Anthony Stivanello, 
stage director. Rhode Island School 
of Design Auditorium, seating capac- 
ity, 900. “Lucia di Lamermoor”, Nov. 
19; others to be announced. Featured 
Singers: Agata Borzi, Lucy Regine, 
Pasquale Fortunato, Claudio Frigerio, 
Charles A. Corsetti, Francis Stanko. 


Rhode Island School of Design, 
14 College Street. Auspices of the 
Museum of Art. Mrs. Helen M. 
Danforth, president. Other officers: 
Royal B. Farnum, Gordon Washburn, 
Mrs. Laurie E. Kaldis, manager. 
Large Gallery of Museum, seating ca- 
pacity, 400. Regular subscription ser- 
ies of 6 Sunday afternoon concerts: 
Musical Art Quartet, Oct. 22; Mu- 
sical Art Quartet, Oct. 29; Roth 
Quartet with Avis B. Charbonnel, 
Nov. 5; Ralph Kirkpatrick and Alex- 
ender Schneider, Nov. 26; Budapest 
Quartet, Jan. 7; Fiske Jubilee Singers, 


March 


Chaminade Club, 30 Sargent ave- 
nue. Mrs. Ralph C. Fletcher, presi- 
dent. Other officers: Mary E. Baker, 
Mabel G. S. Hirst and Carl Schrays- 
shuen. Froebel Hall, seating capacity, 
200. Musical programs on 14 Thurs- 
days: Oct. 19, Nov. 2 and 16, Dec. 
14 and 28, Jan. 11 and 25, Feb. 8 and 
22, March 5 and 22, April 5, 12, 19. 
Guest soloists: Claire and Stuart 
Ross; Dorothy MHuniford; Boston 
Trio (Richard Burgin, Alfred Zighera 
and Leo Litman). 


Rhode Island Chapter, American 
Guild of Organists, 161 Mauren Ave- 
nue, East Providence, R. I. Hollis 
E. Grant, dean. Other officers: Louise 
B. K. Winsor, Mrs. Irving Irons, Mrs. 
Annie Rienstra. Various halls and 
churches. Five recitals: Oct. 23, Dec. 
4, Jan. 17. Dates in February, March 
and April to be announced. Mar- 
garet Wooster, Marjorie Holt Mar- 
shall and T. Tertius Noble, organists ; 
Reginald McAll, secretary of National 
Hymn Society, speaker; Saint Duns- 
tan’s Boy Choristers directed by Will- 
iam C. Heller. Special feature: an- 
nual Guild School (probably in 
April). 

University Glee Club of Provi- 
dence, 11 Chapin Road, Barrington, 
R. I. Lawrence Apgar, conductor. J 
W. Nagle, Jr., president. Other of- 
ficers: Donald MacDonald, Walter 
Morris, Warren D. Kent, Jr. Rhode 
Island School of Design Auditorium, 
seating capacity, 900. One concert: 
Georges Laurent, Feb. 23. 








Free Milk Fund for Babies 
To Present “Aida” 

The Free Milk Fund for Babies, 
Inc., of which Mrs. William Randolph 
Hearst is founder and president, will 
present “Aida” in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Sunday evening, 
March 11. The performance will mark 
Zinka Milanov’s 250th appearance in 
the title role, while Bruna Castagna, 
the Amneris, has sung this role some 
300 times. Cesare Sodero will conduct. 
Leading men in the cast are to be 
Kurt Baum, Leonard Warren and 
Norman Cordon. 
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sioux City 
By EpirHa K. WEBSTER 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 


H ENRI PENSIS continues as con- 
ductor of the Sioux City Sym- 
phony, members of which form to 
make the Symphonetta under his direc- 
tion. The latter ensemble tours to 
nearby centers. College and choral 
groups also contribute to the city’s 
musical life. 


Sioux City Symphony Orchestra, 
3616 Vine Avenue, auspices of Sioux 
City Civic Music Association. Henri 
Pensis, conductor; Howard Hatfield, 
president of Civic Music association; 
other officers, Maurice T. Iverson, 
Leo Hassenger, Mrs. E. D. Alford, 
Paul MacCollin. Orpheum Theater, 
seating 2,648. Series of seven con- 
certs: Patrice Munsel, Oct. 3; Joseph 
Szigeti, Oct. 30; Sidney Foster, Dec. 
11; New York City Center Opera, 
Jan. 8; Argentinita and company, Feb. 
5; Blanche Thebom, March 5; Salzedo 
Concert Ensemble, March 20. 

Morningside College Choir, Morn- 
ingside College. Paul MacCollin, con- 
ductor; Gus Lease, assistant conduc- 
tor; Thomas Wickstrom, president; 
Shirley Pierson, secretary; Thomas 
Canning, manager. Three oratorios, 
Handel’s “Messiah” (26th annual per- 
formance); Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
and “St. Paul” in dramatic form; three 
a capella programs in Woodbury 
county ; one appearance with the Sioux 
City Symphony. No tour this season 
out of the county. 

Briar Cliff College Glee Club, 
Briar Cliff college. Sponsored by the 
college. Sr. Mary DeCascia, O. S. F., 
conductor; Sister Mary Jeanette, O. 
S. F., assistant conductor. Three con- 
— in the college auditorium, seating 


Sioux City Symphonetta, 3616 Vine 
Avenue. Sponsored by Albertson and 
Co. Henri Pensis, conductor; Doug- 
las Reeder, assistant conductor. 
Weekly radio concerts in the War 
Eagle ballroom, seating 500, with 
Bette Kelly and Gus Lease, soloists. 
Concerts booked in nearby towns of 
trade territory, including Iowa, South 
Dakota and Nebraska. Personnel from 
Sioux City Symphony. 


* 


Howard Hatfield, 


Henri Pensis, 

Conductor of the President of the 

Sioux City Sym- Sioux City Civic 
phony Music Association 


Abu-Bekr Shrine Chanters, Ninth 
and Nebraska. Sponsored by Abu- 
Bekr Shrine. Carl A. Norrbom, con- 
ductor; Paul F. Bower, assistant con- 
ductor. Appearances in Grandview 
bandshell, radio, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
ceremonial, an annual sacred concert 
and at all Sioux City Shrine events. 

Mary Wall Borman Choral, 417% 
Nebraska. Sponsored by Mrs. Mary 
Wall Borman, conductor. Pierce 
Wall, assistant conductor. Mrs. Bor- 
man, president; Billie Reeves, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Mayfair Hotel 
ballroom, seating 500. Three concerts, 
one sponsored by Red Cross for blood 
plasma fund. Sioux City soloists and 
chamber music groups assisting. 

Swedish Glee Club, 314 Jones 
Street; sponsored by Scandinavian 
Societies. Carl A. Norrbom, conduc- 
tor. Scandinavian festival June 24, 
Grandview bandshell concert and radio 
appearances, 

Red Cross Ladies Chorus, Badge- 
row building. Carl A. Norrbom, con- 
ductor. Appearances in city and army 
air base hospitals, at gray lady, nurse 
aid, Red Cross and other civic events ; 
said to be the only Red Cross musical 
group existent. 


Davenport 


By INA B. WicKAM 
DAVENPORT, IA. 
Ts Tri-City Symphony of 88 
members from Davenport, Rock 
Island and Moline, is now in its 30th 








Peoria, 


Dr. Harry E. 

Wood, Dean of 

the College of 

Fine Arts, Brad- 
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By Heven H. Mitts 
PEORIA, ILL. 


HE collaboration between the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute and the Peoria 


Symphony is a memorable event for 
Peoria and will doubtless contribute 
substantially to local musical prog- 
ress. The Amateur Musical Club, 
the Orpheus Club and the Mixed 
Chorus of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company are also musically active. 


Amateur Musical Club, (1700 mem- 
bers) 527 Main St., Peoria, IIl. 
Marian Johnson, president; Mrs. 
James B. Wilton, treasurer. Shrine 
Mosque, seating 2,000. Four members’ 
recitals yearly, including one by its 
Philharmonic Choral. Four artist con- 
certs: Doruthy Maynor, Oct. 17; 
Alexander Uninsky, Nov. 14; Indian- 
apolis Symphony, Jan. 16; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, March 1. Spon- 
sors one concert annually by Peoria 
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Illinois 
Symphony, Dec. 5. 

Orpheus Club (men), 349 Moss 
Ave., Peoria, Ill. Forty-year-old club 
of 90, now reduced half by war. Di- 
rector, Howard Kellogg. Treasurer, 
Harry Mulich. Majestic Theatre ca- 
pacity 1,200. Two concerts annually: 
Nov. 11, for supporting associate 
members only; April 24, open to pub- 
lic. 

College of Fine Arts of Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, 201 So. Insti- 
tute Place, Peoria, Ill. Dean of Col- 
lege, Dr. Harry E. Wood. Bradley 
Hall, seating 1,200. College now allied 
with Peoria Symphony Orchestra in 
sponsoring a spring concert (April 
10), in offering free rehearsal space, 
and orchestral courses in its College 
of Music. Started first negro scholar- 
ship fund Oct. 30, at concert by Negro 
tenor, Emanuel Mansfield; held first 
Television Conference on Music Oct. 
10-11. 

Mixed Chorus of Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company, Peoria, Ill. Shrine 
Mosque, seating 2,000. Three events 
during season by its 160 members: 
Oct. 29 to Nov. 3, operetta, “Naughty 
Marietta”; Jan. 28, general program. 
Palm Sunday concert in Spring. All 
open to the 20,000 employees, as well 
as programs of the Band and Glee 


Club. Soloists: Annette Pilon, so- 
prano; Katherine Daugherty, con- 
tralto. 





IU WA 


consecutive year, maintaining high 
standards and holding auditions for 
new members when expedient. About 
30 of the orchestra’s young men are in 
the services and their places are taken 
by out-of-town members. Otto Jel- 
nek, the concertmaster, is substituting 
for Prof. Arnold Small of the Univer- 
sity of lowa School of Music, who is 
doing acoustical research for the gov- 
ernment. This year the entire capac- 
ity of Masonic Temple was sold early 
last Spring. Service men are admit- 
ted free and special groups are invited 
to each concert from the Schick Gen- 
eral Hospital at Clinton and the Mayo 
Hospital at Galesburg. The organiza- 
tion is almost entirely self-supporting 
and has the aid of local citizens. 


Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, 
2915 Middle Road. Auspices Tri-City 
Symphony Association. Oscar Ander- 
son of Chicago, conductor; Otto Jel- 
neck, concertmaster. Dr. Howard 
Weis, president. Other officers, Mrs. 
H. G. Lohiller, James Chamberlain. 
Mrs. R. B. Von Maur, manager. Ma- 
sonic Auditorium, seating capacity 
3,000. Four concerts. Soloists: Zinka 
Milanov, Oct. 22; Patricia Travers, 
Dec. 3; James Melton, Feb. 25; J. M. 
Sanroma, April 8. Two children’s 
concerts will be given in April because 
of the popularity of a children’s con- 
cert last season. 


Civic Music Association, 2401 Per- 
shing Avenue. Henry C. Priester, 
president; Mrs. O. K. Iles, secretary 
and manager. Orpheum Theatre, 
seating 2,500. Four concerts, Oct.31, 
Nov. 21, Jan. 25, March 13. Soloists, 
Fritz Kreisler, Alexander Uninsky, 
Thomas L, Thomas, Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. 





Frank Noyes, 
Conductor of the 
Drake Civic Sym- 
phony in Des 
Moines 





Des Moines 


By JANE TINSLEY WATTERS 
DES MOINES, IA. 


FOUR concerts by the Drake Civic 
Symphony under Frank Noyes with 
with excellent soloists and five events 
sponsored by the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation are delighting music lovers 
here. 


Civic Music Association, Mrs. John 
Rehmann, president; other officers 
Mabel McKarahan, Mrs. Lillian Turn- 
bull. Hoyt Sherman Auditorium, 
seating capacity, 1,400. Five concerts: 
Nov. 13, Zino Francescatti; Feb. 11, 
Artur Rubinstein; March 19, Bidu 
Sayao; April 9, Minneapolis Sym- 
phony (two concerts). 


Drake Civic Symphony, auspices, 
Drake University and Drake Civic 
Symphony Association. Sam Schloss, 
president; Victor Young, business 
manager; Frank Noyes, conductor. 
Theodore Roosevelt High School audi- 
torium, seating 1,800. Four concerts. 
Soloists: Dec. 3, Mona Bradford; 
Feb. 4, Ruth Posselt ; March 25, Egon 
Petri; May 13, young artists audition 
winners. 
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Miami 
By McCuesky GARLYCH 
MIAMI, FLA. 


USICAL culture in Miami has 
4 reached a point of adulthood, 
significant performances of great dig- 
nity being scheduled for the current 
season. The University of Miami 
Symphony under Dr. Modeste Alloo 
occupies an eminent place, giving its 


usual subscription series with serv- 

ice men predominating among the Dr. Modeste Arthur de Filippi, 

players. Alloo, Conductor Director of the 
Opera Guild of Miami. Arthur de of the x cee reo Pape of 

Filippi, director. Three performances versity Symphony le 

of “Il Trovatore”, with the Univer- : 

sity of Miami Symphony participating. century anniversary of federation. 


speci I Ortmann, 
Theatre-Under-the-Moon. Open- Special feature, Dorothea 
lecture-recital. 


air opera. Lawrence Schwab, impres- / 
sario. Flamingo Shell, Miami Beach. Coral Gables Music Club. Mrs. 
Spring Season: “The Bohemian Girl’, Phil A. Kelleher, president. Programs 
“Irene”, “Bitter Sweet”, “Rio Rita’, featuring service men. Afternoon mu- 


sicales to promote scholarships with 
talks by Edward Clark, University 
of Miami. 


“The Red Mill”, “Naughty Marietta”. 
Professional artists in leading roles, 
with chorus of Miami singers. 





Miami Civic Music Association. 


A Correction 


Charles H. Crandon, president. Six - Music 
programs: Patrice Munsel, Zino Fran- In a recent issue of 1] —— 
cescatti, National Operatic Quartet, AMERICA it was stated that Cara Ver- 


son gave a talk, “Vignettes of Mod- 
ern Pianism”, in Little Rock, Ark. 
The statement should have read that 
Miss Verson gave a recital of modern 
music for the piano. 


ALICE HOWLAND 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
Star of Philadelphia Opera Co. season 1943-44 


Nation-wide success in role of Carmen 
“Alice Howland is an asset dear to the hearts of impre- 
sarios everywhere” Phila. Record 1943 
(Personally Represented by Margaret Walters Public Relations, Inc., 
1 BE. 57th St. N. Y. C., PL 3-6160) (Agency) 


MARCELLEE NYA Guill Qcue~Gakin Coalans, Vests 


Management: Catherine K ramer Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires 


Ezio Pinza, LeRoy - Foster - Scholz, 
Viadimir Horowitz. 


Miami Music Club. Mrs. 
Moon, president. 


Charles 
Celebrates quarter- 
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FLORIDA 


George W. 
Simons, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Civic 
Music Association 


Jacksonville 


By Matitpa O’DONALD 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


ONCERT artists famed through- 
out the world were brought to 
Jacksonville this season by the Civic 
Music Association . Other attractions 
were offered by the Friday Musicale, 
the Women’s Club and various other 
societies. 
Civic Music Association, George 
W. Simons, Jr., president. Joseph 
Marron, corresponding secretary. 


George Washington Hotel audi- 
torium; capacity, 1,800. Four con- 
certs: Nov. 20, Yehudi Menuhin; Feb. 


1, Patrice Munsel; March 15, Jan 
Peerce; April 10, Vladimir Horowitz. 

Friday Musicale, 645 Oak Street. 
Auditorium capacity 600. Mrs. Don- 
ald P. Black, president. Artists pre- 
sented : Luboschutz and Nemenoff, Feb. 
6; Risé Stevens, March 23. Matinee 
programs once a month with local 
musicians. Delius Memorial concert, 
Jan. 5; Annual Christmas Musicale, 
Dec. 15. Music Appreciation hour 
conducted monthly. 


Music Department of Woman’s 
Club. Mrs. Thedford Brown, chair- 
man. Club House Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 500, 861 Riverside Avenue. 
Five programs: Nov. 8, Dec. 17, Jan. 
17, Feb. 7 (soloist, Claude L. Murph- 
ree), April 4. 

Miscellaneous Concerts. Gladys 
Swarthout, Oct. 18, Pilots’ Club of 
Jacksonville; Richard Crooks, Busi- 
ness and Professional Woman’s Club, 
Oct. 20; Grace Moore and Don Cos- 
sacks, brought by Serge Borowsky; 
Choral Guild presentation of “Mes- 
siah”, under Lyman P. Prior, director 
of chorus, and George Orner, conduc- 
tor of Jacksonville Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Jose Iturbi was also presented 
by the Guild. 


Charleston, 5. C. 


(Continued from page 309) 





choral group of men and women of 
the Port of Embarkation, is master 
of ceremonies of Sunday night con- 
certs and entertainments at the USO 
and opens his studio for weekly musi- 
cales, both recorded and by local and 
visting artists. The Community Con- 
cert Association continues to bring 
four concerts. 

Charleston Symphony, 97 Rut- 
ledge Ave. J. Albert Fracht, conduc- 
tor. Walter P. Speight, president; 
other officers, Mrs. Joseph I. Waring, 
Jr.; Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles; Mrs. 
Martha Laurens Patterson; Julius E. 
Schroeder; Huger Sinkler. Maud 
Winthrop Gibbon, manager. Memmin- 
ger Auditorium, seating 1,040. Three 
pairs of major concerts, Dec. 4-5, 
Feb. 5-6, March 19-20. Soloists: Joy 
Brown, Andor Foldes and Memmin- 
ger Glee Club, Audrey Bowman and 
Carolyn Powell (winner junior con- 
test). Also 6 concerts intimes. Adult 
and junior local contests for appear- 
ance with orchestra, Free pre-concert 















































program for school children under 
sponsorship of Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Chamber group in local ap- 
pearances. Playing at Army and Navy 
posts in Charleston area. 
Community Concert Association, 


Mrs. I. Grier Linton, president. Other 
officers, Mrs. Vernon W. Weston; 
Mrs. L. Russell Rawls; Mrs. Martha 
Laurens Patterson; Lawrence W. 
Barrett. Florence Milligan, publicity 
chairman. Memminger Auditorium. 
Four concerts: William Primrose, 
Oct. 19; Trapp Family, Feb. 26; Wil- 


liam Kapell, March 7, Leopold Sachse 
“Carmen”, April 9. 

Musical Art Club, 136 Meeting St. 
Emmett Robinson, president. Other 
officers, Mrs. Lynn Crenshaw; Mrs. 
Winfield Grymes; Mrs. George Leng- 
nick; Mrs. L. Russell Rawls; Susan 
Bennett; L. W. Barrett; Rudolph 
Siegling. Musical Art Club Hall, seat- 
ing 250. Seven concerts, last Monday 
in month. Soloists: Jane Tomerlin, 
Mrs. John H. Bateman (speaker), 
Vernon Weston and Irma Bentley, 
quintet from Charleston Symphony, 
Mary Louis Rawls, J. Albert Fracht 
(lecturer), Hester Finger, Hyacinth 


Van Ness, Marguerite Inman Sieg- 
ling, Nancy Linton. Holds teachers 


forum and does work with juniors. 
Affiliated with National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 


Citadel Square Baptist Church. 
Vernon Weston, conductor. Chorus of 
90. Church auditorium, seating 1,400. 
“Messiah”, Dec. 19. Soloists, Mary 
Elizabeth Bellinger, Marie Burnham 
Taylor, H. Winfield Grymes, Lt. 
Charles B. Ruegnitz, Janie Mae 
Mathis, Guynes Shriner, Jane Wood 
Tomerlin, Louise Wilkins, Ensign 


Charles William Shriner, William E. 
Schroeder. Fifth consecutive year un- 
der Mr. 
audience. 


Weston. Always an overflow 
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Coneert Management: 
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“Has an unusual natural volee, is — 
and shows teallen’ for "the music.”""—N. Y¥. Tim 
April 18, 1944. 
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THE AMERICAN 
STRING QUARTET 


Jose Figueroa, 1st Vil. Benjamin Leva, Viola 
Julius Hegyi, 2nd Vi. Russell Kingman, ’Cello 
Subsidized to bring chamber music of ca«uv 
within concerts of genuine musical purpos, 

For plan and circular address the Founders’ 
Secretary, 4 Central Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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American Composer 


4077 West Third St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Clifford Menz, 

{ Manager of the 

Louisville Phil- 
harmonic 





William 6. 
Meyer, Manager, 
Louisville Com- 
munity Concerts 


Louisville 


By H. W. HauscuHiL_p 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A N augmented number of concerts 
enables our audiences to hear 
many fine artists who hitherto *have 
not visited Louisville. 
time basis, the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra has made great strides, broadcast- 


Now on a full 


Concert Management 


VERA BULL HULL 


101 W. 55th St., New York, 19 
Presents for Season 1945-46 
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Violin 





John 


GRANT 


Tenor 





Frances 
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Pianist 





Lillian 
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Lyric Soprano 









Februarv 10. 1945 








Myron 


TAYLOR 


Tenor 


Robert Whitney, 

Conductor of the 

Louisville Phil- 
harmonic 


WW" 
ing weekly over WHAS and giving 
monthly concerts for children. 

Louisville Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, 313 West Walnut Street. Spon- 
sorship, Philharmonic Society, Inc. 
Robert Whitney, conductor; Emil 
Cooper, guest conductor. Lisle Baker, 
Jr., president; other officers: J. Alex- 
ander Stewart, Mrs. Anna H. Settle, 
Elden Durand. Clifford W. Menz, 
manager. Memorial Auditorium. 
Five regular concerts: Oct. 17, Nov. 
28, Jan. 9, Feb. 6, March 13. Soloists : 
Alexander Uninsky, Fritz Kreisler, 
Walter Cassell. Special programs. 
Special feature: concert with Argen- 
tinita, Pilar Lopez, Jose Greco and 
Manolo Vargas, Dec. 16. 

Community Concerts Series, c/o 
Baldwin Piano Co. William G. 
Meyer, local manager. Memorial 
Auditorium, Six programs: Oct. 10, 
Nov. 8, Dec. 5, Feb. 2 and 27, March 
24. Soloists and ensembles: Helen 
Traubel, Bartlett and Robertson, Gre- 
gor Piatigorsky,' William Kapell, 
Minneapolis Symphony, Alexander 
Kipnis. 

Thuman Series. J. H. Thuman, 
manager, Cincinnati, Ohio. Memorial 
Auditorium. Soloists and ensembles: 
Katherine Dunham, Oct. 19; “La 
Traviata”, Oct. 21; Marian Anderson, 
Nov. 30; “The Merry Widow”, Dec. 
9; Ballet Russe, Jan 26 to 28. 


Meyer Series, c/o Baldwin Piano 
Co. William G. Meyer, sponsor. Me- 
morial Auditorium. Eight programs: 
Oct. 14, Nov. 2, Dec. 7 and 23, Jan 18 
and three dates to be chosen. Soloists 
ani ensembles: Platoff Don Cos- 
sacks; Tito Guizar; Trapp Family 
Singers; Ballet Theatre; Draper and 
Adler; Jose Iturbi; Mia Slavenska; 
“Carmen”, Columbia Company. 

Younger Woman’s Club of Louis- 
ville. Mrs. J. Edward Kilgus, presi- 
dent. Memorial Auditorium. Nine con- 
certs Cincinnati Symphony, Eugene 
Goossens, conductor, from October to 
March; three regular programs, three 
“Pops”, three matinees for children. 

University of Louisville Cham- 
ber Music Society, Belknap Campus. 
Sponsorship, University of Louisville. 
Playhouse Auditorium, capacity 400. 
Concerts Nov. 17, Jan. 11, April 6; 
Budapest String Quartet, Pro Arte 
Quartet, Alexander Schneider and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick. 

Little Theatre of Dance Arts, 
Norton Building. Sponsorship, Lilias 
Courtney Ballet School. Memorial 
Auditorium. Program Jan. 16. 


Lexington 


By CHARLEs G. DICKERSON 


LEXINGTON, KY. 

IX concerts are presented by the 

Central Kentucky Community 
Concert Association, featuring visiting 
celebrities. The University of Ken- 
tucky musicales also include out-of- 
town artists in a series of twelve Sun- 
day afternoon events. 

Central] Kentucky Community 
Concert Association, Mrs. Frank L. 
McVey, 249 Shady Lane, president. 
Mrs. I. D. Best, executive secretary 
and business manager, 293 South Ash- 
land Ave. High School Auditorium, 
seating 1,400. Six concerts, Oct. 16, 
Nov. 10, Dec. 4, Jan. 16, Feb. 16, 
March 14. Soloists Eleanor Steber, 
Erica Morini, Columbia Concerts 








TUCHY 


Quartet, Leonard Warren, William 
Kapell, Adolf Busch Chamber Or- 
chestra. 


Transylvania College Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Auspices Tran- 
sylvania College. Lee Crook, conduc- 
tor and manager, 141 Goodrich Ave. 
Charles G. Dickerson, president, 1124 
Finecastle Road, Elizabeth Elmquist, 
vice president. Campus Theatre, seat- 
ing 600. Three or four concerts, Dec. 
8, others to be announced, no soloists. 


University of Kentucky Musicales, 
University of Kentucky. Dr. Alex- 
ander Capurso, conductor and mana- 
ger, Dr. H. L. Donovan, president. 
Memorial Hall, seating 1,400. Twelve 
Sunday afternoon concerts. Soloists, 
William Primrose, Mona Paulee, 
Rudolf Firkusny, John Shelby Rich- 
ardson, Robert Kuhlamn, Mary J. 
Leeds, Ira Wilder Peniston, Women’s 
Glee Club and Choristers. Special 
features, “Seven Last Words,” senior 
graduation recital by University Music 
Department. 


BALTIMORE 


(Continued from page 289) 
Nathan Milstein, Claudio Arrau, Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Rudolf Serkin. Na- 
tional Symphony, Hans Kindler, con- 
ductor; Nov. 7, Nov. 21, Dec. 19, 
Jan. 9, Feb, 13 March 6, March 27; 
special programs: Jan. 23, Feb. 9 and 
10 with Ballet Russe, Feb. 19; solo- 
ists: Norman Condon, Egon Petri, 
Zino Francescatti, Helen Jepson, 
Mischa Elman, Grace Moore, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Oscar Levant, Lau- 
ritz Melchior. 

Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, Nov. 16, Dec. 1, Dec. 15, Jan. 
25, Feb. 23. Boston Grand Opera 
Company, Nov. 3, 4, 5. The Bonney 
Bureau also lists recitals,. including 
one by Joseph Baptista, Oct. 18. 

Cappel Concert Bureau, Stieff 
Hall, 315 North Howard Street, and 
Music Center, 313 North Charles 
Street. C. C. Cappel, manager. Lyric 
Theatre. Alec Templeton, Oct. 28; 
Fritz Kreisler, Dec. 9; Vladimir 
Horowitz, March 21. 


Lyric Theatre Individual Series. 
Frederick R. Huber, manager. Oct. 
8, “Carmen”, sponsored by Baltimore 
Civic Opera Company, Eugene Mar- 
tinet, director; Oct. 14, “Gay Nine- 
ties’; Oct. 17, “Barracks Review”; 
Nov. 30, B. & O. Glee Club, Sidney 
Chappel, conductor; Dec. 25 through 
Jan. 1, “Merry Widow”, Mischaux 
Moody, manager; Jan. 16, Spital- 
ny “Hour of Charm”; March 5, 
Don Cossacks, David Gibson, man- 
ager; April 2 and 3, probable per- 
formances of Metropolitan Opera, 
subject to transportation arrange- 
ments; April 28, “Martha”, Charles 
Wagner, manager. 

Baltimore Music Club. Member 
National Federation Music Clubs. 
Mrs. Arthur Deute, president. Bel- 
vedere Hotel, Enoch Pratt Library, 
Maryland Casualty Auditorium, Pro- 
grams: Nov. 4, reception honoring 
Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, national presi- 
dent, Rose Dirman, soloist. Nov. 25 
and 26, Dec. 9, Jan. 13, Feb. 10, 
March 18, April 7 and 28, club ar- 
tists soloists; March 3, Richard Dyer 
Benner; March 19, “Bohemian 
Night”; April 28, Garden Party. 

Sunday Afternoon Concerts, Mary- 
land Casualty Auditorium. J. Norris 
Herring, program director. Concerts: 
Nov. 26, Baltimore Music Club; Dec. 
3, Baltimore Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation; Dec. 10, Eastern High School 
Glee Club; Dec. 17, Department of 
Public Recreation; Jan. 14, Fire De- 
partment Band; Jan. 21, Artists; Jan. 
28, City College Glee Club; Feb. 2, 
Malton Boyce; Feb. 11, B. & O. Glee 
Club; Feb. 18, Personnel of Armed 
Forces, War Committee, Maryland 









Federation of Music Clubs; March 
11, First District Maryland Federated 
Clubs. March 18,, Baltimore Music 
Club: March 25, Inter-State High 
School Orchestra and Band; April 8, 
Peabody Junior Choir; April 22, Bal- 
timore County High School Chorus; 
April 29, Phi Gamma Chapter, Mu 
Phi Epsilon; May 6, Music Week. 
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Wichita 


By Lots BuRRELL 
WICHITA, KANS. 


OTH the Wichita Civic Music As- 
sociation and the Wichita Forum | 


Concert Series keep the city’s con- 
cert-goers active. Local musical or- 
ganizations include the University of 
Wichita A Cappella Choir and the 
Friends University Singing Quakers. 

Wichita Civic Music Association, 
428 South Broadview, Wichita, Kans. 
Myrth McGaugh, president. Grace V. 
Wilson, Alan Watrous, Mrs. Harold 
Laudermilk, Mrs. David Jackman, 
Robert S. Millar, vice-presidents. 
David Jackman, treasurer. Helen 
Woolfolk, secretary. East High School 


Auditorium, seating capacity, 2,200. 
Five concerts offered this season: 
Christine Johnson, Oct. 16; Nathan 


Milstein, Nov. 10; Ballet Theater, 
Jan. 11; Leonard Pennario, March 
16; Minneapolis Symphony, April 12. 
There are 2,150 members of the Wich- 
ict Civic Music Association. 


Wichita Forum Concert Series, 
200 Block South Water Street, Wich- 
ita, Kans. Auspices, William F. Floto. 
Manager, William F. Floto. Forum 
Auditorium, seating capacity, 3,600. 
Seven musical concerts presented this 
season: Lily Pons, Nov. 15; Don Cos- 
sacks, Nov. 15; “Student Prince”, Al- 
exander Gray, Nov. 28; Yehudi Men- 
uhin, Feb. 8; Alec Templeton, Feb. 
28; Richard ’ Crooks, April 2; Sig- 
mund Romberg and orchestra, April 9. 

University of Wichita A Cappella 
Choir, Women’s Glee Club and 





Charles H. Fin- Harold A. Decker, 
ney, Head of Head of the Mu- 
Friends University sic Department of 
Department of the University of 
Music, Wichita. Wichita. 


Madrigal Singers, auspices of Wich- 
ita University. Harold A. Decker, 
director. Dorothy Bruce, president of 
Women’s Glee Club. University Com- 
mons Auditorium, seating capacity, 
1,500. Numerous performances for 
civic organizations and the Christmas 
program, Dec. 22. The Madrigal 
Singers, composed of ten selected stu- 
dents, give six concerts. Mr. Decker 
will form a civic chorus, including 
250 members, using university students 
as a nucleus and adding city choirs. 
The civic chorus will present Brahms’s 
Requiem during Music Week in May. 
Louis E. Zerbe is conductor of the 
University of Wichita Symphony. 
Friends University Singing Quak- 
ers, auspices of Friends University. 
Elsa Haury, director. Iola Powell, 
president ; Thela Harvey Delamartor, 
vice- -president ; Wilma Brazill, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Friends Alumni Audi- 
torium, seating capacity, 825. Radio 
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programs and performances for civic 
organizations. Concert, Feb. 2. 


Friends University and Commun- 
ity Band, directed by Wolfgang 
Edelmann. Charles H. Finney is head 
of the Friends University department 
of music. 

School Concert Series, 428 South 
Broadview, Wichita, Kans. Auspices 
of Wichita Public School system. 
Manager, Grave V. Wilson, East 
High School Auditorium, seating ca- 
pacity, 2,200. Matinee concerts for 
children only. Modern version of 
“Carmen”, Pauline Pierce as Carmen, 


Oct. 23. 





Lawrence 


By Lucy PARROTT 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 
MVE activity in Lawrence 


centers entirely about the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, its Concert Course, 
and the activities of the various band, 
orchestra and choral societies. 


University of Kansas Concert 
Course. Auspices, School of Fine 
Arts. Manager, Dean Donald M. 
Swarthout. Hoch Auditorium, seat- 
ing capacity 3,900. Six concerts: 
Grace Moore, Nov. 6; Bronislaw 
Huberman, Dec. 4; San Francisco 
Ballet, Feb. 5; Marie Wilkins, Mar. 
6; Lauritz Melchior, Mar. 19; Alec 
Templeton, Apr. 9. Special Features: 
“Porgy and Bess”; Sigmond Rom- 
berg, Apr. 11; Christmas Vespers, 
Dec. 12; Annual Music Week Festi- 
val; District Music Contest of over 
1,000 students, Apr. 12. Faculty and 
student recitals throughout season. 

University Band. Russell L. Wiley, 
conductor. 95 players. Two concerts: 
Jan. 29, May 25. Hoch Auditorium. 
President, Jean Arnold. 


University A Capella Choir, Dean 


D. M. Swarthout, conductor. Assis- 
tant conductor, David T. Lawson. 
Two concerts: April 12, May 21. 


Hoch Auditorium. President, Elaine 
Talley. 87 voices. 

University of Kansas Women’s 
Glee Club. Director, Irene Peabody. 
Business manager, Jane Malin. Annual 
concert, March 18. 8 years. 

University Symphony Orchestra. 
Russell L. Wiley, conductor. Two 
concerts: Feb. 8, April 12. President, 
Barbara Parsons. 75 players. 


Pittsburg 


By Louis Stroup 

PITTSBURG, KANS. 
D®: WALTER McGRAY is a lead- 
ing figure in Pittsburgh’s music, 
being president of the Civic Music 
Association and conductor of the Fes- 

tival Chorus and orchestra. 
Festival Chorus and Orchestra, 
auspices, Kansas State Teachers Col- 








D. M. Swarthout, Dr. 


Dean of the 


Walter 
McCray, Presi- 
dent of the Pitts- 
burg Civic Music 
Association and 
Conductor of the 
Festival Chorus 
and Orchestra 


School of Fine 
Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas 


lege. Dr. Walter McGray, conductor. 
Two concerts, Dec. 20; “Messiah”, 
April 22. Chorus of 150, orchestra of 
50, soloists to be announced for April. 
Chotus and orchestra appeared in 
“Bohemian Girl”, July 12, with Her- 
bert Gould, Betty Jane Townsend, 
Claud Newcomb, Lavon Holden, Vin- 
cent Looper and will appear in opera 
as part of Spring Festival Week this 
year. 

Spring Festival, Annes Kansas 
State Teachers College. Walter 
McGray, conductor. Three pine 


“Messiah”, April 22; Jan Peerce, 
April 24; “La Gioconda”, April 26. 
Soloists to be selected. ‘Messiah” 


starting festival for 1945 instead of 
closing event; festival chorus and or- 
chestra with opera. 

Civic Music Association, Dr. Wal- 
ter McGray, president. Other offi- 
cers, Mrs. Helen Du Bois and Mrs. 
Howard Millington. Kansas State 
Teachers College auditorium, seating, 
3,000. Four concerts: Raya Garbou- 
sova, Nov. 14; Apollo Boys’ Choir, 
Dec. 8; Susanne Fisher, Jan. 29; Al- 
exander Uninsky, Feb. 14. 
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Mrs. Roscoe Martha Angier, 

Clark, President Manager of An- 

of the Beethoven gier Concerts. 
Club. 


Memphis 


By Burnet TUTHILL 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 


i, veey variety of musical enter- 
tainment, furnished by three con- 
cert series, the Memphis Symphony 
and various choral groups, is enjoyed 
by local concert-goers. 


Memphis Symphony Orchestra, 
1822 Overton Park Ave. Auspices 
Memphis Symphony Society. Burnet 
Tuthill, conductor; Dr. Louis Levy, 
president; Mrs. George Clark Hous- 
ton, executive secretary. Ellis Audi- 
torium, capacity, 2,500. Regular se- 
ries, four Tuesdays, Nov. 21, Jan. 16, 
Mar. 13, May 1 and May 13. Solo- 
ists: Joseph Knitzer, Marjorie Hess, 
Edward Kane, Percy Grainger. Spe- 
cial feature: at least one American 
work on each program; “Peter and 
the Wolf” to be given at a Children’s 
concert. 


Beethoven Club Civic Concert 
Series, 217 North Waldran. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Roscoe Clark. Ellis Au- 
ditorium. Four concerts, Nov. 12, 
Ezio Pinza; Dec. 19, Nathan Mil- 
stein; Feb. 15 Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Mar. 6, Luboschutz and Mem- 
enoff. Series of Sunday concerts. 


Angier Concerts. Auspices, Martha 
W. Angers, Inc., 1324 Harbert Ave. 
Ellis Auditorium. Four concerts: 
Oct. 26, “La Traviata’, (Charles 
Wagner Production); Jan. 4, Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo; Feb. 7, Nicola 
Moscona and Egon Petri; Apr. 4, 
“Martha” (Charles Wagner Produc- 
tion). 

I. L. Myers Concerts. I. L. Myers, 
Kimborough Towers. Ellis Audi- 
torium. Seven concerts: Oct. 20, 
Lawrence Tibbett; Nov. 14, Patrice 
Munsel; Jan. 24, Draper and Adler; 
Feb. 24, Horowitz; ,April 17, “Car- 
men”; Oscar Levant, Ballet Theatre 
(dates to be announced). Free con- 
certs for children on Saturday morn- 
ings. Added events: Feb. 6, “The 
Gypsy Baron”; March 31, Sigmund 
Romberg in concert of “Middle 
Brow” music. 


Memphis College of Music, the 
music department of Southwestern 
College. Burnet Tuthill, director. 
Free recitals by members of the fac- 
ulty: Sept. 30, Virginia Lowery; 
Oct. 7, Florence Knox; Oct. 14, My- 
ron Myers; Oct. 28, Virginia Sledge; 
Nov. 5, Adolph Steuterman; Nov. 11, 
Burnet Tuthill and Virginia Lowery; 
Jan. 13, Lois Maer. Bohlmann Hall, 
capacity, 300. 


The Southwestern Singers. Hardie 
Auditorium, capacity 500. Four Ves- 
per concerts. 


Calvary Episcopal Church Choir. 
Adolph Steuterman, director. “Mes- 
siah”, Dec. 10; “St. Matthew’s Pas- 
sion”, March 25. 


Memphis Open Air Theater. Jo- 
seph Cortese, manager, 29 South 
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Burnet Tuthill, 
Conductor of the 
Memphis Sym- 
phony and Direc- 
tor of the Mem- 
phis School of 
Music. 


ee 





1. L. Myers, Man- 
ager of the |. L. 
Myers Concerts. 


Cleveland. Overton Park Shell, ca- 
pacity 4,000. Six weeks of light opera. 
George Hirst, conductor. 








Dr.Werner Wolff, Arthur  Plettner, 
Conductor of the Director of the 
Chattanooga Chattanooga 
Opera Company Symphony 


J. Oscar Miller, 

Conductor of the 

Chattanooga 
Civic Chorus 





Chattanooga 


By VirGINniA CARTER 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
P HENOMENAL growth in com- 
munity music activities was 
marked by a performance of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” by local talent in 
mid-November, and the expansion of 
the Community Concert Association 
membership to 5,000 from the humble 
roll of 500 persons who were mem- 
bers in 1935. 


Chattanooga Opera Company, 
Cadet Conservatory, 421 Walnut 
Street. Dr. Werner Wolff, conduc- 
tor; Mme. Emmy Land Wolff, assist- 
ant conductor. Ernest A. Clevenger, 
president, C. Griffin Martin, treasur- 
er. Memorial Auditorium, seating 
capacity 5,500. Three concerts: mid- 
November “Cavalleria Rusticana’”’, 
Jan. 10 “Hansel and Gretel”, April 
“Magic Flute”. 


Chattanooga Symphony, Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga. Arthur Plett- 
ner, conductor ; Ottaker Cadek, assist- 
ant conductor. Officers: Alfred Myn- 
ders, Jack Bretske, Lester Cohn, man- 
ager. Memorial Auditorium. Two 
concerts, April 15, 17 (other dates to 
be announced). 


Community Concert Association. 
Walter Johnson, president; Mrs. 
Margaret Lamb, secretary and man- 










ager. Memorial Auditorium. Five 
concerts: Artur Rubinstein, Nov. 15; 
Charles Kullman and Helen Jepson, 
Feb. 16; Minneapolis Symphony with 
Patricia Travers, Feb. 24; Mia Sla- 


venska, March 14; “Carmen”, April 
12. 

Chattanooga Civic Chorus (150 
voices), Cadet Conservatory. J. Os- 


car Miller, conductor; R. E. Biggers, 
president; other officers, Edward 
Schaefer, Mrs. Martha B. Steward. 
Memorial Auditorium. Five concerts. 
“La Traviata”, (Charles Wagner 
Production) Oct. 31; “Hymn of 
Praise” and “The Messiah”, Dec. 12; 
popular concert, March 6; May Fes- 
tival, May 7; artists’ recital, May 9. 
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Richmond 


By Ernest MEAD 
RICHMOND, VA. 


ISITING orchestras enrich the 

musical calendar in Richmond. 
These concerts are sponsored by the 
Symphony Society. The Civic Mu- 
sical Association also includes orches- 
tral events in its series. Richmond 
has many active musical clubs, which 
play an important part in the city’s 
musical life. 


Civic Musical Association of 
Richmond, John Marshall Hotel. 
Binford Walford, president. Other 
officers: Willard Ahalt, Garland 
Hood. Michaux Moody, manager. 


Mosque Auditorium, seating capacity 
4628. Concert series of 14 events: 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Oct. 6; 
“Traviata”, Nov. 4; Bidu Sayao and 
Charles Kullman, Nov. 21; Rosario 
and Antonio, Dec. 2; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Dec. 4; Don Cossacks, Dec. 10; 
Adele Marcus, Jan 16; Jose Iturbi, 
Feb. 2; Philadelphia Orchestra, Feb. 
11; Sigmund Romberg and Orchestra, 
March 3; Artur Rubinstein, March 5; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, March 12; 
Ballet Theatre, March 24; Mia Sla- 
venska and Company, April 2. 

Symphony Society of Richmond, 
410 East Grace St. Billings Ruddock, 
president. Mosque Auditorium. Series 
of four symphony concerts: National 
Symphony, Hans Kindler conducting ; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, soloist, Nov. 17; 
National-Symphony, Hans _ Kindler 
conducting ; Robert Casadesus, soloist, 
Jan. 12; National Symphony, Hans 
Kindler conducting, Feb. 26; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Vladimir Golschmann 
conducting, March 18. 

John Powell Lecture Recitals, 
202 North Allen Ave. Vera Palmer, 
manager. Womans Club Auditorium, 
seating 600. Eight lecture recitals by 
John Powell, pianist and composer. 


Musicians Club of Richmond, 10! 


Seneca Ave. Quincy Cole, president. 
Mrs. Colgate Darden, artist chair- 
man. Lyric Theatre, seating 1300. 


Four events: Jan Peerce, Nov. 13; 
Rudolf Firkusny, Dec. 14; Society of 
Ancient Instruments, Feb. 20; Blanche 
Thebom, April 17. 


Womans Club of Richmond, 711 
East Franklin St. Mrs. Richard Flor- 
ance, music chairman. Womans Club 
Auditorium, seating 600. Private 
series of four events: Hardesty John- 
son. Nov. 13; Britt String and Piano 
Trio, Jan. 8: Juanita Carter, Feb. 12: 
Thomas Richner, April 2. 

Ginter Park Womans Club, 3421 
Hawthorne Ave. Mrs. Binford Wal- 
ford, music chairman. Lewis Ginter 
Building Auditorium, seating 350. 
Private series of four events: Jan and 
Mischel Cherniavsky, Nov. 15; Ivan 
Petroff, Jan. 17; Lilian Knowles with 
Ifor Jones, April 18. 

Tuckahoe Womans Club. Mrs. 
Michaux Moody, music chairman. 
Commonwealth Club Auditorium seat- 
ing 800. Private series of two events: 
Eugene Istomin, Nov. 8; Ellen Os- 
borne, March 14. 


Roanoke 


By Heten Berette HAMLIN 
ROANOKE, VA. 


“pz Thursday Morning Music 
Club has a project for raising 
funds to equip two hospital ships with 
musical instruments, and to this end 
20 Christmas programs were given 
in hospitals, old ladies’ homes, etc., 
by a committee, in addition to its 
regular events. A Community Con- 
cert course, with sold out houses, 
programs by teachers and a Giibert 
and Sullivan Company make up the 
balance of musical interest. 


Thursdav Morning Music Club, 
President, Mrs Dean M. Dunwody; 
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Michaux Moody, 

Manager of the 

Civic Musical 
Association 





other officers, Mrs. J. M. Stephens, 
Mrs. R. H. Smith, Mrs. F. E. Willan, 
Mrs. H. L. Rosenbaum, Claudine 
Twenee. Monthly programs by club 
members or visiting artists. “Anaual 
Virginia Composers program by H. H. 
Fuchs, Hilton Rufty, at Richmond, 
Jan. 4. 

Community Concert Association, 
Broadus Chewning, president. Acad- 
emy of Music, seating 1,400. Zino 
Francescatti, Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
Alexander Kipnis, National Sym- 
phony. 

Music Teachers Association, Ruth 
Sheppe, president. Eight monthly 
programs by speakers or pianists. Will 
sponsor National Guild of Piano 
Teachers Auditions in May. 


Gilbert and Sullivan Light Opera 
Company, auspices Roanoke Civic 
Theater. Francis Ballard, conductor ; 
Mrs. Heman Marshall, assistant. 
George W. Shaw, president. Will 
give “The Red Mill” by Herbert. 


Norfolk 


By WARNER TWYFORD 
NORFOLK, VA. 


ONCERTS by the USO Audi- 

torium Operating Committee and 
several series bring leading artists to 
this city. The Norfolk Symphony con- 
tinues under Henry Cowles White- 
head, with five concerts this season. 


USO Auditorium Operating Com- 
mittee, Ninth and Granby Streets. 
Auspices USO. Richard D. Cooke, 
chairman of the committee. Leon E. 
Leighton, manager. Norfolk Audi- 
torium Arena, seating 3,500. Eight 
single attractions: Lawrence Tibbett, 





Sept. 28; Footlight Favorites, Oct. 
23; Grace Moore, Dec. 10; Nino 
Martini and Helen Jepson, Jan. 7; 


Larry Adler and Paul Draper, Jan. 14; 


Lauritz Melchior, Feb. 22; Oscar 
Levant in April; Lily Pons, Ballet 
Russo de Monte Carlo to be an- 
nounced. 


Norfolk Symphony, 817 Westover 
Avenue. Henry Cowles Whitehead, 
conductor. Auspices Norfolk Orches- 
tral Association. C. Wiley Grandy, 
president, Eugenia Folliard, publicity 
director. Norfolk Auditorium Arena. 
Five concerts: Oct. 15, Dec. 18, Feb. 
11, Apr. 8, May 20, with three guests: 
Alec Templeton, Dec. 18, Felix Sal- 
mond, Feb. 11, Conrad Thibault, May 
20. 


William and Mary Concert Series, 
420 Warren Crescent. Auspices Nor- 
folk Division, College of William and 
Mary. William McC. Paxton. presi- 
dent. Mrs. Cornelia Grahn Hancock, 
manager. Blair Junior High School, 
seating 1,200. Five regular concerts: 
Claudio Arrau, Oct. 30; Thomas L. 
Thomas, Nov. 30; Blanche Thebom, 
Jan. 30; Raya Garbousova, Feb. 27: 
Metropolitan Opera Quartet, April 3. 
In addition four special single at- 
tractions at Norfolk Auditorium 
Arena: Jaroff Don Cossacks, Dec. 14; 
Fritz Kreisler, Feb. 1 ; “Gypsy Baron,” 
New York City Center Opera, Feb. 
19; Oscar Levant in April. 

Community Concert Series, 1034 
Westover Avenue. Auspices Com- 


VIRGINIA 


munity Concert Association. Herbert 
Gerst, president. Mrs. Robert D. 
Ruffin, manager. Norfolk Auditorium 
Arena. Five concerts: National Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Hans Kindler 
with Gregor Piatigorsky, Nov. 16; 
Artur Rubinstein, Dec. 4; Yehudi 
Menuhin, Feb. 25; Bidu Sayao, Mar. 
26; Leopold Sachse’s “Carmen” in 
English, Apr. 2. 


Michaux Moody, c/o The Mosque, 
Richmond, Va. Manager, Mr. Moody. 
Norfolk Auditorium Arena. Privately 
sponsored single attractions: Charles 
L. Wagner’s “La Traviata,” Nov. 5; 
José Iturbi, Feb. 4; Sigmund Rom- 
berg and concert orchestra, Mar. 4. 


Hampton Institute Musical Art 


Charleston 





Antonio Moda- Simon H. Gal- 
relli, Conductor perin, Executive 
of the Charleston Secretary of the 

Symphony Community Music 


Association 


By Bayarp F. ENNIs 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


E Gene season, for the first time, 
popular demand has made it neces- 
sary that programs by the Charleston 
Symphony be given in pairs— a stride 
ahead indeed for the ensemble and 
Antonio Modarelli, During the ab- 
sence of Harry Silverstein, now serv- 
ing as a major in the Army, Simon 
Galperin is in full charge of the ac- 
tivities of the Community Music As- 
sociation, 


Charleston Symphony, 305 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Charles- 
ton 1, W. Va. Antonio Modarelli, 
conductor. Dr. Cecil R. Adams, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Helen M. Thompson, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Shrine Mosque, 
seating capacity 1,000. Five pairs of 
concerts: Nov. 5, 6; Dec. 10, 11; 
Feb. 11, 12; March 25; May 6, 7. 
Soloists: Walter Bricht, Madame 
Marguerite Neekamp-Stein, Caroline 
Petty, Ballet Ensemble. “Tanagra”, 
a tone poem by Mr. Modarelli, will 
be performed at May concerts. 


Community Music Association, P. 
O. Box 1228. Harry Silverstein, pres- 
ident; Simon H. Galperin, executive 
secretary. Municipal Auditorium, 
seating capacity 3,500. Five concerts: 
Nov. 8, Feb. 26, March 19, March 26, 
April 27. Artists: Patricia Travers, 
Rudolf Serkin, Mia Slavenska and 
Ballet Ensemble, Cleveland Symphony 
(Jesus Sanroma, soloist), Bidu 
Sayao. 

Charleston Chamber Music Play- 
ers, P. O. Box 575. John Hiersoux, 
Jr., president; Mrs. P. A. Tucker- 
willer, secretary. St. John’s Parish 
House, seating capacity 400. Five 





Henry Cowles 
Whitehead, Con- 


ductor of the 
Norfolk Sym- 
phony 





Society, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. Lois Taylor, publicity mana- 
ger. Ogden Hall, seating capacity, 
1,800. Regular subscription series of 
five events; Dorothy Maynor, Oct. 20; 
Don Cossacks, Dec. 9; National Sym- 
phony, Jan. 13; Zino Francescatti, 
Feb. 3; Mia Slavenska, Apr. 4. 


PE LCC Ed 


concerts: Oct. 15, No. 26, Jan. 28, 
March 18, April 22. Employs local 
talent exclusively. Membership, 365. 

Friday Morning Music Club, 509 
Roane St. Mrs. Paul W. Kautz, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Arthur J. McHoul, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Glenn T. Clark, treasurer. 
Virginia Street Temple, seating ca- 
pacity, 400. Six concerts by local tal- 
ent devoted mostly to chamber music, 
first Friday of each month. 


Huntington 


By James R. HAawortH 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 





HE Huntington Symphony, one 

of this city’s principal sources of 
music, has some professionals and tal- 
ented amateurs. Five Cincinnati Sym- 
phony men occupy principal chairs for 
each of the concerts. Six are given in 
the Winter. with Raymond A. 
Schoewe as conductor. Huntington 
also enjoys a concert course under 
the auspices of Marshall College. 


Marshall College Artists Series, 
Inc., auspices Marshall College. J. 
D. Williams, president; Curtis Bax- 
ter, manager and director. Other of- 
ficers: H. Clay Warth, Lvell Douthat, 
Bessie Mount. City Auditorium, seat- 
ing 2,300. Six music events: “La 
Traviata”, company of 75 with Na- 
dine Conner, Carlo Morelli and 
Jacques Gerard, Oct. 10; Miliza Kor- 
jus. Nov. 14; Cincinnati Symphony 
with Marjorie Lawrence, Feb. 5; 
Stars of the Metropolitan, Frederick 
Jagel, Marita Farell, Lucielle Brown- 
ing, John Brownlee, Kurt Adler, 
musical director, Metropolitan Opera, 
March 5; Farbman String Sym- 
phony, April 2; Emery Darcy, April 9. 


Huntington Symphony. ausni~es, 
Huntington Symphony Association. 
Raymond A. Schoewe, conductor. 
Omar T. Frick, president; other of- 
ficers, Mrs. Walter Long, Max K. 
Jones, Claren Peoples, Robert L. 
Archer, Harry S. Damron. City Audi- 
torium, seating 2,300. Six Winter 
concerts and three outdoor Summer 
park concerts, Nov. 12, Dec. 2; Jan 
21, Feb. 25, March 25, April 22. Solo- 
ists, Katherine Foy, Shirley Ann 
Givens, Eloise Campbell Long, Harry 
E. Mueller. Two young musicians se- 
lected by Huntington Junior Music ' 
Club presented each Spring with or- 
chestra. Orchestra has some profes- 
sional musicians and talented ama- 
teurs. Five Cincinnati Symphony men 
occupy principal chairs each concert. 
All concerts are free, funds raised by 
popular subscription by association. 

(Wheeling survey on page 329) 
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Wheeling, W. Va. 


By MontTaNA X. MENARD 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


T= Wheeling Symphony, giving 
nine concerts, is augmented by 
key chairmen from orchestras in 
Pittsburgh and Charleston. Gaps in 
membership caused by the war are 
thus filled. Four summer concerts 
are given in Oglebay Park “under the 
stars.” 


Wheeling Symphony, 2227 Chap- 
line Street. Sponsorship, Wheeling 
Symphony Society. Antonio Modar- 
elli, conductor; Earl Summers, Sr., 
assistant conductor. John C. McCon- 
nell, president. Other officers: Steele 
Earnshaw, Arch Metzner, Sr., Mrs. 
Mary Wilson Wright. Virginia The- 
atre, capacity 1,500 to 1,700. Nine 
concerts: five winter dates, Nov. 1, 
Dec. 6, Jan. 17, Feb. 28, April 4. 
Soloists and ensembles: Martha Lip- 
ton, Aldo Mancinelli Woman’s Music 
Club Chorus. Four summer concerts, 
Oglebay Park. 


Zou Hastings Frazier Memorial 
Concert Course. Sponsorship, Y. W. 
C. A. Mrs. Fred F. Faris, president. 
Other officers: Mrs. Marie Talbott 
Haliday, Mrs. Elizabeth Cockrall, 
Grace Maxwell, Mrs. Andrew Ruck- 
man, Mattie Miner, Carrie Frazier, 
Mrs. Homer McGregor, Mrs. Nelson 
McNash, Mrs. Walter Dorer, Virginia 
Theatre. Concerts: Oct. 26, Nov. 16, 
Jan. 11, Feb. 1, March 22. Soloist and 
ensembles: Donald Dickson, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Suzanne Sten, Teresita and 
Emilio Osta. 


Oglebay Institute, Oglebay Park 
John McConnell, president. Other of- 
ficers: Robert Lee Boyd, Arch Metz- 
ner, Sr., Mrs. Joseph Naylor. Edwin 
M. Steckel, manager. Open-air audi- 
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of war. Two concerts scheduled with 
others to be announced; Lamar 
Stringfield, flutist, Edwin Gerschefski, 
pianist. This college has auditorium 
seating 1,500. 

Queens College Artist and Lec- 
ture Series, James C. Pfohl, di- 
rector of music. College auditorium 
seating 450; Sanroma, Nov. 15; Earle 
Spicer, Feb. 16, 1945; College musical 
organizations appear periodically in 
public recitals. “The Messiah” given 
in December. 

Mint Museum of Art Chamber 
Music Series; Mint Museum. Spon- 
sored by president and board of trus- 
tees for the public-Sunday afternoon 
musicales and evening performances. 
James C. Pfohl, conductor Chamber 
Music Orchestra; Earl F. Berg, con- 
ductor Chamber Music Chorus; main 
gallery of Museum seating 200-250; 
Nov. 19; Dec. 19; Lamar Stringfield, 
Edwin Gerschefski, Louise Nelson 
Pfohl, Catherine Dornbos,  duo- 
pianists. Series in initial year. 

Johnson C. Smith University 
Series; Dr. Thos. A. Long, manager; 
Seven events: Oct. 17; Oct. 30; Nov. 
10; Jan. 8; Feb. 7, April 15, May 8. 
Hallelujah Quartet; Muriel Rahn, 
Tom Scott, Dr. Thos. A. Long, or- 
ganist, Mildred Ellis, pianist, faculty 
members. Negro University. 

Charlotte Festival Association; 
Mrs. R. A. Dunn, president and spon- 
sor. Mrs. Alice H. Berman, director 
women’s chorus; City Auditorium. 
Two festivals annually—Oct. 19, 1944 
and week of May 20, 1945; Florence 
Kirk, Powell Everhart, in Festival 
Oct. 19. Prizes to young musicians of 
Charlotte at Spring Festival. 

Charlotte Symphony Orchestra, 
G. S. de Roxlo, conductor; Ass’t con- 
ductor, Guy Hutchins. Formal series 
cancelled for duration; pop ‘concerts 
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torium, capacity 2,000 to 2,500. Eight 
summer programs in 1944: “No, No, 


Nanette,” Cain Park Group, Cleve- 
land; Carl Sandburg; “Pinafore, 
Pittsburgh Savoyards; Community 


Night with Sigmund Spaeth; Mme. 
Li Ling Ai, Tarbel, Eleanor Steber, 
American Musicale by resident art- 
ists. 

Woman’s Music Club. Mrs. Vera 
Wilson Welker, president. Other of- 
ficers: Mrs. E. T. Meek, Mrs. Walter 
Moore, Mrs. David F. Menard, Mrs. 
Gibson Caldwell, Mrs. W. Fickinger, 
Mrs. Clara Ceo, Mrs. A. H. Power, 
Elizabeth Cook, Mrs. Sam Kittle, 
Mrs. H. Barth, Mrs. M. Kaufmann. 
Y. W. C A. Auditorium, capacity 200. 
Concerts: Oct. 31, Jan. 4, March 10. 
Soloists: Maurice Dumesnil, Jean 
Bryan, James Weiser and Duo-Foster 
Singers (Eda Kreiling and Esther 
Edmundson). Monthly meetings ; solo- 
ists include Olga and Charlotte 
Bloecher, Julian Meyer, Mary Eliza- 
beth Alexander, Dorothy Hall. Special 
feature: April program of American 
music, participants to include winners 
in Junior Competitive Festival, and 
Club Chorus under Antonio Modar- 
elli. 

Woman’s Club of Wheeling, 1300 
Chapline Street. Mrs. H. L. Rebras- 
sier, president. Other officers: Mrs. 
Fred Heasley, Mrs. Charles Ihlen- 
feld, Mrs. Melvin Kahle, Mrs. H. D. 
Black, Mrs. W. F. Colmar. Mrs. 
Walter F. Dorer, Carroll Club Audi- 
torium, capacity 600. Two programs: 
Jan. 26, Robert Nicholson; March 23, 
Miriam Marmein. 

Civic Oratorio Society, 1425 Chap- 
line Street. Mrs. Anna Hilton Power, 
conductor; Mrs. Vera Wilson Welker, 
assistant conductor. Paul Hudson, 
president; Wilma Rapp, secretary- 
treasurer. Concerts in churches and 
Oglebay Park. Eight programs, in- 
cluding twentieth annual “Messiah” 
performance. 
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weekly in city park Summer 1944; 
appearance at Mint Museum. 

Charlotte Choral Association, Eu- 
gene Craft, president. Choral clinics 
conducted by national authorities on 
choral music; James Sydnor and 
Noble Cain, Public choral prrogams to 
be given, probably with guest soloists. 

Charlotte Music Club, Mrs. E. D. 
Blair, president. Monthly programs by 
members and guest artists; Club 
Chorus, directed by Eugene Craft 
will give public performance of Ter- 
tius Noble’s “Gloria Domini” with 
guest baritone. 

Treble Clef, music department cf 
Woman’s Club. Mrs. C. Carson Dun- 
can chairman. Periodic meetings by 
members and guest artists; this group 
will furnish program for meeting of 
entire club in May. 


Durham 
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berg Orchestra, March 5; Charles L. 
Wagner’s “Martha,” April 2. 

Men’s Glee Club, Duke Univer- 
sity. Conductor, J. Foster Barnes. 
Asst. Conductor and vice-president, 
Richard Stein, Detroit, Mich. Presi- 
dent, Frank Crane, Detroit, Mich. 
Other Officers: E. H. Nease, Jr., 
manager; Robert Willoughby, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Page Auditorium. Five 
concerts. Men’s Glee Club of Duke 
University, a touring organization of 
40 voices, are giving concerts as fol- 
lows: Sweet Briar College, Virginia, 
Dec. 2; Duke University, Jan. 12; 
Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 13; New York 
City (WABC), Feb. 3; Winston- 
Salem, N. C., Feb. 10; “The Pirates 
of Penzance,” joint program with 
Women’s Glee Club, May 4. 

Chapel Choir of Duke University. 
Conductor, J. Foster Barnes. Asst. 
Conductor, Franklin Greene. Organist, 
Mildred L. Hendrix. Mixed choir of 
100 student voices. Chapel, seating 








2,000. Choir sings every Sunday morn- 
ing. Handel's “Messiah,” Dec. 10. 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” March 
= 

Woman's College Glee Club, Duke 
University, 150 voices. Director, Myr- 
tle Preyer Barnes. Selected voices 
members of Duke choir for Sunday 
service. Concert, April 16. May 4, 
“Pirates of Penzance” with Men’s 
Glee Club. Triple trio from Women’s 
Glee Club sings for various civic or- 
ganizations local programs throughout 
the year. 

Duke University Symphony 
Orchestra, 50 members. Auspices 
Dept. of Aesthetics, Art and Music. 
Conductor, Robert L. Hull. President, 
Kenneth H. Smith, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Bluma Kafka, secretary, Rich- 
mond, Va. Manager, Melvin Rysinger. 
Woman's College Auditorium, seating 
1,400. Two full symphony concerts. 
Part of orchestra to help with “Pirates 
of Penzance.” Furnish chamber music 
group for graduation exercises. Stu- 
dent or local soloists. Orchestra in- 
cludes modern American music on 
every program. 

Duke University Band, 65 mem- 
bers. Conductor, Allan H. Bone. 
Marching band during football season, 
after which 50 best members form 
concert band. Two concerts to be given 
in Spring. 


Manchester, 


N. H. 


By EstHer M. GuILFOY 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
SY, agenraney depen season centers 
‘4 around the concerts offered by the 
Civic Music Association, the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, the A Cappella 
Choir and the Currier Gallery of Art. 


Civic Music Association, 230 
Pinecrest Road. Arthur T. Brush, 
president; other officers: Mrs. Eu- 
gene Tougas, Harry L. Additon. 
Practical Arts Auditorium, seating 
capacity, 1450. Alexander Uninsky, 
Oct. 17; Christine Johnson, Dec. 8; 
Salzedo Ensemble, Jan. 24; Jacques 


Gerard, March 17. 

Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Concord St. Rudolph Schiller, presi- 
dent; other officers: Norwin S. Bean, 
Mrs. Carl S. Fuller, Franklin N. 
Rogers, Harry L. Additon, Glaydis S. 
Little, Institute Hall, seating capacity, 
750. Seven concerts: Hart House 
String Quartet, Oct. 24; Strawbridge 
Ballet in “Adventures of Johnny 
Appleseed”, Nov. 14; English Duo, 
Jan. 17; Institute Orchestra, Rudolph 
Schiller, conductor, Jan. 27, March 
25 and June 3; A Cappella Choir, Al- 
fred E. Plumpton, director, May 9. 

A Cappella Choir, Alfred E. 
Plumpton, director, 278 Myrtle St. 
David Wright, president; other off- 
cers: Ruth Ringenwald, Lillian Ju- 
tras, Raymond MacDonald. Three 
concerts: Handel’s “Messiah”, Dec. 
17, at Franklin St. Congregational 
Church, soloist; Alice Farnsworth, 
Marion Haynes, Henry Root, Ermond 
Boucher; DuBois’s “Sever Last 
Words”, March 25, at St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church; Concert of Part 
Songs, May 9, Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Currier Gallery of Art, 192 Orange 
St. Mrs. Maud B. Knowlton, direc- 
tor; Frank W. Sargeant, president; 
other officers: Martson Heard, H. 
Ellis Straw. Three concerts: Sylvia 
Muehling, Oct. 1; Lucy Simonds, 
Jan. 21; Easter Concert, April 1. 





Victor Babin Plays 
In British Isles 


Private Victor Babin, pianist, is 
now overseas as soloist with the 
Bolling Field AAF Band, touring 


England and Scotland. He recently 
appeared at the Albert Hall in Lon- 
don. 






Bridgeport 


Mrs. Albert S. 
Anderson, Presi- 
dent of the 
Wednesday 
Afternoon Musi- 


cal Club 
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sive array of concert artists presented, 
the club also sponsored a stimuiating 
series of programs given with local 
talent. The Klein Concert Series again 
presented a stellar army of opera, 
operetta and concert attractions. 


Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club, Mrs. Albert S. Anderson, 
president. Other officers: Mrs. Har- 


old C. Bullard, Mrs. Roger TerKuile, 
Mrs. Williard C. Baldwin, Florence 
Bulkeley, Mrs. Harry P. Haig. Klein 
Memorial Auditorium, seating capacity 
1,500. Four Artist Concerts: Helen 
Traubel, Nov. 9; William Primrose, 
Dec. 7; Leonard Warren, March 22; 
First Piano Quartet, April 19. Six 
Members Concerts: Italian Program, 
Nov. 8; Christmas Festival, Dec. 13; 
French Program, Jan. 10; German 
Program, Feb. 6; Russian Program, 
March 14; American Program, April 
13, 

Klein Concert Series, Klein Me- 
morial Auditorium, 910 Fairfield Ave- 
Sponsor, Board of Library Di- 


nue. 
rectors. Perry W. Rodman, manage- 
ing director. Bridgeport Operetta 


Guild, Inc., “New Moon”, Sept. 15, 
16, 17; Mischa Elman, Oct. 12; “Tra- 
viata” (Charles L. Wagner produc- 
tion), Nov. 10; Mascagni Grand 
Opera Co., operatic concert, Nov. 20; 
Indianapolis Symphony with Harold 
Dart, soloist, Dec. 5; Rosario and 
Antonio and Co., Dec. 12; “Naughty 
Marietta”, Dec. 22, 23; Serge Jaroff’s 
Don Cossack Chorus, Jan. 3; Miliza 
Korjus, Jan. 16; “Traviata”, Feb. 11; 
“Rio Rita’. Feb. 15, 16, 17; Moscona 


and Petri, Feb. 20; Fisk Jubilee Sing- 
ers, March 9; Rochester Symphony, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, March 16. 





CIMINO- 
REINBURG 


&» Vocal 

Studio 
8118 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
Preparation for Concert, Opera. 
Radio, Screen. Monthly Recitals. 











V ETTORE 
Teacher of many distinguished Singers 
sseentes in Opera - Concert - Radio 


Studio: 350 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone: CO. 5-8858 








LILLIAN WIESIKE 


FLICKINGER 


SCIENCE OF SINGING 
Authorized exponent of Anna Schoen-Rene 
161 West Sé4th St., New York 
Circle 7-0763 








EDITH WHITE 


GRIFFING 


Teacher of Singing 
205 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Circle 7-4527 
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Columbus 


By VirGINniA BRAUN KELLER 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


be keeping with his precedent Izler 
Solomon continues to bring novel- 
ties and American compositions along 
with the standard orchestral reper- 
toire to his many listeners. The pro- 
grams which he plans for the Colum- 
bus Philharmonic continue to be in- 
teresting, unusual and always pleasing 
to the most discerning audiences. 
Along with the regular series of or- 
chestra concerts Mr. Solomon has pre- 
sented at Christmas time a special pro- 
gram for the young people of Colum- 
bus and has another one planned for 
April. 

Columbus Philharmonic, 114 East 
Broad Street. Izler Solomon, con- 
ductor; Eugene Weigel, president; 
other officers: Helen MHeimberger, 
Mrs. Richard Wolfe, Gertrude Schnei- 
der. Memorial Hall, seating 4,000. 
Seven concerts : Oct. 24, Nov. 14, Dec. 
12, Jan. 16, Feb. 13, March 13, April 
3. Soloists: Isaac Stern, William 
Primrose, Maria Kurenko, William 
Kapell. 

Columbus Opera Club, 495 East 
Welch Avenue. Charlotte Gaines, 





Helen 


Pugh 
Alcorn, Manager 
of the Symphony 
Club of Central 
Columbus Ohio 


Herman Amend, 
One of the Man- 
agers of the Civic 
Concert Series in 


conductor; Rozsika Tumbasz Rauch, 
president ; other officers: Jean Ellsper- 
man, Nason Oldham, Dorothy Gart- 
ner; Mrs. Rauch, manager. Gallery 
of Fine Arts, seating 500. Soloists: 
Rozsika Rauch, John Schmitt, Lloyd 
Farrell, Mary Van Fossen, Robert 
Barr, Dorothy Gartner. Special fea- 
tures: “Bartered Bride”, Scenes from 
“Tannhauser”. 

Women’s Music Club, 77 South 
Parkview. Ruth Deeds, President and 
manager. Other officers: Virginia 
Castoe, Mrs. Charles Brashear. Me- 
morial Hall. Concerts: Oct. 9, Nov. 
21, Jan. 8, Feb. 5 and 12. Soloists: 
Militza Korjus, Vladimir Horowitz. 
Special features: Charles Wagner 
Opera Company in “La Traviata”; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Minne- 
apolis Symphony. Six concerts by 
members, including the Choral Society 
and the String Choir. Sponsors Com- 
munity Schools of Music, maintains a 
music library at Public Library, six 
study sections. 

Civic Concert ‘Series, 50 North 
High Street. Auspices William Hast, 

-Herman Amend. Memorial Hall. 
Seven concerts: Oct. 26, Nov. 17, Dec. 
13, Jan. 11, Feb. 23, March 2, April 
17. Soloists: Fritz Kreisler, Patrice 
Munsel, Marian Anderson. Special 
features: Ballet Theater, Original Don 
Cossacks, “Gypsy Baron” by New 
York City Center Opera Company, 
Scenes from opera with Novotna, 
Glaz, Jobin, Singher. 

Summers and Sof Concert Course, 
114 East Broad Street. Carl Sum- 
mers, manager. Memorial Hall. Eight 
concerts: Oct. 1 and 10, Nov. 1, Dec. 
15, Feb. 14 and 20, March 20, April 7. 
Soloists: Alec Templeton, Richard 

Crooks and Bidu Sayao, Yehudi Menu- 
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Ruth M. Deeds, Izler Solomon, 
President and Conductor of the 
Manager of the Columbus Phil- 
Women's Music harmonic 
Club ¢. Colum- 

s 


hin, José Iturbi, Robert Casadesus, 
Risé Stevens, Platoff Don Cossacks, 
Columbus Boys Choir. 


Symphony Club of Central Ohio, 
50 North High Street. Helen Pugh 
Alcorn, manager; board of trustees: 
Mrs. Jonas McCune, Helen Pugh Al- 
corn, Mrs. Freeman T. Eagleson, Mrs. 
Frederick A. Miller, Mrs. Stanley 
Crooks, Mrs. M. W. Hoster, Mrs. A. 
D. Estabrook. Memorial Hall. Three 
concerts: Nov. 3, Feb. 20, March 22. 
Soloist: Betty Humby Beecham. Spe- 
cial features: Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Rochester Phil- 
harmonic with Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Non-profit organization. 


Gateway Players, Hartman The- 
ater. Edward MHipple, conductor; 
Parke Cushnic, president. Hartman 
Theater, seating 2,000. Two attrac- 
tions, Sept. 30, Oct. 1, Feb. 2, 3 and 4. 
“Desert Song”, “Red Mill”. 

Independent Players, Footlights, 
East Broad Street. Albert German- 
son, conductor; Cy Frailey, president. 
Other officers: Herman Yost, Stalla 
Becker, Virginia Selvey, Georgianna 
Jones. Hartman Theater. Jan. 6, 7 
and 8 “The New Moon”. 





Wooster 


By ALBert MELLOTT 
WOOSTER, O. 


HE Wooster Orchestra is now in 

its 29th season, a community, not 
a school organization. Daniel Parme- 
lee is conductor. Membership in the 
Wooster Federation of Music is lim- 
ited to the capacity of the auditorium 
and all memberships have been taken 
for the present season. The Girls’ 
Chorus of Wooster College has been 
conducted by Eve Roine Richmond for 
19 years. War-time restrictions on 
travel make the limit of eight concerts 
necessary. 

Neille O. Rowe, who has been direc- 
tor of the Wooster Conservatory since 
1914, will retire next year. He is con- 
ductor of the Westminster Church 
Choir. 

Wooster Orchestra, Wooster Con- 
servatory of Music. Auspices of the 
Wooster Federation of Music. Daniel 
Parmelee, conductor. Ruth Ihrig, 
president ; Edwin Good, vice-president ; 
Betty Yost, concertmaster. Westmin- 
ster Chapel, seating 1,000. Two con- 
certs, Dec. 13 and April 18. Soloists: 
Dec. 13, Ellen Miller, assistant con- 
certmaster ; April 18, unannounced. 


Wooster Federation of Music, 132 
Pearl Street. Paul Tilford, president. 
Westminster Chapel. Six concerts: 
Nov. 20, Dorothy Maynor; Dec. 13, 
Wooster Orchestra; Feb. 12, Erica 
Morini; Mar. 2, Sascha Gorodnitski ; 
Mar. 19, John Sebastian; April 18, 
Wooster Orchestra. 


Girls’ Chorus of Wooster College, 
College of Wooster. Eve Roine Rich- 
mond, conductor. Elizabeth Morgan, 
president. Joyce Kempf, manager. 
Westminster Chapel. Eight concerts, 
two at home and six on tour. Feb, 4, 
Wooster; Feb. 11, three concerts in 








Daniel Parmelee, Neille O. Rowe, 

Conductor of the Retiring Director 

Wooster Orches- of the Wooster 
tra Conservatory 


Cleveland; Feb. 18, three concerts in 
Akron; May 3, Wooster. Soloists 
are chosen from members of the 
chorus. 

Westminster Church Choir, Col- 
lege of Wooster. Neille O. Rowe, con- 
ductor. John Chidester, president. 
Westminster Chapel. Two concerts. 
Dec. 17 (“Messiah”), June 3. Solo- 
ists: Eve Roine Richmond, Jane Mc- 
Donald, Leonard Edwards, Gordon 
McKinnen. 


Toledo 
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and Ensemble, March 28, extra event. 
(b) Auditorium, seating 850. Free 
Educational series of four events on 
Sunday afternoons: American Ballad 
Singers, Dec. 3; Guild Trio, Feb. 11; 
Lener String Quartet, March 4; Wil- 
liam Primrose, April 8. 

Toledo Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists, Maude P. Drago, dean; 
Mrs. Clinton Mosbach, sub-dean; 
Preston P. Brown, secretary; Mar- 
garet Rinderknecht, treasurer; Geor- 
gina Potts, registrar. Monthly mem- 
ber concerts in Toledo churches, plus 
two recitals in the Peristyle of the 
Toledo Museum of Art, through co- 
operation of Museum: Arthur Pois- 
ter, Oct. 25; Charlotte Lockwood 
Gardner, April 25. Special features: 
25th all-Bach recital of John Gordon 
Seely, Trinity Church, Nov. 14; lec- 
ture and recital, Joseph W. Clokey, 
First Baptist Church, Oct. 2. 


The Friends of Toledo Music. 
Edgar Schenkman, conductor. Emma 
Endres Kountz, president; other offi- 
cers, Mrs. Frank Stranahan, J. Har- 
old Harder, Earl A. Hess, Elmer J. 
Gertz. Macomber Vocational High 
School, seating 1,000. Four subscrip- 
tion concerts featuring chamber or- 
chestra, instrumental and vocal ensem- 
bles: Sept. 26, Nov. 1, Feb. 6, April 3. 
Soloists: Louise Rood, violist of 
Smith College faculty and others yet 
to be announced. Special features: 
series of three piano recitals by Emma 
Endres Kountz, sponsored by Mu Phi 
Epsilon, at last of which the Friends 
orchestra assisted in performance of 
two concertos. 

Toledo Choral Society, 2307 Mon- 
roe Street. Mary Willing, conductor. 
Harry W. Warner, president; other 
officers, Gordon A. Blaine, Hope G. 
Dillon, Mrs. Myrtle L. Clark, Henry 
A. Bohl. Toledo Museum of Art 
Peristyle and Auditorium. Two open 
concerts: Dec. 10, Christmas portion 
of Handel’s “The Messiah” and the 
Bach “Magnificat”; May 6, Verdi’s 
“Manzoni Requiem.” Soloists: Kath- 
ryn Wahlgren, A. Beverly Barksdale, 
members of the-chorus. 


Akron 
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voton, Herta Glaz, Raoul Jobin and 
Martial Singher, March 6; Cleveland 
Orchestra, April 3. 

Akron Concert Course, 34 South 
High Street. Auspices, Lotta Phillips 
Smith. Manager, Mrs. Smith. Akron 
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Armory, seating 2,510. Privately 
sponsored concert series offering 6 
events yearly and extra concerts: 
Miliza Korjus, Nov. 16; J. M. San- 
roma, Dec. 12; Isaac Stern and John 
Gurney, Jan. 16; Rose Bampton and 
Nicola Moscona, Feb. 22; Farbman 
String Symphony, April 5; the opera, 
“Martha,” Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Co., April 15. Additional concerts: 
Erno Rapee and orchestra, Feb. 9; 
Bidu Sayao and Charles Kullman, 
May 7. 





opringtield 


Mrs. George A. 
Brownfield Man- 
ager of the 
Springfield Con- 


cert Series 





By ANNA Marie TENNANT 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 


LUB members are influencial in 

maintaining a high standard of 
music in this city. They stand be- 
hind local organizations and are ac- 
tive on their own account. Visiting 
soloists and ensembles add zest to 
schedules arranged by and for resi- 
dent musicians. 

Springfield Symphony and Phil- 
harmonic Choir. Sponsorship Eve- 
ning Fortnightly roup. William 
Fridler, conductor. Edwin Juergens, 
president and manager ; other officers: 
Robert McIntire, William Méinich, 
Harold Cushman. Memorial Hall, 
capacity 2,200. Four concerts: Oct. 
29, “Messiah” in holiday season, 
March 3, May 6. Soloists: Jean Geis, 
Ada Margaret Kommance, Esther 
Oeldt, Herma Larsen, John Bennett 
Ham, Frank Miller, Margaret Hem- 
ming. 

Fortnightly Musical Club, 1220 
East High Street. Mrs. Paul R. 
Minich, president; other officers: Mrs. 
David Carter, Mrs. Paul A. Pence, 
Mrs. Walter Sweet, Mrs. Jean Morn- 
ingston, Mrs. Walter Huchle. YMCA 
Hall, capacity 200. Meetings every 
second week. Concerts: Sept. 26, Da- 
vid Smith and Ada Margaret Hom- 
mel; Christmas time, Antioch Madri- 
gal Singers; Jan. 9, Choral group of 
Dayton; Jan. 21, Vesper program, 
Central Methodist Church; May 1, 
May Day program. 

Springfield Concert Series, 350 
West Euclid Avenue. Sponsorship, 
Charles L. Wagner, N. Y. Mrs. 
George A. Brownfield, local manager. 
Memorial Hall. Five events: “La 
Traviata”, Oct. 11; Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, Dec. 9; Ballet Russe, Jan. 31; 
Egon Petri, Feb. 9; “Martha”, April 
18. 

The Woman’s Club, 825 Wood- 
lawn Avenue. Mrs. Walter E .Wild- 
man, president; other officers: Mrs. 
Carl Ultes, Mrs. Ray Goddard, Mrs. 
Robert Hunt, Agnes Mills. Masonic 
Temple, capacity 500. Events: Oct. 
17, Nov. 17, Dec. 5, Jan. 8, Feb. 9, 
March 15, April 10. Trapp Family 
Singers and lecturers. 





Vivian Della Chiesa 
Dubbed “Glamorous” 


Vivian Della Chiesa of opera, con- 
cert and radio fame, has been selected 
by the Artists and Sculptors Insti- 
tute as one of the Ten Most Glamor- 
ous Women of the World for 1944, 
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Jumbo Opens Wide for a Feast of Peanuts Provided by 
Lawrence Tibbett 


No Fear of Robbers with Richard Bonelli's Great The Tropical Snakes of Brazil Have No "Tristan", Lauritz Melchior's Pet Rooster, Is Prob- 
Dane, “Danholf of Brae Tarn", About Terrors for Alexander Brailowsky ably Looking for His Feathered Isolde 


Cosmo-Sileo 
Albert Spalding's Two Dogs Prove That They Are Photo- 
genic in an Effective Pose with Their Master 


Adrien Boutrelle All Will Be Well for Martha Lipton 


A Very Dignified Penguin Provides Amusement for Provided That Nothing Frightens Those 
Vivian Della Chiesa, with Giovanni Martinelli on Two Calves 
the Sidelines 
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KATHERINE 
DUNHAM 
and Her Part- 
ner in a Scene 
from "Tropical 
Revue" 


JEROME ROBBINS and Other Soloists in a Passage from the Ballet Theatre "Fancy Free" 


Maurice Seymour 














MARINA SVETLOVA and 
ALEXIS DOLINOFF 


Arnold Eagle : in an Egyptian Dance 
MARTHA GRAHAM, with Members of Her Company in “Appalachian 


ARGENTINITA 


in a Piquant Solo 


MARKOVA and 
DOLIN 


in a Pas de Deux from 
"Princess Aurora” 


Alfredo Valente 
z = a teigp  YANE DUDLEY, WILLIAM BALES | 
a ne ape eee tot and SOPHIE MASLOW VERESTA OSTA 
in "As Poor Richard Says" in @ Mexican Scene 
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USICAL EXCHANGE 
among the Americas did 
not. begin the day before 
But, in the 
past, interest in such exchange, be- 
ing lacking in continuity and di- 
rection, did not produce permanent 


yesterday. 


results. 

It is not surprising to find that in 
an official report on Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural Activities in the 
United States, issued in September, 
1939, the verdict on music was very 
unfavorable: “A marked  inade- 
quacy in the material available on 
indicates 


music interchange that 
this field is much neglected.” But 
it was not to remain neglected 


much longer. Barely a month after 
that report was issued, there was 
held in Washington, under the aus- 
pices of the Department of State, a 
Conference on Inter-American Re- 
lations in the Field of Music (Oct. 
18-19, 1939}, which marked a turn- 
ing-point in musical interchange 
among the Americas. A Continua- 
tion Committee ot the conference 
was formed under the chairmanship 
of Dr. William Berrien and 
charged with the task of investi- 
gating inter-American activities in 
all branches of music, including 
school music, films, radio, recording 
and concert management. The 
committee issued a _ hundred-and- 
fifty-page report in September, 
1940, wnich is a fundamental docu- 
ment for all who are interested in 
this field. 


Launch “Music of New World” 


About the same time, the Music 
Division of the Library of Con- 
gress initiated its Latin American 
program, embracing the coimpila- 
tion of a “Guide to Latin American 
Music” and various recording and 
transcription projects to be dis- 
cussed presently. In the following 
year (1941), the Music Division 
of the Pan American Union in 
Washington was created with 
Charles Seeger as chief and began 
the publication of a highly useful 
series of pamphlets dealing with 
Latin American music, thus mak- 
ing available information that had 
hitherto been extremely difficult to 
obtain. In 1942 the National 
Broadcasting Company inaugurat- 
ed its Inter-American University 
of the Air, which included an am- 
bitious music series, “Music of the 
New World’, planned as a three- 
year cycle and expressly designed 
to make better known the music of 
the Americas, with special empha- 
sis on the Latin American musical 
scene. Shortly thereafter the De- 
partment of State, in cooperation 
with the Coordinator of Inter- 


American Affairs, began the pro- 
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RADIO PROMINENT 
IN MUSICAL EXCHANGE 
BETWEEN AMERICAS 


By Gilbert Chase 
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duction of its series of fifty-two 
radio programs (in the form of 
transcriptions) entitled “Music in 
American Life”, design to give the 
people of Latin America a compre- 
hensive picture of the role of music 
in the cultural life of the United 
States. These are some of the high- 
lights which indicate the greatly 
accelerated tempo of inter-Ameri- 
can musical exchange since 1939. 

While our country was. still 
young, American sailors were car- 
rying our tunes around the coasts 
of South America from Rio de Ja- 
neiro to Valparaiso. In 1813 the 
United States warship Essex put in 
at the port of Valparaiso, and the 
local citizens had a chance to hear 
our jolly tars sing “Yankee Doo- 
dle”. The California Gold Rush, 
which lured many Americans to 
make the long and dangerous sea 
journey around Cape Horn, stimu- 
lated further musical contacts with 
South America. American musi- 
cians en route to California often 
gave performances in South Ameri- 
can ports. The first North Ameri- 
can musician to appear in Chile 
was the singer Henry Whitby, who 
gave a recital at Valparaiso in 
1848. The first American vaude- 
ville troupe reached Chile in 1859 
and gave concerts of vocal and in- 
strumental music at Valparaiso and 
Santiago. North American opera 
singers, including Catherine Hayes 
of Philadelphia and Eliza Biscac- 
cianti of Boston, won success in 
various South American capitals 
during the 1850's and 1860's. 

Most important of all the North 
American musicians who went to 
South America was the pianist and 
composer, Louis Moreau  Gott- 
schalk, of New Orleans, who spent 
several years in the West Indies 
and later toured in South America 
(from 1864) with tremendous suc- 
cess. Gottschalk gave sixteen con- 
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certs in Santiago (one with an or- 
chestra of 350 musicians), then 
went on to Buenos Aires, Montevi- 
deo and Rio de Janeiro. He died 
in the Brazilian capital in 1869. 

The first organized effort to 
bring Latin American music and 
musicians to North America came 
in 1847 when the Havana Opera 
Company toured in the United 
States. Eclipsing all other Latin 
American musicians heard in the 
United States was the great Vene- 
zuelan pianist, Teresa Carreno, 
who made her New York debut as 
a child prodigy in 1862. It will be 
recalled that Carreno played a de- 
cisive part in making Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s music known to the 
American public. 

Symbolizing the cordial relations 
existing between Brazil and the 
United States, the Brazilian Em- 
peror Don Pedro II attended the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia in May, 1876. And for that 
occasion the Emperor commis- 
sioned Brazil’s leading composer, 
Carlos Gomez, to write a “Hymn 
for the Independence of the United 
States”. Gomez himself had an op- 
portunity to come to the United 
States several years later, when he 
was appointed official delegate to 
the World’s Columbian Exposition 
held at Chicago in 1893. On Sep- 
tember 7, 1893, Gomez conducted 
a gala concert to commemorate the 
7\st anniversary of Brazilian inde- 
pendence, the program including 
selections from four of his own 
operas, among them the celebrated 
“Tl Guarany”. Numerous exhibits 


from Latin American countries 
were displayed at the Chicago Co- 
lumbian Exposition. Musical 


awards were won by Argentina, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Mexico, Guate- 
mala and Uruguay. 

Going back a few years, we find 
that Latin American music was 
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well represented at the World’s In- 
dustrial and Cotton Centennial Ex- 
position held at New Orleans in 
1884-85. Exhibits were sent by 
Brazil, Guatemala, Honduras, Mex- 
ico and Venezuela. After playing 
at the Exposition, the Mexican 
Band conducted by Encarnacion 
Payén made a tour of other Ameri- 
can cities. The Pan American Ex- 
position held at Buffaio in 1901 
also brought its quota of Latin 
American musical exhibits. 

Such manifestations show that 
some interest in inter-American 
musical exchange has long existed. 
But most of these were sporadic 
and did not represent a coordinated 
long-range effort. 


Transcriptions Important 


Since radio is the most potent 
means of international communica- 
tion existing today, it may be well 
to examine the role of broadcasting 
in musical exchange among the 
Americas. The field may be broad- 
ly divided into long-wave and 
short-wave broadcasting, with elec- 
trical transcriptions playing an im- 
portant part in both these types of 
broadcasting. In 1923, when inter- 
national short-wave broadcasting 
was in its earliest stage, the music 
of Paul Whiteman’s orchestra was 
heard around the world by radio 
listeners. But not until the late 
1930’s did short-wave broadcasting 
really come into its own, and since 
then the advance of this medium 
has been rapid, both technically and 
program-wise. In view of the fact 
that there are more short-wave re- 
ceivers in Latin America per capi- 
ta than in any other part of the 
world, short-wave broadcasting ac- 
quires particular significance in re- 
lation to the inter-American scene. 
Our Government recognized this 
when the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs took over control 
of short-wave  bfoadcasting to 
Latin America following our entry 
into World War II. 

It can be stated that practically 
all the outstanding musical pro- 
grams of the major networks since 
1939 have been short-waved regu- 
larly to Latin America, and that 
the amount of time devoted to such 
programs has steadily increased. 
The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Metropolitan Opera 
House performances—these and 


(Continued on page 348) 
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By Nites TRAMMELL 


President, National Broadcasting 
Company 


mercial broadcasting, the sched- 

uling of good music has stood 
as a mark of efficient program op- 
erations. 

Here, at NBC, we have endeav- 
ored to encourage presentation of 
improved musical offerings, and 
our sustaining and commercial 
schedules bear out the results. 

We have received particular com- 
mendation from music lovers every- 
where for the “Orchestras of the 
Nation” series currently presented 
for a full hour Saturday afternoons. 

The success of “Orchestras of 
the Nation” bears out our inten- 
tions. The basic idea is to bring 
the local orchestras of various 
American communities to the en- 
tire nation. We started the series 
last year with the Chicago Sym- 
phony conducted by Désiré Defauw. 
The original series—a sort of sam- 
pler kit— worked wonders. Chi- 
cagoans and mid-West residents 
displayed great civic pride in wit- 
nessing their own symphony going 
on a national network. 

This season the idea has spread 
to include five orchestras — the 
Indianapolis Symphony, conducted 


G erci the very start of com- 
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by Fabien Sevitzky, the Baltimore 
Symphony headed by Reginald 
Stewart, the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic directed by Efrem Kurtz, 
the Eastman School (Rochester ) 
Symphony led by Dr. Howard 
Hanson, and for a second season 
the Chicago Symphony, again 
headed by Defauw. And in future 
schedules the list of orchestras in 
the series may grow. In effect, the 
series should prompt the formation 
of symphonic orchestras in sizable 
American cities where no such 
ensembles now exist. 

The importance to the music 
world is not the mere booking of 
such programs; the value is in 
their meaning. For example, the 
psychological factor of broadcast- 
ing to the entire nation, can make 
an orchestra play better. Likewise 
the presentation of superior musi- 
cianship in one city’s broadcasts 
can raise the standards for other 
cities. 

But of especial significance is the 
home-town pride registered in the 
cities where these national broad- 
casts originate. It’s like a home- 
town ball team; the local citizenry 
likes to follow the Yankees, Dod- 
gers, Cardinals and Tigers, the 
teams which set the pace but there’s 
even a warmer spot in their hearts 
for their own local league games. 
But the added advantage in the 


A Rare Shot of 
Arturo Toscanini in 
Pince-nez 


The Firestone Hour, 
Howard Barlow Con- 
ducting, Richard 
Crooks as Soloist 


case of the orchestras is that they 
are projected into the national spot- 
light via network broadcasting. 

Of course, it is not the intention 
of the network or the orchestras 
themselves to maintain a competi- 
tive spirit. But network broad- 
casting itself calls for self-improve- 
ment insofar as music is concerned. 
When a program can be heard by 
the entire nation’s radio listeners, 
standards improve as well. 

I predict that the end of the war 
will witness the formation of sym- 
phony orchestras in many cities 
where none existed before. And 
these added contributions to the 
music life of the nation will be due 
in no small part to the broadcast- 
ing of good music. 

At NBC, we felt the popular need 
for symphonic broadcasts a long 
time back. We organized the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra in 1937 es- 
pecially for Arturo Toscanini upon 
his return from semi-retirement in 
Italy. This ensemble earned dis- 
tinction not merely because it was 
the first full-time-full-sized sym- 
phonic orchestra created especially 
for broadcasting, but because it 
earned rating as one of the finest 
orchestras in the world. Its long 
record of radio, concert and record- 
ing triumphs stands as eloquent 





Orchestra Broadcasts Raise Nation’s 
Musical Standards, Says NBC Head 


evidence of its achievements. But a 
real milestone was reached when 
General Motors took over sponsor- 
ship of the orchestra on the “Gen- 
eral Motors Symphony of the Air” 
beginning in the Summer of 1943. 
When sponsors find it it their ad- 
vantage to utilize symphonic broad- 
casts to carry their institutional 
messages, there is ample testimony 
that symphonic music effectively 
reaches a large, intelligent and re- 
sponsive audience. 

There have been strong hints 
that more and more programs are 
leaning towards the classics in their 
musical fare. The NBC “Serenade 
to America” programs, for example, 
while in a popular vein, do insinu- 
ate serious pieces. The “Telephone 
Hour,” while offering a wide span 
of musical variety offerings, ob- 
tained exceptional attention through 
its handling of the classics, one of 
the greatest responses bejng re- 
ceived when Marjorie Lawrence 
presented an entire scene from 
“Tristan und Isolde.” The Fire- 
stone and Westinghouse programs 
likewise combine the pops and 
classics. 

Popular music is the foot in the 
door that invariably leads to the 
appreciation of the masters — old 
and new. 


=> 





a , " Metropolitan Photo Service 
Music America Loves Best," Jay Blackton Conducting, Dorothy Kirsten 
as Soloist 
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from NBC... 
“the fenesle 


‘te National Broadcasting Company in broad- 
casting fine music . . . in infinite variety .. . 
meets the challenge and opportunity to make its 
network an instrument of pleasure and cultural 
entertainment for its vast listening audience. 
Week after week, NBC takes music lovers on 
stirring adventures provided by the world’s 
greatest artists. For example: 
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MUSIC OF THE NEW WORLD (Thursdays, 11:30 
p-m. EWT) traces the influences and contributions to 
musical culture of Western Hemisphere urban centers 
... authentically recreates “‘Music in American Cities.” 
THE GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
(Sundays, 5 p.m. EWT) features the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra under the batons of world-famous conductors 
... Toscanini, Ormandy, Sargent. 


ORCHESTRAS OF THE NATION (Saturdays, 3 p.m. 
EWT) presents the symphony orchestras of Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Baltimore, Kansas City and Rochester, 
directed by their distinguished conductors. 

FIRST PIANO QUARTET (Saturdays, 11 a.m. EWT) 
offers gifted performers in a wide repertoire of remark- 
able four-piano arrangements. 

THE TELEPHONE HOUR (Mondays, 9:00 p.m. EWT) 
gives listeners great artists... among them Kreisler, 
Anderson, Iturbi, Pinza and Hofmann . . . as soloists, 
with Donald Voorhees’ Symphonic orchestra. 


THE VOICE OF FIRESTONE (Mondays, 8:30 p.m. 
EWT) brings the concert vocalists Richard Crooks and 
Gladys Swarthout, with Howard Barlow’s orchestra and 
brilliant guest artists. 





Programs heard over NBC enrich the lives of radio 
listeners, not only in the field of fine music but in 
those of history, literature and other cultural subjects. 

, i 
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Blue Network Befriends Native Music— 


Sees Development of American Culture 


By Mark Woops 
President, The Blue Network 


HE term “serious music” is 
frequently over-worked and 
often mis-applied. Just what 
it is supposed to denote is as diff- 
cult to determine as is that of 
“classical” music, which often is 
applied in juxtaposition to ‘‘popu- 
lar” music. Haydn, Mozart, Bach 
and Schubert are just as “popular” 
in a sense as Gershwin, Kern, 
Friml and thousands of others, yet 
some people insist on a line of 
demarcation but, when pressed, 
seem unable to locate any marked 
distinction. 

The Blue Network, I feel, may be 
proud of the fact that it has de- 
signed its musical programs in such 
a way that it keeps abreast of the 
times, in both the so-called “popu- 
lar” and “serious” fields —if we 
insist that these two classifications 
be used—as well as bringing to the 
attention of its listeners the best in 
music of previous eras. 

Distinguished Company 

Dr. Serge Koussevitzky is be- 
loved in the symphonic field; the 
Boston Symphony is one of the 
world’s outstanding orchestras. In 
the midst of international turmoil, 
the Metropolitan Opera Association 
has continued on its way. Both of 
these examples, I feel, typify the 
best in the so-called “serious music” 
field. 

Paul Whiteman is fondly known 
as the “dean of Modern American 
Music.” Whiteman has probably 
done more to assist young com- 
posers in this field than any other 
conductor. 

The Blue Network’s musical pro- 
grams present these men as regular 
features. 


An analysis of Dr. Koussevitz- 
ky’s programs immediately reveals 
why he has been called the master 
of program-makers. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, without overlooking any of 
the great composers of the past, 
nevertheless has given ready ear to 
the contemporary writer, especially 
the American composer of our day. 


Paul Whiteman, Director of Music for 
the Blue Network 
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He has carefully selected his pro- 
grams so that the vast audience 
which is unable to come to the con- 
cert hall can by means of radio, 
keep abreast of what is occurring. 

Earlier this season, the Blue Net- 
work Creative Music Fund com- 
missioned selected composers to 
write for radio. Igor Stravinsky, 
Paul Creston, Roy Harris, Aaron 
Copland and Erich Wolfgang Korn- 
gold, all eminents of the “serious” 
music division, so-called, wrote es- 
pecially for us. And Whiteman, 
first to recognize the genius of 
George Gershwin, likewise saw to 
it that Morton Gould, Victor 


Young, Ferde Grofe, David Rose 





and others who have become house- 
hold names for the lovers of “popu- 


lar” music, also received com- 
missions. 

No narrow lines were set up. 
Representative composers were 
heard. 


Just recently the Blue Network 





Serge Koussevitzky, a Recent Portrait of the 
Boston Maestro 


announced a prize contest in connec- 
tion with the festival next summer 
in Colorado if the National Com- 
posers Clinic, or Congress, as it is 
now known. With the cooperation 
of Roy Harris, prizes are available 
for orchestral works and new 
songs. The Blue Network is grati- 
fied at making the awards to those 
selected by Dr. Harris, Artur Rod- 
zinski, Dimitri Mitropoulos, How- 
ard Hanson and other outstanding 
American composers and educators. 
Thus we are stimulating, we be- 
lieve, the American composer to 
greater effort. The days of royal 
patronage of music are gone. Radio, 
a vast industry with a public con- 


MARK 
WOODS 


science and a duty to the public it 
serves, has a golden opportunity to 
assist in the development of Ameri- 
can culture, particularly in the field 
of music. The Blue Network is 
indeed happy to play its part. 
Space remains but to mention 
some of our other music programs 








Guest Soloist on 
“Metropolitan Opera Presents”, with 


Steber, 


Eleanor 


Brother, Lt. William Steber, 
Radio Engineer, U.S.N. 


Her 


which we feel are important to 
“serious music” lovers. The Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions of the Air, 
long a Blue Network feature, has 
opened the opera house doors to 
many of our young singers. The 
World of Song, gives these young 
artists further opportunity as does 
Metropolitan Opera, U. S. A., pre- 
sented in cooperation with the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild by the 
Blue Network. And with Norman 
Cordon, prominent American bass- 
baritone featured on a weekly pro- 
gram, American artists are heard 
as guests. Only recently we pre- 
sented a 13-year old Brooklyn high 
school girl, discovered in an audi- 
tion. Musicians forecast a promi- 
nent career for her. : 
The Blue Network is interested 
in advancing the cause of music, 
American music probably first, but 
music generally whether it be 
“popular” or “serious”. How well 
we are succeeding is shown by the 
fact that sponsorship is not a prob- 
lem. 


Since music cannot become static, 
nor culture halted, we hope as the 
post-war era opens, and this we all 
devoutly hope will be soon, to add 
still further to what we consider is 
our public duty, namely, the pleas- 
ure of offering the best in music. 





“Metropolitan Opera Presents"—Robert Merrill, 


Wilfred Pelletier, Licia Albanese 
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THE BLUE NETWORK’S 
CREATIVE MUSIC FUND 


























The performance of Duke Elilington’s “Bluetopia” on 
November 21, 1944, concluded the first Series of Contem- 
porary Composers’ Concerts offered by the Blue Network’s 
Creative Music Fund. Established by the Blue Network under 
the Musical Directorship of Paul Whiteman, the Creative 
Music Fund is a non-profit organization working for the 
immediate practical betterment of all radio music. To date, 
the Fund has commissioned the following works, and the 
Blue has broadcast their world premiéres, beginning on 
September 5, 1944... 





“Piano Concerto” by Roy Harris 
“Scherzo a la Russe” by Igor Stravinsky 
“Letter from Home” by Aaron Copland 

“Dawn Mood” by Paul Creston 

“Acapulco” by David Rose 
“Pop’s Serenade” by Morton Gould 
“Autumn Serenade” by Peter de Rose 
“Comedy Overture” by Erich Korngold 
“Stella by Starlight” by Victor Young 

“Blue Nocturne” by Ferde Grofe 
“Manhattan Serenade” by Paul Lavalle 

“Bluetopia” by Duke Ellington 


The Contemporary Composers’ Series is only the beginning of 
the Blue Network’s search for new music—music which the 
Blue’s famed Musical Director, Paul Whiteman, has charac- 
terized as “. . . something between a song and a symphony.” 
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Artur Rodzinski, Conductor, the New 
harmonic-Symphony 


CBS Receptive 


By Dovuctas CouULTER 


Vice-President, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System in Charge of Programs 


good music is_ instinctive 

with most people, and has 
been for centuries, relatively few 
Americans in the days of President 
Wilson had ever heard it. True, 
America supported great orches- 
tras in those bygone days. Great 
artists, too—greater, some say, than 
those we have today. But President 
Wilson died in 1924, twenty-one 
long years ago. 

Today, so-called “serious’ music 
has become familiar music to mil- 
lions of our citizens,many of whom 
have never attended a concert or 
seen a symphony orchestra. There 
are farmers in Nebraska, fruit 
growers in Oregon, fishermen in 
Maine who have a deeper regard 
for the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society than many of 
the people who sit regularly in 
Carnegie Hall. 

Radio, and its rapid spread into 
32,500,000 American homes, is one 
of the miracles of our recent sci- 
entific advancement. Little recog- 
nized, however, is one of the nota- 
ble by-products of that miracle. 
Through radio, music appreciation 
in America has advanced further 
in the last twenty years than in all 
the previous decades of our his- 
tory. 

What the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System has contributed to this 
country’s increased enjoyment and 
appreciation of good music is a 
matter of record. It is a noteworthy 
record, one that has brought CBS 
the tangible, but even more valu- 
able reward of large and appreci- 
ative audiences. 

Believing that the listeners’ in- 
terest lies in being acquainted with 
what is new in music as well as in 
hearing works of proven popular- 
ity, Columbia has aimed to achieve 
a fine balance between the per- 
formance of new and rarely-per- 
formed works and the presentation 


Ay coos iu the enjoyment of 
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York Phil- 


Bernard Herrmann, Columbia Symphonic Conductor 


to New Musical Trends 


of the more familiar itens of the 
standard repertory exemplified in 
the continuing broadcasts of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symph- 
ony, now in their fifteenth year on 
CBS and sponsored for the past 
two years by United States Rubber 
Company. It seems to me that many 
programs on our music schedule 
today are, in themselves, an en- 
lightening commentary on what we 
have already accomplished. 

The weekly series, “Invitation to 
Music,” is an example. In these 
programs, CBS presents the rarely- 
heard and almost forgotten music 
of yesterday’s great composers, as 
well as the works of today’s tal- 
ented creators. 


Villa-Lobos Premieres 


“Invitation” began the present 
year with two programs devoted to 
the works of South America’s fore- 
most composer, Heitor Villa-Lo- 
bos. The composer conducted the 
North American premieres of a 
number of his more important com- 
positions including the ‘Discovery 
of Brazil,” Third Suite, “New 
York Skyline,” several songs, and 
the radio premiere on this conti- 
nent of his symphonic poem, “Ama- 
zonas”. The brilliant soprano, 
Miliza Korjus made her first radio 
appearances in this country on “In- 
vitation to Music” last Fall, and 
such notable vocal artists as Lotte 
Lehmann, Alexander Kipnis and 
Herbert Janssen have been heard 
in series devoted to music of un- 
usual interest. 

While France was still an occu- 
pied country, a special program of 
songs of the Underground, that had 
to be spirited out of France, pre- 
sented Martial Singher, the out- 
standing French baritone, as solo- 
ist. Mr. Singher contributed dis- 
tinguished performances of the 
complete song cycle “Don Qui- 
chotte 4 Dulcinée” and Debussy’s 
“Trois Ballades de Francois Vil- 
lon” on other broadcasts of the 
series. 

The Chorale 


Collegiate was 


heard in the radio premiere of 
Lukas Foss’s cantata “The Prairie” 
last July, shortly after the group 
gave the first performance of the 
work at Town Hall. Igor Stravin- 
sky conducts a program of his own 
works this month. 

CBS has always given as much 
encouragement as possible to the 
talents and aspirations of today’s 
composers and artists. The very 
first day of our network broadcast- 
ing included a two-hour presenta- 
tion of music from Deems Taylor’s 
newly-completed opera, “The 
King’s Henchman.” During the 
’30’s, CBS sponsored a number of 
Composers Commissions to pro- 
mote the creation of music particu- 
larly adapted to radio use. Serving 
in these groups were such men as 
Aaron Copland, Louis Gruenberg, 
Howard Hanson, Roy Harris, 
ht al Piston and William Grant 

till. 


Work with Composers’ League 


More recently, Columbia has 
worked in close cooperation with 
the League of Composers, commis- 
sioning works by Americans, among 
them Randall Thompson’s opera, 
“Solomon and Balkis.” The special 
series of short pieces on war 
themes, introduced this season and 
last by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony on its CBS 
broadcasts, is the result of a three- 
way collaboration of the League, 
the network and the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society. This year we 
have again extended that coopera- 
tion, commissioning Bernard Rog- 
ers to write an opera, “Samson,” 
scheduled for performance on the 
network this Spring. 

The CBS Sunday morning pro- 
gram, “New Voices in Song”, was 
created primarily to give young 
vocal artists an opportunity to be 
heard by a network audience. Out- 
standing “new voices” discovered 
on this program are then given a 
chance to sing with the Columbia 
Concert Orchestra on our “Encore 
Appearance” broadcasts. As a re- 


Eugene Ormandy, Conductor, the Philadelphia 


Orchestra 


sult of its policy of talent encour- 
agement, Columbia can claim as its 
protegees such firmly-established 
young musicians as Eileen Farrell, 
Sally Moore, Genevieve Rowe and 
Bernard Herrmann. 

The roster of artists recently en- 
gaged for CBS sustaining music 
presentations reads like ‘Who’s 
Who in Music;”’ Claudio Arrau, 
Jennie Tourel, Dorothy Maynor, 
Wanda Landowska, Joseph Szigeti, 
Maria Kurenko, E. Robert Schmitz 
William Primorse, Mona Paulee, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, and Joseph 
Fuchs. Notable conductors — 
Beecham, Golschmann, Barlow and 
Herrmann—have shared the CBS 
podium with men less famous, but 
nonetheless talented, among them 
Robert Shaw, Frank Brieff and 
Nicolai Berezowsky. 

Music Education continues to oc- 
cupy an important part of our reg- 
ular schedules. A weekly “session” 
on Columbia’s “American School 
of the Air,,’ now heard in over 
175,000 United States and Cana- 
dian classrooms, is devoted exclu- 
sively to the development of music 
appreciation and _ understanding. 
This program, “Gateways to Mu- 
sic,” is supplemented with a man- 

(Continued on page 344) 
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By Epocar Kospak 


President, of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System 


HIS network regards the 
broadcast of the best in seri- 
ous music not so much as a 
service, but as an obligation to the 
listeners of the nation. On this 
basis Mutual’s music programs are 
conceived and executed. 

As an example of our realization 
of how the public has had through 
radio, its opportunity to hear and 
appreciate good music to an extent 
never before known, I might cite 
the recent expansion of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra programs to 
a full hour, with the offer of prizes 
totalling $32,500 for the new music 
in “Symphony of the Americas” 
competition. I can also cite the 
“Symphonies for Youth” programs, 
weekly concerts by the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Alfred Wallenstein 


which furnish vivid evidence of a 
new understanding of serious mu- 
sic among the children and youth 
of the nation. 

The musical intelligence of the 
grade and high school children who 





answer questions during the inter- 
mission music quiz of the “Sym- 
phonies for Youth” programs with 
an alertness and knowledge which 
is little short of amazing, would 
have been generally unattainable in 
the years before radio gave them 
their acquaintance with music of 
the masters. 

In this series, as we are foster- 
ing the music interests of the rising 
generations, works of modern com- 
posers, as well as those of past cen- 
turies, are frequently played. Many 
of these compositions would, a few 
short years ago, have been re- 
garded as beyond the comprehen- 
sion of many adults and practically 
all children. 

To insure the highest quality in 
transmission of such programs, our 
engineers, too, have been at work. 
Favorable listener reaction to the 
new acoustical device for the re- 
storation of orchestral brilliance, 
which was inaugurated nationally 
during a Detroit Symphony broad- 
cast early this year, will insure the 
continued use of the device in this 
and future broadcasts of the or- 
chestra. Listeners have commented 
on the increased sheen and liveness 













"Steel Horizons''—Frederick Dvonch, Conducting; John Baker, the Permanent 
Soloist 
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Mutual Views Serious Music 
Broadcasts as Public Obligation 







From the Left, Edward J. Jeffries, Mayor of Detroit; Henry H. Reichhold, 

President of the Detroit Symphony; Marjorie Lawrence, and Karl Krueger, 

Conductor of the Detroit Symphony, After the Orchestra's January Concert 
at Carnegie Hall 


of the orchestral tone color as it 
now comes over the home radio. 
This heightened tonal beauty is the 
result of restoring overtones pre- 
viously lost in the broadcasting of 
symphonic music from large audi- 
toriums. The Detroit programs 
come from the Masonic Temple 
Auditorium, filled with 5,000 spec- 
tators at each concert. Undoubt- 
edly, many of these first gained 
their interest in music through the 
medium of radio. 

We feel that this is some indica- 
tion of what we have accomplished 
in bringing new cultural enjoyment 
to so many formerly deprived of 
the opportunity. On the basis of 
our conviction we plan to amplify 
and expand our program building 
in this field as time goes on, and as 
radio facilities in schools and uni- 
versities and clubs, as well as in 
homes, supplementing the apprecia- 
tion of good music, are increased. 

Sponsors themselves understand 
this increased interest on the part 


of the American public. They real- 
ize that today names of such or- 
ganizations as the Detroit Symph- 
ony, the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic are 
a familiar part of our culture just 
as are the names of such conductors 
as Toscanini, Stokowski, Krueger, 
Reiner, Wallenstein, Gglschmann, 
Koussevitzky, Rodzinski and Leins- 
dorf. 

It is unquestionable that with the 
youth of this nation absorbing all 
this fine music through schools and 
at homes, we will continue to in- 
crease the scope and number of 
major programs of serious music 
on this network, presenting both 
artists of established renown and 
rising young instrumental and 
vocal artists. 

As young America wants more 
and more to hear them, we, more 
and more, regard it as our obliga- 
tion to the people of the nation to 
continue to develop broadcasts of 
this nature. 
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Jean Tennyson, So- 
prano Star of "Great 
Moments in Music," 
Played Hostess Re- 
cently to Children 
at Greenwich Settle- 
ment House in New 
York City. After 
the Feast She Sang 
Favorite Selections 
for the Youngsters 
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Balanced Music Programs 


a Steady Diet at WQOXR 


By Exuiotr M. SANGER, 
Executive Vice-President 


EN years have passed since 

WQXR began operation as an 
experimental station, on the air 
only one hour a day. Two years 
later it became a full-fledged com- 
mercial broadcasting station with a 
program policy to bring its audi- 
ence the best in music. 

Immediately, the “experts’’ began 
to say that there was no chance for 
a station founded on what was then 
considered a “high brow” musical 
policy. Yet in all the years we have 
not departed from the plan of bring- 
ing listeners a variety of balanced 
symphonic and chamber music, 
opera, modern and salon music. In- 
deed, as the years have passed, 
W OXR has increased the amount 
of good music which it presents all 
day long until its present schedule 
offers fourteen hours of music out 
of seventeen-hour broadcasting day. 

In addition, .WQXR has intro- 


duced a variety of new programs, 


bearing in mind the necessity for 
entertaining old and young alike. 

“Fun With Music” designed pri- 
marily to stimulate interest in music 
among the young people, made its 
debut recently as a weekday feature, 
conducted by the well known master 
of entertainment for children, Sig- 
mund Spaeth. 

Tom Scott, whose firm belief is 
that there is no more eloquent ex- 
pression of the spirit of America 
than America’s own native folk mu- 
sic, was introduced to WQXR 
listeners in a series of songs about 
the country itself. Known as the 
American Troubadour, this promis- 
ing composer and arranger has a 
wealth of folk songs from all parts 
of this vast country. 

These two programs alone bear 
out the fact that by good music 
WQXR does not mean only the 
most intellectual compositions. We 
at WQXR have always believed 
that any music which is permanent 
is good music. WQXR’s schedule 
has always included, in addition to 
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Beatrice Mery, Soprano, Who Sings Over WOXR on Friday Nights, Is Seen in Her 

Paris Home, With Her Pet Whippet, Which She Had to Leave in Paris. Mme. Mery's 

Husband, the Sculptor, Oscar Miestchaninoff, Was Permitted by the Vichy Govern- 
ment to Bring Some of His Works to the United States 
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symphonic works, a fair proportion 
of lighter music such as operetta 
and musical comedy and the more 
tuneful symphonic works generally 
included in the “concert music” 
category. Of course, our emphasis 
has always been on the great sym- 
phonic works, yet we have tried to 
meet the demand for all kinds of 
good music, basing the proportion 
on what has been proved to be the 
preference of the musically educated 
public. 

We realize that there is a demand 
for the best chamber music. But at 
the same time we know that this 
demand is not as great as the de- 
mand for the great symphonies and 
concerti. Hence there is more sym- 
phonic music than chamber music 
just as there is more air time de- 
voted to the presentation of sym- 
phonic music than there is to the 
lighter forms of composition. 

In planning our own orchestral 
programs, both “live” and recorded, 
we have been guided by the re- 
quests of our audience. This neces- 
sitates a careful study of the reac- 
tions of our listeners. Because 
these listeners claim WQXR as 
their own station, and because they 
are ready and willing to offer vol- 
untarily their own criticisms and 
applause, we are able to plan pro- 
grams which will meet with the ap- 
proval of the vast audience. The 
constant growth in audience of the 
station is testimony to the fact that 
the public wants more and more of 
the kind of programs which are 
broadcast by WQXR. 





Abram Chasins 
Receives Citations 

Abram Chasins, music consultant of 
WOQXR, who arranged the series of 
War Bond Concerts with Leon Bar- 
zin and the National Orchestral As- 
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sociation, has been awarded three ci- 
tations for his contributions to music 
and the war effort. 

They include one from the National 
Association of Composers and Con- 
ductors, for “outstanding service to 
American Music”; from the U. S. 
Treasury, signed by Secretary Mor- 
genthau, which reads: “For outstand- 
ing patriotic service’, and a third 
from the New York State War Fi- 
nance Committee for “unusual achieve- 
ment, in connection with civilian ac- 
tivities in financing World War II.” 

Mr. Chasins is booked for thirty 
appearances as concert pianist this 
season. The engagements include per- 
formances in New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Des Moines, 
Memphis, Cleveland, Evanston, Grand 
Rapids and Minneapolis. 





New Appreciation 
Programs on WQXR 


Sigmund Spaeth and Madame 
Olga Samaroff-Stokowski Pre- 
sent New Series 


Two new programs devoted to 
music appreciation were inaugurated 
by WQXR in the early part of Febru- 
ary. One, a young people’s series, 
“Fun with Music”, is conducted by 
Sigmund Spaeth; the other, “Getting 
Your Music’s Worth”, presented by 
Madame Olga Samaroff-Stokowski. 


Mr . Spaeth’s program includes 
classics, folk songs, and “popular” 
songs. Part of each day’s program 


is devoted to an historical event or 
anniversary, as was the case on Feb. 
1, when Victor Herbert’s birthday 
was observed. “Fun with Music” is 
heard Monday through Friday at 
5:15 EWT. 

The presentation of Mme. Stokowski 
emphasizes the fundamentals of musi- 
cal art, thus enabling the listener to 
increase his enjoyment of the classics 
as well as to derive from them a 
greater appreciation. Mme. Stokowski 
answers questions about music sent in 
by her radio audience and presents, 
each week, a well known musical per- 
sonality. Sunday at 4:30 EWT is the 
broadcast time of the program. 





Thomas Sings for Service Men 
John Charles Thomas, star or 
NBC’s Westinghouse Program (Sun- 
days at 2:30), is devoting one week 
of every month to singing at service 
camps and hospitals. 
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Jean Merrill with Her Daughter, Gretchen, 
Who Is Four Years Old 


Jean Merrill, soprano, won a voice 
scholarship at the age of 15 while still 
in High School in Los Angeles. In 
order to finance her vocal studies she 
worked as a costume designer and 
staged fashion shows. Her operatic 
career began in a very unorthodox 
way. When she applied for a student 
season ticket for the San Francisco 
Opera, Gaetano Merola, musical direc- 
tor, asked her to sing for him. Not 
expecting such a turn of events, Miss 
Merrill says there was no time for 
nervousness and the audition ended 
with a signed contract for five roles. 


Her success in San Francisco 
tempted her to try her luck in the 
East. In 1940 she won the Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions of the Air 
which netted her the sum of $500 and 
a Metropolitan debut. Alfred Wal- 


lenstein, who heard the air audition, 
offered her a contract for opera and 
concert programs on the Mutual net- 
work where she has since been starred 
on many programs, including such 
commercials as the Pet Milk program, 
Morton Gould’s show and the Russell 
Bennett program. Next came the two- 
year stardom in “Rosalinda”, Broad- 
way production. 

Currently Miss Merrill stars on the 
General Tire Program, Yankee Net- 
work. She flies to Boston every week- 
end for this program. 


“Shower of Stars” 
Opens on CBS 


Morton Gould and Orehestra 
Are Featured—Regina Resnik 
First Night Soloist 


“Major Bowes’ Shower of Stars,” 
new all-musical series offering Morton 
Gould and his orchestra, and weekly 
guest stars drawn from the ranks of 
successful “graduates” of the Major’s 
“Amateur Hour,” made its debut over 
CBS on Feb. 8. Opening night guest 
was Regina Resnik, young dramatic 
soprano who made a sensational short- 
notice debut at the Metropolitan ear- 
lier this season. 

Recent broadcasts of Major Bowes’ 
Thursday night show were devoted, 
through the courtesy of the sponsor, 
Chrysler Corporations, to the March 
of Dimes and to special Army, Navy 
and Red Cross shows. 

The new musical series is scheduled 
to continue until the Major returns to 
the air. Among the “graduates” to be 
heard on coming programs are Wil- 
liam Horne, operatic tenor, baritone 
Robert Merrill, chanteuse Yvette and 
baritone Tommy Dix. 

Miss Resnik sang the dramatic and 
brilliant “Ernani, involami” from 
Verdi’s “Ernani,” “My Message” by 
D’Hardelot and Strauss’ “With All 





Sir Adrian Boult Receives 


Royal Philharmonic Medal 
LONDON 


{[R ADRIAN BOULT, chief con- 

ductor of the BBC Symphony, re- 
cently became the 50th recipient of the 
Gold Medal of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society. In presenting the 
Medal to Sir Adrian, the chairman of 
the Royal Philharmonic Society said, 
“He has worked over a long course 
of years with amazing skill, devotion, 
and loyalty, and has won not only 
the gratitude and admiration of us all, 
but, our affection, for Sir Adrian has 
been at his post all through, in rough 
weather as well as smooth.” 

The much coveted award bears the 
head of Beethoven who was the patron 
saint of the Society. In fact, it was 
to the Society that Beethoven’s 9th 
Symphony was dedicated. Since 1871 
the medal has been given to 49 other 
outstanding musicians and composers 
among them Gounod, Richard Strauss, 
Toscanini, Prokofieff and Myra Hess. 





My Heart”. Mr. Gould directed the 
orchestra in the Latin-American fa- 
vorite “Tico, Tico”, a medley of tunes 
from Walt Disney-films, “I Dream of 
You” and “Begin the Beguine.” 


Berezowsky Harp Concerto 
Is Given World Premiere 


Nicolai Berezowsky’s Harp Con- 
certo had its first performance at the 
concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy on the even- 
ing of Jan. 26. Edna Phillips was 
the soloist. The composition had its 
radio premiere over WABC on the 
following day with the same artists. 


CBS Receptive 
To New Trends 
(Continued from page 338) 


ual containing suggestions for out- 
side reading as well as lists of 
recommended recordings. In addi- 
tion, CBS music lovers are offered 
broadcasts from the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, Cleveland Conserva- 
tory, Curtis Institute, Juilliard 
School, Eastman School and other 
similar recognized institutions. 

Original music, composed espe- 
cially for radio’s dramatic pro- 
grams, occupies relatively new 
though well-deserved space in the 
CBS musical library. International 
broadcasts of unusual interest— 
from London, Rome, Australia, 
Russia, the East Indies—have also 
been heard with increasing frée- 
quency. CBS has presented a num- 
ber of first performances of works 
of Shostakovich, Miaskovsky and 
Prokofieff and negotiated with out- 
standing success the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony’s Western 
Hemisphere premiere of the Shos- 
takovich Eighth Symphony. 

Recognition of the growing pop- 
ularity of serious music broadcasts 
has, in recent years, been reflected 
in increased commercial sponsor- 
ship of such programs, a logical de- 
velopment in the light of the con- 
stantly growing interest in good 
music. It is reasonable to assume— 
and there is evidence to support the 
assumption—that American indus- 
try’s interest in serious music 
broadcasts will raise the standards 
of these programs to even higher 
levels. 
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fine evening of piano playing . 
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Conservative Approach to Television Advised 


Manufacturing Executive 
Sees Tremendous Possi- 
bilities for New Medium, 
But Warns Against “Over- 
selling” at Present Ele- 
mentary Stage 


By FRANK FREIMANN 
Vice-President, The Magnavox Co. 


OT txcet proton perhaps the 
most profound of miracles in 
a miraculous new world, holds 

great commercial promise for the 
future. Perhaps because of the vast 
influence this new science will ex- 
ert on our living habits—our cul- 
tural as well as our economical life, 
wild speculation as well as reac- 
tionary conservatism go hand in 
hand. As a consequence, television 
commercially is imbued to hold 
both a promise for a bright indus- 
try future and a deflationary threat 
to immediate instrument sales. 


The starting point of television 
is not clearly defined within the in- 
dustry because of the numerous na- 
tural problems that have yet to be 
solved. Retailers are, by and large, 
in a state of mental confusion due 
to conflicting reports and the lack 
of uniform factual information, and 
because of the many problems 
posed by television that will only 
be answered by actual experience. 
A large segment of the public has 
been erroneously educated to ex- 





Aubrey Pankey, Baritone, in a Gen- 
eral Electric Television Performance 


Over WRGB in Schenectady 


pect a high degree of perfection in 
the product and the art immedi- 
ately after reconversion, that can 
only be achieved through experi- 
ence and growth. They have been 
over-sold. The following are an- 
swers to the questions most fre- 
quently posed: 

How soon will television be ready 
for the market? This will depend 
largely on the assignment of fre- 
quency allocations now being stud- 
ied by the FCC. It is indicated 
that frequency allocations will be 
made in approximately the post- 
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The Viva America 
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The Columbia Pan- 
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10 shows a week 
shortwaved to all the 
Americas. CBS. 
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TELEVISION SHOTS — 
CONCERT AND OPERA 


war channels, with some extension 
into the higher frequencies. This 
will be the green light permitting 
manufacturers and telecasters to 
proceed with definite designs and 
manufacturing plans. A decision on 
this basis will also finally dispose 
of the question of whether televi- 
sion will be marketed immediately 
or will be deferred until such time 
as practical techniques can be de- 
veloped for television in the ultra 
high frequency spectrum above 400 
megacycles. This controversial sub- 
ject is based on the contention that 
television should not be frozen in 
its pre-war channels because of de- 
finite limitations imposed thereby 
on the future development of better 
quality pictures. The opposition ad- 
vocated moving into the higher fre- 
quency spectrum, providing suffi- 
cient room for expansion. Experi- 
mental channels above 400 mega- 
cycles for future development have 
been allocated. Columbia Broad- 
casting, for example, is now en- 
gaged in a project that promises 
better picture resolution and defini- 
tion, and possibly full color for the 
future. 

Other phases of the question will 
be answered by time and experi- 
ence. . Television sets have never 
been produced in the quantities 
now projected with a consequent 





WNBT Televises a Scene from 


“The Barber of Seville", with 
Hugh Thompson as the Icono- 
scope Objective 


lack of manufacturing experience. 
This will be a delaying factor, war- 
time experience in allied arts not- 
withstanding. The manufacture of 
television receivers is inherently 
many times more complicated than 
radio receivers, will require train- 
ing of workers and development of 
efficient manufacturing techniques. 
Availability of special parts re- 
quired for television in large quan- 
tities is problematical. 

The industry is faced with the 
gigantic task of beating the age old 
question of “Which comes first— 
the chicken or the egg?” in an 
effort to get the wide distribution 
of television receivers necessary to 
support the very expensive tele- 
vision broadcasts. In fact, the his- 
tory of the development of new 
products has always followed the 
same pattern—high cost, low vol- 
ume production with efficiencies 
and techniques making for lower 
costs developed over long experi- 
ence. This is another bridge to be 
crossed. If this objective is suc- 
cessfully attained, it will be a new 
star for American industrial genius. 

In view of these facts, it is logi- 
cal to believe that television sets 
will not be available in quantities 
until some months after large quan- 


(Continued on page 352) 
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NBC Symphony 


Toscanini Honors Dvorak 
With Kurtz as Solo Cellist 

NBC Symphony; Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor. Soloist: Edmund Kurtz, 
cellist. Radio City, Studio 8-H, Jan. 28, 
afternoon: 





Scherzo Capriccioso, Op. 66...... Dvorak 
Concerto in B Minor for Violoncello 
and Orchestra, Op. 104......... Dvorak 


An All-Dvorak program without the 
“New World” Symphony had some- 
thing of the nature of a novelty, but 
Mr. Toscanini must have been hard 
put to it in any case to arrange the 
program in a manner satisfactory to 
himself and his public within the time 
limits involved. Art might have been 
better served had the intermission 
heen dispensed with and some Dvorak 
work, or excerpt, of richer substance 
been given in place of the Scherzo 


Capriccioso. This gay and colorful 
work based on folk material, how- 
ever, received an exhilarating per- 


formance of technical perfection and 
scintillating color that greatly en- 
hanced its inherent value as a fifteen- 
minute program feature. 

A fine performance of the cello con- 
certo, which absorbed the remaining 
thirty-five minutes available, brought 
forward as soloist Edmund Kurtz, who 
had -made his local debut in recital 
but two evenings before. Mr. Kurtz 
played the solo part with keen per- 
ceptiveness and ardent sympathy with 
the music, with warm and lustrous 
tone and with highly polished tech- 
nical fluency, and under Mr. Tos- 
canini’s baton his playing was integ- 
rated with that of the orchestra in a 
richly colorful and eloquent projection 
of the work. But, no matter who the 
conductor and the soloist may be, the 
most honest and expert efforts can 
hardly conceal the fact that inspira- 
tion runs thin in the long third move- 
ment of this work. = 


Toscanini Plays Tchaikovsky 


The NBC Symphony, Arturo Tos- 
canini conducting, on the afternoon of 
Jan. 21, offered two Russian works, 
the Overture to Kabalevsky’s “Colas 
Breugnon” and Tchaikovsky’s “Man- 
fred” Symphony, inspired by Byron’s 
poem. In spite of the fact that neither 
of these pieces seems of the highest 
musical interest, as was natural, Mr. 
Toscanini gave a fine performance of 
each. The Andante con Moto of the 
symphony was a particularly fine piece 
of tone painting. N. 


Toscanini Conducts Early Music 


A program largely of early music 
was given by the NBC Symphony, 
under Arturo Toscanini on Feb. 4. The 
program began with the Overture to 
Cherubini’s “Anacreon” which was 
followed by Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony. Then C. F. Kettering gave 
his customary talk, following which 
the orchestra was heard in the “Queen 
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ALERT FOR 
A TIME CUE 


José Iturbi, Guest 
Star, and Donald 
Voorhees, Conduct- 
or of the Telephone 
Hour's “Great Art- 
ist Series", Look to 
the Control Room 


Mr | 


Mab” Scherzo from Berlioz’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” Symphony, and the pro- 
gram closed with the Prelude to “Die 


Meistersinger”, the most “modern” 


work on the list. 





Cities Service 
Celebrates 19th Year 


Special Anniversary Concert 
Given Under 
Paul Lavalle 


Radio’s oldest sponsored program, 
Cities Service “Highways in Melody,” 
starts its 19th continuous year on the 
air over NBC in February, 8 p. m., 
E.W.T. A brilliant group of soloists 
are to beheard on forthcoming pro- 
grams. 

Under the direction of Paul Lavalle, 
the six singers, to be known as the 
Cities Service Family of Soloists, in- 
clude Earl Wrightson, baritone, one 
time NBC page and Metropolitan Au- 
ditions winner, who is to be the star 
for the special Anniversary Concert on 
Feb. 16. Other singers on the list are 
Vivian Della Chiesa Thomas L. 
Thomas, Dorothy Kirsten, Harrison 
Knox and Leonard Stokes, a member 
of the Cities Service chorus heard on 
all the programs. 

Dorothy Kirsten was featured on 
Feb. 9. Her songs included Rubin- 
stein’s “Since First I Met Thee,” and 
“The Song I Long For” by Duke. 
She was also heard with the chorus 
and orchestra in a special Lavalle ar- 
rangement of Sigmund Romberg 


Direction of 


tunes. 
The choral selection for this pre- 
anniversary broadcast was Jerome 


Kern’s “Make Way for Tomorrow,” 


and the orchestra played “Besame 
Mucho”, “I’m Making Believe”, 
“Hungarian Dance No. 5” and the 


Canadian Folksong, “Alouette.” 

The band that played on the first 
broadcasts of radio’s oldest sponsored 
program, Cities Service “Highways in 
Melody,” came back for the birthday 
celebration as this series started its 
19th year on the air over NBC on 
Feb. 16. 

Edwin Franko Goldman’s band, 
which inaugurated the historic radio 
series, joined Paul Lavalle and the 
Cities Service string orchestra, the 
mixed chorus of 18 voices and Earl 
Wrightson, in musical selections of 
past and present. 

Highlights of the anniversary broad- 
cast also included_a clarinet solo by 
Paul Lavalle, who played clarinet in 
the first Cities Service orchestra which 
followed the Goldman band. His selec- 
tion was Ponce’s “Estrellita” and he 
directed the string orchestra in his 
own accompaniment. 


Ford Rumor 


It is rumored in radio circles that 
the Ford Motor Company is consider- 
ing an hour-long network program 
presenting symphonic music. 
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Radio Prominent in Music Exchange 


Between Americas 


(Continued from page 333) 


many other musical broadcasts have 
been made available to the other 
American republics. As a _ rule, 
programs originating in this coun- 
try are heard in Latin America 
through the medium of transcrip- 
tions. This is done for two rea- 
sons. One is that the transcriptions 
can be “delayed” and broadcast at 
the most convenient hours for Latin 
American listeners; and in addition 
the commentary can be “dubbed” 
in Spanish or Portuguese (for Bra- 
zil), and thus assume the character 
of a program especially prepared 
for our southern neighbors. 

Often the question is asked: Is 
it worth while for us to send Latin 
American music to Latin America? 
The answer is: That depends on 
what kind of music you send. Folk 
and popular music are quite widely 
disseminated throughout the Latin 
American countries. But symphonic 
music, and “art music” in general, 
circulates less freely. Thus, a 
broadcast series such as NBC’s 
“Music of the New World”, which 
features symphonic music by com- 
posers of North and South Ameri- 
ca, may be the means of making 
known to Latin American listeners 
music by their own composers 
which they have infrequent oppor- 
tunities of hearing. 

Some special uses of electrical 
transcriptions should be described 


briefly. They can be a very prac- 
tical and effective medium for in- 
ternational musical exchange in 
connection with broadcasting. For 
example, it is possible to make a 
selection of musical material from 
various programs and to record 


them in “strips” on a sixteen-inch 
transcription. These transcriptions 
can then be sent to Latin Ameri- 
can radio stations for local broad- 
casting, and the musical “strips” 
can be fitted into whatever type of 
program may be desired, with com- 
mentary supplied by the local an- 
nouncer (of course, commentary 
could also be supplied on the 
transcriptions, and often is). This 
is the method followed by _ the 
Library of Congress in the tran- 
scriptions of United States folk 
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music which were distributed to ra- 
dio stations in Latin America. One 
side of the transcription contains 
a complete fifteen-minute program 
with commentary spoken in Span- 
ish (or Portuguese, as the case 
may be), and the other side con- 
tains the same music arranged in 
“strips”, without any commentary, 
so that the local stations can use 
this material with their own com- 
mentary, either as an entire pro- 
gram or as “fillers’’. 


A Close-up of the Scully 
Recording Machine in the 
Laboratory of the Archive 
of American Folk Song in 
the Library of Congress 


added that the Library of Congress 
is steadily adding to its collection of 
recordings of Latin American folk 
music through recording expedi- 
tions organized in various coun- 
tries during recent years. When 
this material is eventually made 
available in transcriptions it should 
be particularly useful in connection 
with educational broadcasting, 
which can be expected to expand 
greatly after the war, especially 
through the facilities of FM broad- 
casting. 


“Music in American Life” 


Another notable use of transcrip- 
tions is to be found in the previ- 
ously mentioned series, “Music in 
American Life”, consisting of 52 
half-hour programs covering all 
phases of musical performance in 
the United States, utilizing many of 
our best-known interpreters and 
musical groups. After being 
processed in this country, these 
transcriptions are sent to Latin 
America for broadcasting by radio 
stations there. Projects such as 
these will undoubtedly do much to 
show the people of the Americas 
the vital part that music plays in all 
our human relations. 





Marcelle Denya to Give 
Fauré Cycle 


Marcelle Denya, will give the first 
of a series of Fauré Centennial Pro- 
grams over WQOXR on March 5 at 
10:30 p.m., EWT. These four recitals 
are being presented to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Gabriel Fauré, the great French 
master. The remaining recitals in the 
series will take place on March 12, 
19 and 26. 
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Charles Lichter Marks 
CBS Anniversary 


Charles Lichter, with Mrs. Lichter and 
Bonnie and Adrian 


Charles Lichter begins his fourth 
year as guest conductor at CBS on 
“Invitation to Music”. His is also 
heard on the British-American Sym- 
phony series. In presenting scores of 
contemporary Russian composers, Mr. 
Lichter gave the only complete per- 
formance in this country of the Sho- 
stakovitch Third, with chorus. 

When asked about his connection 
with the Kostelanetz orchestra, Mr. 
Lichter explained that his capacity is 
so new, there is as yet no title for it. 
The Kostelanetz scores are made ex- 
pressly for broadcasting, and utilize 
many complex “milking” effects. The 
various choirs are balanced with ex- 
treme precision, and the “mixes” are 
many and delicate. Mr. Lichter’s job 
is to see that the blends and balances 
are carried through at all times when 
Mr. Kostelanetz is not in the control 
room, especially on actual broadcasts. 
An audience of 1,000 entering an air- 
cooled theater, can and does play 
havoc with the balance, due to mois- 
ture and precipitation. To maintain 
previously set levels against these un- 
favorable elements is a complicated 
task. 


“Metropolitan Opera Presents” 
Baccaloni and Alarie 


Salvatore Baccaloni, basso-buffo of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and Purrette 
Alarie, Canadian-born soprano, were 
heard, Feb. 11, on the “Metropolitan 
Opera Presents”. Mr. Baccaloni sang 
“Kazan” from Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godounoff”, the aria of Bartolo from 
Paisiello’s “Barber of Seville’, “Mama 
mis che vo sape” by Nutile and Buzzi 
Peccia’s “Serenata gelata”. 

Miss Alarie, who has appeared in 
concert and on the radio in Canada, 
now is a student at Curtis Institute. 
She sang the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakmé” for her audition number as 
she joined the list of young artists 
seeking a Metropolitan Opera contract, 
the prize awarded in the auditions. 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra. The program 
is heard from 5:30 to 6:00 p.m., 
EWT, Blue Network. 





New Prokofieff Piano Sonata 
To Be Played by Horowitz 


Viadimir Horowitz has just re- 
ceived the Eighth Piano Sonata by 
Prokofieff, which the composer wants 
Horowitz to introduce in this coun- 
try. Mr. Horowitz will play it -in his 
Carnegie Hall recital on April 23. 
It is possible that he will also give 
the new sonata an earlier private hear- 
ing for musicians only at the Soviet 
Consulate. 
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WQXR Inaugurates 
“Treasury of Music” 


Program, Given Three Times 
Weekly, Conducted by Leon 
Barzin—Halban Performs 


The first of a new series of radio 
recitals entitled “Treasury of Music,” 
sponsored by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Company of Rochester, peace-time 
manufacturers of radio, FM and tele- 
vision receiver made its bow over 
WOQXR on Feb. 5. The “Treasury of 
Music” features an orchestra under 
Leon Barzin. 

The new programs will present out- 
standing young musical artists as solo- 
ists on three programs, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evening of 
each week. The triple recital promises 
to afford the soloists the opportunity of 
presenting a fuller range of their rep- 
ertoires than is possible with the rela- 
tively confining limits of radio’s tra- 
ditional single half hour musical pro- 
gram. 

The program series marks the sec- 
ond step taken by the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Company in a musical direction in 
recent months. Several months ago, 
the company announced that its Roch- 
ester radio station, WHAM, had com- 
missioned four composers of the East- 
man School of Music to write four 
short orchestral works for suitable 
performance by smaller radio station 
orchestras. 

The soloist on the programs for 
Feb. 5, 7, and 9 was Desi Halban, 
Viennese coloratura soprano. Harold 
Kohon, violinist, appeared on Feb. 12, 
14, and 16. 

The Feb. 19, 21, 23 programs are to 
have Rosalyn Tureck, pianist, as solo- 
ist, and Helen Ortega, Mexico so- 
prano, is to appear on Feb. 26, 28 and 
March 2. 


Melchior Makes Hit 
As Carmen 


Lauritz Melchior most broke up 
the rehearsal of tie “Metropolitan 
Opera Presents” one Sunday. The 
tenor, who is almost as famous for 
his joking as for his singing, wand- 
ered in the studio just as Rise Stevens, 
soloist on the Met broadcast, began 
to sing the Habanera from “Carmen.” 
Immediately, he began to burlesque in 
pantomime the actions of the gypsy 
cigarette girl. 

Neither Miss Stevens nor Wilfred 
Pelletier could see him but the or- 
chestra could. Manfully, they tried 
to keep straight faces but it was a 
losing struggle. They began to smile, 
then chuckle and finally, despite the 
growing storm on Mr. Pelletier’s 
face, broke into roars of laughter—as 
did the conductor and soloist when 
they turned around in time to see 
Melchior coyly toss a non-existent 
rose at an equally invisible Don Jose. 








Frank Parker Joins 
“Friday on Broadway” 


Frank Parker, popular tenor of 
radio, Broadway and Hollywood, 
joined the cast of the Columbia’s “Fri- 
day on Broadway” as regular singing 
star on Feb. 2 (Fridays at 7:30 p. m., 
EWT). 

‘Mr. Parker was recently on Broad- 
way in “Follow the Girls”. A native 
New Yorker, he went to Italy to 
study voice at the Milan Conserva- 
tory, and turned to the theatre upon 
his return. As guest of Andre Kos- 
telanetz, he was heard on occasion on 
“The Pause That Refreshes On The 
Air.” Mr. Parker is supported by 
Mary Anne Mabee, Will Gephart, the 
Broadwayettes and the Herald Square 
Sextette. 





Boston Symphony Broadcasts 
From Hunter College 


The Boston Symphony and its con- 
ductor, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, were 
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hosts to Rear Admiral Clark H. 
Woodward, head of the Navy’s In- 
dustrial Incentive Division, when the 
orchestra broadcast from New York’s 
Hunter College on Feb. 17 over the 
Blue Network. Rear Admiral Wood- 
ward spoke during the intermission 
and a Navy film on the subject of his 
talk was shown at the end of the 
program. 

The orchestra opened the program 
with the colorful prelude to Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Khovantschina” followed 
by Brahms’s First Symphony. 


“Music for Tonight’, 
New Sustainer 


“Music for Tonight”, NBC’s new 
musical series, dedicated to the idea 
that modern composers of merit shall 
have equal opportunity with the classi- 
ists, bowed in as a regular NBC 
feature on Feb. 14 (11:30 p. m.,. 
EWT). 

The NBC concert orchestra, con- 
ducted by Milton Katims, presented 
an unusual program at that time, when 
some of the standard classics rubbed 
shoulders with American compositions 
of recent years. Included were “So- 
phisticated Lady” by Ellington, 
“Promenade” by Kurt Kennan, “Ballet 
of the Unhatched Chicks” by Mous- 
sorgsky, “Perpetual Motion” by 
Strauss and works of Debussy, Ros- 
sini and Delibes. Edna Phillips was 
soprano soloist. 

The signature piece, “Music for To- 
night”, was composed by Don Gillis 
of NBC’S production staff. 











Indianapolis Symphony 
Broadcasts Over NBC 


INDIANAPOLIS. — The Indianapolis 
Symphony played a return engagement 
on “Orchestras of the Nation” on Feb. 
10 (NBC, 3:00 p.m., EWT). Fabien 
Sevitzky again handles the baton for 
the second three-week cycle of the 
Indianapolis ensemble on the series. 

Edward Bernard, the orchestra’s 
concertmaster, was soloist in the 
Bruch Violin Concerto in G minor 
which highlighted the Feb. 10 broad- 
cast from this city. The program 
opened with Carpenter’s “Song of 
Faith” presented by the Indianapolis 
Symphonic Choir. The program con- 
cluded with Dargomijsky’s “Kosa- 
chok”’. 





“Music in American Cities” 
Honors San Francisco 


A visit to San Francisco will be 
made by NBC’s “Music of the New 


MEMORIES OF WARMER DAYS 





Versatile Margaret Daum Is Not Only 
the Soprano of the “Album of Familiar 
Music”, But Also Is an Expert Gardener 





World” series on Feb. 22 when Henri 
Nosco and his orchestra assisted by 
Edna Phillips, soprano; Eduardo Rael, 
baritone; and Denver Darling, singer 
and guitarist are presented in music 
of that California city. To be in- 
cluded on the program are the tradi- 
tional selections “Alabado”, “Jota 
Aragonesa”, two songs of 1849, two 
selections from Hadley’s “San Fran- 
cisco” Suite and an aria from Doni- 


zetti’s “Linda di Chamounix”. (NBC, 
11:30 p. m.) 
Victor Young 
Conducts in Los Angeles 
Victor Young, conductor of the 


John Charles Thomas program (NBC, 
Sundays, 2:30 EWT) has been en- 
gaged to conduct a series of three 
concerts with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Symphony, during the month 
of February. In addition to his musical 
chores for the Westinghouse program 
and engagement such as the Los 
Angeles Symphony, Mr. Young is 
scoring a major film for Paramount 
Pictures. He’s one of that studio’s 
ace men and one of MHollywood’s 
busiest musicians. 








Indulging in His Favorite Athletic Hobby, 

Sun Bathing, Jascha Zayde, Conductor of 

the WOXR Orchestra, Is Seen with Mrs. 

Zayde. This Is His Second Season at 
WOXR 





Nathaniel Sprinzena, Tenor, Prefers the 
Life of a Tar When Summer Comes 





First Piano Quartet 
Earns Unusual Award 


Coaxing notes from piano keyboards 
and turning out weapons for our fight- 
ing men may seem an odd association. 
But the combination brought some- 
thing new, in the way of awards, to 
the First Piano Quartet, heard over 
NBC Saturday (11:00 a.m, EWT). 
In appreciation of the enjoyment they 
receive while listening to the quartet’s 
program each week, workers in a 
Pennsylvania war plant have awarded 
the group an “E” for esthetics. 
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Evelyn MacGregor, of the “Album of 

Familiar Music’ and the “American 

Melody Hour", in a Moment of Summer 
Leisure 
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Tom Scott Presents 
Folk Song Series 


America’s folk songs and native 
music are the theme of a new series of 
WQXR programs presented by “The 
American Troubadour,” in the per- 
son of Tom Scott and his guitar. Heard 
twice-weekly, on Fridays at 9:15 be- 
ginning Feb. 2, and Sundays at 2:15 
Mr. Scott tells stories about the songs 
as well as singing them. 


A string quartet is heard as back- 
ground, the music specially arranged 
for the program by the singer him- 
self. In additions, Mr. Scott plans to 
include on his programs stories about 
America’s legendary heroes and char- 


acters. His repertoire includes hun- 
dreds of native folk songs. His ar- 
rangements are authentic and he 


knows the background of every song 
in his collection. Mr. Scott has pub- 
lished over a hundred choral arrange- 
ments of folk songs. 





WNYC Stages 
Music Festival 


American Music Given 
“Field Day” for Sixth 
Consecutive Year 


Music in virtually every form, with 
contemporary composition and _ the 
role of music in wartime underscored, 
is scheduled for more than 125 broad- 
casts from New York concert halls 
and WNYC studios during the City 
Station’s Sixth American Music Fes- 
tival, held as in previous years, dur- 
ing the ten days between Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s Birthdays. 

Once again the threefold purpose of 
the Festival, as expressed by M. S. 
Novik, Director of the Municipal 
Broadcasting System, is to point up 
“the rich storehouse of our musical 
heritage, provide a hearing for not- 
able new works and offer a sounding 
board for new talent”. The objective 
is underlined in the scope of the pro- 
gram schedule. 

Among the composers and musicians 
who first received public recognition 
through WNYC’s American Music 
Festival have been Morton Gould, 
Leonard Bernstein, Paul Creston and 
Paul Bowles. 

Two concerts by the City Symphony 
were scheduled to present Heitor 
Villa-Lobos conducting his own 
“Uiraparu” and “Bachianas Brasileiras 
No. 7” on Feb. 13, and on Feb. 15 
Leopold Stokowski was to conduct the 
student concert with Tommy Dorsey 
playing Shilkret’s Concerto for Trom- 
bone and Orchestra. Other features 
were to be the National Orchestral 
Association’s concert on Feb. 12 
(Leon Barzin conducting), the City 
Center League of Composers’ concert 
on the 18th, the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony in its first broadcast 
rehearsal, Artur Rodzinski conduct- 
ing, from Carnegie all on Feb. 14. 

The opening and closing dates of the 
Festival are to be marked by concerts 
by musicians in and out of uniform in 
a “Salute to the Armed Forces”, par- 
ticipants in these programs including 
Lawrence Tibbett, Morton Gould, the 
58lst AAF Band under Chief War- 
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Victor Bay, CBS Con- 
ductor, Is Seen at a 
Recent Political Con- 
vention with Lyn Mur- 
ray, Choral Con- 
ductor, Standing By 
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rant Officer Elmer Reade, Whitte- 
more and Lowe, Pfc. Nicholas Hars- 
anyi, conducting an all-soldier orches- 
tra, Sgt. Walter Gross, Pfc. Ossy 
Renardy, Sgt. Gene Marbey and Pvt. 
Vincente Gomez. A “Music at War” 
program by an all-soldier orchestra, 
under Pvt. Johnny Messener and the 
United States Maritime Service Or- 
chestra, under Philip Lang, is to be 
heard on the Festival’s closing day. 


As in former years, the Festival is 
to honor many leading contemporary 
American composers with a total of 
30 special programs. In addition, a 
special Lincoln’s Day broadcast is 
scheduled to feature compositions by 
Negro composers (Hall Johnson, 
Florence Price, H. T. Burleigh), and 
a program presented by ASCAP is to 
feature popular songs. 


The list of composers, in order of 
their presentation, is: Perisichetti, 
Sokoloff, Thomson, Binder, Bauer, 
Bowles, Jacobi, Schwartz, De Rose, 
Whitney, Handy, Henderson, Wag- 
enaar, Cowell, Rathaus and Castellini, 
dello Joio, Foss, Cage, Cohn, Smit, 
Duke, Haieff, Rorem, Finney, Balogh, 
Scott and Evett, Hanson, Bergsma, 
Shapero, Phiilips, and Creston. 


Other individuals and organizations 
taking part in the Festival include the 
Collegiate Chorale, Robert Shaw con- 
ductor, the John Harms Chorus, the 
Greater New York Chorus, the Lener, 
Gordon and Bennington Quartets, 
Maple Leaf Quartet and the Children’s 
Chorus of Philippine Center. Ives, 
Dyer-Bennet, Kraber, the Allisons, 
White and other troubadors are 
scheduled to take part in “Songs the 
People Sing”. Several concerts are 
to be given by students and faculty 
members of New York’s’ music 
schools, as in the past, including the 
Juilliard School, Queens College, 
High School of Music and Art, New 
York College of Music and a number 
of Settlement House Music Schools, 


WNYC’s outstanding recorded pro- 
grams—the Masterwork Hour, the 
Sunrise and Symphonic Hours—are 
planned to fit in with the Festival by 
offering American music along the 
lines of the many “live” programs. 





Sargent Conducts 
NBC Symphony 


Yehudi Menuhin and Wil- 
liam Primrose to Appear 
as Soloists 


Malcolm Sargent, 
the London Philharmonic, the Halle 


conductor of 


Orchestra and other musical en- 
sembles of Great Britain, has arrived 
in the United States and begun his 
four-week podium assignment with 
the NBC Symphony on Sunday, Feb. 
18 (NBC, 5:00 p.m., EWT). 

A representative list of English 
works will be included in the Sargent- 
conducted series on the “General Mo- 
tors Symphony of the Air”, and two 
distinguished soloists will be heard 
with the guest conductor. Yehudi 
Menuhin was to be featured in Elgar’s 
Violin Concerto in B Minor on Feb. 
25, and William Primrose in Walton’s 
Concerto for Viola and Orchestra on 
March 11. 


Opening Broadcast 


Mr. Sargent’s opening broadcast of 
Feb. 18 included Elgar’s “Cockaigne”’ 
Overture and Dvorak’s Symphony 
No. 2. 

Hailed in England as “ambassador 
with a baton”, because of the good-will 
results of his guest appearances in 
many parts of the world, Mr. Sargent 
also has an international following 
through his many recordings and 
short-wave broadcasts. 





From “The Goldbergs” 
to the Metropolitan Opera 


Richard Tucker, who made his 
Metropolitan opera debut on Jan. 25, 
as' Enzo in “La Gioconda”’, is a 
graduate of CBS’s “The Goldbergs”’. 
Mr. Tucker sang traditional hymns 
during the daytime drama _serial’s 
observance of Jewish holidays. His 
initial operatic appearance was favor- 
ably received by the press and au- 
dience. 
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WANTED, ONE MOCKINGBIRD! 
—During the rehearsal of a radio ver- 
sion of a synchronized movie car- 
toon, Evelyn MacGregor, known for 
her singing on the “American Album 
of Familiar Music” was asked by her 
director to visit the theatre at which 
the cartoon was being shown in order 
to acquaint herself with the dubbed-in 
voice she was to imitate. “The voice 
is somewhat like yours and shouldn’t 
be too difficult for you to imitate”, he 
explained. When the director men- 
tioned the name of the movie in ques- 
tion, Miss MacGregor informed him 
that the imitation would not be a 
difficult one. The voice on the sound 
track was actually hers! ...... 


GLOBE GIRDLER — Margaret 
Daum, soprano, on the same program 
as Miss MacGregor, enjoys the singu- 
lar distinction of being a member of 
the “100,000 Club”, having flown a 
total mileage of more than four times 
around the earth. She commutes by 
air in filling her various radio engage- 
ments. A while back when Miss 
Daum was returning from Los An- 
geles she noticed a bubbling substance 
on the wing of the plane which she 
reported to a crew member. Orders 
for immediate landing were instantly 
given. The cap from the main fuel line 
was missing. 

VALID EXCUSE?—At the begin- 
ning of a music rehearsal for “Report 
to the Nation” Victor Bay was an- 
noyed to find his first viclinist miss- 
ing. When the player finally did show 
up he appeared distracted and made 
several out-of-the-ordinary mistakes. 
When reprimanded, the flustered fid- 
dler stammered out that his wife had 
just given birth to quadruplets. The 
next day the world learned about the 
Zarieff quadruplets—three girls and a 
ALGER STORY—Wiblliam Gephart, 
baritone, from the state of Washing- 
ton, who made his Town Hall debut 
last season, was singing in a radio 
ensemble when occasion demanded 
that he pinch-hit for the star of “Fri- 
day on Broadway”. His resultant suc- 
cess made him star of the show and 
he is appearing on several network 
presentations. 

WHAT’S IN A NAME?—Despite a 
name as Italian sounding as scalop- 
pini, Alfredo Antonini comes by his 
aptitude and interest in Latin-Ameri- 
can music quite honestly. As a young 
man his father left Italy to join the 
orchestra at the great Buenos Aires 
opera house, Teatro Colon. There he 
married an Argentine girl whom he 
took back to Italy. As a child, Anto- 
nini fils was lulled to sleep with the 
best of folk melodies from his mothers 
home-land. 


DOUBLING IN BRASS — Jay 
Blackton, conductor of “The Music 
America Loves Best”, acted as im- 
promptu stage director last Summer 
during a performance of “Balalaika” 
at the St. Louis Municipal Opera. At 
the opening of the third act the ballet, 
unable to change their costumes in the 
alloted time, failed to appear on the 
stage. Blackton ducked down to a 


... Along Radio Row 


telephone, got the news from back- 
stage, and threw a signal to the cast 
onstage to mill about so that the audi- 
ence wouldn't miss the absent dancers. 
When the dancers were ready, he 
stopped the music and shouted “Da 
Capo” loudly, hoping that most of the 
audience didn’t understand Italian. 
The act progressed as planned. Few 
in the ampitheatre were any the wiser 
for Blackton’s ad libbing. 


CONDUCTORS AND SINGERS— 
Sylvan Levin, associate conductor to 
Leopold Stokowski and the New 
York City Symphony, is to conduct 
for WOR-Mutual’s “The Brownstone 
Theatre,” which will make its debut 
Feb. 21 at 9:30 p. m, EWT.... 
Norman Cordon’s Blue Network pro- 
gram has been moved up to Tuesdays 
at 9 p.m... . Donald Voorhees, con- 
ductor for the Telephone MHour’s 
“Great Artists Series,” went to Hol- 
lywood for Nelson Eddy’s appearance 
on the program of Feb. 12 over NBC. 

When Erich Leinsdorf, Cleveland 
Orchestra conductor, appeared on 
“Information Please” over NBC in 
January it was the first session in al- 
most a year in which no questions 
were missed. . . . Gerhard Pechner 
is currently appearing on “Singing 
Stars” over WMCA every Sunday at 
12:30 p. m., EWT. Among his guest 
artists have been Martha Lipton, 
Herta Glaz and Mimi Benzell. .. . 
Lawrence Tibbett, star of the CBS 
“Hit Parade,” will take over James 
Melton’s duties on the “Texaco Star 
Theatre” for five weeks (Sundays, 
CBS) when Melton leaves the show 
on March 4 for a concert tour. 


EN DESHABILLE — Featured in 
“Music of the New World”, Nathaniel 
Sprinzena, tenor, was chatting with 
friends in his dressing room during 
an appearance at the Capitol Theatre 
and failed to hear the “on stage” buz- 
zer. When he was called for a second 
time he had only a few seconds to don 
the costume of a Colonial gentleman, 
complete with ruffled jabot and knee 
breeches. Not until he was on the 
stage and singing did he notice that 
his feet were rather inelegantly clad 
in his favorite old brown house-slip- 
pers. 





Burl Ives Appears 
on CBS “Family Hour” 


Balladeer Burl Ives was guest solo- 
ist when the “Family Hour” paid 
special tribute to Abraham Lincoln 
on the eve of his birthday, Feb. 11 
(CBS, 5:00 p. m., EWT). Patrice 
Munsel, Jack Smith and Robert Sha- 
fer also appeared. 

Mr. Ives presented excerpts from 
“The Lonesome Train,” the Earl Rob- 
inson piece describing the trip made 
by the Lincoln funeral train from 
Washington, D. C., to his burial place 
in Springfield, Ill. He also sang sev- 
eral other tunes from his extensive 


folk repertory, including “Bluetail 
Fly,” a favorite of Lincoln’s. Miss 
Munsell sang “Ciri-Biri-Bin’” and 


“Tales from the Vienna Woods.” 





William Gephart, Baritone, Back from 


a Canter 
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Portia White Sings 
In Canadian Movie 

Portia White has been chosen by 
the National Film Board of Canada 
to appear in a movie, “This Is Can- 
ada”, which will be distributed through- 
out the United Nations by the Can- 
adian government. Miss White has 
already recorded her songs for the 
film, “To the Queen of Heaven”, 
“Coo-Coo”, and “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot”. She returned to Ottawa 
Feb. 20 to make the picture. Also ap- 
pearing in this production will be the 
Canadian-Ukrainian Chorus and the 





Miss White re- 
“Canadian Caval- 


Winnipeg Ballet. 
cently appeared on 
cade” over CBC. 


Norman Carey 
Proves Versatility 


Norman Carey, youthful tenor star 
of Mutual network, has had an inter- 
esting career. He turned down a full 
scholarship at 
the New En- 
gland Conser- 
vatory a few 
years ago in 
favor of con- 
centrated vocal- 
izing, and has 
since appeared 
with leading 
Gilbert and Sul- 
livan companies, 
the New Opera 
Company,“ Mer- 
ry Widow’’ 
Broadway com- 
pany, and with 
four different programs on WOR. He 
was introduced to radio by Robert 
Simon, music critic of the New 
Yorker, who “discovered” him. Al- 
fred Wallenstein selected him from a 
large number of contestants and he 
was featured in the 1944 Wallenstein 
series. 





Norman Carey 


Ask for National Anthem 

Increased requests for the words 
and music of the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” have been made by representa- 
tives of orchestras, musical societies 
and schools in Lebanon and Syria, ac- 
cording to a letter from the Beirut 
outpost of the Office of War Infor- 
mation. These organizations, the let- 
ter said, are anxious to include “The 
Star Spangled Banner” in their mus- 
ical programs. 
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NHATTAN MERRY-GO-ROUND—NBC 
ns teat APPEARANCES ON 
Andre Kostelanetz, CBS 
Cities Service, NBC 
American Album of Familiar Music, NBC 
The Telephone Hour, NBC 


1401 Steinway Bldg., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


"As pretty a primadonna as has ever graced the Philhar- 
monic stage, was the admired soloist."—Erich Korn- 
gold, Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. Isabel 
Morse Jones. 
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ConservativeApproach to Television Advised 


the 
dreams. An analysis of prevailing 


(Continued from page 346) 


tities of radios and radio-phono- 
graphs are available to the market. 
This period is variously estimated 
from four to twelve months. It is, 
of course, possible, even likely, that 
some small quantity of sets may be- 
come available almost as soon as 
broadcast receivers. 

What does the public expect of 
television? Indications are that a 
large segment of the public think 
of home television as visual enter- 
tainment comparable to the experi- 
ences they enjoy weekly in their 
community moving picture thea- 
tres. Many expect color and all of 
the lifelike realism that has been pro- 
jected through magazine advertise- 
ments for the past eighteen months. 
Advertising, being an educational 
medium, is usually taken at its face 
value. People are not analytical 
about the advertising they see and 
read, particularly in the light of 
the . present..fantastic,. revolutionary 
implications resulting from war- 
time inventions. As long as tele- 
vision advertisers show large tele- 
vision screens with the subject 
matter in beautiful, full color, is the 
public expected to discount these 
implied promises ? 


Over-optimistic Promises 


It is unfortunate that television 
has, in many instances, been over- 
sold through overoptimistic prom- 
ises when this new service actually 
offers so much on its true merit. 
Television in its present form is 
man’s dream of a thousand years 
come true. Even in the present 
limited state of the art, it offers 
millions of families the thrills of 
the greatest miracle of science 
right in their own home, new ex- 
periences, the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in the development of a 
science that may eventually lead to 
virtually a new way of life. 

How will television affect the 
radio and radio-phonograph mar- 
ket? It is inevitable that the prom- 
ise of television will have some de- 
flationary effect on the potential 
radio market. People have been 
lead to believe that the modern 
post-war radio set will have eyes. 
They almost invariably think of 
television as an improvement on 
radio—as practically “one and the 
same thing.” What will be the re- 
action when they find that this is 
not the case? Will they wait an- 
other year until we round another 
corner? If their need is desperate 
enough, will they buy an inade- 
quate, low priced table model, 
rather than invest a more substan- 
tial amount of money for years of 
added pleasure and _satisfactien 
which they are entitled to receive? 
The extent of this deflationary con- 
dition can be determined only by 
the effectiveness of re-education in 
the actual “facts of life” by the 
radio industry. This is a sizable 
task now facing merchants and 
those manufacturers who have be- 
come conscious of the trend and its 
potential effects. 

What will the post-war televi- 
sion set include? One manufacturer 
promises, in addition to television, 
seven other features which may in- 
clude a beer tap with free beer. 
What some sets may include no one 
knows, including the maker and the 
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copywriter who embellishes 
conditions should influence manu- 
facturers to design television sets 
to serve their intended purpose— 
that is, receiving television pictures 
and the accompanying sound. Here 
is the logic to support this claim: 


1. Television will not replace the 
oral services of the radio and 
phonograph — it will supplement 
them. Some professional television 
enthusiasts estimate that the av- 
erage television receiver will be in 
use one or two hours a day. Un- 
like the radio or phonograph, tele- 
vision requires absolute concentra- 
tion, whereas the average Ameri- 
can home is as lifeless as an early 
Sunday morning without a radio 
playing somewhere. The location 
for best television viewing is sel- 
dom the location for best auditory 
reception. The radio-phonograph 
may be in the living room and the 
television receiver in the den or 
library. The television antenna in- 
stallation, which is of major im- 
portance for successful. operation, 
will frequently determine the loca- 
tion of the television receiver. It 
may be one least desirable for the 
radio phonograph. 


2. Furniture sizé adversely in- 
fluences the combination of tele- 
vision and the radio-phonograph. 
The spontaneous revival of interest 
in phonograph records developed a 
pre-war trend towards console in- 
struments, embodying both the 
radio and the phonograph. This 
trend was no doubt aided by the 
public’s realization that they had 
missed most’ of the musical enter- 
tainment (that is theirs to enjoy) 
through the inadequacy of small 
table model sets. There has been 
ample proof of resistance toward 
the purchase of large cabinets be- 
causé the modern home will not ac- 
commodate bulky furniture. Com- 
bining a good musical instrument 
with television completely ignores 
these basic factors. 


A Matter of Markets 


3. It is generally agreed that the 
radio replacement market, plus a 
virtually new mass market for bet- 
ter instruments is tremendous. 
However, it should be recognized 
that this enormous backlog of buy- 
ing power must be divided among 
many products including the auto- 
mobile, appliances, furniture and 
other household goods. Since there 
is no proven economy in combin- 
ing the radio-phonograph—televi- 
sion set, why attempt virtually to 
double the sales price and thereby 
greatly reduce potential sales? 

4. The radio and radio-phono- 
graph reached maturity following 
twenty years of development. A 
good instrument is an investment 
for the average buyer. He should 
and will get many years of satisfac- 
tion and good performance without 
fear of obsolescence through revo- 
lutionary improvements. This is 
not true of television and it will be 
sheer deception to represent it in 
any other way. Present day tele- 
vision was almost obsolete before 
it was born by the recent attempts 
to shift channels. This does not 
hold that television is a risky buy 
because eventual improvements may 
cause obsolescence through a de- 


sire for better things. Though tele- 
vision obviously is not a good in- 
vestinent at this stage for all of our 
56 million American families even 
if, by some miracle, it were avail- 
able to them. It is a good buy for 
hundreds of thousands of families 
who can afford to amortize their 
investment over a relatively short 
space of years in relation to the 
great pleasure it can _ provide. 
Should desire for an improved in- 
strument come, why replace the 
radio-phonograph ? 

Where is the geographical tele- 
vision market? There are now so 
few up-to-date television stations 
in the entire country that you can 
count them on the fingers of one 
hand. There are a few additional 
stations with picture transmission 
quality that will be no great aid to 
selling television receivers. There 
are numerous applications for tele- 
vision licenses and _ construction 
permits. It is expected that even- 
tually every principal city will have 
a good television transmitter. In 
the meantime, however, the princi- 
pal market will be in the New York 
and Philadelphia marketing areas 
with smaller markets in Schenec- 
tady, Los Angeles, Chicago and 
Cincinnati. 


Because of the size of the invest- 
ment and the magnitude of the 
equipment installation, it is almost 
too optimistic to expect satisfactory 
television service much before a 
year after conversion in those prin- 
cipal cities not now served by tele- 
vision. Television sales opportuni- 
ties will be non-existent in the 
largest part of our national market 
for some time after radio sets are 
again available. 

The promotion of television war- 
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George Hager 


SEATTLE.—George Hager, cartoon- 
ist for MustcaAL AMERICA for a num- 
ber of years, and whose “Scherzando 
Sketches” appeared in every issue of 
the periodical from Feb. 25, 1936, to 
Nov. 25, 1944, died at his home here 
on Jan. 21. He was 59 years old. 
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rants the support of everyone in the 
industry; it must have it to pro- 
vide a wholesome growth market. 
The potential gains culturally and 
economically are so great that it 
deserves wholehearted public sup- 
port, particularly in the pioneering 
days ahead. Television has suffi- 
cient appeal in relation to its cost 
to offer a wide and ever-growing 
market when sold on its true merit 
without engaging in implied prom- 
ises that cannot be fulfilled in the 
near future. It is axiomatic that re- 
tail sales people will discredit tele- 
vision where it is not available to 
them for sale, if erroneous beliefs 
impair existing sales opportunities 
for audio instruments. If this comes 
to pass, television may get a blow 
that will stunt its growth for some 
time to come. Why jeopardize the 
greatest radio market in history as 
well as the wholesome growth of 
television through confusing, over- 
optimistic promotions? 

It is apparent that the industry 
must take a more realistic view of 
television in relation to the immedi- 
ate post-war period and the effect 
it will have on the radio market as 
a whole, as well as for the long 
pull growth of television itself. 
Factual information should be sub- 
stituted for ballyhoo in television 
promotion now. The public should 
be told what it may expect of tele- 
vision, what the television receiver 
will be like, what effect, if any, it 
will have on the radio and the 
phonograph and the specific areas 
that will be served by television 
transmitters. All this in relation to 
the immediate post-war era, not 
what might be expected two, three 
or five years after television is 
launched. Let’s present television 
as the wonderful separate service 
that it is and not as either an ad- 
junct to or successor of the radio 
and phonograph. 
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Born in Terre Haute, Ind., he was 
brought to Seattle as a child, his 
father having been “Dok” Hager, 
cartoonist on the Seattle Times. He 
attended the University of Washing- 
ton, making a special study of music 
and in languages, of French and Japa- 
nese. While still in his 20’s, he began 
drawing cartoons of the Post-/ntelli- 
gencer and later for fifteen years, 
drew the series of cartoons, “Dippy 
Duck” in The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, inheriting the series from his 
father. He also worked for a firm of 
commercial artists. “The Adventures 
of Waddles” was another series which 
came from his pen. He composed 
the university song for the University 
of Washington. His “Scherzando 
Sketches” were widely copied in Eu- 
ropean musical journals. His wife 
and a daughter survive. N. D. B. 





Harold Sanford 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Harold San- 
ford, former conductor for NBC and 
for some years an asseciate of the 
late Victor Herbert, died at his home 
here on Jan. 19. He was 65 years 
old. A native of Florence, Mass., he 
had studied violin in Boston -with 
Casimir Podgorski and Emil Mollen- 
hauer, and composition with Percy 
Goetschius. He was associated with 
Victor Herbert from 1906 until the 
latter’s death in 1924, as assistant con- 
ductor, concert master and orchestra 
manager and also assisted in making 
orchestral arrangements. He had re- 
tired from NBC in 1940, after 14 
years of association. His wife sur- 
vives him. 
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Larry Gordon 


With His Two Sons Eager To Help, Frederick Jagel Should 


Have No Trouble in Reaching His Train 


Lucky Sascha Gorodnitzki Has an Auto- 
mobile at His Disposal—Gasoline, Too? 
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Kenneth Spencer 
Sets Off in a 
Jolly Mood 


It May Take Some Fancy Juggling 
Before Rosalyn Tureck Gets That 
Practice Keyboard Into the Car 


Wilfred Pelletier May Wonder Where It Is All Going, but 
Rose Bampton Doesn't Seem At All Worried 


If Anyone Gets 
a Cab, Lansing 
Hatfield Will, 
What with the 
Hat, the Hail 
and the Smile 
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CINCINNATI 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


One of America’s 


Five Oldest Orchestras 
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*Jascha Heifetz, painted for the Magnavox collection of great artists by Boris Chaliapin 


Recipe for a great violinist 


““~ you always hear of the ‘delicate, sensitive 

violinist’ ’’ says Heifetz. ‘Well, I assure 
you that it takes the nerves of a bullfighter, 
the digestion of a peasant, the vitality of a 
nightclub hostess, the tact of a diplomat and 
the concentration of a Tibetan monk to lead 
the strenuous life of a concert violinist.” 


And after all, who should know better than 
Jascha Heifetz? Born in Russia 43 years ago, 
he cannot remember when he did not know 
how to play the violin, for he learned at the 
age of three on a quarter-size instrument. 


At seven, he made his debut—and has been se/f- 
Supporting ever since! His concert career has 


taken him four times around the world—and 
he estimates that he has played over75,000 hours 
and has traveled over 1,500,000 miles in every 
type of vehicle from airplane to rickshaw. 


Today he keeps an extensive concert schedule 
Sang also gives numerous performances to 
service men in camps and overseas. He be- 
lieves that in wartime music is important. “In 
these days,” he says, ‘I feel that my audiences 
are really with me, that we are as one, enjoy- 
ing a brief escape from realities.” 


When Jascha Heifetz p/ays, he uses his precious 


Guarnerius violin dated 1742—or his Stradi- 
varius made in 1731. When he /istens to re- 
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corded music, his instrument is the Magnavox. 


To enjoy to the full one of Heifetz’s masterly 
recordings hear it played by the radio-phono- 
gtaph he prefers above all others. So beauti- 
fully does the Magnavox reproduce great 
music, that Kreisler, Horowitz, Beecham and 
Ormandy have joined Heifetz in choosing it 
for their own homes. 


*Send for Reproductions of Paintings: Set of ten re- 
productions of paintings from the Magnavox 
collection—size 114%” x 9”, suitable for fram- 
ing —50¢ at your Magnavox dealer. Or send 
50¢ in War Stamps to Magnavox Company, 
Department HB11, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 
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MAGNAVOX FM 
To appreciate the marked superi- 
ority of the Magnavox listen to a 
Frequency Modulation program over 
this instrument. Magnavox was an 
FM pioneer and the reproduction 
qualities required to take full advan- 
tage of FM broadcasting are inherent 
in the Magnavox radio-phonograph. 


Buy that extra War Bond today 








